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PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Attraction — Repulsion — Elements — Heat—  Air — Wih 
ter — Earth — Metals  and  Mines — the  Fomii  Composu 
tiont  4^.  of  the  Earth — Fossil  Remains. 

The  known  powers  of  nature  may  be  reduced  to  two 
primitive  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  first  is 
the  cause  of  gravity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the  attraction 
which  exists  between  the  mass  of  earth,  and  all  bodies 
near  its  surface,  that  every  thing  has  a  natural  tendency 
downward,  that  all  matters  fall  to  the  ground,  6cc.  The 
second  principle  is  the  cause  of  elasticity,  and,  by  counter- 
acting the  efiects  of  attraction,  prevents  the  matter  of  the 
universe  from  becoming  a  solid  mass. 

The  most  ancient  authors  have  agreed  in  supposing,  and 
mankind  in  general  still  imagine,  that  there  are  only  four 
distinct  specie^  of  elementary  or  original  matter,  niz.  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth.  Modern  science  has,  however,  dis- 
covered that  none  of  these  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  elements  or  primary  <;abstances ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  mcreased  the  number  of  elementary  principles 
to  fifty-two.  But  as  the  popular  arrangement  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  we  will  not  depart  from  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  fire,  heat,  or  caloric,  is 
the  only  permanently  elastic  substance  in  nature.  We  see 
that  when  it  penetrates  the  pores  of  any  body,  it  uniformly 
expands  it.  A  bar  of  iron  is  lengthened  by  being  heated, 
metals  and  other  substances  are  melted  by  it,  and  water  is 
eonyerted  into  vapour.  There  is  therefore  ample  ground 
for  bdi«yiiig  that  all  fluidity  is  the  effect  of  heat.    The 
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natural  state  of  water  is  ice ;  and  air  itself,  were  there  any 
means  of  producing  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold,  might  pro- 
bably be  reduced  to  a  solid  mass. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  for  its  cause,  we  find,  by  compa- 
ring certain  substances  together,  that  jnuch  more  heat  is 
requisite  to  keep  iron  in  fusion  than  gold,  much  more  to 
keep  gold  in  that  state  than  tin,  much'  less  to  keep  wax, 
much  less  to  keep  water,  much  less  for  spirit  of  wine,  and 
at  last  exceedingly  less  for  mercury,  (quicksilver,)  since  it 
only  becomes  solid  at  187  degrees  below  that  point  at 
which  water  freezes ;  this  matter,  mercury»  would  be 
therefore  the  most  fluid  of  all  bodies,  if  air  were  not  s(411 
more  so.  Now,  what  does  this  fluidity,  greater  in  air  than 
in  any  other  matter,  indicate  ?  It  appears  to  indicate  the 
least  degree  of  adherence  that  can  be  conceived  between 
its  constituting  parts,  by  supposing  them  of  such  a  figure 
as  only  to  touch  each  other  at  one  point.  The  greater  or 
less  degree  of  fluidity  does  not,  however,  indicate  that  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  are  more  or  less  weighty,  but  only  that 
their  adherence  is  so  much  the  less,  their  union  so  much 
the  less  intimate,  and  their  separation  so  much  the  easier. 
If  a  thousand  degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  keep  water 
fluid^  it,  perhaps,  will  only  require  one  to  preserve  the 
fluidity  of  air. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  light  consists  of  the  same  matter 
with  elementary  fire  or  not.  The  great  source  of  light  is 
found  to  be  the  sun,  from  whose  body  it  is  projected  in  the 
'space  of  nearlyeight  minutes ;  and  as  the  sun  is  computed 
to  be  distant  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  the  light  mast  of 
consequence  travel  tit  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  one  second  of  time. 

Light  may  be  reflected  as  well  as  projected.  The  light  * 
which  we  receive  from  the  moon  is  only  reflected  as  from 
a  mirror.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  three  hundred  thousand 
times  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  moon.  Whether  the 
solar  rays  themselves  convey  heat,  or  act  by  ^volving  the 
caloric  of  bodies,  is  a  point  which  is  yet  undecided. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  a  compound  of  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  of  the  former 
to  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.  It  also  contains  vapour,  and 
imall  quantities  of  carbonic  and  other  gases.  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  oxygen  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  sup- 
porter of  combustion ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  not 
the  sole  supporter. 
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if  the  air  be  exhausted  out  of  a  tube,  one  end  of*  which  is 
imtpersed  in  water,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  will  force  the  water  up  the 
empty  tube  to  the  height  of  about  thirty-four  feet ;  and  if 
the  tube  be  immersed  in  quicksilver  it  will  force  the  quicksil- 
ver iip  to  the  height  of  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half.  A 
column  of  air,  therefore,  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  about  forty-five  miles,  is  equal  in  weight  to  thirty- 
four  feet  of  water,  and  about  thirty  inches  of  quicksilver.* 
From  these  experiments  it  is  computed  that  a  man  usually 
sustains  a  weight  of  air  of  about  thirty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds :  a  weight  sufficient  to  crush  him  to  atoms, 
were  it  not  balanced  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  air  en- 
closed in  his  frame. 

Like  all  other  matters,  air  is  expanded  by  an  increase  of 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  fire  or  heat,  introduced  between 
its  particles.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  rarefied  by  being  heat- 
ed. The  greatest  decree  of  cold  that  ever  has  been  known, 
is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  spring  of  air.  Air  has, 
however  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  liquid,  by  a  degree 
of  pressure  equal  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  atmos-  * 
pheres.  As  the  particles  of  air  are  subject  to  the  law; 
of  gravitation,  air  is  likewise  expanded  or  rarefied  by  r 
decrease  of  its  mass  or  quantity ;  for  instance,  if  a  quan 
tity  of  the  superior  air  be  removed,  the  pressure  on  that 
below  is  propbrtionably  decreased,  and  from  its  inherent 
elasticity,  it  is  rarefied,  or  the  particles  removed  to  a  great- 
er distance  from  each  other.  Thus  also  the  receiver  of 
an  airpump,  after  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  air  is 
pumped  out,  still  continues  in  reality  full  of  air,  though 
that  air  is  of  a  thinner  consistency. 

Air  not  only  contributes  to  combustion,  but  also  to  am-  • 
mal  and  vital  heat.  Animals  which  have  lungs,  and  which, 
consequently,  respire  air,  have 'always  more  heat  than 
those  which  are  deprived  of  it ;  and  the  more  the  internal 
surface  of  the  lungs  is  extended  and  ramified  in  a  greyer 
number  of  cells,  the  more,  in  one  word,  it  presents  a  greater 
surface  to  the  air  which  the  animal  draws  in  by  inspiration, 
the  more  also  its  blood  is  heated,  and  the  more  it  commu- 


'  On  UiiB  principle  the  barometer  Is  constructed,  In  order  to  show  the 
rariations  In  the  weight  of  the  air.  When  It  is  light  the  quicksilver  in  the 
glass  is  less  pressed  by  the  itmosphere,  and  when  the  air  is  dense  and 
heavy  the  quicksilver  rises,  fiarometers  arc  also  used  to  determine  the 
height  of  mountains,  Ac.  because  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere 
the  less  is  the  weight  which  prostes  on  thn  quicksilver. 
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niratea  beai  lo  all  the  porta  of  ihe  body  ii  noursfiof!;  ,\nd 
Ihis  poportion  lakes  place  in  all  known  animalg.  B:rdti, 
relalively  to  the  Tolume  of  their  body,  have  luags  consi- 
derably more  extended  ihan  man  or  quadrupeds.  Reptiieo. 
even  those  which  have  a  voice,  as  frogs,  have  instead  of 
lungs  a  simple  bladder.  Insects  which  have  little  or  no 
blood,  pump  the  air  only  by  some  pipes,  and  these  have 
little  animal  heat.  Thus,  taking  the  degree  of  ibe  iciope- 
rature  of  the  earth  for  ihe  term  of  comparison,  "  I  have 
ohBerved,"  says  Bu0bn,  "  that  this  heai  being  supposed 
ten  degrees,  that  of  birds  is  nearly  ihirly-lhree,  that  of 
«ome  quadrupeds  more  than  thirty-one  and  a  half,  that 
of  a  man  thirty  and  a  half,  or  ihirty-one ;  whereas,  that 
of  frogs  is  only  fifWen  or  si;tteen,  that  of  tishes  and  in- 
sects eleven  or  twelve  ;  that  is,  the  least  of  all,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  as  thai  of  vegetables.  Thus  the  degree  of 
heat  in  man  and  animals  depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of 
the  lungs :  these  are  the  bellows  of  the  animal  maeliioe  ; 
they  support  and  augment  the  Gre  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  powerful,  and  their  motion  more  or  less  ready." 
Vegetables  and  most  insects  have,  in  the  room  of  lungs, 
only  aspiratory  tubes  or  pipes,  a  kind  of  tracheas  or  wind- 
pipes, by  which  they  pump  up  the  air  which  is  necessary 
for  them;  it  is  seen  to  pass  in  very  sensible  balls  intoihe 
pith  of  the  vine  ;  it  is  not  only  pumped  up  by  the  roots, 
bill  often  even  by  the  leaves;  il  forms  a  part,  and  a  very 
■?;senlial  pari,  of  ihe  food  of  the  vegetable,  which  assimi- 
hies,  files,  and  preserves  it. 

Water  is  a  compound,  formed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
h^rogen,  in  the  proporlion  of  eighty-nine  parts  of  oxygen 
jni  eleven  parts  of  hydrogen.  It  nas  alreidy  been  inti- 
matid,  iLat  heat  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  fluidity,  i^nd 
that  ice  therefore  may  be  termed  the  natural  state  of  water  : 
hv  aiding  to  the  quantity  of  heat,  water  is  rendered  elastic 
and  wlatile  ;  that  is,  it  is  converted  into  an  invisible  va- 
pour railed  steam,  which  is  again  condensed  into  water, 
when  the  superfluous  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  force  of 
vapoui  is  almost  incredible.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
it  may  exceed  thirty  limes  that  of  gunpowder.  An  insig- 
nificant portion  of  water  converted  into  steam  will  raise 
enormois  weights,  and  if  not  properly  regulated,  will  burst 
the  most  solid  metallic   vessels      The  wonderful   power 
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and  boundless  utility  of  this  agent  are  strikiRgly  exempli 
fied  in  the  steam  engine. 

One  property  of  water  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  and  that 
is,  that  it  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of  its  source,  whiBn 
conveyed  in  pipes,  or  other  close  channels.  This  proper- 
ty is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  press- 
ing equally  on  all  parts,  will  force  the  fluid  from  the  source, 
through  whatever  channels  it  is  to  pass,  till  it  meets  with 
an  equal  resistance  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  other  end.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  fountains 
and  jets-d*eau  are  constructed.  The  water  which  is  spouted 
out  by  the  fountain  is  always  conveyed  in  a  pipe  from  some 
source  which  lies  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  fountain. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from 
the  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  water  will  rise  in  it  to  the 
height  of  thirty-three  feet  above  the  height  of  its  source. 
This  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
source  of  the  water ;  and  on  this  principle  the  common 
pumps  are  constructed,  a  vacuum  being  created  by  the 
raising  of  the  piston  of  the  pump. 

All  bodies  lighter  than  water  swim  in  that  element ;  bo 
dies  which  are  heavier  are  capable  of  displacing  a  bulk  ot 
water  equal  to  their  own,  and  consequently  sink.  Ice 
(which  is  water  in  a  solid  state)  floats  upon  water,  frovr. 
its  being  porous.  For  the  same  reason  water,  in  freezing, 
bursts  the  closed  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained  :  as  it  is 
more  porous  than  water,  it  necessarily  takes  up  more  roon. 
So  strong  is  the  expansive  power  of  water  in  freezing,  t}>at 
a  single  cubic  inch  expands  with  a  force  eaual  to  fhirteen 
tons.  Cannon,  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bomb  shells,  of  an 
inch  and  three  quarters,  have  been  split  by  this  means. 
The  dilatation  of  water,  in  passing  to  the  state  of  ice,  af- 
fords a  beautiful  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Providanct?. 
Had  water,  like  every  other  substance,  been  contracted 
while  cooling,  the  first  coat  of  ice  would  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  another  would  have  been  formed  and  precipitated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  process  of  freezing  and 
sinking  would  have  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  £queous 
fluid  on  the  globe  was  rendered  a  solid  mass. 

Water  constitutes,  if  not  the  principal,  at  leas:,  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  food  of  vegetables.     It  is  the  medium 
by  which  a  certain  class  of  animals,  on  this  account  term- 
ed aquatic,  respire  ;  its  utility  to  man,  as  well  as  in  dilu- 
ting his  food,  as  in  increasing  his  enjoyments  in  various 
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Miodet,  it  would  be  tedio  is  and  useless  to  describe  minute- 
ly.    A  quantity  of  air  is  generally  contained  in  water.* 

Though  the  arrangement  will  not  be  a  strictly  scientific 
one,  ihe  other  matters  of  which  this  universe,  at  least  that 
part  of  It  which  is  visible  to  us,  is  composed,  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  classes.  1st.  Those  which  are  purely  com- 
bustible, such  as  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters :  2dly. 
Those  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  calx  or  cinder,  such  as 
most  of  the  metals :  3dly.  Those  on  which  fire  appears  to 
have  no  efiect,  and  produces  no  alteration  of  weignt,  such 
as  the  precious  metals,  gold  for  instance. 

Another  division  was  at  one  time  adopted  by  chemists, 
who  divided  all  uninflammable  matters  into  the  vitrifiable, 
or  that  which  is  convertible  into  glass ;  and  the  calcareous, 
or  that  which  is  convertible  into  lime. 

Thus  crystals,  precious  stones,  free  stone,  granites,  por- 
phyries, afi^ates,  gypsums,  lava,  pumice  stone,  with  all  me- 
tals and  other  minerals,  are  vitrifiable  either  by  the  fire  of 
our  furnaces,  or  that  of  burning  mirrors  ;  whereas  marble, 
alabaster,  chalk,  marl,  and  other  substances  which  proceed 
from  the  waste  shells  and  madrepores,  cannot  be  brought 
into  fusion  by  these  means.  Many  substances,  however, 
which  were  formerly  considered  as  infusible,  have  recent- 
ly been  reduced  by  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  or  by 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

'  Ab  water  to  frequentiy  mixed  wlUi  tortiga  mattv,  and  to  often  the  re- 
poAltoiy  of  minute  aiUmal^  or  vegetable  seedfl^  we  need  not  be  mirprliad 
that,  when  carried  to  eea,  It  to  always  found  to  putrefy.  But  we  must  not 
fioppoee  that  It  to  the  element  Itseli;  which  thus  grows  putrid  and  offte- 
Btve,  but  the  substances  with  which  It  to  impregnated,  ft  to  true,  Uie  u^ 
most  precautions  are  taken  to  destroy,  by  boiling,  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances,  that  may  have  previously  been  lodged  in  H:  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  are  some  that  will  still  survive  the  operation;  and 
otliers,  that  And  their  way  during  the  time  of  its  stowage.  Seamen,  there> 
(ore,  assure  us,  that  their  water  to  generally  found  to  putrefy  twice,  at 
least  and  sometimes  three  times,  In  a  long  voyage.  In  about  a  month  af- 
ter ii  has  been  at  sea,  when  the  bung  to  taken  out  of  the  cask,  it  sends  iq> 
a  iK)l8nroe  and  dangerous  vapour,  which  would  take  fire  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  candle.  The  whole  body  of  the  water  then  to  fbund  relets 
with  lilUe  worm-like  Insects,  that  float  with  great  briskness,  through  all 
Itn  parts.  Thaw  generally  live  fbr  about  a  couple  of  dsys;  ibid  theo  dying, 
by  deposlthig  their  .spoils,  fbr  a  while  Increase  the  putretscslon.  After  a 
time,  the  heavier  parts  of  these  sinking  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  floa^  In 
a  scum,  at  the  lop ;  and  (hto  to  what  the  mariners  call,  the  waters  purg 
Ing  itaelf  There  are  sCill,  however,  another  race  of  insects,  which  ara 
bred,  very  probably,  frrna  the  spoils  of  the  former,  and  produce,  after  some 
time,  similar  appearances;  these  dying,  the  water  to  then  thought  to  changt 
uo  more.  However,  It  very  often  happens,  especially  In  hot  cUmatei^  that 
nothing  can  drive  these  nauseous  Insecto  firom  the  ship's  store  of  water. 
Thej  often  Inereaae  to  a  very  disagreeable  and  firightfkkl  size,  so  at  to  de- 
ter the  marUier,  though  ps  rching  with  thirst,  firom  tasting  that  eup  whleii 
iNair  have  oQiitamlnsted. 
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Of  all  the  substances  which  are  found  upon  the  earth« 
or  within  its  bowels,  those  from  which  the  mbtals  are 
formed  are  the  most  curious.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  state,  that  they  exist  in  the  mine  in  a  form  very  difier- 
ent  from  that  which  they  assume  when  they  have  been 
melted  in  the  furnace,  and  polished  by  the  art  of  man.  In 
their  original  state  they  are  called  ores,  and  the  metal  is 
then  mixed  with  earthly  particles  and  other  matters,  which 
are  expelled  by  fire.  The  most  precious  metals,  as  gold 
and  silver,  do  not  form  the  most  splendid  ores.  The  py- 
rites,  which  are  a  mixture  of  iron  aivd  sulphuj,  are  much 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

The  trade  of  a  miner  is  the  most  wretched  and  most 
dangerous  of  all.  They  are  not  only  exposed  to  die  com« 
mon  accidents  of  the  roof  falling  in,  or  a  sudden  overflow 
of  water,  but  also  to  a  variety  of  damps,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, or  noxious  vapours,  which  are  fatal  to  human  life.  Of 
these  there  are  two  principal  kinds,  the  Jire  damp,  inflam' 
PiaMe  air,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will 
take  fire  and  explode  like  gunpowder  by  the  contact  of 
flame  :  the  other  is  the  choak  damp,  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  kiUs  immediately  when  taken  into  the 
lungs.  The  former  of  these  is  the  most  frequently  and 
extensively  destructive ;  more  than  a  hundred  miners  have 
at  once  fallen  victims  to  it.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has, 
however,  deprived  it  of  part  of  its  terrific  influence  by  his 
discovery  ofthe  safety  lamp.  Even  the  light  and  volatile 
parts  of  the  minerals  themselves,  and  especially  arsenic, 
with  which  all  mines  abound,  are  imbibed  by  the  unfortu- 
nate workmen,  and  rapidly  efif^t  their  destruction.  On 
thi4  account  coal  mines  are  generally  less  noxious  than 
those  of  tin ;  tin  than  those  of  copper  or  lead ;  but  none 
are  so  dreadfully  destructive  is  those  of  quicksilver.  At 
the  mines  near  Idria,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  nothincf 
can  adeauately  describe  the  deplorable  infirmities  of  such 
as  QU  the  hospital  there :  emaciated  and  crippled*  every 
limb  is  contracted  or  convulsed,  and  some  in  a  manner 
transpire  miicksilver  at  every  pore.  "  There  was  one 
man  (says  Dr.  Pope)  who  was  not  in  the  mines  above  half 
a  year,  and  yet  whose  body  was  so  impregnated  with  this 
mineral,  that  putting  a  piece  of  brass  money  in  his  mouth, 
or  rubbing  it  between  his  fingers,  it  immediately  became 
aa  white  as  if  it  had  been  washed  over  with  quicksilver. 
In  this  manner-all  the  workmen  are  killed,  sooner  or  later 
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ed  with  iron  ochre  throughout  its  whole  coujse  from  Idna 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Lisonzo.  At  lae  same  time 
every  fish  disappeared  from  the  stream  except  the  eel, 
which  seems  to  hid  defiance  to  every  thing  except  actual 
broiling  or  roasting.  Even  when  the  galleries  had  been 
cleared  of  the  water,  it  was  impossible  to  work  in  them, 
partly  from  the  heat  ^hich  they  still  retained,  but  still  more 
from  the  fumes  of  the  sublimated  mercury,  which  produced 
in  the  miners  a  violent  salivation,  accompanied  with  con- 
vulsions and  trembling  of  the  limbs.  To  produce  an  al- 
most inhuman  zeal,  high  wages  were  offered  to  such  as 
would  venture  into  places  reckoned  themosv  dangerous,  to 
explore  the  consequence  of  the  disaster,  and  collect  the 
quicksilver  which  had  been  deposited  in  large  quantities  in 
the  galleries.  Many  purchased  this  additional  pittance 
with  their  lives  ;  and  the  atmosphere,  which  continued  for 
months  to  infect  the  mine,  was  so  baneful,  that  it  was  diffi- 
Qult  to  muster  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  men  for  or- 
dinary operations. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  volatility,  penetrating 
power,  and  noxiousness  of  mercurial  vapours  was  afibrded, 
in  1810,  on  board  the  Triumph  man  of  war.  This  vessel 
had  taken  on  board  thirty  tons  of  quicksilver,  contained  in 
leather  bags  of  fifty  pounds  each,  which  had  been  picked 
up  on  the  shore  of  Cadiz,  from  the  wreck  of  two  Spanish 
ships.  The  bags  were  stowed  in  the  bread  room,  nder  hold, 
and  store  rooms.  Being  saturated  with  salt  water,  in  about 
a  foUnight  they  all  decayed  and  burst.  In  collecting  the 
quicksilver,  to  save  it  in  casks,  much  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  unapproachable  recesses  of  the  ship,  and  some  was 
secreted  by  the  men,  who  an^used  themselves  with  it  in 
various  ways.  At  this  period  so  much  bilge  water  had 
collected  in  the  ship  that  the  stench  was  intolerable,  and 
the  carpenter's  mate  was  nearly  sufibcated  by  the  effluvia 
while  sounding  the  well.  The  effect  of  the  gas  evolved 
from  bilge  water  is  » lanifested  by  its  changing  to  black  any 
metallic  substance  In  this  instance,  however,  metals  of 
every  kind  were  coated  with  quicksilver;  and  a  general  af- 
fection of  the  mouth  took  place  among  the  men  and  offi- 
cers, to  a  severe  degree  of  salivation,  in  upward  of  two 
hundred  men.  It  ws^,  in  consequence,  necessary  to  take 
the  Triumph  into  dock,  remove  all  her  stores,  clean  her 
hold  thorough  y,  and  dislodge  one  of  her  lowest  planks,  in 
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•traits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  third  year."*^  Nevertheless,  the 
ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  property  which  the 
loadstone  has,  of  turning  toward  the  poles,  although  they 
knew  that  it  attracted  iron.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
general  cause  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;  they  were 
not  certain  that  the  ocean  surrounded  the  globe  without  in- 
terruption; some  indeed  suspected  it,  but  with  so  little 
foundation,  that  no  one  dared  to  say,  or  even  conjecture, 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  Toyage  round  the  world. 
Magellan,  or  rather  Cano,  for  Magellan  was  slain  at  Zebu, 
was  the  first  who  made  it,  A.  D.  1519,  in  twelve  hundred 
and  twenty-four  days.  Drake  was  the  second,  in  1577, 
and  he  accomplished  it  in  one  thousand  and  fifty-six  days ; 
Thomas  Cavendish  afterwar  i  performed  this  great  voyage 
in  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  days,  in  the  year  1586. 
These  famous  travellers  were  the  first  who  demonstrated, 
physically,  the  globular  form  and  the  extent  of  the  earth's 
circumference ;  for  the  ancients  were  far  from  having  a 
just  measure  of  this  circumference.  The  general  and  re- 
gulated winds,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  long 
voyages,  were  also  absolutely  unknown  to  them ;  we  must 
therefore  not  be  surprised  at  the  little  progress  they  made 
in  geography ;  since  at  present,  in  spite  of  all  the  know- 
le^[e  we  have  acquirea  by  the  aid  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  the  discoveries  of  navigators,  many  things 
remain  still  to  be  found,  and  vast  countries  to  be  discovered. 
An  area  of  145,600,000  square  English  miles,  being 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  fflobe,  is  occupi- 
ed by  the  ocean  and  its  inland  seas  and  bays.  Of  this 
mighty  ma^s  of  waters,  about  seven-twelfths  lie  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  five-twelfths  in  the  northern. 
In  the  fme,  the  proportion  of  ocean  to  land  is  nearly  as 
seven  to  five ;  in  the  other,  it  is  as  thirteen  to  two.  The 
depth  of  the  ocean  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  with 
perfect  accuracy.  In  some  places  it  is  certainly  immense. 
From  data  furnished  by  the  calculations  of  Laplace,  the 
mean  depth  has  been  taken  at  two  miles,  which  gives 
290,000,000  of  cubic  miles  for  the  cubic  contents. 

• 

The  FORM  OF  THR  EARTH  IS  uot  that  of  a  perfect  globe, 
but  rather  what  is  termed  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  globe  which 
is  flattish  at  the  poles ;  the  axis,  therefore,  or  line  which 
may  be  suppose!  to  pass  through  it  at  the  equator,  is  to  its 

'  8m  Bttid  lib.  w. 
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Feet  Inch. 

14.  Marl  in  stone,  the  grviin  not  so  fine    ...  1    6 

15.  More  grained  and  thicker  marl     ....  2    8 

16.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  sand,  mixed  with  sea 
fi)88il  shells,  which  had  no  adherence  with  the  sand, 

and  whose  colours  were  perfect 16 

17.  Very  small  gravel  or  fine  marl  powder    ..20 

18.  Marl  in  hard  stone 3    6 

19.  Very  lar^e  powdered  marl  , 16 

20.  Hard  and  calcinable  stone  like  marble    ..16 

21.  Gray  and  vitrifiable  sand  with  fossil  shells, 
particularly  oysters  and  muscles,  which  had  no  ad- 
nerence  with  sand,  and  were  not  petrified.   ...  3    0 

22.  White  vitrifiable  sand  mixed  with  shells      .  2    0 

23.  Sand  streaked  red  and  white,  vitrifiable  and 
mixed  with  the  like  shells 1    U 

24.  Larger  sand,  but  still  vitrifiable,  and  mixed 

with  the  like  shelb 10 

26.  Gray,  fine,  and  vitrifiable  sand,  with  similar 

shells 8    6 

26.  Very  fine  fat  sand,  with  a  few  shells  ...  3    0 

27.  Freestone 3    0 

28.  Vitrifiable  sand,  streaked  red  and  white      •  4    0 

29.  White  vitrifiable  sand 3    6 

30.  Reddish  vitrifiable  sand 15    0 


Total  depth  when  they  left  oflT  digging  100    6 

lu  a  trench  made  at  Amsterdam  to  make  a  pit,  the  eanh 
was  dry  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and 
the  strata  of  earth  were  found  as  follows :  seven  feet  of  ve- 
getable or  garden  earth,  nine  feet  turf,  nine  feet  soft  clay, 
eight  feet  sand,  four  feet  earth,  ten  feet  sand,  on  which  it 
is  custonuiry  to  fix  the  piles  which  support  the  houses  of 
Amstierdam ;  then  two  feet  argil  or  clay,  four  of  white  sand, 
five  of  dry  earth,  one  of  soft  earth,  fourteen  of  gravel,  eight 
argil,  mixed  with  earth ;  four  of  gravel,  mixed  with  shells ; 
then  clay  one  hundred  and  two  feet  thick,  and  at  last  thir- 
ty-one feet  s^nd,  at  which  depth  they  ceased  diggincf. 

Every  stratum,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  has  an 
equal  thickness  throughout  \fa  whole  extent :  that  is,  everf 
bed  of  any  matter  whatever,  taken  seperately,  has  an  equal 
thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  for  example,  when 
the  bed  of  stone  in  a  quarry  is  three  feet  thick  in  one  part, 
it  will  have  the  same  thickness  throughout:  if  in  one  pan 
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It  is  foand  to  be  six  feet  thick,  it  will, be  so  throughout  In 
tlf  e  quarries  about  Paris  the  bed  of  good  stooe  is  not  thick, 
scarcely  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet;  in  other  qumr* 
ries,  as  those  of  Burgundy,  the  stone  is  linuch  thicker.  Ii 
is  the  same  with  marble ;  the  black  and  white  marble  have 
a  thicker  bed ;  the  coloured  are  commonly  thinner,  and 
there  are  beds  of  very  hard  stone,  which  the  fanners  in 
Burgundy  make  use  of  to  cover  their  houses,  that  ara  not 
above  an  inch  thick.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  horizontal  strata  is  so  greatly  varied^  that 
it  is  found  from  one  line  and  less  to  one,  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  one  hundred  feet  thick ;  the  ancient  and  modem  quarries 
which  are  horizontally  dug,  and  the  perpendicular  and 
other  divisions  of  mountains,  prove  that  there  are  extensive 
strata  in  all  directions. 

The  progress  of  modern  science  has  shown  the  ideas  of 
Bnfibn,  both  with  respect  to  the  constituent  materials  of 
our  globe  and  the  arrangement  of  those  materials,  to  be  so 
erroneous,  not  to  say  absurd,  that  we  must  here  desert  him, 
and  seek  for  other  and  safer  guides  to  geological  know- 
ledge. The  following  outline  of  geology,  from  Mr.  Mae- 
laren's  treatise  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  from  Dr.  lire's  excellent  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  will  give  the  general  reader  a  sufficient  insight 
into  the  subject.  * 

"  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,"  says  Mr.  Macla- 
ren,  "  to  enter  into  the  disputes  which  divide  geologists. 
Conceiving  that  the  principles  of  geology,  in  the  present 
day,  are  to  be  considered  as  little  better  than  provisional, 
we  shall  recnr  to  them  as  sparinc^ly  as  possible.  Of  the 
central  nucleus,  as  already  stated,  we  can  know  nothing 
but  by  inference.  The  outer  crust,  however,  lies  exposed 
in  part  to  our  view,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed, so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  consist  of  firnr 
great  classes.  1.  Those  rocks  which  neither  contain  any 
animdl  or  vegetable  remains  themselves,  nor  are  inter- 
jnixed  with  rocks  which  do  contain  them,  and  are  therefere 
termed  primitive  or  primary^  as  havingbeen  formed  before 
the  existence  of  organized  beings.  Tliese  are  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate,  which  occur  abundantly 
in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  with  quartz  rock,  serpentine, 
g-anular  limestone,  &c.  which  occur  more  sparingly,  llieae 
rocks  never  contain  organic  remains,  and,  till  lately,  wew 
iupposed  never  to  cover  rocks  containing  them ;  but  a  larger 
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ezperieBce  has  shown,  that  this  does  not  hold  true  entirely, 
BTen  of  granite  itself.  (Daubuisson,  II.  226.)  2.  Rocks 
containing  organic  remains,  or  generally  associated  with 
other  rocks  in  which  such  substances  are  found,  and  which, 
as  having  been  formed  posterior  to  the  existence  of  organ- 
ized beings,  are  termed  secondary.  These  are  gray  wacke, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  gypsum  of  various  kinds,  slate 
clay,  with  certain  species  of  trap,  and  they  are  found  lying 
above  the  primary  or  older  rocks.  3.  Above  these  second- 
ary rocks,  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  earth,  and  moss  are  found, 
which  have  been  termed  alluvial  rocks  or  formations.  4. 
The  name  of  volcanic  formations  has  been  given  to  beds  of 
lava,  scorisB,  and  other  matter  thrown  out  at  certain  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  by  subterranean  fire. 

*'  A  very  distinct  arrangement  can  be  traced  among 
theie  rocks,  though  they  present  a  confiised  appearance  to 
the  eye  on  a  first  view.  Where  those  of  the  primitive  and 
secondary  classes  are  exposed  together,  the  granite,  which 
generally  exists  in  unstratified  masses,  is  found  almost  in- 
variably under  all  the  others ;  and  yet  it  also  occupies  the 
highest  points  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  gneiss,  which 
is  merely  a  stratified  granite,  lies  next  it;  then  the  mica 
slate,  then  the  clay  slate.  The  primary  limestone,  trap 
serpentine,  &c.  lie  in  occasional  beds  intermixed  with  these. 
And  above  all,  the  primary  formations  are  gray  wacke, 
sandstone,  and  other  secondary  rocks.  Farther,  the  pri- 
mary rocks  are  in  general  highly  crystalline  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  and  at  the  points  where  they  are  exposed  to  view, 
are  found  standine  on  their  edges,  or  inclining  to  the  ho- 
rizon, seldom  at  a  less  angle  than  forty-five  degrees.  The 
secondary  rocks  again  have  rather  the  appearance  of  me- 
chanical deposits ;  they  occupy  a  more  horizontal  position  ; 
and  their  upper  edges,  or  outgoings,  are  generally  found  at 
a  lower  level  than  those  of  the  primary  class.  On  these 
facts,  geologists  have  founded  certain  general  conclusions. 
From  the  oblate  spheroidal  figure  of  the  globe,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  mineral  masses  in  beds  or  strata,  they  as- 
sume that  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  outer  crust,  was  at  one 
tune  in  a  fluid  st ite.  That  the  central  nucleus,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  is  encompassed  round  and  round  by  a 
coat  or  shell  of  granite,  which,  crystallizing  from  a  fluid 
•taite  by  the  force  of  a  strong  affinity,  has  assumed  a  very 
irregular  figure,  shooting  up  its  elevated  cones  or  ridges  at 
some  points,  which  form  the  naked  summits  of  mountains 
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Glass  I.  Primitive  Rocks,  1.  Granite.  2.  Gneiss.  S. 
Mica  slate.  4.  Clay  slate.  5.  Primiiiye  imestone.  6. 
Primitive  trap.  7.  Serpentine.  8.  Porphyry.  9.  Sye- 
nites. 10.  Topaz  rock.  1 1 .  Quartz  rock.  12.  Primitive 
flinty  slate.     13.  Primitive  gypsum.     14.  White  stone 

Class  II.   Transition  Rocks,     1.  Transition  limestone. 

2,  Transition*  trap.  3.  Gray  wackc.  4.  Transition  flinty 
slate.     5.  Transition  gypsum. 

Class  III.  Floetz  Rocks,  1.  Old  red  sandstone^  or  first 
sandstone  formation.     2.  First  or  oldest  floetz  limestone. 

3.  First  or  oldest  floetz  gypsum.  4.  Second  or  variegated 
sandstone  formation.  5.  Second  floetz  gypsum.  6.  Se- 
cond floetz  limestone.  7.  Third  floetz  limestone.  8.  Rock 
•alt  formation.  9.  Chalk  formation.  10.  Floetz  trap  fbr^ 
mation.  11.  Independent  coal  formation.  12.  Newest 
floetz  trap  formation. 

Class  IV.  Alluvial  Rocks.  1.  Peat.  2.  Sand  and  graveL 
3.  Loam.  4.  Bog  iron  ore.  5«  Nagelfluh.  6.  Calc  tuff. 
7.  Calc  sinter. 

Class  V.  Volcanic  Rocks*  *Pseudo  volcanic  rocks.  1. 
Burnt  clay.  2.  Porcelain  jasper.  3.  Earth  slag.  4.  Co- 
lumnar clay  iron  stone.  5.  Polier,  or  polishing  slate. 
♦♦True  volcanic  rocks.  1.  Ejected  stones  and  lava.  2. 
Different  kinds  of  lava.  3.  The  matter  of  muddy  eruptions. 

"  The  primitive  rocks,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  **  lie  undermost, 
and  never  contain  any  traces  of  organized  beings,  imbed- 
ded in  them.  The  transition  rocks  contain  comparatively 
few  organic  remains,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
chemical  structure  of  the  primitive  than  to  the  mechanical 
t)f  the  secondary  rocks.  As  these  transition  rocks  were 
taken  by  Werner  from  among  those  which,  in  his  general 
arrangement,  were  called  secondary,  the  formation  of  that 
class  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  latter  term.  To 
denote  the  mineral  masses  reposing  on  the  transition  series, 
he  accordingly  employed  the  term  floetz  rocks,  from  the 
idea  that  they  were  generally  stratified  in  places  nearly 
horizontal,  while  those  of  the  older  strata  were  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  considerable  angles.  But  this  holds  good 
in  regard  to  the  structure  of  those  countries  only  which  art 
comparatively  low  :  in  the  Jura  chain,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Werner's  floetz  fonnations  are 
highly  inclined.  -  Should  we,  therefore,  persist  in  the  use 
of  this  term,  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  we  must  prepare  our- 
•ehes  to  speak  of  vertical  beds  of  floetz  (i.  e.  horizontal*^ 
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Umeslone,  &c.  As  the  inquiries  of  geologists  extended  tiw 
knowledge  of  the  various  formations,  Werner,  or  his  di»* 
ciples,  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  the  bulky  class  of 
floetz  rocks  into  floetz  and  newest  floetz,  thus  completing 
a  fourfold  enumeration.  Some  writers  have  bestowed  the 
term  tertiary  on  the  newest  floetz  rocks  of  Werner,  The 
foUowing  synoptical  view  of  geological  arrangement  ii 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare. 


Chaneur. 

Proposed 
Name*. 

Wemeriaa 
Names. 

Other  Wiksau 

1.  ForroaUoos  chiefly  of 
;    »and  and  clay,  above 

the  chalk. 

1 

Superior 
order. 

Neweet 
floetz  class. 

Terttaiy  ekMi 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Sanda  and  claya 
c  Calcareous   free* 

moncB,     CooUtBt) 
and  argUlaeeoaa 
beds. 
d.  New  rtd    tmnd- 
Btons,    eongUmtB- 
Tat4f  and  magnt- 
§ian  UwuMtone, 

Supermedial 
order. 

Floetz  das. 

ffflcondsiy  idm 

• 

3.  CaxbODlfbsous  rocka, 

compiifling, 
a.  Coal  mea»ure». 
h.  Carboniferous  Ume- 

•tone, 
e.  Old  red  oand  ttont. 

% 
Medial  order. 

SomeUmes  referred  to  the  preeed* 
Ing,  sometiraes  to  the  succeed* 
Ing  class,  by  writers  of  these 
Bchools;   very  often  the  coal 
measures  are  referred  to  the 
former,  the  subjacent  llmeslaie 
and  sandstone  to  the  latter. 

4.  Rooftrng-alate^^ccAc 
Ac 

Submediai 

Order. 

• 

TranBttton     1    Intennedlats 
class.         1          elaaa 

&  Mica  elate,  gneieOf 
graniUt  Ac. 

Jfiferior 
Order. 

PrlmlUve             Primitive 
class.                   claaa 

In  all  these  formations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
we  find  a  repetition  of  rocks  and  beds  of  similar  chemical 
compositions ;  i.  e.  siliceous,  argillaceous^,  and  calcareous, 
but  with  a  considerable  difierence  in  texture  ;  those  in  the 
lowest  formation  being  compact,  often  chrystalliae,  while 
those  in  the  highest  and  most  recent  are  loose  and  earthy. 
These  repetitions  form  what  the  Wernerians  call  forma- 
tion snites.    We  may  inention, 

1st.  The  limestone  suite.  This  exhibits,  in  the  inferior 
or  primitive  order,  crystalline  marbles ;  in  the  two  next, 
or  transition  and  carboniferous  orders,  compact  and  tab- 
crystalline  limestones  (Derbyshire  limestone)  in  the  snpei^ 
medial  or  floetz  order,  less  compact  limestone,  (lias,)  calca 
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reofis  freestone  (Portland  and  Bath  stone,)  and  chalk-,  in 
the  superior  or  newest  floetz  order,  loose  earthy  limestones. 

2.  The  argillaceous  suite  presents  the  following  grada- 
tions ;  clay  slate,  shale  of  the  coal  measures,  shale  of  the 
lias,  clays  alternating  in  the  oolite  series,  and  that  of  the 
sanjd  beneath  the  chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  clays  above  the  chalk. 

3d.  The  siliceous  suite  may  (since  many  of  the  sand- 
stones of  which  it  consists  present  evident  traced  of  felspar 
and  abundance  of  mica,  as  well  as  grains  of  quartz,  and 
since  mica  is  more  or  less  present  in  every  bed  of  sand) 
perhaps  deserve  to  have  granite  placed  at  its  head,  as  its 
several  members  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the 
detritus  of  that  rock :  it  may  be  continued  thuf ;  quartz 
rock  and  transition  sandstone*  old  red  sandstone,  millstone 
grit,  and  coal  grits,  new  red  sandstone,  sand  and  sandstone 
beneath  the  chalk,  and  above  the  chalk.  In  all  these  in- 
stances a  regular  diminution  in  the  degree  of  consolidation 
Play  be  perceived  in  ascending  the  series. 

We  noticed  before,  that  the  remains  of  vegetables  and 
animals  are  confined  to  the  secondary  formations.  We 
have  now  to  add,  that  they  are  not  irregularly  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  these  formations,  but  dis- 
posed as  it  were  in  families,  each  formation  containing  an 
association  oi  species  peculiar,  in  n^ny  instances,  to  itself, 
widely  differing  from  those  of  other  formations,  and  ac 
companying  it  through  its  whole  course ;  so  that  at  two 
distinct  points  on  the  line  of  the  same  formation,  we  are 
sure  of  meeting  the  same  general  assemblage  of  fossil  re- 
mains. It  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  laws  which  have 
been  stated,  if  the  observer's  attention  is  directed  to  two  of 
the  most  prominent  formations  of  this  island ;  namely,  the 
chalk  and  the  limestone  which  underlie  the  coal  in  North- 
umberland, Derbyshire,  South  Y^ales  and  Somerset.  Now, 
if  he  examines  a  collection  ^f  fossils  from  the  chalk  ol 
Flamborough  Head,  or  from  that  of  Dover  Clifis,  or,  it  may 
be  added,  from  Poland  or  Paris,  he  will  find  eight  or  nine 
species  out  of  ten  the  same ;  he  will  observe  the  same 
echinites  associated  with  the  same  shells;  nearly  one  half 
of  these  echinites  he  will  perceive  to  belong  to  divisions  of 
that  family  unknown  in  a  recent  state,  and  indeed  in  any 
other  fossil  bed  exceprt  the  chalk.  If  he  next  proceeds  td 
inspect  parcels  of  fossils  from  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
he  will  in  the  same  manner  find  them  to  agree  with  each 
•ther«  from  whichever  of  the  above  localities  they  may 
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baye  been  brought;  that  is,  he  will  -find  the  sam^  corals, 
the  same  encriuites,  the  same  products,  terebratuiae,  spiri- 
ferae,  &c.  But,  lastly,  if  he  compares  the  collection  from 
the  chalk  with  that  from  the  mountain  lime,  he  will  not 
find  one  single  instance  of  specific  agreement,  and  in  yery 
few  instances  any  thing  that  could  deceive  eyen  an  un- 
practiced  eye,  by  the  superficial  resemblance  of  such  an 
agreement 

If  we  cast  a  rapid  yiew  over  the  phenomena  of  this  dis- 
tribution, the  subject  must  appear  to  present  some  of  the 
most  singular  problems  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
the  inquirer  into  nature.  First,  we  have  a  foundation  of 
primitive  rocks  destitute  of  these  organic  remains  ;  in  the 
next  succeeding  series,  (that  of  transition,)  corals,  encrinites, 
and  testacea,  difiTerent  however  from  those  now  known, 
appear  at  first  sparingly.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  are  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  in  the  transition  rocks,  but  more  abundant ;  the  coal 
measures  (coal  strata)  however,  themselves,  which  repose 
on  this  limestone,  present  scarcely  a  single  shell  or  coral ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  abound  with  veeetable  remains,  ferns, 
flags,  reeds  of  unknown  species,  and  large  trunks  of  suc- 
culent plants,  strangers  to  the  present  globe.  Upon  the 
coal  rest  beds  again  containing  marine  remains,  (the  mag- 
nesian  limestone,)  then  a  long  interval  (of  new  red  sand- 
stone) intervenes,  destitute  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of  or- 
ganic remains,  preparing  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  a  new 
order  of  things.  This  order  commences  in  the  lias,  and  is 
continued  in  the  oolites,  green  and  iron  sands,  and  chalk. 
All  these  beds  contain  corals,  encrinites,  echinites,  testa- 
cea, Crustacea,  vertebral  fishes,  and  marine  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  yet  widely  distinguished  from  the  families 
contained  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  transition  and  carboni- 
ferous class,  and  particularly  distinguished  among  them- 
selves, according  to  the  bed  which  they  occupy.  Hitherto 
the  remains  are  always  petrified,  i.  e.  impregnated  with 
the  mineral  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  But 
lastly,  in  the  strata  which  cover  the  chalk,  we  find  the 
shells  merely  preserved^  and  in  such  a  state,  that  when  the 
clay  or  sand  in  which  they  lie  is  washed  off,  they  might 
appear  to  be  recent,  had  they  not  lost  their  colour,  and  be- 
'  come  more  brittle.  Here  we  find  beds  of  marine  shells 
4iUer  mating  with  others  peculiar  to  fresh  water,  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  depf  uted  by  reciprocating  inundatiom 
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of  fresh  and  salt  water*  In  the  higkest  of  the  n^guldf 
strata,  the  crag,  we  at  length  can  find  an  identity  wiih  the 
shells  at  present  existing  on  the  same  coast ;  and,  lastly- 
over  all  these  strata  indiscriminately,  there  is  spread  a 
covering  of  gravel  (seemingly  formed  by  the  action  of  m 
deluge,  which  has  lietached  and  rounded  by  attraction 
fragments  of  the  rocks  over  which  it  swept)  containing  the 
remains  of  numerous  land  quadrupeds,  many  of  them  of 
unknown  genera  or  species  (the  mastodon,  and  the  fossil 
species  of  the  elephant,  or  mammoth,  bear,  rhinoceros,  and 
elk,)* mingled  with  others,  (hyenas,)  dLc.  equally  strangers 
to  the  climates  where  they  are  now  found,  yet  associated 
with  many  at  present  occupying  the  same  countries. 

Another  class  of  substances  imbedded  in  the  fecondary 
strata,  and. throwing  light  on  the  convulsions  amidst  which 
they  have  been  formed,  are  the  pebbles,  or  rolled  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  older  than  themselves,  which  they  are 
often  found  to  contain.  Thus  the  lower  beds  of  the  s.u- 
permedial  order  (namely,  the  conglomerate  rocks  of  the 
new  red  sandstone)  contain,  in  great  abundance,  rolled  frag- 
ments of  the  carboniferous  limestone  belonging  to  the  class 
next  below  it,  (the  medial  order,)  as  well  as  of  many  still 
older  rocks ;  being  in  fact  only  a  consolidated  mass  of 
gravel,  composed  of  debris  of  these  rocks. 

The  necessary  inferences  frmn  this  fact  are,  first,  The 
rock  whence  the  fragments  were  derived  must  have  been 
consolidated,  and,  subsequently  to  that  consolidation,  have 
been  exposed  to  the  mechanical  violence  (probably  the 
action  of  agitated  waters)  which'  tore  from  it  these  masses, 
and  rounded  them  by  attrition,  before  the  rock  in  which 
these  fragments  are  now  imbedded  was  found :  and,  se- 
condly. Since  loose  gravel  beds  (and  such  miist  have  been 
the  original  form  of  these,  though  now  consolidated  into 
conglomerate  rocks)  cannot  be  accumulated  to  any  extent 
from  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  highly  inclined  plane,  we 
are  sure,  when  we  find  such  beds  as  we  oilen  do,  in  near- 
ly vertical  strata,  that  this  cannot  have  been  their  origin- 
al  position,  but  is  one  into  which  they  have  been  forced 
by  convulsions  which  hare  dislocated  them  subsequently 
to  their  conglomeration.  These  consolidated  gravel  beds 
are  called  conglomerates,  breccias,  or  pudding  stones ;  we 
find  them  amoncr  the  transition  rock,  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, in  the  millstone  grits  and  coal  grits,  in  the  lower  * 
members  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  the  sand  strata,  be- 
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neath  the  chalky  and  in  the  grarel  beds  aasoeiated  with 
the  plastic  clay,  and  interposed  be'tween  the  chalk  and 
great  London  clay. 

From  the  occurrence  of  the  marine  remains  lately  po- 
liced, occnpjring,  as  they  do,  rocks  spread  over  two  thirds 
of  the  sur&ce  of  every  part  of  our  continents  which  have 
been  ezplored«  and  rising  to  the  highest  situations,  even 
to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyreibees,  and  still  more  ele- 
vated points  on  the  Andes,  it  is  an  inevitabk  inference, 
that  the  greater  pan  of  those  continents  have  not  only 
been  covered  hv»  but  have  been  formed  of,  materials  col- 
lected within  the  bosom  of  the  ocean;  that  we  inhabil 
countries  which  we  may  truly  ctllfaetasexaquoret^rrmt. 
The  great  and  fundamental  problem,  therefore^  of  theo- 
retical geology,  is  obviously  to  assign  adequate  causes  for 
the  chimge  of  level  in  this  ocean,  which  has  permitted 
these  masses,  which  once  formed  the  bottom  of  its  chan- 
nel, to  rise  in  hills  and  mountains  above  its  waves.  The 
causes  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  are  reduciUe  to 
two  general  classes.  First,  the  decrease  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water.  This  must  have  resulted  from  causes 
entirely  chemical,  namely,  the  decomposition  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  water,  its  constituents  entering  into  new  fmrms 
of  combination ;  and  its  fixation  in  the  rocks  formed  be- 
neath it.  It  is  probable  that  these  causes  have  operated 
in  some  degree;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  very  great  difference  of  level  for  which  we  have 
to  account. 

The  second  class  of  possible  causes  is  entirely  mecha- 
nical ;  those,  namely,  which  may  have  produced  a  change 
of  relative  level  without  any  dimunition  of  absolute  quan 
tity  in  the  waters. 

The  causes  of  this  kind  which  have  been  proposed  are 
first,  The  absorption  of  the  water  into  a  supposed  central 
cavity ;  but  the  now  ascertained  density  of  the  earth  (be* 
ing  greater  than  that  which  would  result  from  an  entirely 
solid  sphere  of  equal  magnitude  of  the  most  compact 
known  rock,)  renders  the  existence  of  any  such  cavity 
very  doubtful. 

Secondly,  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roval  Institu- 
tion, vol.  ii,  has  proposed  the  very  ingenious  hypothesis, 
that  a  change  of  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  will,  from 
the  unequal  expansibility  of  the  materials  of  land  and 
ter,  sufficiendy  account  for  this  change  of  level. 
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Thirdly,  It  has  been  ascribed  to  yioleni  conyulsions, 
wKich  have  either  heaved  up  the  present  continents,  or 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  (as  the  same  relative 
chaqge  must  have  taken  place  in  either  view,)  depressed 
the  present  (Channel  of  the  ocean.  If  the  violent  elevation 
of  the  continent,  or  depression  of  the  channel  of  the  ocean, 
supposed  in  the  last  mentioned  hypothesis,  really  took 
place,  it  must  have  left  traces  in  the  disturbed,  contorted, 
and  highly  inclined  position  of  the  strata ;  and  these  dis- 
turbances  must  be  greatest  where  the  chang^  of  level  has 
been  the  greatest,  i.  e.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  loftiest 
mountains.     Now  this  is  actually  the  case. 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  an  import- 
ant part  to  volcanic  agency  in  modifying  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  the  following,  at  least  plausible,  arguments 
may  oe  adduced. 

1.  It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  object  is  to  assign 
an  adequate  cause  tor  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  emergence 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  present  continent ;  and 
that  when  so  mighty  an  effort  is  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
mind  must  be  prepared  to  admit,  without  being  startled 
causes  of  a  force  and  energy  greatly  exceeding  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  from  actual  observation. 

2.  The  broken  and  inclined  state,  and  inclined  position 
of  the  strata  composing  those  continents,  many  of  which 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  original  formation  ho- 
rizoptal,  indicate,  as  we  have  seen,  that  one  at  least  of  the 
causes  operating  to  efiect  this  great  change  of  relative 
tevel  between  the  land  and  Waters,  was  the  elevation  of 
the  fonner  by  mechanical  force. 

3.  The  only  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whose 
operation  bears  any  analogy  to  the  efiects  above  specified, 
is  the  volcanic  energy,  which  still  occasionally  forms  new 
islands,  and  elevates  new  mountains. 

4.  Although  these  effects  are  now  indeed  partial  and 
limited,  yet  there  is  certain  proof  that  volcanic  agency  has 
formeily  been  much  more  active ;  the  extinct  volcanoes 
of  the  Rhine,  Hungary,  and  Auvergne,  as  well  as  those 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Italy,  where  only  one 
remains  in  activity,  concur  in  proving,  that  at  present  we 
experience  only  the  expiring  efforts,  as  it  were,  of  those 
gigantic  powers  which  have  once  ravaged  the  face  of 
nature.  * 

5.  If  to  this  certain  proof  of  the  greater  prevalence  of 
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volcanic  convulsions  in  eadiei,  bui  siill  uomparaiivcly  re< 
e«nt,  periods  of  the  history  of  our  planet,  wo  add  ihe  pre- 
Bumpiion  ihai  the  trap  rocks  {so  singularly  intruded  among 
[he  reg^ar  strata,  and  producing,  where  ihey  traverse 
ihoae  strata,  so  precisely  the  effects  of  heal  acting  under 
compression,  and  ao  different  in  all  their  phenomena  from 
formationa  decidedly  aqueous)  were  of  volcanic  origin,  we 
shall  find  scarcely  a  country  existing  which  haa  not  been  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  this  powerful  principle.  If  with 
many  of  the  best  geological  observers,  (Or.  M'CuUoch, 
Von  Bucb,  Necker,  &c.,)  we  incline  to  extend  the  same 
coBclusiona  to  groniiic  rocks,  a  mass  of  volcanic  power, 
clearly  adequate  to  oil  the  required  effects,  is  provided. 

6.  The  question  will  undoubtedly  present  itself,  what 
is  the  source  of  volcanic  action  !  And  sufficient  proof  ex- 
ists, that  this  source  is  deeply  seated  beneath  the  lowest 
rocks  with  which  our  examination  of  the  earth'^  surface 
makes  us  acquainted ;  for,  in  Auvergne,  the  lavas  have 
evidently  been  erupted  from  beneath  the  primitive  rocks. 

7.  The  very  important  recent  discoveries  with  regard 
to  the  increased  temperature  noticed  in  descending  deep 
mines,  &c.  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Fourner,  will,  if  confirm- 
ed by  further  examination,  prove,  that  some  great  source 
of  heat  exists  beneath  the  earth's  crust. 

8.  A  degree  of  presunjption  may  be  thought  to  arise 
from  these  consideriiiions,  tha 
on  a  healed  nucleus,  the  (rue 
If  this  nucleus  be  in  a  fluid  ( 
tions  would  readily  account 
have  affected  that  crust,  both  ii 
elevating  portions  of  its  strata,  i 
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source  of  volcanic  energy. 

ir  viscous  slate,  its  undola- 

for  the  convulsions  which 

iginally  dislocating  and 

.  the  actual  phonome- 


rthquakes  (of  many  of  which  pher 
hypothesis  appears  to  offer  a  sufficieniexplaoation)  while. 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  afford  an  adequate  reason  for 
the  figure  of  the  globe  as  a  spheroid  of  rotation. 

9.  On  this  supposition,  we  should  at  once  perceive  a 
reason  why  the  effects  of  the  volcanic  force  may  have  been 
much  more  violent  in  earlier  periods,  while  that  mass  of 
deposites  which  now  covers  the  supposed  volcanic  nucleus 
was  but  gradually  forming  over  it  than  at  present;  and 
we.  shall  also  find  a  reason  for  the  higher  temperature, 
which  many  of  the  remains  of  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
tabic  kingdoms,  found  in  the  strata  of  countries  now  toe 
3" 
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eold  for  the  existence  of  their  recent  analogies,  appear  to 
indicate  as  having  formerly  prevailed. 

10.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  essential 
.conditions  of  the  theory  above  sketched  is,  the  operation 
of  volcanic  agency  beneath  the  pressure  of  an  incumbent 
ocean ;  and  that  it  does  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  ques- 
tion the  Neptunian  origin  of  the  maiority  of  the  rocks 
which  have  evidently  been  formed  m  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  With  regard  to  the  trap  rocks  alone,  and  perhaps 
the  granitic,  does  it  venture  even  to.  insinuate  an  opposite 
mode  of  forfnation  ? 

Mr.  Gouybeare  next  shows,  that  the  Wemenan  gene* 
ralization  of  the  phenomena  is  too  hasty.  It  supposes  the 
oasset  edges  of  the  strata  to  occupy  levels  successively 
lower  and  lower  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  less  ancient 
formation,  and  as  they  recede  from  the  primitive  chains, 
forming  the  edges  of  the  basins  in  which  they  have  been 
deposited.  For  if  we  compare  the  basset  edges  of  the 
same  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  great  EoropeaQ 
basin  (assuming  the  primitive  ranges  of  our  own  island 
as  one  of  its  borders,  and  those  of  the  Alpine  chains  as  the 
other,)  we  shall  find  their  level  totally  different. 

The  oolite,  for  instance,  whose  highest  .point  with  us  is 
less  than  1200  feet,  attains  a  height  of  more  than  4000  in 
the  Jura  chain,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Buckland  crowning  some  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  rugged  summits  of  the  Alps  themselves.  Again, 
if  we  compare  the  inclination  of  the  strata  at  the  edges  Of 
the  basin,  we  shall  find  every  thing  but  the  supposed  regular 
gradation,  from  a  highly  elevated  to  a  horizontal  position : 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  see  the  horizontal  beds  general- 
ly reposing  at  once  upon  the  truncated  edges  of  those 
which  lie  at  very  consiaerable  angles  ;•  and  in  place  of  the 
general  conformity  or  parallelism  which  ought  to  prevail 
between  the  several  formations,  we  shall  observe,  in  many 
instances,  appearances  of  the  greatest  irregularity  in  this 
respect ;  and  these  irregularities  will  be  found  to  increase 
in  approaching  those  chains  which  are  the  most  elevated. 

But  if  we  suppose,  that  during  the  regular  and  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  Wemerian  sys- 
tem, the  contments  were  elevated  by  mechanical  forces 
meting  in  a  series  of  great  convulsions,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
obtain  a  nearer  approximation  to  agreement  with  the  ac- 
tual pbenom3na  as  deduced  from  observation.     If  these 
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general   tendency  to  a  direction  from  north-west    toward 
south  and  east,  greatly  modified,  however,  by  obvious 
ocal  circumstances. 

**  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  these  travelled  fragments  is,  that  we  often  find  them  in 
masses  of  considerable  size,  accumulated  in  situations  now 
•eparated  by  the  intervention  of  deep  valleys  from  the  pa- 
rent hills,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  whence  we  know  them  to 
have  been  torn.  This  appears  to  be  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  these  intervening  valleys  must  have  been  excavated 
subsequently  to  the  transportation  of  these  blocks ;  for 
though  we  can  readily  conceive  how  the  agency  of  violent 
currents  may  have  driven  these  blocks  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  if  the  vis  a  tergo  were  sufficient,  along  a  level 
surface,  or  even  a  slight  and  very  gradual  acclivity ;  it  is 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  them  the  Sisyphean  labour  of  roll- 
ing rocky  masses,  sometimes  of  many  tons  in  weight,  up 
the  face  of  abrupt  and  high  escarpments.  The  attcntien 
of  geologists  was  first  directed  to  this  phenomenon  by  the 
discoveries  of  Saussure,  who  noticed  one  of  its  most  strik- 
ing cases — ^the  occurrence  of  massive  fragments  torn  from 
the  primitive  chains  of  the  Alps,  scattered  at  high  levels 
on  the  escarpment  of  the  opposite  calcareous  and  seconda- 
ry chains  of  the  Jura,  although  between  the  two  points 
the  deep  valley  containing  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  interpos- 
ed. This  phenomenon  is  one  of  very  common  occurrence. 
The  downs  surrounding  Bath,  (Hampton  Down  for  eAam- 
ple,)  though  abruptly  scarped,  and  surrounded  by  valleys 
more  than  six  hundred  feet  deep,  have  yet  on  their  very 
summits  flints  transported  from  the  distant  chalk  hills. 
The  simplest  explanation  of  this  fact  will  be,  that  these 
fragments  were  transported  by  the  first  action  of  the  cur- 
rents, before  they  had  eflected  the  exc^avation  of  the  val- 
leys, now  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  native 
rocks  whence  they  were  derived. 

'*  The  organic  remains  of  land  animals  dispersed  through 
this  diluvial  gravel  must,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be 
referred  to  the  races  extinguished  by  the  great  convulsion 
which  formed  that  gravel ;  many  of  them  are  of  species 
still  inhabiting  the  countries  where  they  are  thus  found ; 
some  of  the  species  now  inhabiting  only  other  climates ; 
and  some  few,  of  species  and  genera  now  entirely  un- 
known. 

"  To  the  same  period  we  may  ascribe  the  bones  of  the 
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mnie  species  with  the  abote^  fomd  in  many  caverns;  but, 
in  many  of  these  mstances,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
animals  now  found  there,  previously  inhabited  them  as 
their  dens.     Professor  Buckland  appears  to  hare  proved 
satisfactorily,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  re- 
markable instance  of  the  cavern  lately  discovered  near  Kir- 
by  Moorside,  Yorkshire.     Here  the  remains  found  m  the 
greatest  abundance  are  those  of  hyenas ;  with  these  are 
mingled  fragments  of  various  animals,  from  the  mammoth 
to  the  water  rat.     All  the  bones  present  evident  traces  of 
having  been  mangled  and  gnawed ;  and  the  whole  are  bu- 
ried in  a  sediment  of  mud  subsequently  incrusted  over  by 
stalactilical  depositions.     Professor   Buckland's  explana- 
tion is,  that  this  cavern  was  occupied  by  the   hyena.« ; 
who,  according  to  the  known  habits  of  these  animals,  par- 
tially devour  even  the  bones  of  their  prey,  and  dragged 
them  for  that  purpose  to  their  dens ;  around  their  retreats, 
•  a  similar  congeries  of  mangled  bones  has  been  noticed  bv 
reient  travellers.     The  proofs  of  these  points,  deduced 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  cavern,  the  state  of  the 
bones,  and  the  ascertained  habits  of  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion, appear  to  be  decisive.     The  sediment  in  which  the 
bones  are  imbedded,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of 
the  mammoths,  and  other  species,  only  known  (in  these 
climates  at  least)  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the  diluvial  gravel, 
clearly  refers  their  remains  to  the  same  era.     Caverns 
containing  bones  of  a  similar  class,  the  mammoth,  the  fos- 
sil species  ef  rhinoceros,  &:c.  have  been  found  near  Swan- 
sea, at  Hatton  Hill  (on  the  Mendip  chain  in   Somerset- 
shire,) and  near  Plymouth.     Rev.  W.  Conybeare^  Intro' 
duction. 

**  The  ancient  history  of  the  globe,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ultimate  object  of  geological  researches,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  that  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  enlightened  men.  The  lowest  and 
most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  penetrated  to  a  very 
great  depth,  exhibit  nothing  but  horizontal  strata,  compos- 
ed of  various  substances,  and  containing,  almost  all  of  them, 
innumerable  marine  productions.  Similar  strata,  with 
the  same  kind  of  productions,  compose  the  hills  even  to  a 
great  height.  Sometimes  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  the  entire  bodj  of  the  stratum.  *Thej  are 
almost  every  where  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preserra« 
tion,  that  even  the  smallest  of  them  retain  their  most  deli- 
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cate  parts,  their  sharpest  ridges,  and  tenderest  processes. 
They  are  found  in  elevations  far  above  the  level  of  every 
part  of  the  ocean,  and  in  places  to  which  the  sea  could  not 
be  conveyed  by  any  previously  existing  cause.  They  are 
not  merely  enclosed  in  loose  sand,  but  are  often  incrusted 
and  penetrated  on  all  sides  by  the  hardest  stones.  Every 
part  of  the  earth,  every  hemisphere,  every  continent,  every 
island  of  any  size,  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon.  We 
are  therefore  forcibly  led  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  sea 
*  has  at  one  period  or  another  covered  all  our  plains,  but 
that  it  must  have  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity ;  which  circumstance  was  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  deposiies  so  extensive,  so  thick,  in 
part  so  solid,  and  containing  exuvite  so  perfectly  preserv- 
ed. A  nice  and  scrupulous  comparison  of  the  K>rms,  con- 
texture, and-  composition  of  these  shells,  and  of  those 
which  still  inhabit  the  sea,  cannot  detect  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  them.  They  have  therefore,  once  lived 
in  the  sea,  and  been  deposited  by  it ;  the  sea  consequent- 
ly must  have  rested  in  the  spots  where  the  deposition  has 
taken  place.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  basin  or  reser- 
voir containing  the  sea  has  undergone  some  change,  either 
in  extent,  situation,  or  both. 

"  The  traces  of  revolutions  become  still  more  apparent 
and  decisive  when  we  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains.  There 
are  still  found^nany  beds  of  shells ;  some  of  these  are  even 
larger  and  more  solid ;  the  shells  are  quite  as  numerous, 
and  as  entirely  preserved ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  same 
species  '*'ith  those  which  were  found  in  the  less  elevated 
regions.  The  strata  which  contain  them  are  not  so  gene- 
laDy  horizontal ;  ihey  have  various  degrees  of  elevation, 
and  are  sometimes  situated  vertically.  While  in  the  plains 
and  low  hills  it  was  necessary  to  dig  deep  in  order  to  de- 
tect the  succession  of  the  strata,  here  we  perceive  them  by 
means  of  the  valleys,  which  time  or  violence  has  produced, 
and  which  disclose  their  edges  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
"  Thus  the  sea,  previous  ti>  the  formation  of  the  horizon- 
tal strata,  had  formed  others,  which  by  some  means  have 
been  broken,  lifted  up,  and  overturned  in  a  thousand  ways. 
But  the  sea  has  not  always  deposited  stony  substances  of 
the  same  kind.  It  has  observed  a  regular  succession  as  to 
the  nature  of  its  deposites ;  the  more  ancient  the  strata  are. 
•o  much  the  more  uniform  and  extensive  are  they ;  and  the 
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unfrequently  of  extinct  species.  Thev  art  also,  in  some 
instances,  of  a  magnitude  much  supenor  to  any  of  the  si- 
mihur  animak  which  we  now  possess.  Vestiges  have  been 
discoYered  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  the  crustaceous  tribes 
plants,  and  even  seeds,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Of  the  con- 
temporary existence  of  man,  however,  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
seen.  At  least  the  largest  portion,  but  probably  the  whole 
of  the  creatures  whose  fossilized  wrecks  are  scattered  over 
the  globe  had  no  earthly  master. 

Among  the  ^gantic  species  which  have  ceased  to  exist 
may  be  noticed  an  elk,  nine  feet  long,  six  feet  high,  and 
more  than  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  height  to  the  tip  of  the 
right  horn — a  bat,  which  must  have  measured  nearly  seven 
feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings — a  bear,  the  Ursus 
spsBleus,  rivalling  the  horse  in  magnitude — ^the  Megatheri- 
um, a  species  of  sloth,  the  most  massive,  rude,  and  un- 
shapely of  quadrupeds,  whose  skeleton  has  a  length  of 
fourteen  Spanish  feet,  and  a  height  of  seven — the  great 
mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  as  tall  as  the  elephant,  but  with  lar- 
ger and  thicker  limbs — a  tapir,  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
twelve  high — the  Lacerta  gigantea,  or  Mosasaurus,  a  liz- 
ard, the  skeleton  of  which  is  twenty-four  feet  long — and 
the  still  more  enormous  Megalosaurus,  of  the  same  class, 
which  has  the  amazing  length  of  forty  feet,  with  a  height 
of  eight. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CfilaunUUns — Precipiee$  Ckfts^  or  Caverns — Rivers — 
the  Nile — Cataracts — SuHerrasteous  Rivers — SaUnen 
ofihs  Sea — of  different  Seas — of  Lakes — their  Nature 
and  Properties. 

Werb  the  earth  an  even  and  regular  plain,  instead  of 
that  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  verdant  fo* 
rests,  and  refreshing  streams,  which  at  present  delight  our 
senses,  a  dismal  sea  would  coTer  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  and  at  best  it  would  only  be  the  habitation  of 
fishes. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  even  in  its  origin 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  perfectly  regular ;  and  since 
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its  first  production  a  variety  of  causes  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  this  irregularity. 

The  greatest  inequalities  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
compared  to  the  elevations  of  mountains;  the  depth  is 
very  different  even  at  great  distances  from  land ;  and  the 
most  general  profundities  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
.  and  fiUy  fathoms.  The  gulfs  bordering  on  the  coasts  art 
much  less  deep,  and  the  straits  have  generally  the  least 
depth. 

The  highest  mountains  in  Asia  are  Mounts  Imaus, 
Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  mountains  of  Japan ;  all  these 
mountains  are  loftier  than  those  of  Europe :  and  those  of 
a  part  of  Imaus,  or  Himalaya,  have  recently  been  ascer- 
tamed  to  be  the  loftiest  on  the  globe.  The  highest  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  i.  e.  the  great  Atlas,  and  the  Mountains  of 
•  the  Moon,^  are  at  least  as  high  as  those  in  Asia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Himalaya ;  but  those  which  were  long 
sui^posed  to  be  the  highest  of  all  are  in  South  America* 
particularly  the  Andes  in  Peru,  which  are  more  than  three 
thousand  fathoms,  that  is  upward  of  three  miles  high; 
whereas  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps  is  not  more  than  onis 
thousand  six  hundred  fathoms,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
height  In  general,  the  mountains  between  the  tropics  are 
loftier  than  those  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  these  more 
than  those  of  the  frigid  zone ;  so  that  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  equator,  the  greater  are  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth :  these  inequalities,  although  very  considerable  with 
respect  to  us,  are  nothing  when  considered  with  respect  to 
the  terrestrisd  globe.  Three  thousand  fathoms  difference 
to  three  thousand  leagues  diameter,  is  one  fathom  to  a 
league,  or  one  foot  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet, 
which  on  a  globe  of  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  does  not 
make  the  sixth  part  of  a  line,  or  the  ninetieth  part  of  an 
inch.  Thus  the  earth,  which  appears  to  us  crossed  and 
cut  by  the  enormous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
frightful  depth  of  the  sea,  is  nevertheless,  relatively  to  its 
Tolume,  only  very  slightly  furrowed  with  irregularities,  so 
Tery  trifling,  tha«  they  can  cause  no  difference  to  the  figure 
of  the  globe. 

In  continents  the  mountains  are  continued,  and  form 
chains.  In  islands  they  appear  to  be  more  interrupted  and 
isolated  and  generally  raised  above  the  sea,  in  form  of  a 

*  Fadioum  fir  giving  a  source  to  the  riven  K4|er  and  Nile. 
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cone  or  pyramid,  and  are  called  peaks.  The  peak  of  Tc- 
neriflfe  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth ;  h  is 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  high  perpendicular  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  :  the  peak  of  St.  George,  in  one  of  the  Azores, 
and  the  peak  of  Adam,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  are  also 
very  lofty.  All  these  peaks  are  composed  of  rocks  heaped 
one  upon  the  other,  and  they  occasionally  vomit  forth  fire, 
cinders,  bitumen,  minerals,  and  stones.  There  are  even 
inlands  which  are  precisely  only  as  tops  of  mountains,  as 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  most  of  the  Azores, 
and  Canaries :  and  we  must  remark,  that  in  most  of  the 
islands,  promontories,  and  other  projecting  lands  in  the  sea, 
the  middle  is  always  the  highest,  and  they  are  generally 
se]iarated  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  divide  them  in 
their  greatest  length. 

Precipices  are  formed  by  the  sinking  of  rocks,  the  base 
of  which  sometimes  gives  way  more  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  frost,  which  splits  and 
divides  them  ;  and  by  the  impetuous  fall  of  torrents,  which 
opens  passages,  and  carries  along  with  them  all  that  op- 
poses their  violence.  But  abysses,  that  is,  those  vast  and 
enormous  cavities  found  at  the  summit  of  mountains,  and 
to  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  not  possible  sometimes  to  de« 
scend,  although  they  are  above  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  round, 
have  generally  been  formed  by  the  operation  of  fire.  These 
abysses  were  formerly  the  funnels  of  volcanoes,  and  all  the 
matter  which  is  there  deficient  has  been  ejected  by  the 
action  and  explosion  of  these  fires,  which  are  since  extin- 
guished through  a  defect  of  combustible  matter.  The 
'  abyss  of  mount  Ararat,  of  which  M.  Tournefort  gives  a 
description  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  is  surrounded 
with  black  and  burnt  rocks,  as  one  day  the  abysses  ot 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes  will  be,  when  they 
have  consumed  all  the  combustible  matters  they  include. 

There  are  other  abysses,  which  are  not  on  the  summits 
of  mountains.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  all,  arre  only  open- 
ings to  caverns.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
bhire,  speaks  of  a  gulf  called  Elden  Hole,  in  Derbyshire, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill;  the  opening  of  which  was  not  moro 
than  seven  yards  one  way,  and  fifteen  the  other,  and  to 
which  no  bottom  could  be  found.  Cotton  says,  that  he 
sounded  it  in  v^in  with  a  line  of  eight  hundred  fathoms. 
Some  years  since,  however,  a  Mr.  Lloyd  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring this  supposed  bottomless  profundity.    *'  He  was  let 
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down/*  says  the  narrative,  "  by  two  ropes  about  forty 
fathoms  long;  for  the  first  twenty  yards,  though  he  de- 
scended obliquely,  he  could  assist  himself  with  his  hands 
and  feet ;  but  below  this,  the  rock  projecting  in  large  ir* 
regular  crags,  he  found  it  very  dilHcult  to  pass ;  and  on 
descending  ten  yards  more,  he  perceived  that  the  rope  by 
which  he  was  suspended  was  at  least  six  yards  from  the 
perpendicular.  From  hence,  the  breadth  of  the  chink  was 
about  three  yards,  and  the  length  about  six  ;  the  sides  were 
very  irregular,  and  the  crags  were  covered  with  moss,  be- 
sides being  wet  and  dirty.  Within  fourteen  yards  of  the 
bottom,  the  rock  opened  on  the  east  side,  and  he  swung  till 
he  reached  t*he  floor  of  the  cavern,  which  was  at  the  depth 
of  sixty-two  yards  from  the  mouth.  The  light,  however, 
which  came  from  above  was  sufficient  to  read  any  print. 
Here  he  found  the  cavern  to  consist  of  two  parts  :  that  in 
which  he  alighted  was  like  an  oven  ;  the  other,  where  he 
first  begfan  to  swing,  was  a  vast  dome,  shaped  like  the  in* 
side  of  a  glass  house,  and  a  small  arched  passage  formed  a 
communication  between  them ;  in  this  passage  the  stones 
which  had  been  thrown  in  at  the  top  (with  the  hope  of 
filling  up  the  abyss)  formed  a  slope,  extending  firom  the 
wall  at  the  west  side  of  the  first  dome  almost  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  cave  oi  oven,  so  that  the  farther  end  of  the 
cave  was  lower  by  twenty-five  yards  than  where  he  alight- 
ed. The  diameter  of  this  cavern  he  judged  to  be  about 
fifty  yards ;  the  top  he  could  not  trace  with  his  eye,  but 
had  reason  to  believe  that  it  extended  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  for,  when  he  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
incrusted  rocks,  which  was  an  elevation  of  at  least  twenty 
yards,  he  could  even  then  sec  no  enclosure  of  the  dome, 
though  of  course  he  saw  much  farther  than  when  he  stood 
at  the  bottom.  After  climbing  up  a  few  loose  stones  on 
the  south  side  of  the  second  cavern,  he  descended  again 
through  a  small  aperture,  into  a  little  cave,  about  four 
yards  long  and  two  yards  high.  whicl>  was  lined  through- 
out with  a  kind  of  sparkling  stalactites  of  a  very  fine  deep 
yellow,  with  some  small  stalactitical  drops  hanging  from 
the  roof.  He  found  a  noble  column,  of  nboui  ninety  feet 
in  height,  of  the  same  kind  of  incrustation,  facing  the  first 
entrance.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  he  came  to  a  large 
stone  that  was  covered  with  the  same  substance,  and  un- 
der it  he  fooiid  a  hole  ttro  yards  deep,  that  was  uniformly 
lined  with  it.    From  the  edge  of  this  hole  sprung  a  rock/ 
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ascent,  sloping  like  a  buttress  against  the  ^ide  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  consisting  of  vast  boiid  round  masses,  of  the  same 
substance  and  colour.  He  climbed  up  this  decent,  to  the 
height  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  got  some  fine  pieces  of  the 
stalactites,  which  hung  from  the  craggy  sides  of  the  cavern 
which  joined  (he  projection  he  had  ascended.  Having  got 
down,  which  was  not  effected  without  considerable  difH- 
culty  and  danger,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  and 
soon  came  to  another  pile  of  incrustations  of  a  different 
kind  and  colour  ;  these  being  much  rougher,  and  not  tinged 
with  yellow  but  brown.  At  the  top  of  this  he  found  a  small 
cavern,  opening  into  the  side  of  the  vault,  which  he  enter* 
ed,  and  where  he  saw  vast  drops  of  the  stalactites  hanging, 
like  icicles,  from  everv  part  of  the  roof;  some  of  which 
were  four  or  five  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body* 
The  greater  part  of  the  walls  of  the  large  cavern,  or  vault, 
was  lined  with  incrustations  of  three  kinds  :  the  first  was 
the  deep  yellow  stalactites ;  the  second  was  a  thin  coating, 
resemblincf  a  light  coloured  varnish  (this  covered  the  lime- 
stone, and  reflected  the  light  of  the  candles  with  great 
splendour ;)  the  third  was  a  rough  efflorescence,  every  shoot 
of  which  resembled  a  kind  of  rose  flower.  He  now  return- 
ed through  the  arch  which  separates  the  two  vaults,  re- 
ascending  the  slope  of  loose  stones,  which  greatly  lessened 
the  magnificence  of  the  entrance  into  the  inner  cavern. 
When  he  had  again  fastened  the  rope  to  his  body,  he  gave 
the  signal  to  be  drawn  up,  which  he  found  much  more 
dangerous  and  diflicult  than  being  let  down,  on  account  of 
his  weight  drawing  the  rope  between  the  fragments  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  he  adhered,  and  his  body  jarring  against 
the  sides,  notwithstanding  the  defence  he  made  with  his 
hands.  The  rope  also  loosened  the  stones  over  his  head, 
the  fall  of  which  he  dreaded  every  moment ;  and  if  any  of 
them  had  fallen,  he  must  inevitably  have  perished.  Being 
obliged  to  ascend  with  his  face  towards  the  wall,  he  could 
not  make  any  particular  observations  on  the  rocks  that 
were  behind  or  on  each  side  of  him ;  he  saw,  however, 
under  the  projection  of  the  rock,  where  the  passage  first 
became  narrow,  the  entrance  of  a  cavern  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  a  great  way,  but  he  could  not  get  into  it" 

A  far  more  terrific  tibyss  exists  in  the  bowels  of  a  rock 
near  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  into  which  a  level  has  been 
driven,  in  search  of  lead  ore.  The  visiter  enters  by  a  de« 
•cent  of  a  hundred  and  six  steps,  and  then  proceeds  along 
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don,  force  them  into  the  cayily,  whence  they  never  re- 
turn. Their  several  sounds,  however,  are  heard  as  they 
descend  ;  the  hleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and 
the  neighing  of  horses,  issuing  up  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern. Nor  do  these  sounds  cease,  as  the  place  is  continu- 
ally furnished  with  a  fresh  supply." 

Great  cavities  and  deiep  mine^  are  generally  in  moun- 
tains, and  they  never  descend  to  a  level  with  the  plains  : 
therefore,  hy  these  cavities,  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  inside  of  a  mountain,  and  not  at  all  with  the  internal 
part  of  the  globe.  » 

It  was  for  a  ong  time  thought  that  the  chains  of  the 
highest  mountains  ran  from  east  to  west,  till  tLe  contrary 
direction  was  discovered  in  the  new  world ;  but  uo  per- 
son before  Mr.  Bourguet  discovered  the  surprising  regu- 
larity of  the  structure  of  those  great  masseis :  he  found, 
€ifter  having  crossed  the  Alps  thirty  times  in  fourteen  dif- 
ferent parts,  twice  the  Appenine  mountains,  and  made 
several  tours  in  the  environs  of  these  mountains,  and  in 
mount  Jura,  that  all  mountains  are  formed  nearly  like  the 
works  of  a  fortification.  When  the  body  of  the  mountain 
runs  from  east  to  west,  it  forms  prominences,  which  face 
as  much  as  possible  the  north  and  south ;  this  admirable 
regularity  is  so  striking  in  valleys,  that  we  seem  to  walk 
in  a  very  regular  covered  way ;  if,  for  example,  we  travel 
in  a  valley  from  north  to  south,  we  perceive  that  the  moun- 
tain which  is  on  the  right  forms  projections  or  angles 
which  front  the  east,  and  those  of  the  mountain  on  the 
lefl  front  the  west,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  salient  angles  of 
each  side  reciprocally  answer  the  returning  angles,  which 
are  always  alternately  opposed  to  them.  The  angles 
which  mountains  form  in  great  valleys  are  less  acute,  be- 
cause the  direction  is  less  steep,  and  as  they  are  farther 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  in  plains  they  are  not  so 
perceptible  as  in  the  course  of  rivers,  which  generally 
take  Up  their  elbows ;  the  middle  of  them  naturally  an- 
swers to  the  most  striking  projections,  or  the  most  ad- 
vanced angles  of  mountains;  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the 
terpentine  course  of  livers.  When  in  a  valley  the  incli- 
nation of  one  of  the  mountains  which  border  it  is  less 
tfteep  than  that  of  the  other,  the  river  takes  it  course 
much  nearer  the  steepest  mountain,  and  does  not  flow 
through  the  middle. 

Modern  writers  class  mountains  into  systems,  groups 
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de  Sancy.  2.  The  Central  or  Helvetic  group,  comprising 
the  chain  of  the  Jura,  the  Greek,  Cottian,  Lepoutine  Alps. 
&c.  Mount  Blanc  towers  above  all,  to  an  elevation  oi 
2460  fathoms.  3.  The  SotUhern  or  Italic  group  includes 
the  various  branches  of  the  Appenine,  and  their  extension 
into  Sicily.  Its  highest  sumftiits  are  Monte  Cavalio,  in 
Ulterior  Abruzzo,  which  has  1489  fathoms,  and  Mount 
Etna  in  Sicily,  which  has  1700  fathoms.  4.  The  Oriental 
or  SlavO'Hellenic  group,  composed  of  several  chains  and 
branches,  which  extend  into  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the 
Morea.  Its  loftiest  points  are  Mont  Pinara,  1166  fithoms ; 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  1400  fathoms;  the  Balkan  1300  to 
1400  fathoms ;  and  the  chain  of  Rhodope,  1200  fathoms. 
5.  The  Northern  or  Slav<hGermanicy  group  is  divided 
from  the  central  group  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  Lech, 
and  the  Danube.  Its  most  elevated  point,  in  the  eastern 
Carpathians,  is  the  Ruska-Poyana,  which  has  1550  fa- 
thoms ;  and,  in  the  western  Carpathians,  the  Eisthaler 
Spitze,  which  has  1333  fathoms. 

C.  The  Sarmatic  ststbm  is  composed  only  of  small 
mountains  and  very  extensive  table  lands,  which  occupy 
European  Russia,  Fionia,  Pomerania,  and  Eastern  Prussia. 
The  chain  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  is  its  loftiest 
point,  but  rises  only  to  250  fathoms. 

D.  The  Scandinavian  system  extends  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Europe,  or  Finmark,  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Sweden.     It  comprehends  three  groups.     1.  The 

froup  ofKalen,  the  hi^est  point  of  which,  the  Sulltelma, 
as  951  fathoms.  2.  The  group  of  Dovezt  the  culminant 
point  of  which,  the  Sneehaelta,  has  1270  fathoms.  3.  The 
group  of  Herdamguerjield,  the  loftiest  point  of  which  is 
t)ie  summit  of  the  Segnefield,  1123  fathoms. 

E.  The  Britannic  system  contains  four  groups.  1.  The 
Northern,  composed  of  the  mountains  of  Caithness,  Inver- 
ness, &e.  comprehends  also  the  Orcadian  and  Hebridian 
islands,  which  are  meioly  the  extremities  of  their  ramifica- 
tions. 2.  The  group  of  the  Grampians,  3.  The  group 
of  the  Cheviots ;  ana,  4.  The  Irish  group,  formed  of  all 
the  small  chains  which  cover  Ireland.  The  most  tower- 
ing point  in  the  whole  system  is  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  Gram 
pians,  which  is  727  fathoms  in  height. 

F.  The  Sardo-Corsican  system,  so  denominated  by 
M.  Burguine,  in  his  Picture  of  Mountains,  is  composed  o( 
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WO  groups.  1.  The  Car«ca?i  group,  the  highest  point  of 
n-hicb  id  Mool^otondo,  1418  fathoms  ;  and  2.  The  Sar- 
dinian  groupT^the  most  elevated  point  of  which  is  the 
Genargentu,  938  fathoms. 

ASIA.  The  four  Asiatic  systems  bear  the  following 
denominations. 

A.  The  HiMAUkYAN  system,  the  most  considerable,  not 
only  of  Asia,  but  of  all  the  globe,  is  composed  of  four 
groups.  1.  Tho  Uralian  group,  which  separates  Europe 
from  Asia;  the  highest  point,  1416  fathoms,  in  Mount 
Tanagai.  2.  The  Altaic  group,  which  succeeds  the  first, 
in  the  direction  of  from  west  to  east ;  its  summits'  are, 
Mount  Joblonnoi,  which  the  Mongals  call  Daba,  2334  fa- 
thoms, and  Mount  Italizkoi,  1678  fathoms.  3.  The  Indch 
Persic  group,  the  principal  chain  of  which  is  the  Hima- 
laya. The  loftiest  points  of  this  group  (and  of  the  globe) 
are  the  Dhawalagiri,  5300  fathoms  ;  the  Chamalari,  4400 
fathoms ;  and  the  peak  of  Jawahir,  4026  fathoms.  4.  The 
Siiiic  group  is  separated  from  the  Indo-Persic  grotip  by 
the  course  of  the  Burhampooter.  Its  most  elevated  points 
are,  the  Petcha  or  Hamar,  about  3200  fathoms ;  and  Mount 
0-lun-chun.  about  2000  fathoms. 

B.  The  Indian  system  is  separated  from  the  Himalayan 
by  the  course  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  composed  of  tour 
groups.  1.  The  Kiinur  mountains,  the  ramifications  of 
which  appear  to  unite  with  the  mountains  which  cover  the 
peninsula  of  Guzarat.  2.  The  Gandwana'  mountains, 
which  unite,  to  the  southwest,  with  the  Bundeh  moun- 
tains. 3.  The  group  of  the  Ghauts,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  western  coast  of  India.  4.  The  Ceylonese 
mountains,  which  ate  only  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts. 
The  highest  points  are  Mount  Taddiandamalla,  in  the 
Ghauts,  887  fathoms,  and  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  1000  fathoms. 

U  The  Caucasian  system  comprehends  two  groups. 
1.  That  of  Caucasus,  the  most  elevated  point  of  which  is 
that  of  Easbeck,  2^  fathoms ;  and  2.  The  group  of 
Taurus,  of  which  Mount  Ararat,  1800  fathoms,  is  the 
highest  point 

D.  The  Arabian  system,  entirely  separated  from  the 
preceding,  is  composed  oi  three  groups,  which  rise  amidst 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  1.  The  group  of  Sinai,  ele- 
vated about  1000  fathoms.  2.  The  group  of  Tehanta. 
which  throws  out  branches  in  various  directions.    3.  The 
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group  of  Oman,  which  borders  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 

gulf. 

AFRICA.  According  to  what  is  known  of  this  part  of 
4he  globe,  its  mountains  may, be  divided  into  four  systems. 

A.  The  Abyssinian  system  is  composed  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  of  those .  of  the 
mountains  of  Tegha,  and  of  those  which  border  the  Red 
Sea.  Mount  Amba-Geshen,  2300  fathoms,  is  the  loftiest 
p^int. 

B.  The  Cafbo-Gitinban  system  begins  to  the  north  of 
the  equinoctial  line,  comprehends  the  Lupaia  mountains, 
and  those  of  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  and  terminates  in  small 
hills  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Its  loftiest  point  is  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Nieuweveld  mountains,  which  have  an 
elevation  of  1600  fathoms. 

C.  The  Senegambian  system  gives  birth  to  the  river? 
Senegal  and  Senegambia ;  its  height  is  unknown. 

D.  The.  Ba&bary  system.  The  chain  of  Mount  Aflas 
and  the  Ammer  mountains  form  its  principal  group.  The 
Atlas,  with  an  elevation  of  about  2300  fathoms,  is  lis 
loftiest  point, 

AMERICA.  The  American  continent  comprises  five 
systems,  of  which  two  belong  to  North  America,  and  three 
to  South  America. 

A.  The  0be6O;Mbxican  system,  beginning  at  the  most 
northern  extremity  of  America,  and  oiminating  near  the 
Gulf  of  Darlen,  is  divided  into  two  groups.  1.  The  WesU 
ern  group,  comprehending  the  Cordillera  of  New  Corn- 
wall, and  that  of  California ;  the  loftiest  point  is  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  2793  fathoms.  2.  The  Eastern  group,  com- 
prising th<e  Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Asark  ntioun- 
tains,  the  Cordillera  of  New,  Mexico,  that  of  Durango, 
those  of  Oaxaco,  and  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Guatimala, 
Veragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  The  superior  points  of  these 
are,  the  Big  Horn,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  2120 
fathoms ;  the  Popocatepelt,  a  volcano  in  the  Cordillera  ot 
Oaxaco  and  Mexico,  2771  fathoms ;  the  eastern  peak  in 
the  Cordillera  of  Guatimala,  2330  fathoips. 

B.  The  Alleghanian  system  is  formed  of  seversd 
chains  united  as  one  sole  group.  The  loftiest  point  is  the 
Washington,  1040  fathoms. 

C.  The  Ando-Peruyian  system  may  be  considered  ai 
formed  of  four  groups,  which,  strictly  speakinff,  are  the 
four  great  diviBions  adopted  by  Humboldt.     1.  The  Cor 
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diUeras  of  New  Grenada,  2.  The  Andes  of  Peru,  S. 
The  Andes  of  Chili  and  Potosi.  4.  The  Patagonian 
Andes.  The  highest  points  are,  el  Picacho,  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  about  3000  fathoms ;  the  Peak  of  Tolima,  in  the 
chain  of  Quindiu,  2865  fathoms ;  Chimborazo,  in  the  Pe- 
ruvian Andes,  3350  fathoms ;  the  mountain  of  Descabeza* 
do,  in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Potosi,  about  3300 ;  and  the 
Corcovado,  in  the  Patagonian  Andes,  1950  fathoms. 

D.  The  Parimian  system  is  composed  of  several  chains, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Sierra  Parima.  The 
Duida,  1300  fathoms,  is  the  lofiiest  point. 

£.  The  Brasiuan  system  extends  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  America,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sio  de  la  Plata.  Its  highest  poin^  932  fa* 
tboms,  is  the  Itamba. 

It  may,  in  general  be  said,  that  m  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  rivers,  and  other  mediterranean  waters,  says 
Bufibn,  extend  more  from  the  east  to  the  west  than  from 
north  to  south,  which  proceeds  from  the  chains  of  moan-' 
tains  being  for  the  most  part  so  directed;  and  that,  in  other 
respects  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  broader 
m  this  direction  than  the  other.  It  is  in  this  direction,  too^ 
thai  all  the  rivers  of  America  flow,  because,  excepting  the 
Cordilleras,  there  are  no  very  extensive  chains  of  moun- 
tains, and  none  whose  directions  are  parallel  to  them.  In 
the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  continent,  most  of  the  waters 
have  their  greatest  extent  from  yhst  to  east,  and  most  of 
the  rivers  Sow  in  this  direction,  which  is  caused  by  ano- 
ther reason,  L  e.  that  there  are  many  long  chains  of  mount 
tains  parallel  to  each  other,  whose  direction  is  from  east 
to  west,  and  because  the  rivers  and  other  streams  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  intervals  which  divide  these  chains 
of  mountains;  consequently,  one  single  chain  of  moun- 
tains, directed  from  north  to  south,  will  produce  riverip 
whose  directions  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  those  which 
issue  i  from  many  chains  of  mountains,  whose  common 
direction  is  from  east  to  west ;  and  it  is  for  this  particular 
reason,  that  the  rivers  of  America  have  this  direction  in 
common  with  those  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

This  sweeping  assertion  of  Buffon  is,  however,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact.  That  the  rivers  of  Europe  generally, 
take  the  course  which  he  mentions,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  with  respect  to  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  gloh^. 
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the  exceptions  to  his  rule  are  numerous  and  important,  lu  • 
Asia,  all  the  gigantic  Siberian  rivers  flow  from  the  south 
to.  the  north.  On  the  opposite  side  of  that  continent,  the 
Donnai,  the  Menam,  the  Indus,  and  other  mighty  streams, 
descend  from  north  to  south.  In  Africa,  the  Nile  directs 
its  waters  from  the  south  to  the  north.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  Mississippi,  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Mackenzie ;  and,  in  South  America,  the 
Uruguay,  the  Parana,  and  the  Araguay,  take  their  course 
in  the  direction  of  the  poles. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  observed  with  re- 
spect to  rivers,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  inland  parts,  and  at' 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  they  flow  in  a  direct  line,  but  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  their  mouths,  they  assume 
more  of  a  winding  or  serpentine  course."^  In  large  rivers 
there  is  a  considerable  eddy  along  the  banks ;  and  the 
nearer  the  sea  the  greater  is  this  eddy.  The  surface  of 
the  water  in  rivers  is  by  no  means  level  from  bank  to 
bank ;  on  the  contrary,  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  water  of  the  sides,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  a  river  swells  suddenly  by  the  melting  of 
snow,  or  any  other  cause,  the  middle  oi  the  stream  is  sen- 
sibly higher  than  the  sides :  in  one  instance,  the  elevation 
is  said  to  have  been  as  great  as  three  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  rivers  approach  their  mouths,  the  water  near 
the  sides  is  commonly  more  elevated  than  that  in  the 
middle. 

The  swelling  of  the  Nile,  and  its  inundations,  has  a  long 
time  employed  the  learned ;  most  of  them  hare  looked 
upon  it  as  marvellous,  though  one  of  the  most  natural 
things,  and  what  is  every  year  to  be  seen  in  every  great 
river  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  rain  which  tails  in 
Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia  which  causes  the  swelling  and 
inundation  of  that  river,  though  the  north  wind  must  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive  cause.  1st,  Because  it  drives 
the  clouds  which  convey  this  rain  from  the  coast  of  Abys- 
synia ;  2dly,  because  blowing  against  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  it  causes  the  waters  to  return  against  the  stream,  and 
thus  prevents  them  from  pouring  into  the  sea  in  too  great 

*  The  reaaon  of  Uiia  to,  probably,  U;at  as  moat  riven  descend  from  moun- 
tains, they  are  more  rapid  near  the  Bource.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
descend  into  the  plains,  their  course  i»  known  to  be  less  rapid,  and  they 
are  consequently  diverted  from  a  right  line  by  every  little  obstacle  which 
presents  itself.  The  same  reaaon  will  account  for  the  dUTereitt  mcuths  of 
ttie  Nile,  the  Ganges  Ac .— Bb 
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a  quantity :  this  circumstance  may  be  every  year  relied 
on,  when  the  wind  being  at  the  north,  and  suddenly  veer- 
ing to  the  south,  the  Nile  in  one  day  loses  what  it  gather- 
ed in  four. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  a 
river,  equally  rapid  with  the  Po,  would  convey  to  the 
ocean,  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  a  cubical  mile  in 
twenty*six  days ;  and  that  ail  the  rivers  in  the  globe  would, 
in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  supply  the 
sea  with  21,372,626  cubical  miles  of  water,  which  is  about 
equal  to  its  whole  contents.  Later  estimates,  however, 
and  more  worthy  of  credit,  give  only  25,000  cubic  miles 
for  the  produce  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe,  in  which 
case,  supposing  the  ocean  to  be  two  miles  in  depth,  56,000 
years  would  be  required  to  fill  its  bed. 

Mr.  Halley  has  demonstrated  that  the  vapours  which 
rise  from  the  sea,*  and  which  the  winds  convey  over  the 
earth,  are  sufficient  to  form  all  the  rivers,  and  to  supply 
all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  the  course  of  a  river  is  interrupted  by  a  precipice, 
it  frequently  forms  a  cataract  or  waterfall.  The  ifall  of 
Niagara,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  is  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.  The  river,  in  the  part  just  above  the 
fall,  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  broad — the 
whole  of  this  vast  sheet  of  water  is  poured  down  the  rocks, 
from  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  per- 
pendicular. The  noise  of  the  fall  is  heard  at  several 
leagues  distance ;  and  the  dashing  produces  a  mist  which 
reaches  to  the  clouds,  and  which  forms  a  most  beautiful 
rainbow  whenever  the  sun  shines.  Both  the  Rhine  and 
the  Nile  have  their  cataracts.  The  river  Vologda,  in  Rus- 
sia, has  two.  The  rive/  Zaire,  or  Congo,  in  Africa,  has  a 
succession  of  rapids  or  cataracts.  The  river  Velino,  in 
Italy,  has  a  cataract,  artificially  formed,  of  above  a  hun- 
dred and  ^J^  feet  .perpendicular.  At  Trolhatta,  near 
Gottenbargh,  in  Sweden,  the  river  rashes  down  from  a 
prodigious  high  precipice  into  a  deep  pit,  with  a  terrihie 
noise,  and  sneh  dreadful  force  that  those  trees  dengned 
fer  the  masts  of  ships,  which  are  floated  down  the  river. 


*  It  is  TUlfM^  that  tkom  a  M|Dare  foot  of  water,  atoot  omm  piat  la 
yarated  Ib  twaBty-foar  boon ;  of  this  walar  oae  part  falls  back  talto  tka 
■aa,  aad  aaotkar  part  ia  carried  off  In  the  fbrai  of  cioado,  theoo  tieaie  mm 
anreatod  Ij  tha  topa  of  moaataiaa,  where  they  ftll  in  the  forai  af  iaia^.»ct 
This  laia  riaka  iato  the  earth,  aad  forma  apriaga,  riraleta,  ftc  whldu  — wif' 
foU  from  the  moaataiaa  ia  large  carrealB^— £bw 
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are  usually  turned  upside  down  in  their  fall,  and  oR^n  are 
shattered  to  pieces,  by  being  dashed  against  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  pit ;  this  occurs  if  the  masts  fall  sideways 
upon  the  water ;  but  if  they  fall  endways,  they  dive  so  far 
under  water  that  they  disappear  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  more :  the  pit  into  which  they  are  thus  plunged  has 
heen  often  sounded  with  a  line  of  some  hundred  fathoms 
long,  but  no  ground  has  hitherto  been  found.  There  is 
also  a  cascade,  which  descends  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  at  Powerscourt,  in  Ireland.  M.  Buifon  supposes  this 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  far  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Tequendama,  in  South  America,  which 
falls  nearly  six  hundred  feet,  and  that  of  the  Staubbach,  in 
Switzerland,  which  falls  nine  hundred  feet.  In  the  latter 
instance,  the  sheet  of  water  is  completely  broken  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  fluid  reaches  the  earth  like  a 
shower  of  rain. 

There  are  rivers  which  lose  themselves  in  the  sands, 
ai>d  others  which  seem  to  precipitate  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth :  the  Guadalquiver,  in  Spain,  the  Rhone,  the 
Orbe,  and  many  others,  lose  themselves  in  the  earth.  It 
19  asserted,  that  in  the  west  part  of  St.  Domingo  there  is 
a  mountain  of  a  considerable  height,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  many  caverns,  or  subterraneous  rivers,  and  the  rivu- 
lets fall  with  so  much  noise  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

In  the  old  continent  there  are  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  rivers,  which  fall  directly  into  the  ocean,  or  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  new  continent, 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  eighty  rivers  are  known  which 
fall  directly  into  the  sea :  but  in  this  number  only  the  great 
rivers  are  comprehended.  All  these  rivers  carry  to  the 
sea  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  and  saline  parts,  which 
they  have  washed  from  the  different  soils  through  which 
they  have  passed.  The  particles  of  salt,  which  are  easily 
dissolved,  are  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  the  water.  Some 
naturalists,  and  among  the  rest  Halley,  have  pretended 
that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  proceeds  only  from  the  salts  of 
the  earth,  which  the  rivers  transport  thither.  Others  as- 
sert, that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  as  ancient  as  the  sea 
itself,  and  that  this  salt  was  created  only  that  the  sea  might 
not  corrupt :  but  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  sea  is 
preserved  from  corruption  by  the  agitations  of  the  wind, 
and  the  flux  and  reflux,  as  much  as  by  the  salt  it  contains ; 
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Neit  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  greatest  lake  in  the  univerw 
is  the  Caspian  Sea,  whose  extent  'n  length,  from  north  to 
Boutfa,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  and  scarce- 
ly more  than  eighty  broad,  on  an  aTerage.  This  lake  re- 
ceives one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  i>  e. 
the  Volga ;  bIa?  some  other  considerable  rivers,  among 
which  are  the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Dana,  and  the  Aste- 
rabad  ;  but ^hat  is  singular  is,  that  it  does  not  receive  any 
on  its  eastern  side  throughout  this  whole  length  of  nearly 
tiiree  hundred  leagues.  There  are  Bome  small  islands  in 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  its  waters  are  much  less  saline  than 
those  of  the  ocean ;  storms  are  here  very  dangerous,  and 
lar^  vessels  are  not  used  for  navigation  tlierein,  as  it  is 
shallow,  and  many  hanks  and  shoals  are  scattered  under 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  lokes  which,  like  pools,  do  not  receive  any 
river,  aud  from  which  none  go  out.  There  are  others 
which  do  receive  rivers,  and  from  which  others  run  ;  and 
lasUy,  some  which  only  receive  rivers.  The  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Lake  Aral,  are  of  the  last  species;  they  receive 
the  waters  of  many  rivers,  and  contain  them.  Thus  thfl 
Dead  Sea  receives  the  Jordan,  though  no  river  goes  from 

imall  lakes  of  the  same  kind. 

irhich  are  of  great  magnitude. 

or  Durra,  the  Aria  Palu3.  of 
:  thoi 


In  Asia  Minor  there 
Persia  has  several ;  some  of 
The  largest  is  that  of  Zerah, 
the  ancients,  which  has  an 
hundred  squi 


only  several  minor 
streams,  but  also  the  river  Helmuftd,  after  a  course  of  four 
hundred  miles.  The  lake  of  Ourmia,  in  Adjerbidjan,  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  it  circumference  ;  and  lakes 
Van,  Erivan,  and  Bakiegan,  s^e  likewise  of  considerable 
size.  There  are  also  similar  small  lakes  in  Greece  and 
Albania,  and  there  are  some  of  the  same  kind  in  both  Africa 
and  America.  That  of  Tilicaca,  in  South  America,  has  a 
circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  a  depth 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms. 

The  most  general  and  largest  lakes,  howevt  r,  are  those 
whiL'h  having  received  another  river,  or  many  small  rivers, 
give  rise  to  other  great  rivers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  lakes  from  which  rivers  derive  their  origin,  all  those 
which  fall  into  the  course  of  rivers,  and  which  carry  their 
waic-rs  thereto,  are  not  saline  ;  and  almost  all  those,  on 
ihe  contrary,  which  receive  rivers,  without  other  rivors 
iijsuing  fiom  them,  are  saline .  which  wems  to  favour  the 
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The  theory  of  the  winds  has  been  so  well  described  bj 
Mr.  Maclaren  and  Mr.  Leslie,  that  we  will  copy  their 
words,  in  preference  to  the  vague  and  far  less  accurate 
description   which   is   given  by   the   French    nai  ralist. 
"  The  unequal  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  and  water,'  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  "necessariljr  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium    of  the  atmosphere,  and  produces 
currents  of  air  or  winds.     These  currents,  however  va- 
rious, have  been  supposed  to   result  from   two  general 
movements,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  heavy  and  cold  air  of  the  temperate  regions  having* 
a  tendency  to  displace  the  warm  and  rarefied  air  of  the 
torrid  zone,  generates  a  current  in  each  atmosphere  to- 
ward the  equator.     To  replace  the  air  abstracted  from 
the  higher  latitudes,  an  upper  and  counter  current  flows 
back  from  the  equator  to  the  pole ;  and  thus  the  atmos- 
phere, while  it  performs  a  constant  revolution,  tempers 
the  extremes  of  climate,  by  transporting  the  cold  of  the 
fi^gid  zone  to  the  equator,  and  carrying  back  the  heat  of 
the  equator  to  the  frigid  zone.     These  great  south  and 
north   currents,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  prt- 
mary  winds,  receive  various  modifications.     The  under 
current,  which  proceeds  from  the  polar  regions,  having 
impressed  upon  it  the  slow  rotatory  motion  of  those  regions, 
does  not  acquire  in  its  journey  the  velocity  of  the  parts  it 
passes  over.     Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding  along  the 
meridian,  it  is  deflected  to  the  westward.     It  pursues  this 
lateral  course  more  and  more  as  it  approaches  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  impulse  south  and  north  being  destroyed 
when  the  currents  from  the  opposite  hemisphere  meet  at 
the  equator,  the  motion  westward  alone  remains.     This 
constitutes  the  well  known  trade  wind,  which  blows  from 
the  east  at  the  equator,  from  the  north-east  at  the  nor- 
thern tropic,  and  the  south-east  at  the  southern.     The 
upper  and  counter  current  again,  carrying  with   it  the 
rapid  velocity  of  the  equatorial  regions,  does  not  travel 
right  along  the  meridian,  but  deviates  more  and  more  to 
ine  east  as  it  advances  ;   and  when  its  progress  toward 
the  pole  is  ''♦opped  by  the  accumulatien  of  air  from  the 
opposite  meridians,  the  motion  eastward  remains,  and  it 
settles  into  a  west  wind.     Thus  a  constant  east  wind 
tfhould  prevail  at  the  equator,  and  a  constant  west  wind 
near  the  poles  ;  but  the  latter,  being  primarily  an  upper 
current,  may  not  be  invariably  elt  as  a  west  wind  at  the 


nrface.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  ihst  the  upper  a 
under  currents  preserve  their  relative  sii 
the  lempernte  /one.     From  the  greaier  i 
air  in  the  higher  iBtitutJea,  and  from  v 
nture  prodilced  by  local  causes,  ibe  upper  current  will 
often  be  beat  down  to  ihe  surface,  and  the  loner  current 
OEceni).     This  interchange  will  take  place  occasionaJly 
at  all  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.     Hence,  in  high  lati- 


tudes, storma  of  wind,  which  mingle  the  wai 


1  upper  c 


with  ihe  cold  air  below,  always  produce  an  increase 
f»F  heat,  as  Captain  Parry  found.  In  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, then,  when  the  cold  current  fr6m  the  pole  sweeps 
the  surface  rapidly,  we  have  -norOt  wind  ;  it  becomes  a 
wiTth-eaxt  wind  when  it?  motion  souihward  is  retarded ; 
nn  tail  wind  when  it  is  checked  ;  and  a  soutli-eatt  when 
It  is  deflected  back,  by  mingling  with  a  current  from  the 
Muth;  rH  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  generally  found 
to  be  cold  winds.  When  the  warm  current  from  ihe 
south  descends  and  sweeps  the  surface,  we  have  a  tOKth 
wind  if  its  motion  northward  is  rapid ;  a  aovth-toett  when 
iu  motion  northward  is  iclarded;  a  iceit  wind  when  it  is 
checked  ;  and  a  norik-toest  when  it  meets  and  mingUs 
with  ■  cunrent  from  the  north.  AU  theae,  excapl  the 
but,  are  generally  warm  winds,  aa  eicperience  proves. 
The  line  of  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  eiir- 
rentp  should  be  where  ihe  mercurj'  f.anJs  al  fifieen  inch- 
es, which  is  at  the  height  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  This 
should  be  the  region  of  clouds,  and  clouds  do  generally 
approach  to  this  elevation. 

"The  theory,  upon  the  whole,  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  the  facts.  But  the  variable  surface  and  temperature 
of  the  land  greatly  afJccl  the  course  and  velocity  of  the 


In  the  torrid  zone,  within  the  parallel  of  iwenly- 
nve  or  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  the 
trade  winds  blow  constantly  from  '.he  east,     rro 


supenor  warmth  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  line  that 
separates  the  opposite  trade  winds  is  not  the  equator,  but 
the  second  or  third  parallel  iiorih.  To  a  certain  extent 
also,  they  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  reaching  a  little 
further  into  the  south  hemisphere,  and  contracting  their 
limits  in  the  nofth  when  the  sun  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator,  and  making  a  reverse  change  when  he  de- 
clines to  ihe  north.  In  a  zcme  of  variable  breadth,  in  tlie 
middle  of  this  tract,  calms  and  rains  prf;vail,  closed,  pro- 
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ably,  by  the  mingling  and  ascending  of  the  opposite  aerial 
currents.  High  lands  change  or  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  trade  winds.  Thus,  under  the  lee  of  the  African 
shore,  calms  and  variable  winds  prevail  near  the  Cape 
Verd  islands,  while  an  eddy  or  counter  current  of  air  from 
the  south-west  is  generated  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
lofty  barrier  of  the  Andes  shelters  the  sea  on  the  Peruvi- 
an shores  from  the  trade  winds,  which  are  not  felt  till  a 
ship  has  sailed  eighty  leagues  to  the  westward ;  but  the 
intervening  space  is  occupied  by  a  wind  from  the  south. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  trade  wind  is  curiously  modified 
by  the  lands  which  surround  it  on  the  north-east,  and 
west.  The  southern  trade  wind  blows  regularly  from  the 
east  and  south-east,  from  ten  degrees  of  south  latitude  to 
the  tropic,  but  in  the  space  from  ten  degrees  south  lati- 
tude to  the  equator,  north- west  winds  blow  during  our  win- 
ter, (from  October  to  April,)  and  south-west  in  the  other  six 
months ;  while,  in  the  whole  space  north  of  the  equator, 
south-west  winds  blpw  during  summer,  and  north-east 
during  winter.  The  cause  of  these  remarkable  winds, 
which  are  called  monsoons,  has  not  been  very  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained. 

*'  The  region  of  constant  winds  is  confined  within  the 
thirtieth  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  On  the 
outer  side  of  these  limits,  calms  prevail  pretty  generally 
over  a  narrow  space,  beyond  which  the  region  of  variable 
winds  extends  to  the  pole.  In  the  open  sea,  where  the 
true  direction  of  the  winds  is  best  known,  navigators  have 
repeatedly  observed  that  throughout  this  region  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  west.  Mr.  Forster  observes,  that 
beyond  the  tropics,  the  west  winds  are  the  most  universal. 
That  east  winds  have  an  ascendency  within  the  antarctic 
circle,  as  he  thinks,  may  be  questioned ;  few  observations 
having,  been  made  there,  and  those  few  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on,  in  consequence  of  the  local  influence  of. the  ice. 
According  to  the  author  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  *  a  west- 
erly wind  almost  perpetually  prevails  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,'  (he "speaks  of  latitude  sixty 
degrees,)  and  a  similar  wind  in  the  northern  parts  carried 
the  Spanish  galeons  from  Japan  to  California,  along  the 
parallel  of  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees.  West  winds  pre- 
vail in  Kamtschatka ;  they  blow  three  fourths  of  the  year 
in  Hudson's  Bay ;  the  west  and  north-west  winds  pre- 
dominate greatly  at  Me.ville  Island ;  and  it  is  a  familial 
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bet  among  mariners,  that,  by  means  of  these  wmds,  the 
voyage  eastward  across  the  North  Atlantic,  is  generally 
accomplished  in  about  half  the  time  of  the  voyage  west- 
ward. On  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  too,  the  west  and 
south-west  winds  are  the  most  general.  It  is  remarked, 
also,  that  in  our  climate,  south  and  south-east  winds  are  the 
most  rare ;  that  winds  between  north  and  east  are  almost 
invariably  cold;  those  between  south  and  west  warm; 
and  those  between  north  and  west  of  a  mixed  character. 
So  far  the  facts  correspond  generally  with  the  theory, 
though  many  anomalous  circumstances  may  be  found. 

**  The  change  of  the  seasons,  which  affects  the  local 
temperature  so  much,  necessarily  influences  the  atmos- 
pheric currents.  Accordingly,  the  most  violent  tempests 
are  about  the  equinoxes,  and  in  every  country  there  are 
prevailing  winds  peculiar  to  certain  seasons.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  most  of  the  winds  observed  on  land,  or  in 
confined  seas,  are  mere  local  eddies,  or  reflex  currents, 
produced  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface.  Thus,  while 
the  south-west  wind  prevails  almost  one  half  of  the  year 
at  Dover,  London,  and  in  the  west  of  England  generally, 
it  is  scarcely  felt  at  Liverpool,  which  lies  in  the  gorge  of 
a  vaUey,  where  the  western  chain  of  hills  is  interrupted ; 
and  on  the  ot'ier  hand,  the  south-east,  so  uncommon  in  the 
rest  of  England,  is  the  predominating  wind  here.  In  the 
long  basin  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  wind  blows  in  no  direction 
but  right  up  and  down.  In  Lancaster  Sound,  Captain 
Parry  found  the  wind  to  blow  always  either  east  or  west. 
For  ten  months  of  the  year  a  wind  (which  is  probably  a 
smaller  branch  of  the  north  trade  wind)  blows  constantly 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  preserving  a 
breadth  in  the  latter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  In  the  list 
of  Vents  DonUnans  for  the  interior  of  Europe,  collected  by 
Cotte,  nothing  like  a  system  can  be  discovered ;  nothing 
but  local  currents,  running  in  every  possible  direction,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  mountains  and  valleys.  Winds, 
indeed,  even  when  strong,  are  often  confined  to  a  space 
surprisingly  smalL  In  the  temperate,  but  still  more  in  the 
frigid  zone,  two  or  three  winds  are  seen  blowing  from,  or 
to,  different  points  within  a  few  leagues ;  nay,  of  two  ships 
within  sight  of  one  another,  one  is  sometimes  becalmeid, 
while  the  other  is  seen  struggling  with  a  storm.  In  the 
northern  seas,  even  strong  gales,  when  they  have  carried 
a  ship  into  frozen  water,  invariably  desert  her,  or  give  place 
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to  a  wind  which  rlows  from  the  ice.  The  effect  can  only 
he  attributed  to  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  ice»  and 
warmth  of  the  water,  generating  a  local  descending  current 
over  the  one,  and  an  ascending  current  over  the  other. 

**  The  Mediterranean  has  a  system  of  winds  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  we  have  not  room  to  explain.  All  warm 
countries,  where  sandy  deserts  abound,  give  birth  to  per- 
nicious hot  winds.  Such  is  the  Simoom,  or  hot  wina  of 
the  desert,  and  the  Sirocco,  so  well  known  in  the  East, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

With  respect  to  the  trade  wind  and  monsoons,  Mr.  Les- 
lie observes,  that,  **  our  northern  hemisphere  presenting 
to  the  action  of  the  solar  beams  a  larger  surface  of  land 
than  the  southern,  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  warmer.  Hence 
the  parallel  of  greatest  heat  runs  not  exactly  through  the 
equator,  but  about  three  degrees  farther  north.  This  circle 
IS  therefore  strictly  the  mean  path  of  the  aggregate  east- 
erly streams  of  air. 

'*  But  though  the  hottest  part  within  the  torrid  zone,  tak- 
ing the  average  of  a  whole  year,  occupies  the  parallel  of 
three  degrees  north  latitude,  it  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
shift  its  position  with  the  seasons.  In  the  summer  months, 
the  sun  shines  twice  vertical  upon  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  consequently  raises  the  temperature  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  zone.  During  winter  again,  this  effect  is  transferred 
to  the  southern  half  of  the  torrid  region.  In  the  progress 
of  summer,  therefore,  the  trade  wind  gradually  bends  about 
a  point  to  the  north ;  but  as  winter  advances,  it  declines  as 
much  to  the  soufh. 

*'  Such  is  the  character  of  that  general  wind  w^hich  en- 
circles the  globe,  flowing  with  slight  deviation  constantly 
from  the  east,  and  spreading  over  a  zone  of  more  than 
fifty  degrees  in  breadth.  It  sweeps  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific  from 
Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles  and  New  Holland,  and 
again  the  Indian  Seas  partially  from  Sumatra  to  Zan- 
guebar. 

'*  The  trade  wind  undergoes  an  essential  modification, 
however,  where  the  continent  stretches  into  the  torrid  zone. 
The  sun  acting  more  powerfully  upon  the  land  than  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  accumulated  warmth  is  much 
greater,  and  shifts  with  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  on 
either  side  of  the  equator.  The  centre  of  Iieat  approaches 
ja  summer  to  the  northern  and  in  winter  to  the  soutbtirn 
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tropic.  Instead  of  the  great  eastern  stream,  those  regions 
have  two  opposite  periodic  winds  alternating  toward  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  called  the  monsooTu.  When 
these  winds  advance  to  the  equator,  they  conjoin  an  appa« 
rent  easterly  velocity ;  hut  when  they  recede  from  the 
equator,  they  carry  their  excess  of  velocity  from  the  west. 
A  diagonal  motion  results  from  the  combined  tendencies. 
In  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas,  on  the  north  side  pf  the 
equator,  the  monsoon  blows  north-west  during  the  summer 
months,  from  April  to  October ;  and  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, or  south-east,  during  the  winter.  But  on  the 
bouth  side  of  the  equator,  near  Java  and  Sumatra,  the 
course  of  the  monsoon  is  north-east  in  sunmier,  and  south* 
nest  in  winter." 

The  land  and  sea  breezes,  which  fan  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  hot  climates)  have  been  well  described  by  Dam- 
pier,  one  of  the  most  observant  and  intelligent  of  voyagers. 
*'  These  sea  breezes,"  says  he,  ''  do  commonly  rise  in  the 
morning  about  nine  o'clock,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
lates.  They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  it,  and  ofttimes  they  make  some 
faint  breathings,  and  as  if  not  willing  to  ofiend,  they  make 
a  halt,  and  seem  ready  to  retire.  I  have  waited  many  a 
time  both  ashore  to  receive  the  pleasure,  and  at  sea  to  take 
the  benefit  of  it. 

'*  It  comes  in  a  fine,  small,  black  curl  upon  the  water» 
when  as  all  the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  not  yet  reach- 
ed by  it  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison,  in 
half  an  hour's  time  after  it  has  reached  the  shore,  it  fans 
pretty  briskly,  and  so  increaseth  gradually  till  twelve 
o'clock,  then  it  is  commonly  strongest,  and  la^ts  so  till  two 
or  three  a  very  brisk  gale ;  about  twelve  at  noon  it  also 
veers  out  to  sea  two  or  three  points,  or  more,  in  very  fair 
weather.  After  three  o'clock  it  begins  to  die  away  again, 
and  gradoally  withdraws  its  force  till  all  is  spent,  and  about 
five  o'clock,  sooner  or  later,  according  as  tne  weather  is, 
It  is  lulled  asleep,  and  comes  no  more  till  the  next  morning. 
*'  These  winds  are  as  constantly  expected  as  the  day  m 
their  proper  latitudes,  and  seldom  rail  but  in  the  wet  season. 
On  all  coasts  of  the  main,  whether  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  or  Guinea,  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  withdraw 
toward  the  evaning ;  yet  capes  and  headlands  have  the 
greatest  benef  t  of  them,  where  they  are  highest,  rise 
earlier,  and  Ucw  later. 
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^  Land  breezes  are  as  remarkable  as  air^  winds  that  I 
have  yet  treated  of ;  they  are  quite  contrary  to  the  sea 
breezes ;  for  those  blow  right  from  the  share,  but  the  sea 
breeze  right  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  as  the  sea  breezes  do 
blow  in  the  day  and  rest  in  the  night,  so,  on  the  contrary, 
these  do  blow  in  the  night  and  rest  in  the  day,  and  so  they 
do  alternately  succeed  each  other.  For  when  the  sea  breezes 
have  performed  their  offices  of  the  day,  by  breathing  on 
their  respective  coasts,  they  in  the  evening  do  either  with- 
draw from  the  coast,  or  lie  down  to  rest  Then  the  land 
winds,  whose  office  is  to  breathe  in  the  night,  moved  by 
the  same  order  of  Divine  impulse,  do  rouse  out  of  their 
private  recesses,  and  gently  fan  the  air  till  the  nex,t  morn- 
ing; and  then  their  task  e^ds,  and  they  leave  the  stage. 

'*  There  can  be  no  proper  time  set  when  they  do  begin 
in  the  evening,  or  when  they  retire  in  the  morning,  for 
they  do  not  keep  to  an  hour ;  but  they  commonly  spring 
up  between  six  and  twelve  in  the  evening,  and  last  till  six, 
eight,  or  ten  in  the  morning.  They  both  come  and  go 
away  again  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  weather,  ^  or 
some  accidental  cause  from  the  land :  for  on  some  coasts 
they  do  rise  earlier,  blow  fresher,  and  remain  later,  than  on 
other  coasts,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

"  These  winds  blow  off  to  sea,  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
according  as  the  coast  lies  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  sea 
winds:  for  in  some  places  we  find  them  brisk  three  or 
foui  leagues  offshore  ;  in  other  places  not  so  many  miles, 
and  in  some  places  they  scarce  peep  without  the  rocks,  or 
if  they  do  sometimes  in  very  fair  weather  make  a  sally  out 
a  mile  or  two,  they  are  not  lasting*,  but  suddenly  vanish 
away,  though  yet  there  are  every  night  as  fresh  land 
winds  ashore  at  those  places  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

**  Indeed,  these  winds  are  an  extraordinary  blessing  to 
those  that  use  the  sea  in  any  part  of  the  world  within  the 
tropics ;  for  as  the  constant  trade  winds  do  blow,  there 
could  be  no  sailing  in  these  seas ;  but  by  the  help  of  the 
sea  and  land  breezes,  ships  will  sail  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues,  as  particularly  from  Jamaica  to  the  Lagune  ol 
Trist,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  then  back  again,  all 
dgainst  the  trade  wind. 

**  The  seamen  that  sail  in  sloops  or  other  small  vessels 
in  the  West  Indies,  do  know  very  well  when  they  shall 
meet  a  busk  land  win     by  iie  fogs  that  hang  over  the 
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land  before  night ;  for  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  good  land 
wind  to  see  a  thick  fog  lie  still  and  quiet,  like  smoke  over 
the  land,  not  stirring  any  way ;  and  we  look  out  for  such 
signs  when  we  are  plying  to  windward.  For  if  we  see 
no  fog  over  the  land,  the  land  wind  will  be  but  fitint  and 
short  that  night.  These  signs  are  to  be  obserred  chiefly 
in  fair  weather,  for  in  the  wet  season  fogs  do  hang  over 
the  land  all  the  day,  and  it  may  be  neither  land  wind  nor 
sea  breeze  stirring.  If  in  the  afternoon  also,  in  hit  wea- 
ther, we  see  a  tornado  over  the  land,  it  commonly  sends  us 
forth  a  fresh  land  wind. 

**  These  land  winds  are  very  cold,  and  though  the  sea 
breezes  are  always  much  stronger,  yet  these  are  colder  by 
fai.  The  sea  breezes,  indeed,  are  very  comfortaUe  and 
refreshing ;  for  the  hottest  time  in  all  the  day  is  about  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mdrning,  in  the  interral  be« 
tween  both  breezes :  for  then  it  is  commonly  calm,  and 
then  people  pant  for  breath,  especially  if  it  b  late  before 
the  sea  breeze  comes,  but  afterwards  the  breeze  allays  the 
heat.  However,  in  the  evening  again,  after  the  sea  oreeze 
is  spent,  it  is  very  hot  till  the  land  wind  springs  vp* 
which  is  sometimes  not  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  after." 

This  phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.JLeslie; 
"  In  open  seas,  and  especially  near*  the  equator,  the  ther- 
mometer scarcely  varies  a  degree,  and  seldom  two  degrees, 
by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  in  the  whole  course  of  a  day.  But 
on  the  land  the  change  of  temperature  between  the  night 
and  day,  in  similar  situations,  will  rise  often  higher  than 
seventy-six  centesimal  degrees,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  of  Fahrenheit.  If  we  therefore  conceive  a  stratum  of  air 
two  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  heated  only  to  the  mean  dif- 
ference, or  three  centesimal  degrees,  it  would  receive  an 
expansion  of  twenty-four  feet ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  produced  would  be  thirty-nine  feet  every  second,  or 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  miles  in  the  hour.  This  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate ;  but  the  celerity  of  the  current  must, 
no  doubt,  be  diminished  from  the  retardation  which  it  suf 
fers  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  track  over  which  it  has 
to  sweep. 

*'  During  the  night  the  lower  atmosphere  is  colder  on 
land  than  at  sea,  owing  partly  to  tlie  descent  of  the  more  * 
elevated  and  colder  portions  of  air  which  chill  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  partly  to  those  cold  pulses  which  are 
incessantly  darted  tr>m  every  point  of  the  azure  sky.    Ti 
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we  reckon  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  land  only  a  cen 
tesimal  degree  and  a  half  below  the  standard  of  the  adja* 
cent  ocean,  this  would  give  twelve  feet  for  the  contraction 
of  the  vertical  column  of  air,  and,  consequently  a  stream 
would  flow  toward  the  sea  with  a  celerity  of  twenty-eight 
feet  per  second,  or  very  nearly  twenty  miles  every  hour. 
In  general,  the  land  breeie  may  be  considered  not  so' 
powerful  as  that  which  blows  from  the  sea." 

The  winds  (says  Buflfon,  to  whom  we  now  return)  are 
more  violent  in  mountainous  places  than  in  plains ;  and 
the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  the  power  of  the  wind  in* 
creases,  until  we  reach  the  common  height  of  the  clouds ; 
that  is,  to  about  one  quarter  or  one  third  of  a  league  per* 
pendicular :  beyond  that  height,  the  sky  is  generally  se* 
rene,  especially  in  summer,  and  the  wind  is  said  to  be  even 
imperceptible  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains. 

A  current  of  air,  like  a  current  of  water,  increases  in 
velocity,  where  the  space  of  its  passage  is  straitened ;  the 
wind  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  wide  and  open 
plain  becomes  violent  in  passing  through  a  narrow  passage 
between  two  mountains,  or  simply  between  two  lofty 
buildings ;  and  the  point  of  the  most  violent  action  of  the 
wind  is  above  these  structures  or  mountain  straits.  The 
air,  being  compressed  by  the  resistance  of  these  obstacles, 
has  a  greater  mass  of  density,  and  the  same  velocity  sub- 
sisting, the  effort  or  gust  of  wind  becomes  much  stronger ; 
this  is  the  cause  that  near  t  church,  or  a  castle,  the  winds 
seem  to  be  much  stronger  than  they  are  at  a  certain  dis  • 
tance  from  these  edifices.  It  has  been  ofteii  remarked,  that 
the  wind  being  reflected  by  an  insolated  building  does  not 
prevent  it  from  being  more  violent  than  a  direct  wind, 
which  produced  this  reflected  wind  ;  for  this  we  are  able 
to  discern  no  other  reason  than  the  above :  the  impelled 
air  compresses  against  the  building,  and  is  reflected,  not 
only  with  its  former  velocity,  but  also  with  a  greater  body, 
which,  in  fact,  renders  its  action  much  more  violent.  Par- 
ticular winds,  whether  direct  or  reflected,  are  more  violent 
than  those  which  are  general.  A  uniformly  continued 
stream  of  air  produces  not  such  havoc  as  the  fury  of  those 
winds  which  blow  in  sudden  gusts. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  famous  for  its  tempests,  and 
the  singular  cloud  which  produces  them  :  this  cloud  ap- 
pears at  first  only  like  a  small  round  spot  in  the  sky,  call-  ' 
rd  by  the  sailors  the  Ox's  Eyt^  and  which  probably  ap 
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pears  so  minute  from  its  exceeding  great  height.     In  Na- 
tolia  a  small  cloud  forms  like  the  Ox's  Eye  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  from  this  cloud  issues  a  terrihle  wind 
which  produces  similar  eflfects.*  In  the  sea  hetween  Afri- 
ca and  America,  especially  under  the  equator  and  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  it,  these  kinds  of  tempests  yery  often 
arise  :  near  the  coast  of  Guinea  sometimes  three  or  four, 
of  these  storms  are  formed  in  a  day ;  they  are  caused  and 
announced,  like  those  of  the  Cape,  by  small  black  clouds : 
the  rest  of  the  sky  is  generally  yery  serene,  and  the  sea 
calm.     The  first  blast  which  proceeds  from  these  clouds 
is  furious,  and  would  sink  ships  in  open  sea,  if  they  did 
not  take  the  precaution  to  furl  the  sails.     It  is  principally 
m  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  that  these  tempests 
are  experienced  on  the  Guinea  sea. 

All  these  tempests  are  produced  by  winds  which  proceed 
from  a  cloud,  and  their  direction  is  either  to  the  north  or 
south,  north-east  or  south-west,  &c. ;  but  there  are  others 
caDed  HURBircANES,  which  are  still  more  violent  than  these, 
and  in  which  the  winds  seem  to  proceed  from  all  the 
coasts ;  they  have  a  whirling  motion  which  nothing  can 
resist  A  calm  generallyiprecedes  these  horrible  tempests, 
and  the  sea  then  appears  like  a  piece  of  glass ;  but  in  an 
instant  the  fury  of  the  winds  raises  waves  as  high  as  the 
clouds.  There  are  parts  where  we  cannot  land,  because 
alternately  there  are  always  calms  and  hurricanes  of  this 
kind :  the  Spaniards  have,  therefore,  called  these  places 
calms  and  tornados. 

The  following  table  shows  the  velocities  of  the  different 
winds,  from  one  mile  in  an  hour,  when  the  motion  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  to  one  hundred  miles,  which  is  the 
speed  of  me  destructive  hurricane. 
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*  The  caufle  of  the  vrtad  which  fuseeedt  the  appearanoe  of  the  doad 
feens  to  he  the  rarefocUon  of  the  air  caused  Iqr  the  discharge  of  electrical 
matier  trom  the  cloud.  In  the  hot  climates  these  black  clouds  are  knowp 
to  be  hl^ly  charf^  with  electricity,  and  the  electric  fire^  being  in  this  ra- 
rpeci  analogous  to  other  fire  or  heat,  produces  an  immediate  rareflsetlon  of 
tii«^  air.  Tliifl  rarefaction  produces  a  kind  of  yacuum,  and  the  cold 
lUi  rust»^ig  in,  a  tampsst  naturally  snsusa    Bairoa. 
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'^ 5-87  )  Breeze 

5 7.33  J  °^^^^' 

10 14.67 )  T,     ,,     1 

15      ....     22.00  i^"'^S^*- 

26        \y.    36.'67  !  ^'^"•^  «^^ 

.30 44.01  j«.„^,^ 

35 51.34  1^^^^«**^®- 

45 66.01  J  *^*^^  «**^®' 

50 73.35  )  q,^^ 

60 88.02|^^^™- 

80  117  36  )  H^^^^^'^®^  tearing  up  trees,  over* 

.QQ 146  70  V      ^^™^"&  buildings,  and  almost 

)      every  other  obstacle' 

When  from  a  sudden  rarefaction,  or  any  other  cause, 
contrary  currents  of  air  meet  in  the  same  spot,  a  Whirl- 
wind is  produced.  Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  account  of  the 
formation  and  progress  of  one  of  these  meteors,  -which  he 
witnessed  in  Maryland,  while  travelling  with  his  son. 
"  In  a  valley  below  us,"  says  he,  "  we  saw  a  small  whirl- 
wind, which  began  in  th^  road,  and  which  drew  attention 
by  the  dust  that  it  raised  and  contained.  It  appeared  like 
a  sugarloaf,  lengthened  at  the  point,  which  ascended  to  us 
along  the  hill,  increasing  in  size  as  it  advanced.  When  it 
passed  near  us,  its  smaller  end,  which  was  next  the  ground 
did  not  appear  bigger  than  a  common  barrel ;  but  it  grew 
so  large  toward  the  summit,  that  at  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  it  seemed  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
The  rest  of  the  company  stopped  to  look  at  it ;  but,  as  my 
curiosity  was  stronger  than  theirs,  I  followed  it  closely 
and  observed  that,  on  its  passage,  it  licked  up,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  all  the  dust  which  was  beneath  its  lower 
end.  As  it  is  a  popular  opinion  that  a  shot  fired  at  a 
waterspout  will  make  it  burst,  I  endeavoured  to  break  this 
small  whirlwind  by  striking  it  repeated  blows  with  my 
whip,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a  short  time  it  quitted  the 
road,  and  entered  the  wood,  where  it  every  moment  be- 
came larger  and  stronger,  carrying  uway,  instead  of  dust, 
the  dry  leaves  with  which  the  ground  was  thickly  strewed, 
and  making  a  great  noise  between  those  leaves  and  the 
branches  of  trees,  bending  and  turning  large  trees  circu- 
larly with  astonishing  force.     Though  the  progressive 
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resistible  impulse  of  the  aerial  torrent.  At  the  same  time 
the  meteor  discharged  a  shower  of  hailstones,  several  inch- 
es in  diameter,  which  broke  to  pieces  heavily  laden  wag- 
ons, and  destroyed  erery  vestige  of  the  harvest.  A  still 
more  terrific  visitation  of  this  kind  was  experienced  in 
August,  1826,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude.  About 
noon,  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  west,  a  violent 
wind  arose,  and  a  black  and  thick  cloud  appeared  suspend- 
ed over  a  spot  called  the  Red  Field.  On  the  side  of  Fom- 
braise,  the  clouds  were  seen  to  rush  against  each  other, 
and  to  descend  very  low,  as  if  they  were  attracted  by  the 
earth.  The  thunder  echoed  from  all  parts ;  a  dead  rolling 
found  was  heard ;  and  all  the  domestic  animals  fled  to 
shelter.  All  at  once  a  frightful  cracking  was  heard  in  the 
west ;  the  air,  violently  agitated,  was  drawn  with  extreme 
rapidity  toward  the  opaque  cloud  which  covered  'the  Red 
Field.  The  moment  of  their  juftction  was  marked  by  a 
loud  explosion,  and  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire, 
which,  sweeping  along  the  field,  raoted  up  every  thing  in 
its  course.  A  young  man,  who  wcls  Unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  path  of  the  meteor,  was  whirled  into  the  air, 
and  fractured  his  skull  by  filing  on  a  rock.  Fourteen 
sheep  were  also  snatched  up,  and  fell  suffocated.  The 
column  of  air  and  fire  then  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  La- 
conette,  threw  down  the  west  wall  of  the  park,  made  two 
excavations,  removed  enormous  rocks,  rooted  up  the  large 
est  trees,  and  penetrated  into  the  castle  in  two  places, 
where  it  committed  the  most  terrible  devastation  After 
having  thus  ravaged  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  it 
finally  disappeared,  leavmg  the  ground  deeply  furrowed, 
and  the  air  strongly  impregnated  with  a  sulphureous 
odour. 

The  same  efiect  that  is  produced  by  two  contending 
currents  of  air  takes 'place  in  another  element,  and  gulfs 
or  whirlpools  are  no  other  than  the  eddies  of  the  water 
formed  by  the  action  of  two  or  more  opposite  currents. 
The  greatest  known  gulf  is  that  of  the  Norway  sea,  called 
Uaalstroem,  or  Moskostroem,  which  is  afiirmed  to  be  up- 
ward of  twenty  leagues  in  circuit.  It  absorbs  for  six 
houi^  all  that  is  near  it,  water,  ships,  &c.  and  afterward 
returns  them  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  it  drew  them  in. 

A  Waterspout  is  no  other  than  a  whirlwind   at  sea 
Tile  yacuum  \%b]ch  is  caused  by  the  meeting  currents 
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increased  considerably :  but  the  last  which  was  fonned 
•  scarcely  remained  longer  than  that  which  we  saw  on  the 
north  side.  The  second,  on  the  south  side,  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  first  on  that  side  remained 
a  little  longer,  and  this  it  was  which  terrified  us  the  most. 
At  first  its  canal  was  as  thick  as  my  finger,  afterward  as. 
thick  as  my  arm,  then  as  my  leg,  and  at  last  as  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree,  which  a  man  might  compass  with  his  arms. 
We  distinctly  pe  ceived  water  through  this  transparent 
body,  which  ascended  in  a  serpentine  manner.  Sometimes 
it  diminished  a  little  in  size,  sometimes  at  top,  and  some- 
times at  bottom ;  then  it  resembled  exactly  a  soft  tube^ 
with  some  fluid  matter  pressed  with  the  fingers,  either  up* 
ward  to  make  this  liquor  descend,  or  at  bottom,  to  cause 
It  to  ascend.  After  this  it  diminished  so  much  that  it  was 
thinner  than  my  arm  ;  afterward  it  returned  as  thick  as 
my  thigh,  and  then  again  became  very  thin ;  at  last,  I  saw 
that  the  water  elevated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  began  to 
lower,  and  the  end  of  the  canal  which  touched  it  divided 
and  grew  narrower,  when  a  variation  of  the  light  removed 
it  from  our  view." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Volcanoes — Earthquakes — the  Formation  of  new 
Islands — Caves  and  (xrottoes — Bogs  and  Fens — MuUb* 
tions  of  Land  into  Sea,  ^c. 

The  burning  mountains,  called  Volcanoes,  include  in 
their  bowels  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  matters  which 
serve  as  aliment  to  a  subterraneous  fire,  the  effect  of 
which  is  far  more  violent  than  that  of  gunpowder,  or  even 
thunder.  A  volcano  is  a  cannon  of  immense  volume,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  often  more  than  half  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference :  this  mouth  vomits  forth  torrents  of  smoke, 
flames,  rivers  of  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  melted  metal, 
clouds  of  cinders  and  stones,  and  sometimes  it  ejects  enor- 
n)Ous  rocks  to  many  leagues  distance,  which  human  pow- 
ers united  could  not  move ;  the  combustion  is  so  terrible, 
and  the  quantity  of  burnt  and  melted  matters  which  the 
mountain  throws  out  is  so  plentiful,  that  they  enter  cities, 
forMts,  cover  the  fields  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  feet 
in  ikickness,  and  form  sometimes  hills  and  mountains 
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the  crater  a  liquid  anTl  burning  matter,  similar  to  metal 
when  in  fusion.  This  fills  the  whole  of  the  crater,  and 
reaches  to  the  very  edges  of  the  opening.  An  abundant 
quantity  of  dross  floats  on  its  surface,  which  alternately 
appears  and  vanishes,  as  the  liquid  mass  rises  or  falls  in 
the  crater  where  it  seems  to  boil.  This  scene,  of  so  ma- 
jestic a  character,  is  but  the  prelude  to  real  disasters.  The 
liquid  matter  overflows,  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  volca- 
no, and  descends  to  its  base.  There  it  sometimes  stops^ 
and  appears  like  a  very  fiery  cterpent  recoiling  upon  itself. 
More  frequently  it  dilates  itself,  and  gushes  out  from  be- 
neath a  kind  of  solid  crust  which  is  formed  upon  its  sur- 
face :  it  advances  like  a  large  and  impetuous  river,  destroys 
whatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course,  flows  over  those  ob- 
stacles which  it  cannot  overturn,  passes  along  the  ramparts 
of  the  shaken  cities,  invades  a  space  of  country  of  several 
leagues  in  extent,  and  in  a  moment  transforms  flourishing 
fields  into  a  burning  flame.  *  Equal  ravages  may  be  sus- 
tained, though  the  liquid  matter,  called  lava^  does  not  is- 
sue exactly  from  the  top  of  the  volcano  :  it  is  sometimes 
too  compact  and  weighty  to  be  elevated  to  the  summit ; 
its  violent  eflbrts  then  occasion  new  ruptures  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  through  which  rushes  forth  the  igneous 
lorrent." 

In  Europe  are  four  famous  volcanoes.  Mount  Etna  in 
Sicily,  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Mount  Vesuvius  in  Italy, 
near  Naples,  and  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  on 
the  Italian  coast.  Mount  Etna  has  burnt  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  its  eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  the  rnatters 
it  throws  out  are  so  plentiful,  that  they  may  be  dug  to  the 
depth  of  sixty-eight  feet,  where  we  meet  with  marble 
pavement,  and  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  which  has 
been  covered  and  buried  under  the  *iiickness  of  matter 
thrown  out  from  the  mountains,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  c\ty  of  Herculaneum  has  been  covered  by  the  matter 
thrown  out  from  Vesuvius.  New  mouths  of  fire  were 
formed  in  1650,  1669,  and  at  other  times ;  we  see  the 
flame  and  smoke  of  this  volcano  from  Malta,  which  if 
about  sixty  leagues  distance  from  it.  In  1537,  there  was 
an  eruption  of  this  volcano,  which  cHused  an  earthquake 
m  Sicily  for  twelve  days,  and  which  overthrew  a  very 
great  number  of  houses  and  structures :  it  ceased  only 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  mou'.h,  which  burnt  every  thin? 
Sot  five  miles  in  the  environs  of  the  ic  )untain.     The 
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Cinders  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  were  sj  abundantf 
and  ejected  with  so  much  force,  tha^  they  were  driven  as 
far  as  Italy;  and  vessels  which  were  departed  to  some 
distance  from  Sicily,  were  incommoded  by  them.  Fazelli 
describes  the  conflagrations  of  this  mountain  circumstan- 
tiaDy,  and  says  the  foot  of  it  is  one  hundred  leagues  in 
circumference. 

This  volcano  has  now  two  principal  mouths,  the  one 
narrower  than  the  other;  these  two  vents  always  smoke, 
but  fire  is  never  se^  to  issue  from  them,  except  during 
the  time  of  eruptions  :  it  is  affirmed  that  stones  are  found 
which  the  volcano  has  thrown  outto^he  distance  of  sixty 
thousand  feet.* 

One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesavias 
was  in  the  year  1737.  The  mountain  vomited,  by  seve- 
ral'mouths,  large  torrents  of  burning  metallic  matters, 
which  dispersed  themselves. over  the  country  and  into  the 
sea.  Mons.  Montesquieu,  who  communicated  this  rela- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  observed  with  horror 
one  of  these  rivers  of  fire,  and  saw  its  course  for  six  or 
seven  miles  till  it  reached  the  sea ;  its  breadth  was  sixty 
or  seventy  feet,  its  depth  twenty-five  or  thirty  palms,  and 
in  certain  bottoms  or  valleys,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
the  matter  which  flowed  was  like  the  scum  which  issues 
from  the  furnace  of  a  forge.  Since  then,  several  eniptions 
of  great  violence,  have  occurred  particularly  in  1767, 
1794,  and  1810.  Next  to  those  of  the  years  79  and  1631, 
that  of  1794  was  the  most  destructive.  It  flowed  over. 
Hve  thousand  acres  of  vineyards  and  cultivated  lands,  and 
destroyed  the  to  \ n  of  Torre  del  Greco.  During  this  erup- 
tion, the  summit  of  the  mountam  fell  in. 
.  Stromboli,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  three  thousand 
feet,  is  remarkable  for  being  in  a  state  of  incessant  activi- 
ty, yet  never  throwing  out  those  torrents  of  lava  which 
descend  from  other  volcanoes.  lu^  perpetual  flamed  hare* 
acquired  for  it  the  name  of  the  light-house  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  mountain  is  bifurcated,  and  the  crater  is 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  summits.  Spallanzani 
risited  it  in  1788,  and  has  accurately  described  the  phenp- 
mena  which  he  witnessed.  After  having  attentively  exa- 
mined the  crater  from  one  of  the  summits,  he  approached 


an  tnterestSng  description  of  tiiis  celebrated  mountain  in  an  el«' 

fant  and  entertaining  production,  entitled  "  The  present  State  of  Meily 
■nd  Malta.** 
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the  crater,  where  he  found  that  the  explosions  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  that  they  might  almost  be. said  tc 
occur  without  any  intervals  of  quiet ;  but  they  varied  in 
their  force,  the  matter  in  some  instances  not  rising  more 
than  fifty  feet,  and  falling  again  into  the  crater,  and  in 
others  it  was  elevated  half  a  mile;  the  sounds,  cons^e* 
quentiy,  are  proportioaably  loud,  or  the  reyerse,  and  re- 
semble a  hissing  noise :  the  fragments  of  lava  were  actu- 
ally fluid  during  their  progress,  which  was  evident  from 
their  globular  shiEipe,  and,  becoming  hard  before  they  fill 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  that*form  is  preserved. 

The  exhalations  exhibited  a  thick  cloud  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  were  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur ; 
.this  cloud  was  impenetrable  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
appeared  very  black  in  the  midst,  but  white  on  the  edges, 
and  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mile  in  depth.  The  vapour 
thus  floating  from  the  mountain  was,  derived  from  ttiree 
distinct  sources,  though  doubtlessly  produced  by  the  same 
cause  in  the  first  instance :  when  an  ejection  of  lava  took 
place,  it  was  always  accompanied  by  a  cloud  of  gray  smoke 
from  the  crater ;  to  the  west  of  that  spot  were  a  number  of 
obscure  apertures,  each  of  which  sent  forth  a  volume  of 
similar  vapour ;  and  to  the  east,  a  vast  cavern  emitted  a 
column  at  least  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  extremely  black 
and  dense. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  the  observations  I  had  already 
made,"  observes  Spallanzani,  "  my  curiosity  impelled  me 
to  attempt  farther  discoveries.  From  the  pointed  rock  on 
which  I  stood,  I  could  only  see  the  edges  of  the  inside  of 
the  crater ;  I  considered,  therefore,  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lower  parts  likewise  ; 
and,  looking  round  me,  I  perceived  a  small  cavern  hollow- 
ed in  the  rock,  very  near  the  gulf  of  the  volcano,  into 
which  the  rock  above  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  burn- 
ing stones,  should  they  be  thrown  so  far.  It  was  likewise 
so  elevated,  that  from  it  the  crater  was  open  to  my  view. 
I  therefore  hastened  to  take  my  station  in  this  cavity,  ta- 
king advantage  of  one  of  the  very  short  intervals  between 
the  eruptions.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  my  expectations 
were  completely  fulfilled  ;  I  could  here  look  down  into  the 
▼ery  bowels  of  the  volcano,  and  truth  and  nature  stood  as 
it  were  unveiled  before  me." 

The  crater  he  found  to  be  of  a  circular  form,  with  edges 
oomposed  of  a  chaos  of  sand,  scorias,  and  lava ;  and  he 
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are  no  visible  marks  of  its  having  overflowed  so  as  to  d^^- 
scend  like  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

Though  the  ejections  of  the  larger  and  heavier  stones 
have  short  intermissions,  those  of  the  lesser  and  lighter 
have  scarcely  any.  Did  not  the  eye  perceive  how  these 
showers  of  stones  originate,  it  would  be  supposed  that  they 
fell  from  the  sky :  the  noise  of  the  more  violent  eruptions 
resembling  that  of  thunder,  and  the  darkness  occasioned 
by  the  mounting  cloud  of  smoke,  presenting  the  image  o( 
a  tempest. 

While  the  naturalist  was  employed  in  intense  observa- 
tion, the  eruption  suddenly  ceased,  tl\e  lava  sunk  to  a 
greater  depth  than  usual,  and  remained  thus  depressed ; 
the  fierce  light  subsided,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  va- 
rious streams  of  smoke,  issuing  before  silently  from  the 
apertures  west  of  the  crater,  began  to  rush  forth  with  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  and  the  apertures  to  shine  with  a  bright 
colour  of  fire.  **  I  know  nothing,"  says  Spallanzani,  "  to 
which  the  sound  produced  by  the  issuing  of  these  fumes 
can  be  more  properly  compared  than  the  blowing-  of  large 
bellows  into  a  furnace,  by  which  metals  are  melted ;  such 
as  I  have  seen  at  Zalatna,  in  Transylvania,  and  Schem- 
nitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Hungary ;  except  that  those  volca- 
nic bellows  roared  a  hundred  times  louder,  and  almost 
deafened  the  ear." 

Violent  as  are  the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  they 
are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland. 
Hecla,  which  has  an  elevation  of  above  five  thousand  feet, 
is  the  most  famous  of  the  Icelandic  burning  mountains ; 
but  there  are  many  other  volcanoes  which  more  than  rival 
it  in  the  same  island.  Not  above  one  third  of  the  erup- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  Iceland  have  been  from 
Hecla.  One  of  the  most  tremendous  of  these  visitations 
occurred  in  1783,  and  in  ihe  province  of  Skapterfial.  The 
flames  were  seen  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  and  the  lava  covered  a  space,  ninety  miles  long  and 
forty-two  broad,  to  the  depth  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  fa- 
thoms, and  dried  up  twelve  rivers,  some  of  them  of  consi 
derable  magnitude. 

**  A  vast  chain  of  ignivomous  mountains,"  says  Malte 
Brun,  "stretches  around  the  great  ocean.  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Chili,  Peru,  all  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  are  full  of 
volcanoes.  We  distinguish  in  Peru,  those  of  Arequipa 
and  of  Pichinca,  and  that  of  Cotopaxi,  whose  flames,  in 
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1738,  rose  higher  than  two  thousand  feet,  and  whose  ex- 
plosion was  heard  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Spaniards. 
Chimborazo,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe,  is 
an  extinguished  volcano,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
others.  Humboldt  has  seen  the  smoke  of  Antisani  rise 
eighteen  thousand  feet.  If  we  pass  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, we  find  the  volcanoes  of  Nicaragua  and  of  Guatimala. 
Their  number  is  infinite  :  there  are  some  which  are  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  and  which  consequently  are  ele- 
vated to  a  great  height.  Then  come  those  of  Mexico, 
properly  so  called  ;  namely,  Oribaza,  Popocateipetl,  six- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty.-six  feet  high  ;  Jor- 
ullo,  which  first  broke  out  in  1759 ;  and  several  others 
all  situated  under  the  nineteenth  parallel  of  latitude* 
California  contains  five  volcanoes,  that  are  now  buminfi;. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Cook, 
La  Perouse,  and  Malaspina,  that  there  is  a  number  of  very 
considerable  volcanoes  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
Mount  Saint  Elias  is  nearly  sixteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred fe/st  in  height.  These  volcanoes  form  the  interme* 
diate  link  between  those  of  Mexico  and  those  in  the  Aleu- 
tian islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaschka.  These  tast, 
which  are  very  numerous,  both  extinct  and  burning,  serve 
to  continue  the  chain  toward  Kamtschatka,  where  there 
are  three  of  great  violence.  Japan  has  eighty  ;  and  the 
island  of  Formosa  has  several.  The  volcanic  belt  now 
becomes  immensely  wide,  and  embraces  the  Philippine 
islands,  the  Marian  or  Ladrones,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Su- 
matra, the  isles  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and,  in  shon,  all  that  vast  Archipelago  which  forms  the 
fifth  part  of  the  globe. 

"The  other  volcanic  chains  are  far  from  being  of  so 
great  extent.  There  is  perhaps  one  in  the  Indian  Sea* 
The  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  the  formidable 
volcano  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  jets  of  hot  water 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  are  the  only  known  links  of 
this  chain. 

**  The  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  conceals  another 
volcanic  focus,  of  which  the  Azores  and  Canary  islands 
have  felt  the  eflfects.  The  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  which  is 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  the  most 
elevated  volcano  in  the  old  world.  It  is  very  probable  thai 
Lisbon  has,  in  its  vicinity,  a  submarine  volcano. 
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"  The  Antilles  probably  contain  a  whole  system  of  yol- 
canoes,  parts  of  which  are  recognised  in  Jamaica,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  Grenada.'' 

Among  the  volcanoes  existing  in  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, one  of  the  most  formidable  is  that  of  Mp*mt  Tanbora, 
in  the  island  of  Sumbawa.  In  April,  181\  there  was  an 
eruption  of  it,  which  destroyed  several  thousand  persons, 
and  desolated  such  a  wide  extent  of  territory  that  multi- 
tudes were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  obtain  subsistence. 
The  mountain  sdso  threw  cut  incessant  showers  of  dust, 
which,  in  the  middle  of  day,  produced  midnight  darkness 
over  an  extent  of  several  degrees. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  tremendous  proof  on  record  of 
the  power  of  volcanic  fire,  is  the  eruption  which  gave  birth 
to  the  volcano  of  Jurillo,  in  New  Spain.  The  spot  where 
this  phenomenon  occurred  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  rich  estates  in  the  country.  "  In  the  month  of  June, 
1759,  says  Humboldt,  "  a  subterraneous  noise  was  heard. 
Hollow  noises  of  a  most  alarming  nature  were  accompanied 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  one  another  for 
from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plantation.  From  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, however,  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  com- 
plete re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  ^yhen,  in  the  night 
of  the  28th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  recommenced. 
The  afirighted  Indians  fied  to  the  mountains  of  Aguasar- 
co.  A  tract  of  ground  from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Malpays,  rose  up  in  the, shape 
of  a  bladder.  The  bounds  of  this  convulsion  are  still 
distinguishable  in  the  fractured  strata.  The  Malpays,  near 
its  edges,  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the 
plain  called  the  Play  as  de  Jurullo;  but  the  convexity  of 
the  ground  thus  thrown  up,  increases  progressively  to- 
ward the  centre,  to  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet. 

"  Those  who  witnessed  this  great  catastrophe  from  the 
top  of  Aguasarco,  assert  that  fiames  were  seen  to  issue 
forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  square  league,  that 
fragments  of  burning  rocks  \\  ere  thrown  up  to  prodigious 
heights,  and  that,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illumi- 
ned by  the  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth 
was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  agitated  sea.  The  rivers  of 
Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
burning  chasms      The  decomoositio    of  the  water  contri- 
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bated  to  invigorate  the  flames,  which  were  distingaishable 
at  the  city  of  Pascuaro,  though  situated  on  a  very  exten- 
siTe  table  land,  four  thousand  fiire  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  feet  elevated  above  the  plains  of  JoruUo.  Eruptions 
of  mud,  and  especially  of  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls 
of  decomposed  basaltes  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to 
indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share  in 
producing  this  revolution.  Thousands  of  small  cones, 
from  six  feet  to  nine  feet  in  height,  called  bv  the  natives 
ovens,  issued  forth  from  the  Malpays.  Although  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  In- 
dians, the  heat  of  these  volcanic  ovens  has  suflfered  a  great 
diminution,  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  rise  to  two  hun- 
dred and  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  on  being  plunged  iii- 
to  fissures  which  exhale  an  aqueous  vapour.  Each  small 
cone  is  nfumorola,  whence  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  sub« 
terraneous  noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the 
proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  ovens,  six  large  masses,  elevated 
from  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  feet  each,  above  the  old  level 
of  the  plains,  sprang  up  from  a  chasm,  of  which  the  direc- 
tion is  from  the  north -north-east  to  the  south-south-easl. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Monte  Novo  of  Naples,  se- 
veral tim^s  repealed  in  a  range  of  volcanic  hills.  The 
^lo^•l  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  puys  of  Auvergne,  is  the  great  volcano 
of  Jorullo.  It  is  contiriunJly  burning,  and  has  thrown  up 
from  the  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and 
I'a^ahic  lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks. 
These  great  eruptions  of  the  central  volcano  continued  till 
the  month  of  February,  1760.  In  the  following  years, 
ihev  became  gradually  less  frequent.  The  Indians,  fright- 
ened at  the  horrible  noises  of  the  great  volcano,  abandoned 
at  first  all  the  villages  situated  within  seven  or  eight 
leagues  distance  of  the  plains  of  Jorullo.  They  became 
gradually,  however,  accustomed  to  this  terrible  spectacle  ; 
and  having  returned  to  their  cottages,  they  advanced  to- 
ward the  mountains  of  Aguasarco  and  Santa  Ines,  to  ad- 
mire the  streams  of  fire  discharged  from  an  infinity  of 
great  and  small  volcanic  apertures.  The  roofs  of  the  hou- 
ses of  Queretaro  were  then  covered  with  ashes,  at  the  dis- 
tar.^e  of  more  than  forty-eight  leagues  in  a  straight  line 
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from  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  Although  the  subterra« 
neous  fire  now  appears  far  from  violent,  and  the  Malpays 
and  the  great  volcano  begin  to  be  covered  with  vegetables, 
we  nevertheless  found  the  ambient  air  heated  to  such  a 
degree,  by  the  action  of  the  small  ovens,  that  the  thermo- 
meter, at  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  in  the 
shade,  rose  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  This  fact  appears  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  several  old  Indians,  who 
affirm,  that  for  many  years  after  the  first  eruption,  thx; 
plains  of  Jarillo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  explosion,  were  uninhabitable,  from  the  excessive  heat 
which  prevailed  in  them." 

•  Numerous  as  are  the  volcanoes  which  are  still  in  action, 
they  are,  perhaps,  outnumbered  by  those  which  have  long 
been  extinct.  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Germany,  and  many  other 
countries,  contain  many  of  the  latter  class.  The  southern 
provinces  of  France,  particularly  Auvergne,  are  full  of  ex- 
tinguished volcanoes. 

Humboldt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  influence  of  subter- 
raneous fire,  though  bounded  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  on  the  surface,  extends,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
to  immense  spaces.  In  proof  of  this,  he  states  that,  on  the 
day  when  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent's,  in  the  West  Indies, 
broke  out  again,  the  sound  of  the  explosions  was  conveyed 
under  ground  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nula 
and  Apur^,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  and  was  so  loud  as  to  resemble  frequent 
discharges  of  the  largest  cannon. 

The  matters  which  volcanoes  throw  out,  generally  come 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  torrent  of  melted  minerals,  which 
inundates  all  the  environs  of  these  mountains ;  these  rivers 
of  flaming  melted  matters  extend  even  to  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  by  cooling,  form  horizontal  or  inclined  strata, 
whic4i  for  position  are  like  the  strata  formed  by  the  sedi- 
ment left  by  the  waters  ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
tne  strata  produced  from  matters  thrown  out  by  volcanoes, 
from  those  which  have  the  sediment  of  the  sea  for  their 
origin.  1.  becauie  these  strata  are  not  throughout  of  an 
equal  thickness :  2.  Because  they  contain  only  matters 
which  are  evidently  perceived  to  have  been  calcined,  vitri- 
fied, or  melted,  and  because  they  do  not  extend  to  any 
great  distance.  When  coal  mines  are  opened,  which 'are 
generally  met  with  in  argillaceous  earth  (clay,)  at  a  great 
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When  any  new  mouths  are  formed  in  Mount  Vtsunust 
there  are  earthquakes  at  Naples  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  volcano :  but  these  earthquakes  have  never  sha- 
ken the  Alps,  and  are  not  communicated  to  France  or 
to  other  countries  remote  from  the  source  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

But  there  '3  another  kind  of  earthquake,  very  different 
in  its  effects,  and  perhaps  in  its  causes  ;  there  are  earth- 
quakes which  are  felt  at  great  distances,  and  which  shake 
a  long  course  of  ground,  without  any  new  volcano  or  erup- 
tion appearing. 

To  understand  rightly  what  maybe  the  causes  of  this 
kind  of  esirthquake,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  in- 
flammable matters  capable  of  explosion,  produce,  like  gun- 
powder, by  inflammation,  a  great  quantity  of  air  and  va- 
pour ;  that  this  air  produced  by  Are  is  in  a  state  of  very 
great  rarefaction.  Let  us  therefore  suppose,  that  at  a  very 
considerable  depth,  as  at  or  about  one  or  two  hundred  fa- 
thoms, pyrites,  and  other  sulphurous  matters  are  to  be  met 
with  ;  and,  that,  by  the  fermentation  produced  by  the  fil- 
tration of  the  water,  or  other  causes,  they  inflame ;  and 
let  us  see  what  must  happen  :  at  first,  these  matters  are  * 
not  disposed  regularly  by  horizontal  strata,  as  the  more 
ancient  matters  are,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  waters  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  formed  in 
perpendicular  strata,  in  caverns  at  the  foot  of  these  clefts, 
and  m  other  parts  where  the  water  can  act  and  penetrate. 
These  matters  inflaming,  will  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  vapour,  the  spring  of  which  compressed  in  a  small 
space,  like  that  of  a  cavern,  will  not  shake  the  earth  im- 
mediately above,  but  will  search  for  passages  in  order  to 
make  its  escape ;  it  will  therefore  naturally  force  its  way 
through  those  parts  where  it  meets  least  obstruction,  and 
will  therefore  proceed  through  the  interstices  between  the 
different  strata,  or  through  any  channel  or  caverns  which 
may  afford  it  a  passage.  This  subterraneous  air  or  vapour 
will  therefore  produce  in  its  passage  a  noise  and  motion, 
proportioned  to  its  force  and  to  the  resistance  it  meets 
with ;  and  these  effects  will  continue  till  it  finds  a  vent, 
perhaps  in  the  sea,  or  till  it  has  diminished  its  force  by 
being  nrreatly  expanded.  This  explanation  corresponds 
entirely  with  all  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  res- 
pectintr  earthquakes.  They  proceed  with  a  wave-like 
motion,  and  are  felt  at  different  places,  not  at  the  saro^ 
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msiatit,  but  ai  different  times,  in  projiortlon  to  ihe 
Stance. 

We  can  only  confirm  what  has  been  advanced,  by  con- 
neciing  it  with  two  other  circumstances.  It  is  well  known 
ibat  miues  ejihaJe  vapours,  independent  of  the  wind  pro- 
duced by  ihe  current  of  the  water  ;  Y:e  oRen  see  currenti 
of  unhealthy  air  and  suffocating  vapours  ;  it  is  also  known 
tbftt  there  are  holes,  abysses,  and  deep  lakes  in  the  earth, 
which  produce  winds,  like  the  lake  Boleslaw,  in  Bohe* 
inia.  Ice. 

From  history  we  have  innnmerahle  instances  of  the 
dreadful  nnd  various  effects  of  these  terrible  phenomena. 
Pliny,  in  his  first  book,  chap.  Ixxxiv.  relates,  that  in  the 
nign  of  Tiberius,  an  earthquake  happened,  which  over- 
threw twelve  cities  in  Asia  ;  and  in  his  second  book  he 
says,  that  by  a  great  eurthquake  there  were  one  hundred 
towns  overthrown  Jn  Libya.  In  the  lime  of  Trajan,  the 
city  of  Aniioch,  and  a  great  pari  of  the  adjacent  country, 
were  swallowed  op  by  an  earthquake  ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  in  528,  this  town  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  a  similar  cause,  with  upward  of  forty  thousand  of  its 
inbabilSDls :  and,  eIx^-  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Saint 
Gtego^,  it  felt  the  effects  of  a  third  earthquake,  with  the 
lou  of  sixty  thousand  persons.  In  the  time  of  Sala- 
din,  in  llSa.  most  of  the  (owns  of  Syria  and  Jerusalem 
were  destroyed  by  the  same  cause.  In  Calabria  and  Pola, 
there  have  been  more  earthquakes  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  all  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Naples  were  overthrown,  and  above  thirty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  killed  ;  and  all  those  which  re- 
'mained  aiive  were  obliged  to  live  in  tents,  till  they  had 
rebuilt  their  houses.  In  1629,  there  were  eanhquakes  in 
Pola,  which  destroyed  seven  thousand  persons;  aud  in 
1638,  the  town  of  Si.  Euphemia  was  swallowed  up  ;  and 
there  remains  only  a  3iinkii)g  lake  in  its  place.  Ragusa 
and  Smyrna  were  also  almost  destroyed.  There  was  .an 
eanhouake  in  1692,  which  extended  into  England,  Hol- 
land. Flanders,  Germany,  and  France  ;  it  was  chiefly  felt 
00  the  sea  coasts  and  rivers,  and  extended  to  a  space  of  at 
leaM  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues  square.  On  the 
I6th  of  June,  1628.  there  was  so  terrible  an  enribquake  in 
the  i^land  of  St.  Michael,  that  the  ."ea  near  it  opened,  and. 
in  one  plnce.  tvhere  ii  was  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fatboms  deep,  threw  up  an  island  more  than  a  league 
KDti  K  half  long,  and  upward  of  sixty  fathoms  high. 
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Anothex  earthquake  happened  in  1691,  which  began 
the  16th  of  July,  and  lasted  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael 
till  the  12th  of  the  following  month.  Tercera  and  Fayal 
were  agitated  the  next  morning  with  so  much  violence, 
that  they  appeared  to  move  ;  but  these  frightful  shocks  re- 
turned only  four  times ;  whereas,  at  St.  Michael's,  they 
did  not  cease  a  moment  for  fifteen  hours.  The  islanders 
hajtring  quitted  their  houses,  which  they  saw  fall  before* 
their  eyes,  passed  all  that  time  exposcd'to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather.  A  whole  town,  named  Villa  Franca,  was 
overthrown  to  its  very  foundation,  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants buried  under  its  ruins.  In  many  parts,  the  plains 
rose  into  hills ;  and  in  others,  some  mountains  flattened 
or  changed  situation.  A  spring  of  water  issued  from  the 
€arth,  which  flowed  for  four  hours,  and  which  appeared 
dry  all  on  a  sudden.  The  air  and  sea,  still  more  agitated, 
resounded  with  a  noise  which  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  roaring  of  a  number  of  wild  beasts.  Many  persons 
died  with  the  fright,  the  ships  in  the  ports  sufiered  danger- 
ous shocks,  and  those  which  were  at  anchor  or  under  sail, 
at  twenty  leagues  distance  from  the  islands,  suflered  con- 
siderable damage. 

In  the  year  1646,  the  mountain  of  the  island  of  Machian 
split  with  terrible  reports,  by  an  earthquake,  an  accident 
which  is  very  common  in  that  country ;  so  many  fires  is- 
sued through  this  opening,  that  they  consumed  many 
negro  yards,  with  the  inhabitants,  and  all  that  was  in 
them.  In  the  year  1685,  this  prodigious  crack  was  to  be 
seen,  and  still  is  apparent ;  it  is  called  the  path  of  Machian, 
because  it  descends  from  the  bottom  like  a  road  hollowed 
out,  but  which  at  a  distance  appears  like  a  path. 

Of  modern  earthquakes,  the  most  tremendous  are  those 
of  1755,  f783,  1797,  1812,  and  1822.  The  earthquake 
of  1755,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November,  destroy- 
ed the  city  of  Lisbon.  It  came  on  at  thirty-five  minutes 
past  nine,  without  the  slightest  warning,  except  a  rum- 
bling noise,  resembling  artificial  thunder  in  a  theatre,  and, 
by  short  but  quick  vibrations,  shook  the  foundations  of  all 
the  city,  so  that  many  buildings  instantly  fell.  With  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  then 
changed,  and  the  houses  were  tossed  from  side  to  side, 
with  a  motion  like  that  of  a  wagon  violently  driven  over 
rough  stones.  The  second  shock  laid  almost  the  whole 
city  in  ruins,  with  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  peoplo.   The 
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half  past  Jiine  in  the  evening  of  the  I3th  of  August,  1822. 
Aleppo,  A^ntioch,  Idleh,  Riha,  Gisser  Shogr,  Darcoush,  Ar- 
menas :  ev^ry  village  and  every  detached  cottage  in  this 

Bisbalic,  and  some  towns  in  the  adjoining  ones  (says  the 
ritish  consul)  were,  in  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  entirely 
ruined,  and  are  become  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  in 
which,  at  the  lowest  computation,  twenty  thousand  human 
beings,  about  a  tenth  of  the  population,  were  destroyed, 
and  an  equal  number  maimed  or  wounded.  The  extreme 
points  where  this  terrible  phenomenon  was  violent  enough 
to  destroy  the  edifices,  seem  to  be  Diarbekir  and  Markab, 
(twelve  leagues  south  of  Latachia,)  Aleppo  and  Scande- 
roon,  Killis  and  Khan  Sbekoon.  All  within  those  points 
have  suffered  so  nearly  equally,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
on  a  central  point.  The  shock  was  sensibly  felt  at  Damas- 
cus, Adeno,  and  Cyprus.  The  shock  was  felt  at  sea  so 
yioleutly  mthin  two  leagues  of  Cyprus,  that  it  was  thought 
the  ship  had  grounded.     Flashes  of  volcanic  fire  were 

Girceived  at  various  times  throughout  the  night,  resem- 
ing  the.  light  of  the  full  moon.  Edifices  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains  were  not  safer  than  build- 
ings situated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  on  the  beach 
of  the  sea. 

Nor  has  Great  Britain  been  entirely  free  from  this  kind 
of  convulsion.  Very  slight  shocks  have  occasionally  been 
felt  in  the  southern  paft  of  the  island,  and  others,  some- 
what more  violent,  in  the  northern  part.  A  shock  which 
was  felt  at  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  in  1815,  produced  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  turning  round  a  steeple,  without 
doing  it  any  further  damage. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  there 
are  earthquakes  which  are  felt  for  some  distance  at  sea. 
Mr  Shaw  also  relates,  that,  in  1721,  being  on  board  the 
Ghizelle,  an  Algerine  vessel,  mounting  fifty  guns,  three 
▼iolent  shocks  were  felt  one  after  the  other,  as  if  every 
•time  a  weight  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  had  been  thrown  on 
the  ship.  This  happened  in  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  was  two  bundled  fathoms  deep. 

In  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  it  happens,  when  a 
new  volcano  is  formed,  earthquakes  cease,  and  are  only 
feli  in  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  as  is  observed 
in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher. 

Niw  Islands  are  produced,  either  suddenly  by  the  ope^ 
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ntKDa  of  siiblerrancoua  firesi  or  slowly  by  ihe  acct 
Uted  sediments  of  water.  Seneca  informs  ua,  ifaat,  i 
time,  the  island  TtierRsia  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
Kod  Pliny  reluics,  lliat  ihlrieen  islands  arose  all  at 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  this  sul  ^ 
bowever,  we  have  some  facta  more  recent,  and  less  in'  »- 
ed  m  obscurity. 

The  23d  of  May.  1707,  at  the  sun's  rising,  near 
nme  island  of  Theraaia,  or  Santorin,  something  waa 
like  a  floating  ruck  in  the  s    > ,  ai,..,. 
carious  weiii  ijt;ar  ii,  and  fc   nd  this  i.v..  ..a^  ,^- 

ffued  from  ibe  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  n.^-.^aoc  under  their 
feel;  and  they  brought  with  them  the  pumice  stone  itad 
ovaiers,  which  the  rock  stilt  had  attached  to  its  surfRce. 
There  was  a  slight  earthquake  at  Santorin,  two  days  be- 
fore the  growth  of  this  ahoal.  This  new  island  increased 
considerably  till  the  14th  of  June,  without  any  accident, 
■nd  was  then  half  a  mile  round,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high  ;  the  earth  was  white,  and  bordered  a  little  on 
argillaceatia  ;  but  after  that,  the  sea  wns  troubled  more 
and  more  :  vapours  arose,  which  infected  the  island  of 
Saaiorin  ;  and,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  July,  several 
racks  were  seen  to  issue  al  once  from  the  bottotn  of  the 
Bca;  all  of  which  united  and  formed  like  one  rock.  All 
this  was  done  with  a  dismal  noi«e,  which  continued  up- 
ward of  two  months,  with  flames  which  arose  from  the 
new  island  ;  it  still  kept  increasing  in  circumference  and 
height ;  and  the  explosions  always  threw  out  rocks  and 
stonea  more  than  seven  miles  distance. 

The  lOih  of  October.  1720,  near  the  island  of  Terceira, 
a  very  considerable  fire  arose  out  of  the  sea.  Some  mari- 
ners having  approached  it  by  orders  of  the  governor,  per- 
ceived, the  19ih  of  the  same  month,  an  island  which  ap- 
peared to  be  covered  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  cijiders  thrown  to  a  distance,  as  from  a  volcano, 
and  accompanied  with  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  thunder. 
A  similar  occurfcrice  took  place,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
ISll,  near  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  when  an  eruption 
threw  up  ari  i-^land  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  name  of 
Sabrina  was  eii-en  to  it,  and  formal  possession  was  taken 
of  it ,   but  it  =ooii  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

On  the  whole,  hovvcvi^r,  the  islands  produced  by  the 
action  i<(  fire  and  earthquakes,  are  but  few,  and  these 
avents  (.ccur  seldom  ;  b>.    there  are  an  infinite  numbur  of 
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new  islands  produced  by  the  mud,  sand,  and  earth,  which 
the  rivers  or  the  sea  carry  and  transport  into  diflferent  pla« 
oea.  At  the  mouth  of  all  rivers,  masses  of  earth  and  banks 
of  sand  are  formed,  whose  extent  often  becomes  considera- 
ble enough  to  form  islands  of  a  moderate  size.  In  this 
manner  a  very  considerable  island  has,  within  these  few 
years,  been  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ganges.  The 
sea  retiring  from  certain  coasts,  leaves  the  most  elevated 
parts  naked,  which  form  so  many  new  islands ;  and  so 
likewise,  by  extending  itself  on  certain  shores,  it  covers 
the  lowest  parts,  and  leaves  the  highest,  which  it  could  not 
surmount,  apparent  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
form  so  many  more  islands :  in  consequence  of  w^ich,  it  is 
remarked,  that  there  are  very  few  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  that  they  are  almost  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  continents,  where  the  sea  formed  them,  either  by  re- 
treating from,  or  approaching  toward,  different  countries. 
Numerous  islands  are  also  formed  in  the  Australasian 
ocean  by  the  incessant  labours  of  the  coral  insects. 

Water  and  fire,  the  natures  of  which  are  so  diflferent, 
and  even  so  contrary,  produce  similar  effects,  or  at  least, 
those  which  appear  to  us  as  such.  Water  has  produced 
mountains,  and  formed  most  islands.  There  are  likewise 
caverns,  clefts,  holes,  gulfs,  6cc.,  some  of  which  owe  their 
origin  to  subterranean  fires,  and  others  to  water. 

**  From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Europe 
and  the  Cordilleras  of  America,  (says  Humboldt,)  caverns 
may  be  divided,  according  to  their  interior  structure,  into 
three  classes.  Some  have  the  form  of  large  clefts,  or  cre- 
vices, like  veins  not  filled  with  ore ;  such  as  the  cavern  of 
Rosenmuller  in  Franconia,  Elden  hole  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  sumideros  (sewers)  of  Chamacasapa  near  Tasca  and 
Tehuilotepec  in  Mexico.  Other  caverns  are  open  to  the 
iight  at  both  ends  ;  these  are  rocks  really  pierced  through 
natural  galleries,  traversing  a  solitary  mountain;  such  as 
the  Hole-berg  of  Muggendort  and  the  famous  cavern  of 
Danto  in  Mexico.  A  third  form,  and  the  most  common, 
exhibits  a  succession  of  cavities  placed  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  in  the  same  direction,  and  communicating  with  each 
other  by  passages  of  groater  or  less  breadth." 

Of  the  caverns  produced  by  fire,  Iceland  yields  nume- 
rous examples.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  extent,  and 
are  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  for  sheltering  their  cat- 
tle.    The  largest  in  the  island  is  five  thousand  and  thirty« 
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four  feet  long,  from  fiAy  to  fifty-four  broad,  and.  between 
thiity-foar  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  The  magnificent  ba- 
saltic cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  island  of  Stafia,  is  also,  in  all 
probability  a  volcanic  production.  , 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  globe  is  without  caverns. 
North  and  South  America  have  them  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  cairern  of  Caripe,  in  Colombia,  is  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  in  length.  In  Europe  there  are  carems,  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Austrian  dominions, 
Greece,  and  other  countries.  Those  of  Adelsberg,  in  Car- 
niola,  are  said  to  afibrd  a  subterranean  walk  of  two 
leagues.  Those  of  Derbyshire,  two  of  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  are  of  cbnsiderable  magnitude. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  caves  is  that  of 
Corycia,  near  Parnassus,  in  Greece.  Mr.  Raikes,  by 
whom  it  was  visited,  thus  describes  it :  "  I  had  been  so 
repeatedly  disappointed  with  scenes  of  this  kind-^hey 
haid  so  generally  appeared  inferior  to  the  descriptions 
given  of  them,  that  I  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  re- 
verse here,  and  to  find  nothing  but  a  dark,  narrow  vault. 
I  was,  however,  to  be  for  once  agreeably  surprised.  The 
narrow  and  low  entrance  of  the  cave  spread  at  once  into 
a  chamber  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  by  nearly 
two  hundred  wide.  The  stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in 
the  most  graceful  forms,  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and 
fell,  like»  drapery,  down  the  sides.  The  depth  of  the  folds 
was  so  vast,  and  the  masses  thus  suspended  in  the  air 
were  so  great,  that  the  relief  and  fulness  of  these  natural 
hangings,  were  as  complete  as  the  fancy  could  have 
wished.  They  were  not,  like  concretions  or  incrustations, 
mere  coverings  of  the  rock  ;  they  were  the  gradual  growth 
of  ages,  disposed  in  the  most  simple  and  majestic  forms, 
and  so  rich  and  large,  as  to  accord  with  the  size  and  lofti- 
ness of  the  cavern.  The  stalagmites  below  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  were  still  more  fantastic  in  their 
forms,  than  the  pendents  above,  and  struck  the  eye  with  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  vast  human  figures. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  great  vault,  a  narrow  passage  leads 
down  a  wet  slope  of  rock.  With  some  difiiculty,  from  the 
slippery  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  I  trod,  I  went  a 
considerable  way  on,  until  I  came  to  a  place  where  the 
descent  grew  very  steep ;  and  my  light  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, it  seemed  best  to  return.  On  my  back,  I  found, 
half  buried  in  the  day,  oi  one  side  of  the  passage,  a  small 
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antique  patera,  of  (he  common  black  and  red  ware.  The 
incrustation  of  the  grotto  ha^  begun  to  appear;  but  it  was 
unbroken,  and  I  was  interested  in  finding  this  simple  relic 
of  the  homage  once  paid  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  stalagmitic  for- 
matione  on  the  entrance  of  this  second  passage  are  wild 
as  imagination  can  corceive,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
whiteness. 

''  It  would  not  require  a  fancy  as  lively  as  that  df  the 
ancient  Greeks,  to  assign  this  beautiful  grotto  as  a  resi- 
dence to  the  nymphs.  The  stilness  which  reigns  through 
it,  broken  only  by  the  gentle  sound  of  the  water  which 
drops  from  the  points  of  the  stalactites  (the  u^ar"  dsvaov^a 
of  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey,)  the  dim 
light  admitted  by  its  narrow  entrance,  and  reflected  by 
the  white  ribs  of  the  roof,  with  all  the  miraculous  decora- 
tions of  the  interior,  would  impress  the  most  insensible  with 
feelings  of  awe,  and  lead  him  to  attribute  the  influence  of 
the  scene  to  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being.  An 
inscription,  which  still  remains  on  a  mass  of  rock  near 
the  entrance,  marks  that  the  cavern  has  been  dedicated  to 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  caverns,  though  not  superior 
to  many  others,  is  that  of  Antiparos,  an  ample  description 
of  which  has  been  given  us  by  M.  de  Tournefort.  It 
is  computed  to  be  three  hundred  fathoms  deep  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  but  the  grotto  appears  to  be  forty 
fathoms  high  by  fifty  broad ;  it  is  filled  with  large  beauti- 
ful stalactites,-  qr  sparry  pillars  like  icicles,  of  various 
forms,  as  well  on  the  roof  of  the  vault  as  at  the  bottom. 

In  mountainous  countries,  great  ravages  are  often  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  or  sliding  down  of  immense  portions 
of  the  impending  rocks.  In  1618,  the  town  of  Pleurs,  and 
the  village  of  Schilano,  about  a  league  from  Chiavenna, 
were  buried  in  an  instant  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  part  oi 
Mount  Con  to.  Three  persons,  who  chanced  to  be  absent 
from  their  homes,  were  the  only  individuals  who  escaped. 
All  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  in  number,  perished.  Of  the  works  of  man  not 
a  vestige  remained  visible,  except  a  country  house,  and  a 
cellar  which  was  formed  in  the  rock. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1714,  a  part  of  the  mountain  ot 
Diablerets  in  the  Valais,  fell  suddenly,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  a^.'ternoon,  when  the  sky  was  verv 
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feet,  it  ni8hed  with  the  sound  of  thunder  on  the  mass  of 
ice  below.  At  the  instant  when  the  snow  and  ice  struck 
the  inferior  mass  of  the  glacier,  the  pastor  of  the  village, 
the  sacristan,  and  some  other  persons,  observed  a  light 
which  almost  instantly  disappeared,  and  left  every  thing 
«  enveloped  in  the  darkest  night.  A  frightful  hurricane,  oc- 
casioned by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  immediately  succeeded, 
and  in  an  instant  produced  the  most  tremendous  devasta- 
tion. The  precipitated  masses  of  ice  did  not  reach  the 
▼alley,  but  the  hurricane  occasioned  by  their  fall  was  so 
violent,  that  it  carried  substances  several  fathoms  up  the 
mountains ;  tore  up  by  the  roots  the  largest  larch  trees  at 
great  distances  ;  projected  blocks  of  ice  of  some  cubic  feet 
beyond  the  village  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league  ;»bore 
away  the  spire  of  the  steeple  ;  levelled  several  houses  with 
the  ground ;  and  carried  the  carpentry  of  many  edifices 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  beyond  the  village,  into 
the  forest  which  lies  above  it.  Happily,  only  two  lives 
were  lost. 

When  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  cannot  find 
vent  to  flow,  they  form  Morasses  and  Bogs.  The  most 
famous  morasses  in  Europe  are,  those  of  Muscovy  at  the 
source  of  the  Tanais  ;  those  of  Finland,  where  the  great 
morasses  of  Savclax  and  Enasak  are  ;  there  are  also  some 
in  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  many  other  low  countries ; 
in  Asia,  the  morasses  of  the  Euphrates,  those  of  Tartary, 
and  the  Palus  Meotidis ;  nevertheless,  in  general,  there 
are  fewer  of  them  in  Asia  and  Africa  than  in  Europe ; 
but  America  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  continued  morass, 
throughout  all  its  plains.  This  great,  number  of  morasses 
is  a  proof  of  the  modem  date  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants,  and  still  more  of  their  want 
of  industry. 

A  circumstance  related  by  Dr.  Plot  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  earth  which  the  rain  detaches 
from  the  mountains,  and  carries  along  with  it  into  the  val- 
leys :  in  his  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  he  says,  that 
eighteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  a  great  number  of  pieces 
of  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V.  have  been 
found  ;  i.  e.  two  hundred  years  before  his  time  ;  so  that 
this  ground,  which  is  boggy,  has  increased  above  a  foot  in 
eleven  years,  or  an  inch  and  a  twelfth  every  year.  We 
may  still  make  a  similar  observaticn  on  trees  buried  at 
serenteen  feet  depth,  below  which  nr.sdals  of  Julius  C&esar 


hm  been  found  ;  so  ihal  the  eanh  brought  from  the  tops 
of  mountains  into  plains  by  running  waters,  serves  very 
considerably  to  increaae  the  elevation  of  the  ground  of 
plains. 

It  is  evident,  that  considerable  changes  have  taken  place 
on  ihe  surface  of  the  globe  not  only  by  the  action  of  fire, 
boi  by  water  also.  The  sea.  from  various  circumstances, 
baa  i«pe(UedIy  changed  its  bed-  Autbars  hare  suspected, 
that  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ivas  formerly  united  to 
ibe  continent  of  France.  On  the  coastK  o£  France,  Eng- 
tand,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  sea  has  retreated  in  many 
ports.  Id  Italy,  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  has  been 
gained  by  the  retreating  of  the  ocean  ;  and  Ravenna,  which 
was  formerly  a  seaport  of  the  Exarchate,  is  no^longer  a 


In  the  city  of  Modena,  and  four  miles  round,  whatever 
pait  is  dug,  when  we  reach  the  depth  of  sisly-lhree  feel, 
and  bore  five  feet  deeper  with  an  auger,  the  water  springs 
out  with  such  force,  that  the  well  is  filled  id  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  This  water  Qowa  continually,  and  neither 
diminishes  nor  increases  by  the  rain  or  drought.  What  is 
remarkable  in  this  ground  is,  that  when  we  reach  the 
daplh  of  fourteen  feet,  we  find  pavements,  and  other  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town,  as  boards,  houses,  different  pieces  of 
mosaic  work,  fc.  after  which  wc  find  a  very  solid  ground, 
which  is  thought  \o  have  never  been  stirred ;  yet  below  it 
there  is  a  moist  earth  mixed  with  vegetables  ;  and  at 
twenty-six  feet  are  entire  trees,  as  nut-trees,  with  tiuts  on 
them,  and  a  great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  of  tree?;* 
at  twenty-eight  feet  depth,  we  meet  with  a  friable  chalk, 
mixed  with  many  shells;  and  this  bed  is  eleven  feet  in 
ifaiekness  ;  after  which,  we  again  meet  with  vegetables, 
and  so  on  alternately  chaJk  and  earth  mixed  with  vegeta- 
bles, to  the  depth  of  sixty-ihree  feet ;  at  which  depth  is  a 
bed  of  sand  mixed  with  some  gravel  and  shells,  like  those 
formed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  sea.  These  successive 
beils  of  fenny  or  marshy  earth  and  chalk  are  always  met 
with  in  the  same  order,  wherever  we  dig  ;  and.  very  often 
the  auger  meets  with  large  trunks  of  trees,  which  it  bores 
through,  and  which  occasions  great  trouble  to  the  wnrk- 
tnen  ;  bones,  coals,  flint,  and  piece.s  of  iron  are  also  fi)U]]iI. 
Ramazzini,  who  relates  those  ciicumsiancea,  thinks  thai 
the  gulf  of  Venice  formerly  extended  as  far  as,  and  even 

*  i.  autiinkriDc  Ibteit  txitit  oa  the  coui  at  Llucoluihlra  ma  Tarkihlr*.  b> 
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beyond  Modena ;  &jQd  that,  by  cburae  of  time,  and  perbi^ 
by  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  this  ground  has  been  formed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man — Of  infancy — Manhood — Extent 
of  Human  Life — Of  the  Senses — Anecdotes  illustrative 
of  this  Subject. 

Man  is  a  being  compounded  of  two  distinct  natures, 
body  and  soul.  The  soul  exists  independently  of  the  sen- 
ses, but  receives  all  its  information  by  their  means.  The 
leper  whose  skin  is  dried  up,  has  no  sense  of  external 
feeling:  and  a  man  deaf  from  infancy,  has  no  idea  of 
sounds.  But  to  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of 
man,  it  will  be  proper  to  pursue  him  through  the  different 
stages  of  his  existence. 

At  his  birth,  the  Infant  is  exposed  to  a  new  element, 
the  air.  What  the  sensations  are  on  the  admission  of  this 
element  into  the  lungs,  it  is  impossible  to  guess ;  but,  from 
the  cries  of  the  infant,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  attend- 
ed with  pain.  The  eyes  of  an  infant  are  indeed  open,  but 
they  are  dull,  and  appear  to  be  unfitted  for  the  performance 
of  any  office  whatever ;  and  the  outward  coat  of  them  is 
wrinkled.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  most  of  the 
other  senses.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that  it  be- 
gins to  smile ;  nor  is  it  till  then  that  it  begins  to  weep : 
its  former  sensations  of  pain  are  unaccompanied  with 
tears.  The  size  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  time,  is 
twenty-one  inches,  though  some  do  not  exceed  fourteen : 
and  it  generally  weighs  twelve,  and  sometimes  fourteen 
pounds.  The  form  of  the  body  and  members  of  a  new* 
born  infant  are  by  no  means  perfect.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  there  usually  appears  a  kind  of  jaundice  :  and,  at 
that  time,  there  is  generally  milk  in  the  breast  of  the  in- 
fant, which  is  squeezed  out  with  the  fingers.  The  skull 
of  infants  is  not  completely  formed :  in  th^  language  of 
the  nursery,  the  head  is  open  in  a  particular  part ;  that  is, 
the  skull  bones  have  not  yet  grown  far  enough  to  meet. 
In  this  opening,  a  palpitation  may  sometimes  be  disco- 
vered :  and  the  beating  of  the  arteries  may  always  be  felt. 
Above  this  opening,  a  species  of  scurf  appears,  which  if 


rnhbHi  olTtrith  a  brush.     Formerly,  infants,  ns  root 
born,  were  injudifiousty  and  unnaiurally  laced  wuh  I 
dagea;  so  thai  they  were  noi  able  to  move  a  single  jc 
Nations  which  we  call  barbarous  act  more  rationally 
more  humanely  in  this  respect.     The  Siamese,  the  In- 
dians, the  Japanese,  the  Negroes,  the  Savages  of  America, 
lay  iheir  infants  naked  in  bangiog  beds  of  cotton,  or  in 
cradles  lined  with  fur. 

Infants  sleep  much,  but  ihcir  sleep  is  often  interrupted. 
They  ought  to  have  ihe  breast  every  two  hours  in  iho 
day,  and  in  the  night  as  of^en  as  they  awake.  Ii  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  children  clean  and  dry  from 
ibeir  excrements.  The  American  Indians,  who  cannot 
change  their  furs  as  freqiienily  as  we  can  our  cloihs.  pai 
under  them  the  dust  of  rotten  wood,  and  renew  ii  as  often 
ts  ii  becomes  damp.  Great  evils  ensue  from  the  negli- 
gence of  nurses.  Infants  are  frequently  left  to  cry  for  a 
considerable  time,  which  often  occasions  diseases,  or,  at 
least,  throws  ihem  into  a  state  of  lassitude,  which  de- 
ntiges  their  constiiu  lions.  To  palliate  this,  they  are  some- 
times put  into  a  cradie  and  rocked  to  sleep,  which  may  oc- 
casionally derange  the  i^tomach  and  head.  Before  chil- 
ina  sre  put  into  the  cradle,  we  ought  to  be  ceilain  that 
Ike^  want  nothing,  and  when  they  are  rocked,  it  ought 
never  to  be  with  such  violence  as  to  stun  or  stupefy  ihem. 

The  eyes  of  children  are  nlways  directed  toward  the 
hghi,  and  if  only  one  eye  be  directed  to  it.  the  other  will 
probably  becoipe  weak  ;  boih  eyes  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
equally  shaded,  or  equally  exposed.  Squinting  is  com- 
monly the  effect  of  injudicious  treatment  in  this  leppcct. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  months  ihe  diet  of  the  infant 
ou^t  to  be  chiefly  confined  to'  its  mother's  milk. 

The  eight  incisores,  or  fore-teeth,  appear  first.  They 
are  produced  geperally  by  pairs,  and  from  two  months  old 
to  ten  or  twelve.  The  four  canini  (or  dog-teeth,}  appear 
commualy  about  the  nmth  or  tenth  month.  About  the 
:lo»e  of  the  first,  or  in  the  course  of  the  second  year,  six- 
teen other  teeth  appear,  called  molara,  or  grinders.  In 
the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  year  the  fore-teeth,  the  dog- 
teeth, and  the  first  six  of  the  grinders,  naturally  shed,  and 
a  new  set  appears.  At  ihe  age  of  puberty,  or  later,  the 
denies  tapimtux,  or  wise  teeth,  appear.  Women  are  said 
•-o  have  fewer  teeth  than  men. 

The  hair  of  most  infants  is  exceedingly  light,  almost 
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white.  When  a  child  is  safiered  to  ciy  Potently,  and  too 
long,  it  is  in  danger  of  a  rupture,  but  the  early  appli- 
cation of  bandages  or  trasses  will  frequently  remove  the 
complaint. 

The  frame  of  infants  is  said  (perhaps  erroneously)  to  be 
less  sensible  of  cold  than  during  any  other  season  of  life. 
.The  pulse  is  certainly  strong,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  internal  heat  is  considerable.  Till  the 
age  of  three  years  the  life  of  infants  is  extremely  precari- 
ous :*  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  second  and  third  years 
it  becomes  more  certain,  and  at  six  or  seven  a  child  nas  a 
greater  probability  of  living  than  at  any  other  period  of 
ufe.  It  is  remarked  that  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
bom  at  the  same  time,  above  a  fourth  die  in  the  first  year, 
above  a  third  in  two  years,  and  at  least  one  half  in  three 
years.  By  other  calculations,  it  appears  that  one  half  of 
the  children  born  at  the  same  time,  are  not  extinct  in  less 
than  seven  or  eight  years.t 

At  twelve  or  fifteen  months  infants  begin  to  lisp.  A  is 
the  vowel  which  they  pronounce  with  most  ease.  Of  the 
consonants,  B,  M,  P,  T,  are  most  easy.  In  every  language, 
therefore,  Babat  Mama,  Papa,  are  the  first  words  that  chil- 
dren learn.  Some  children  pronounce  distinctly  in  two 
years,  though  the  generality  do  not  speak  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  frequently  not  so  early. 

Some  young  persons  cease  growing  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, while  others  continue  their  growth  to  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three.     In  men  the  body  attains  its  perfect  proper 
tion  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  women  sooner.     The  per- 
sons indeed  of  women  are  generally  complete  at  twenty 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  less  in  man  than  in  an> 
other  animal ;  in  some  creatures,  in  fact,  the  eyes  are  ar 
so  great  a  distance,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
view  the  same  object  with  both  eyes  at  once.     Men  and 
apes  are  the  only  animals  that  have  eyelashes  on  the 
lower  eyelid.     Other  animals  have  them  on  the  upper,  but 
want  them  on  the  lower  lid.    The  upper  lid  rises  and  falls 
the  lower  has  scarcely  any  motion. 

*  It  Ifl  rendered  still  more  bo  by  injudic^iu  treatment.  Vegetable  diet 
ant!  ftequent  purges  murder  innumerable  poor  infants.  As  the  animal 
frame  !«  tn  a  state  of  debility  at  this  period  of  life,  strengthening  animal 
food  Is  certainly  most  proper;  and,  as  the  intestines  are  generally  Inclined 
to  a  state  of  relaxation,  frequent  purges  are  certain  to  be  destructlTe 

t  Since  the  period  when  Buffon  wrote,  the  probability  of  life,  In  In 
ftmcy,  haa  much  Increased,  in  fcnsequonre  of  the  introduction  of  vac- 
elnaUoc,  and  the  more  rational  manner  tn  which  children  are  managed 


Tfaa  ancients  erroneously  coasidered  the  hair  as  a    inu 
•f  excrement,  and  believed  ihat,  like  the  nails,  it  incre     ed 
by  the  lower  part  putting  out  the  exlremily  ;  bui  the 
dems  hare  discovered  ijial  every  hair  is  n  tube,  v  hich 
and  receires  nutriment  like  the  other  parts  of  the  li 
The  roots,  they  observe,  do  not  mm  gray  sooner  ihan  ...c 
ezlremiiies,  but  ihe  whole  changes  colour  at  once.     In- 
stances have  been  known  of  persons  who  have  giolvn  gray 
in  one  night. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  haa  been  subject  to 
such  changes  of  fashion  as  the  hair  and  [be  beard.  Some 
people,  and  among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their 
heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  Europeans,  oti  the 
contrary,  shave  their  beards,  and  wear  their  hair.  The 
negroes  shave  their  heads  in  figures  at  one  time,  in  stars 
at  another,  in  lh(>  manner  of  friars;  and  stitl  more  com- 
monly in  alternate  stripes  ;  and  their  little  boys  are  shav- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  The  Talapoins,  of  Siam,  shave 
ihe  heads  and  the  eyebrows  of  such  children  as  are  rom- 
milted  to  iheir  care.  Every  nation  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained diflerent  prejudices,  at  different  limes,  in  favour  of 
one  port  or  another  of  the  beard. 

Tne  neck  supports  the  head,  and  unites  it  to  the  body. 
Tbts  put  is  much  more  considerable  in  ibe  generality  of 
quadrupeds  than  in  man.  But  fishes,  and  other  antmala 
thai  have  not  lung^  similar  to  our? ,  have  no  neck  whatever. 
Birds,  in  genpral,  have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other 
kind  of  animfil :  those  of  them  which  have  short  claws, 
have  also  short  necks  ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
them  long,  are  found  to  have  the  neck  in  proponion. 

The  human  breast  is  outwardly  formed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ;  and  none  but  man,  and 
soch  animals  as  make  use  of  their  fore  feet  as  hands,  such 
as  monkeys,  bats,  and  squirrels,  are  found  to  have  those 
bones  called  clavicles,  or,  as  we  usually  term  them,  collar 
bones.  The  breasts  in  women  are  larger  than  in  men  ; 
however,  ihey  seem  formed  in  the  same  manner;  and, 
sometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the  breasts  of  men,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  women.  Birds,  and  all  other  oviparous*  ani- 
mals, have  no  teals  ;  but  viviparnust  lishes  as  the  whale 
«Dd  the  dolohin,  have  both  teats  and  mitk. 
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There  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  human  figure ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  best  sta- 
tues is  better  conceived  by  observation  than  by  measure- 
ment. Some  who  have  studied  after  the  ancient  masters 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face,  an(L 
others  into  eight.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  similitude 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  :  thus,  that  the 
hand  is  the  length  of  the  face ;  that  the  thumb  is  the 
length  of  the  nose  ;  that  the  space  between  the  eyes  is  the 
breadth  of  the  eye ;  that  the  breadth  of  the  thickest  part 
of  the  thigh  is  double  that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg, 
and  treble  the  smallest ;  that  the  arms  extended  are  as 
long  as  the  figure  is  high ;  that  the  legs  and  thighs  are 
the  length  of  the  figure. 

,  The  strength  of  man  is  very  considerable  when  matured 
by  practice.  We  are  assured,  that  the  porters  of  Constan- 
tinople carry  burthens  of  not  less  weic^ht  than  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  and  Mr.  Desaguliers  tells  us  of  a  man  in  an 
upright  posture,  who  by  distributing  a  certain  number  of 
weights,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  part  of  his  body  bore 
its  share,  was  able  to  support  a  weight  of  two  thousand 
pounds. 

The  strength  of  a  man  may  be  still  farther  estimated  by 
the  continuance  of  his  labour,  and  by  the  agility  of  his 
motions.  Men,  who  are  exercised  in  running,  outstrip 
horses,  or  at  least  continue  their  speed  for  a  greater  length 
of  time.  In  a  journey,  also,  a  man  will  walk  down  a 
horse ;  and  after  they  have  proceeded  together  for  several 
days,  the  horse  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  as 
fresh  as  at  the  beginning.  The  royal  messengers  of  Ispa- 
han, who  are  runners  by  profession,  go  thirty-six  leagues 
in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  Travellers  assure  us,  that 
'.he  Hottentots  outrun  lions  in  the  chase ;  and  that  the 
savages  who. hunt  the  elk  pursue  with  such  speed  this 
animal,  which  is  as  fleet  as  a  stag,  that  they  at  last  tire  it 
down,  and  take  it.  The  civilized  man  is  ignorant  of  his 
own  strength,  nor  is  he  sersible  how  much  he  loses  of  it 
by  effeminacy,  and  how  he  might  add  to  it  by  the  habit  of 
vigorous  exercise. 

Lest  our  description  of  man  should  be  found  imperfect, 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  human  countenance,  as  it 
appears  among  ourselves,  when  agitated  by  the  Passions. 
In  afBictio'^   in  excessive  joy,  in  love,  in  shame,  in  rofi?- 
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sobriety,  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life  for  a  few  years. 
But  even  of  this  there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty.  Men 
no  doubt  there  are  who  have  surpassed  the  usual  period  of 
human  existence :  and,  not  to  mention  Parr,  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  Jenkins  to  that 
'  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nini ,  as  recorded  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  we  have  many  instances  of  the  pro- 
longation of  life  to  one  hundred  and  t'^n,  and  even  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  Yet  this  .ongevity  was  occa- 
sioned by  no  peculiar  art  or  management.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  that  the  generality  of  such  long  livers 
were  peasants  accustomed  to  the  greatest  fatigues,  hunts- 
men, or  labourers ;  men,  in  fact,  who  had  employed  their 
whole  bodily  strength,  and  even  abused  it,  if  to  abuse 
it  is  possible,  otherwise  than  by  continual  idleness  and 
debauchery. 

If  in  the  duration  of  life  there  is  any  difference  to  be 
found,  it  ought  seemingly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  quality 
of  the  air.  In  elevated  situations,  it  has  been  observed, 
there  are  commonly  found  more  old  people  than  in  such 
as  are  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of 
Auvergne  and  vSwitzerland,  have  furnished  more  instances 
of  extreme  longevity  than  the  plains  of  Holland  or  Flan- 
ders, of  Germany  or  Poland.  In  general,  however,  the 
period  of  human  existence  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  in 
every  country.  If  not  cut  off  by  accidental  diseases,  man 
is  found  to  live  to  the  years  of  ninety  or  a  hundred.  Be- 
yond that  date  our  ancestors  did  not  live  ;  nor  has  it  in  any 
degree  varied  since  the  time  of  David. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  registers  of  burials  in 
a  certain  number  of  country  parishes  in  France,  compared 
with  the  mortality  of  Paris,  the  following  table  has  been 
made  out  of  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 

By  this  Tfible  it  appears,  that  it  is  reasonably  to  be  ex* 
pected,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  may  lay  an  even  wa- 
ger,  that  an  infant  newly  born  will  live  eight  years ;  tha*. 
an  infant  of  one  year  will  live  thirty-three  years  longer ; 
that  an  infant  of  two  years  will  live  thirty-eight  years  lon- 
ger;  that  a  man  of  twenty  will  live  thirty-three  years  and 
five  months  longer ;  that  a  man  of  thirty  will  live  twenty- 
eight  years  longer ;  and  so  proportionally  of  every  othe» 
age.* 

*  Thle  table  must  be  conslderec  only  aa  an  approxImaUon  to  the  tnith  * 
tht  dr.i  upon  which  It  is  foundec  )elng  Imperfect    Editob. 
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Ideas  of  external  things  ^^re  conveyed  to  the  soul  of 
man  by  means  of  the  five  Senses,  seeing,  kearing^  feeling, 
tasting,  and  smelling.  The  organs  by  which  the  senpes 
act  are  the  nerves,  which  are  small  threadlike  fibres  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  body,  and  all  of  them  connected  with 
the  brain. 

The  eyes  seem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the  human 
embryo.  In  the  chicken  also,  of  all  the  parts  that  are  dou- 
ble, these  are  the  soonest  produced ;  and  it  is  observed, 
from  the  eggs  of  several  sorts  of  birds,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  lizards,  that  the  eyes  are  much  larger  ai)d  more 
early  in  their  expansion  than  any  other  parts  of  the  two- 
fold growth.  Though  in  viviparous  animals,  and  particu- 
larly in  man,  they  are,  at  first,  by  no  means  so  large  in 
Sroportion  as  in  tne  oviparous  classes,  yet  they  obtain  their 
ue  formation  sooner  than  any  other  parts  of  the  bodv. 
Thus  it  is  also  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  little 
bones  that  help  to  compose  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear, 
are  entirely  formed  before  any  of  the  other  bones,  how- 
ever large  they  may  afterward  become,  have  acquired  any 
part  of  their  growth  or  solidity.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  furnished  with  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nerves  are  those  which  appear  the 
soonest,  and  which  are  the  soonest  brought  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Cheselden,  having  couched  for  a  cataract  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth, 
and  having  thus  communicated  to  him  the  sense  of  seeing, 
was  at  great  pains  to  mark  the  progress  of  his  visual 
powers.  This  youth,  though  hitherto  incapable  of  seeing, 
was  not,  however,  absolutely  and  entirely  blind.  Like 
every  other  person,  whose  vision  is  obstructed  by  a  cata- 
ract, he  could  distinguish  day  from  night,  and  even  black 
from  white,  or  either  of  them  from  the  vivid  colour  ot 
scarlet.  Of  the  form  of  bodies,  however,  he  saw  nothing, 
nor  of  ^olou^  themselves,  unless  the  light  was  strong. 
At  first,  the  operation  was  performed  only  upon  one  of  his 
eyes ;  and  Vrhen  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  so  far  was  he 
from  forming  the  smallest  conception  of  distances,  that  he 
supposed  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)  every  thing  he  saw 
touched  his  eyes,  in  the  same  manner  as  every  thiqg  he 
felt  touched  his  skin.  The  objects  that  pleased  him  most 
were  those  of  which  the  surfaces  ^^ere  plane,  and  the  fi- 
gures regular  ;•  though  as  yet  he  could  in  no  degree  judge 
of  their  difierent  forms,  or  assign  a  reason  why  some  wer« 
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awre agreealile  to  him  than  others.  Tiie  ideas  he  bod  en 
lenained  of  coloura,  during  his  former  daik  state,  were  so 
imperfect  thai  wheu  he  saw  (hem  in  reality,  he  could  hard- 
ly be  persuaded  they  were  the  same.  \Vlien  aueh  objects 
were  *hown  hiti.  as  he  bad  been  formerly  familiar  with, 
by  ihe  touch,  he  observed  them  with  earnestness,  in  order 
to  distinguish  theo.  a  second  time.  As  of  these,  however, 
he  bod  too  many  to  retain  aJ  at  once,  the  greaiesl  number 
were  forgotieu ;  and  for  one  thing  which  he  knew,  after 
seeing  it,  there  were  a  thousand  things,  according  to  his 
own  deciaratjou,  of  which  he  no  longer  possessed  the 
amallest  reniembrain^e.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  those  persons,  and  those  things  which  he  had 
loved  best,  were  not  the  mo.st  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  nor 
could  he  help  testifying  his  disappoint  men  t  in  fi-nding  his 
pareats  less  handsome  than  he  had  conceived  them  to  be. 
Before  be  could  distinguish  that  a  picture  resembled  a 
solid  body,  about  two  months  elapsed.  Till  then,  he  only 
considered  it  as  a  surface  diversified  by  a  variety  of  co- 
loors :  but.  when  he  began  to  perceive  that  these  shadings 
ftctaalty  represented  huinan  beings,  he  also  began  lo  ex- 
amine, by  the  touch,  whether  they  had  not  ib^  usual  qua- 
litiea  of  tach  bodies ;  and  great  was  hisi  surprise  to  find 
smooth  and  even,  wha.t  he  had  supposed  a  very  unequal 
surface.  He  nas  then  shown  a  miniature  porlrail  of  his 
father,  which  was  contained  in  bis  mother's  wiilchcase  ; 
and  though  he  readily  perceived  the  resemblance,  yet  he 
expressed  bts  amazemeni,  how  so  large  a  face  could  be 
comprised  in  so  small  a  compas!<.  To  him  it  appeared  as 
strange  as  that  a  pint  vessel  should  contain  a  bushel.  At 
first,  he  could  bear  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  light,  and 
he  saw  every  object  much  greater  than  life;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  he  observed  objects  that  were  in  reality  large, 
so  in  proportion  he  conceived  the  others  to  be  diminished 
Beyond  the  limits  of  what  he  saw,  he  had  no  conception 
of  any  thing.  He  knew  that  the  apartment  he  occupied 
was  only  a  part  of  the  house  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  ima- 
eine  how  the  latter  should  appear  larger  than  the  former. 
Before  the  operation,  he  formed  no  great  expectations  of 
the  pleasures  he  should  receive  from  the  new  sense  he 
w>s  promised.  That  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  and 
write  WB--  his  grand  ubjeet.  He  said,  among  other  things 
thitt  he  could  enjoy  no  greater  delight  from  walking  in 
Iho  garden  with  this  ieose,  thau  without  il ;  becuusa 
9* 
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there  he  already  walked  at  his  ease,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  walks.  With  great  truth  he  also  remarked, 
that  his  blindness  gave  him  one  advantage  over  the  rest 
of  mankind ,  an  advantage  which  indeed  he  preserved  for 
a  long  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  sense  of  seeing ; 
namely,  that  of  being  able  to  walk  in  the  night  with  confi- 
dence and  security.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  begUn 
to  enjoy  this  new  sense,  than  he  was  transported  beyond 
measure ;  and  he  declared,  that  every  new  object  was  a 
new  source  of  delight  to  him ;  that  his  pleasure  was  so 
great  he  had  not  language  to  express  it.  About  a  year  af- 
ter, he  was  carried  to  Epsom,  where  there  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  a  very  extensive  prospect ;  with  this  he  seemed 
greatly  charmed  ;  and  the  landscape  before  him  he  called 
a  new  method  of  seeing.  He  was  couched  in  the  other 
eye,  a  year  after  the  former,  and  of  both  operations  the 
success  was  equally  great.  When  he  saw  with  both  eyes, 
every  object  appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as  when  he 
saw  but  with  one  eye,  though  he  did  not  see  double,  or  at 
least  he  showed  no  marks  from  which  any  such  conclu- 
sion mifi^ht  be  drawn. 

A  still  more  interesting  case  of  this  kind  has  recently 
occurred,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. The  subject  of  it  was  a  lady  who  was  born  blind, 
and  who  recovered  her  sight  after  she  had  entered  on  her 
forty -seventh  year.  When  about  six  months  old,  she  was 
placed  under  a  Parisian  oculist,  who  performed  an  opera- 
tion on  both  eyes,  with  a  view  to  afford  her  sight.  The 
operation  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  right  eye  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  and  completely  destroyed,  and  in  the 
\eft  the  vision  was  not  restored.  The  lady  continued  in 
this  situation  till  after  she  had  reached  her  forty-sixth 
year,  when  she  applied  to  Mr.  Wardrop.  This  gentleman 
found  the  right  eyeball  collapsed,  but  the  left  possessing 
its  natural  globular  form,  with  a  transparent  cornea,  but 
obliterated  pupil.  The  lady  could  distinguish  a  very  dark 
from  a  very  light  room,  but  was  not  able  in  the  latter  case' 
to  perceive  the  situation  of  the  window  from  which  the 
light  came.  From  this  circumstance  Mr  Wardrop  con- 
ceived that  the  retina  was  in  a  fit  slate  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  light,  if  the  obstruction  to  its  admission  in- 
to the  eye  was  removed.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1826. 
he  operated  upon  this  lady,  after  which  she  could  perceive 
more  ight,  although  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  either 
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fernis  or  colours.  A  second  operation  was  performed  with 
but  little  efilect.  A  third,  however,  on  the  17th  of  Februa- 
ry, was  completely  successful.  She  returned  home  in  a 
carriage  from  the  house  in  which  the  operation  was  efilect- 
ed,  with  her  eye  covered  only  with  a  loose  piece  of  silk. 
The  first  thing  she  noticed  was  a  hackney  coach  passing, 
when  she  exclaimed,  **  What  is  that  large  thing  that  has 
passed  by  us  ?''  In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  request- 
ed her  brother  to  show  her  his  watch,  concerning  which 
she  expressed  much  curiosity,  and  she  looked  at  it  a  con- 
siderable time,  holding  it  close  to  her  eye.  She  was  asked 
what  she  saw,  and  she  said  there  was  a  dark  and  bright 
aide ;  she  pointed  to  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  smiled.  Her 
brother  asked  her  if  she  saw  any  thing  more,  she  replied, 
*'  Yes/'  and  pointed  to  the  hour  of  six,  and  to  the  hands 
of  the  watch.  She  then  looked  at  the  chain  and  seals,  and 
observed  that  one  of  the  seals  was  bright,  which  was  the 
case,  being  a  solid  piece  of  rock  crystal.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Wardrop  asked  her  to  look  again  at  the  watch,  which 
she  refused  to  do,  saying  the  light  was  offensive  to  her 
eye,  and  that  she  felt  very  stupid  :  meaning  that  she  was 
much  confused  by  the  visible  world,  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  to  her.  On  the  third  day  she  observed  the  doors 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  asked  if  they  were 
red,  but  they  were  in  fact  of  an  oak  colour.  In  the  eve- 
ning she  looked  at  her  brother's  face,  and  said  that  she 
saw  his  nose ;  he  asked  her  to  touch  it,  which  she  did ; 
he  then  slipped  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  asked 
her  to  look  again,  when  she  playfully  pulled  it  ofif,  and 
asked  "  What  is  that  ?" 

On  the  sixth  day,  she  told  us  that  she  saw  better  than 
on  any  preceding  day ;  "  but  I  cannot  tell  what  I  do  see ; 
I  am  quite  stupid."  She  seemed  indeed  bewildered  from 
not  being  able  to  combine  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
senses  of  touch  and  sight,  and  felt  disappointed  in  not 
having  the  power  of  distinguishing  at  once  by  her  eye,  ob- 
jects which  she  could  so  readily  distinguish  from  one 
another  by  feeling  them. 

On  the  seventh  day,  she  took  notice  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house  in  which  she  lodged,  and  observed  that  she  was 
tall.  She  asked  what  the  colour  of  her  gown  was;  to 
which  she  was  answered  that  it  was  blue.  **  So  is.  that 
thing  on  your  head,"  she  then  observed,  which  was  the 
case*  and  your  handkerchief,  that  is  a  different  colour*" 
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which  was  also  correct.  She  added,  "  see  you  pretty 
well,  I  think.''  The  teacups  and  sauce. 5  underwent  an 
examination.  "  What  are  they  like  ?"  her  brother  asked 
her.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  they  look  very  queer 
to  me ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are  in  a  minute  if  I 
touch  them."  She.distinguished  an  orange  on  the  chim- 
neypiece,  but  could  form  no  notion  of  what  it  was  till  she 
touched  it.  She  seemed  now  to  have  become  ntiore  cheer- 
ful, and  entertained  greater  expectation  of  comfort  from 
her  admission  into  the  visible  world ;  and  she  was  very 
sanguine  that  she  would  find  her  newly  acquired  faculiy 
■  of  more  use  to  her  when  she  returned  home,  where  every 
thing  was  familiar  to  her. 

On  the  eighth  day,  she  asked  her  brother,  when  at  din- 
ner, what  he  was  helping  himself  to  ;  and  when  she  was 
told  it  was  a  glass  of  port  wine,  she  replied,  **  Port  wine 
is  dark,  and  looks  to  me  very  ugly."  She  observed,  when 
candles  were  brought  into  the  room,  her  brother's  face  in 
the  mirror,  as  well  as  that  of  a  lady  who  was  present ;  she 
also  walked,  for  the  first  time  without  assistance,  from  a 
chair  to  a  sofa  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  back  agau*  to  the  chair.  When  at  tea  she  took  no- 
tice of  the  tra\ .  observed  the  shining  of  the  japan  work, 
and  asked,  ^*  What  the  colour  was  round  the  edge  ?"  She 
was  told  it  was  yellow ;  upon  which  she  remarked,  "  I 
shall  know  that  again." 

Eighteen  days  after  the  last  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, Mr.  Wardrop  attempted  to  ascertain  by  a  few  ex- 
periments her  precise  notions  of  colour,  size,  forms,  posi- 
tions, motions,  and  distances  of  external  objects.  As  she 
could  only  see  with  one  eye,  nothing  could  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  question  of  double  vision.  She  evidently 
saw  the  dificrence  of  colours  ;  that  is,  she  received  and  was 
sensible  of  difierent  impressions  from  difierent  colours. 
When  pieces  of  paper,  one  and  a  half  inch  square,  differ- 
ently coloured,  were  presented  to  her,  she  not  only  distin- 
guished them  at  once  from  one  another,  but  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  some'  colours,  liking  yellow  most,  and  then 
pale  pink.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  when  desirous 
of  examining  an  object,  stie  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
directing  her  eye  to  it,  and  finding  out  its  position,  moving 
her  hand  as  well  as  her  eye  in  various  directions,  as  a 
person  when  blindfolded  or  in  the  dark  gropes  with  his 
narvls  for  what  he  wishes  tc  touch      S/^e  also  distinguish 
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ed  a  large  from  a  small  object,  when  they  were  both  held 
up  before  her  for  comparison.  She  said  she  saw  different 
forms  in  various  objects  which  were  shown  to  her.  On 
asking  what  she  meant  by  difierent  forms,  such  as  long, 
round,  and  square,  and  desiring  her  to  draw  with  her  fin- 
ger those  forms  on  her  other  hand,  and  then  presenting  to 
her  eye  the  respective  forms,  she  pointed  to  them  exactly ; 
she  not  only  distinguished  small  from  large,  but  knew 
what  was  meant  by  above  and  below ;  to  prove  which,  a 
figure,  drawn  in  ink,  was  placed  before  her  eye,  having 
one  end  broad,  and  the  other  narrow,  and  she  saw  the  po- 
sitions as  they  really  were,  and  not  inverted.  She  could 
also  perceive  motions ;  for  when  a  glass  of  water  was 
placed  on  the  table  before  her,  on  approaching  her  hand 
near  it,  it  was  moved  quickly  to  a  greater  distance,  upon 
which  she  immediately  said,  "  You  move  it ;  you  take  it 

away.*' 

Sne  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  finding  out 
the  distance  of  any  object ;  for  when  an  object  was  held 
close  to  her  eye,  she  would  search  for  it  by  stretching  hex 
hand  fiur  beyond  its  position,  while  on  other  occasions 
she  groped  close  to  her  own  face  for  a  thing  far  removed 
from  her. 

She  learned  with  facility  the  names  of  the  difierent  co- 
lours, and  two  days  after  the  coloured  papers  had  been 
shown  to  her,  on  coming  into  a  room,  the  colour  of  which, 
was  crimson,  she  observed  that  it  was  red.  She  also  ob- 
served some  pictures  hanging  on  the  red  wall  of  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting,  distinguishing  several  small  figures 
in  them,  but  not  knowing  what  they  represented,  and  ad- 
miring the  gilt  frames.  On  the  same  day  she  walked 
round  the  pond  in  St.  James'  Square,  and  was  pleased 
with  the  glistening  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  water,  as  well 
as  with  the  blue  sky  and  green  shrubs,  the  colours  of  which 
she  named  correctly. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  she  had  yet  acquired  by  the 
use  of  her  sight  but  very  little  knowledge  of  any  forms, 
and  was  unable  to  apply  the  information  gained  by  this 
new  sense,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  acquire  by  her  sense  of  touch.  When,  there- 
fore, the  experiment  was  made  of  giving  her  a  silver  pen- 
cil case  and  a  large  key,  to  examine  with  her  hands,  she 
discriminated  and  knew  each  distinctly ;  but  when  they 
we*«  plac  i  on  the  table,  side  by  side,  though  she  distin« 
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gtiished  each  with  her  eye,  yet  she  cou.d  not  tell  which 
was  the  pencil  case  aod  which  was  the  key. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  her  leaving  London,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  heing  torty-two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, she  had  acquired  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  colours, 
their  different  shades  and  names.  Her  knowledge  of  dis- 
tance and  of  forms  was  very  incomplete,  and  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  directing  the  eye  to  an  object. 
She,  however,  entertained  the  hope,  that  when  she  got 
home,  her  knowledge  of  external  things  would  be  more  ac- 
curate and  intelligible,  and  that  when  she  came  to  look  at 
those  objects  which  had  so  long  been  familiar  to  her  touch, 
the  confusion  which  the  multiplicity  of  external  objects 
now  caused  would  in  a  great  measure  subside. 

There  is  no  other  case  on  record  of  the  sight  being  re- 
stored at  such  an  advanced  age  ;  in  the  celebrated  instance 
recorded  by  Cheselden,  and  quoted  by  BufTon,  the  boy  re- 
ceived his  sight  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  that  case,  also, 
the  boy  could  distinguish,  before  the  operation,  black, 
white,  and  scarlet,  and  when  in  a  good  light,  he  had  that 
degree  of  sight  which  generally  con^nues  in  an  eye  affect- 
ed with  cataract ;  whereas,  in  the  lady  whose  case  is  here 
given,  the  pupil  being  completely  closed,  no  light  could 
reach  to  the  retina,  except  such  rays  as  could  pass  through 
the  substance  of  the  iris. 

We  judge  of  distance  only  by  experience,  otherwise, 
when  experience  does  not  set  us  right,  the  more  distant 
an  object  is,  the  smaller  it  appears.  When,  from  particu- 
lar circumstances,  we  cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  distapce, 
and  when  we  cannot  judge  of  objects  but  by  the  angle,  or 
rather  the  image,  which  they  form  in  our  eyes,  wie.are 
then  necessarily  deceived  as  to  the  size  of  such  objects. 
Every  man  has  experienced  how  liable  we  are  in  travel- 
ling by  night  to  mistake  a  bush  which  is  at  hand  for  a  tree 
which  is  at  a  distance,  or  indeed  a  tree  which  is  at  a  dis- 
tance for  a  bush  which  is  at  hand.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  we  do  not  distinguish  objects  by  their  form,  and  if  there- 
by we  Cannot  judge  of  distance,  the  same  fallacy  will  still 
remain  :  in  this  case,  a  fly  whiA  is  passing  rapidly  close 
before  our  eyes,  will  appear  to  be  a  bird  at  a  consiccrable 
distance  ;  and  a  horse  which  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain,  without  motion,  and  in  an  attitude  similar,  for  ex- 
ample, to  that  of  a  sheep,  will  appear  no  larger  than  a 
sheep,  till  we  have  once  discovered  that  it  is  a  horse. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  ourselves  benighted  in  an 
unknown  place,  where  no  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  dis« 
tince,  we  are  every  moment  liable  to  deceptions  of  vision ; 
hence  originate,  in  part,  the  dreadful  anecdotes  of  Spec- 
tres, and  of  those  strange,  hideous,  and  gigantic  figures, 
which  so  many  persons  tell  us  they  have  seen.  Though 
such  appearances,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  exist  solely  in 
the  imagination,  yet  it  is  highly  possible  that  they  might 
appear  literally  to  the  eye,  and  be  in  every  different  respect 
seen  as  described  to  us.  That  this  remark  is  consonant  to 
truth  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  probable  when  we  re- 
flect, that  whenever  we  cannot  judge  of  an  object  except 
by  the  angle  which  it  forms  in  the  eye,  this  object  is  mag- 
nified in  proportion  to  its  nearness ;  and  that,  if  it  appear- 
ed at  first  to  the  spectator,  who  is  alike  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  he  sees,  and  of  judging  at  what  distance 
he  sees  it ;  if  it  appeared,  for  instance,  when  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  a  few  feet  high,  it  must 
appear  to  him,  when  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  it, 
of  a  size  stupendously  increased.  At  this  he  must  natu- 
rally be  astonished  and  terrified,  till  he  comes  to  touch  the 
seemingly  gigantic  object,  and  to  distinguish  it ;.  for  in  the 
very  instant  that  he  has  an  actual  perception  of  wht^  it  is, 
the  object  will  diminish,  and  appear  to  him  as  it  in  reality 
is.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  it,  and 
he  flies  from  the  spot  with  precipitation,  the  only  idea  he 
will  have  of  what  had  presented  itself  to  him,  will  be  that 
of  the  image  that  had  been  formed  in  his  eye ;  the  image 
of  a  figure  he  had  seen,  gigantic  in  its  size  and  horrible  in 
its  form.  The  prejudice  with  respect  to  spectres,  there- 
fore, originates  from  nature ;  and  such  appearances  de- 
pend not,  as  philosophers  have  supposed,  solely  upon  the 
imagination. 

The  deception  arising  from  the  eye  misjudging  of  mag- 
nitudes and  distances  is  not,  however,  the  only  source  of 
spectral  illusions.  Disease,  particularly  of  the  head,  and 
violent  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  often  produce 
the  most  singular  and  vivid  phantasms.  Of  this  kind 
many  cases  are  on  record  in  the  aniftds  of  medicine.  One 
of  the  first  that  was  brought  to  public  nptice,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  is  that  of  M.  Nicolai,  the  celebrated 
German  bookseller,  and  member  of  the  royal  society  oi 
Berlin.  It  is  related  by  himself.  Nicolai  had  for  years 
been  subject  to  a  congestion  in  the  head,  to  relieve  which 
he' was  frequently  blooded  bv  leeches. 
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"  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791  (says  he)  1 
^as  much  afiected  in  my  mind  by  several  incidents  of  a 
very  disagreeable  nature  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  irritated  me  extremely.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  my  wife  and  another  person 
came  to  console  me ;  I  was  in  a  violent  perturbation  of 
mind,  owing  to  a  series  of  incidents  which  had  altogether 
wounded  my  moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  relief:  when  suddenly  I  observed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  paces  from  me  a  figure — the  figure  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  I  pointed  at  it,  and  asked  liiy  wife  whether 
she  did  not  see  it.  She  saw  nothing,  but,  being  much 
alarmed,  endeavoured  to  compose  me,  and  sent  for  the 
physician.  The  figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  at  length  I  became  a  little  *more  calm ;  and, 
as  I  was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterward  fell  into  a 
troubled  kind  of  slumber,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 
The  vision  was  ascribed  to  the  great  agitation  of  mind  in 
which  I  had  been,  and  it  was  supposed  I  should  have  no- 
thing more  to  apprehend  from  that  cause  ;  but  the  violent 
affection  having  put  my  nerves  into  some  unnatural  state, 
from  this  arose  further  consequences,  which  require  a  more 
detailed  description. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the  figure 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  again  appeared.  I  was 
alone  when  this  happened  ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  may 
be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very  agreeable.  I  went, 
therefore,  to  the  apartment  of  my  wife,  to  whom  I  related 
it.  But  thither  also  the  figure  pursued  me.  Sometimes 
it  was  present,  sometimes  it  vanished  ;  but  it  was  always 
the  same  standing  figure.  *  A  little  after  six  o'clock  several 
stalking  figures  also  appeared  ;  but  they  had  no  connexion 
with  the  standing  figure.  I  can  assign  no  other  reason 
for  this  apparition  than  that,  though  much  more  composed 
in  my  mind,  I  had  not  been  able  so  soon  entirely  to  forget 
the  cause  of  such  deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and  had 
reflected  on  the  consequences  of  it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  them  ;  and  that  ^is  happened  three  hours  after  din* 
ner,  at  the  lime  when  the  digestion  just  begins. 

**  At  length  I  became  more  composed  with  respect  to  the 
disagreeable  incident  which  had  given  rise  to  the  first 
apparition  ;  but  though  I  had  used  very  excellent  medi* 
cines,  and  found  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly  well 
yet  the  apparitions  did  not  d  finish,  but,  on  the  contraryc 
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rather  increased  in  number,  and  were  transformei  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner. 

"  After  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  impression  of 
terror,  I  never  felt  myself  particularly  agitated  by  these 
apparitions,  as  I  considered  them  to  be  what  they  really 
were,  the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indisposition ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
serve my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  mignt  remain  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  what  passed  within  me.  I  observed 
these  phantoms  with  great  accuracy,  and  very  often  re- 
flected on  my  previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  in  -the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  exactly 
these  or  other  figures  mic^ht  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination.  Sometimes  I  tBought  I  had  made  a  disco- 
very, especially  in  the  latter  period  of  my  visions ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  could  trace  no  connexion  which  the  vari- 
ous figures  that  thus  appeared  and  disappeared  to  my  sight 
had  either  with  my  state  of  mind  or  with  my  employment, 
and  the  other  thoughts  which  engaged  my  attention. 
After  frequent  accurate  observations  on  the  subject,  having  . 
fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered  it,  I  could  form  no 
other  conclusion  on  the  cause  and  consequence  of  such  ap- 
paritions than  that,  when  the  nervous  system  is  weak,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  much  excited,  or  rather  deranged,  si- 
milar figures  may  appear  in  such  p  manner  as  if  they 
were  actually  seen  and  heard ;  for  these  visions  in  my 
case  were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known  law  of  rea- 
son, of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  otherwise  usual  asso- 
ciation of  ideas;  and  such  also  is  the  case  with  other 
men,  as  far  as  we  can  reason  from  the  few  examples  we 
know. 

"  The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures  which  present 
themselves  to  us  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  for  in  the 
structure  of  that  organization  by  which  we  think ;  but  this 
will  always  remain  no  less  inexplicable  to  us  than  the  ori- 
gin of  those  powers  by  which  consciousness  and  fancy 
are  made  to  exist. 

"  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never  appeared  to 
me  after  the  first  dreadful  day;  but  several  other  figures 
showed  themselves  afterward  very  distinctly ;  sometimes 
such  as  I  knew ;  mostly,  however,  of  persons  I  did  not 
know;  and  amongst  those  known  to  me  were  the  sem- 
blances of  both  living  and  deceased  persons,  but  mostly 
the  former;  and  I  made  the  observation,  that  acquaint- 
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enccB  with  whom  I  daily  conversed,  never  appeared  lo  me 
as  phantasms ;  it  was  always  such  as  were  at  a  diaianre. 

"  When  these  aiparilions  had  continued  some  weeks, 
and  I  could  regard  ihetn  with  the  grealeBl  composure,  I 
afterwaic  eodeavoured,  at  my  own  pleasure,  lo  call  forth 
phantoms  of  several  acquaintance,  whom  I  for  that  reason 
represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively  manner, 
tut  in  vain.  For,  however  accarately  I  pictured  to  my 
mind  the  figures  of  such  persona,  I  never  once  could  suc- 
ceed in  my  desire  of  seeing  them  externally;  though  I 
had  some  short  time  before  seen  ihem  as  phonloms,  and 
ihey  had  perhaps  afterward  unexpectedly  presented  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  same  manner.  The  phantasms  ap- 
peared to  me  in  every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they  had 
been  presented  externally,  like  the  phenomena  in  nature, 
though  they  certainly  had  their  origin  internally;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  was  always  able  to  distinguish  with  the 
greatest  precision  phantasms  from  phenomena.  Indeed, 
I  never  once  erred  in  this,  as  I  was  in  general  perfectly 
calm  and  self-collected  on  the  occasion.  1  knew  extremely 
well,  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  a  phantom  entered,  and  when  the  door  really  waa 
opened,  and  any  person  came  in. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  these  figures  appeared  to 
me  at  all  times,  under  the  most  different  circumstances, 
equally  distinct  and  clear.  Whether  I  was  alone  or  in 
company,  by  broad  daylight  equally  as  in  the  night-time, 
in  my  own  as  well  as  in  my  neighbour's  house ;  yet  when 
I  was  at  another  person's  house  they  were  less  frequent, 
and  when  I  walked  the  public  street  they  very  seldom  ap- 
peared. When  I  shut  my  eyes,  sometimes  the  figures 
disappeared,  sometimes  they  remained  even  after  I  had 
closed  my  eyes.  If  they  vanished  in  the  former  case,  on 
opening  my  eyes  again  the  i<ame  iigures  appeared  which 
I  had  seen  before, 

iversed  with  my  physician  and  my 
gthe  phantasms  which  at  the  time  hovered 
around  me ;  for  in  general  the  forms  appeared  oftener  in 
motion  than  at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue  pre- 
sent ;  they  frequently  left  me  altogether,  and  again  appenr- 
3d  for  a  short  or  longer  space  of  time,  singly  or  more  at 
once  ;  but,  in  general,  several  appeared  together.  For  the 
most  [-art  1  saw  human  figures  of  both  sexes;  they  com- 
monly pasned  to  and  fro  as  if  they  had  no  connexion  wilh 
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each  otheTt  like  people  at  a  fair,  where  all  is  buatle ;  some* 
times  they  appeared  to  have  business  with  one  another. 
Once  or  twice  I  saw  amongst  them  persons  on  horseback, 
and  dogs  and  birds ;  these  figures  all  appeared  to  me  in 
their  natural  size,  as  distinctly  ab  if  they  had  existed  in 
real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on  the  uncovered  parts  of 
the  body,  and  with  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  coburs  of 
clothes.  But  I  think,  however,  that  the  colours  were 
somewhat  paler  than  they  are  in  nature. 

"  None  of  the  figures  had  any  distinguishing  characte- 
ristic ;  they  were  neither  terrible,  ludicrous,  nor  repukive : 
most  of  them  were  ordinary  appearances,  some  were  even 
agreeable. 

''  On  the  whole,  the  longer  I  continued  in  this  state,  the 
more  did  the  number  of  phantasms  increase,  and  the  ap- 
paritions become  more  frequent.  About  four  weeks  after- 
ward I  began  to  hear  them  speak  :  sometimes  the  phan- 
tasms spoke  with  one  another,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
addressed  themselves  to  me  :  those  speeches  were  in  ge- 
neral short,  and  never  contained  any  thing  disagreeable. 
Intelligent  and  respected  friends  often  appeared  to  me, 
who  endeavoured  to  console  me  in  my  grief,  which  still 
left  deep  traces  in  my  mind.  This  speaking  I  heard  most 
frequently  when  I  was  alone ;  though  I  sometimes  heard 
it  in  company,  intermixed  with  the  conversation  of  real 
persons ;  frequently  in  single  phrases  only,  but  sometimes 
even  in  connected  discourse. 

"  Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a  good  state  ol 
health,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  had  become  so  very 
familiar  with  these  phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did  not 
excite  the  least  disagreeable  emotion,  but  on  the  contrary 
afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for  amusement  and  mirth ; 
yet  as  the  disorder  sensibly  increased,  and  the  figures  ap- 
peared to  me  for  whole  days  together,  and  even  during  the 
night,  if  I  happened  to  awake,  I  had  recourse  to  several 
medicines,  and  was  at  last  again  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  application  of  leeches. 

'*  This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  was  alone  with  the  surgeon, 
but  during  the  operation  the  room  swarmed  with  human 
forms  of  every  description,  which  crowded  fast  one  on 
another ;  this  continusd  till  half  past  four  o'clock,  exactly 
the  time  when  the  digestion  commences.  I  then  observed 
that  *Jie  figures  began  tf  *nove  more  slowly ;  soon  afler 
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ward  the  colours  became  gradually  paler,  and  every  seven 
Ainutes  they  lost  more  and  more  oi  their  intensity,  wiUi- 
out  any  alteration  in  the  distinct  figure  of  the  apparitions. 
At  about  half  past  six  o'clock  all  the  figures  were  entirely^ 
white,  and  moved  very  little  ;  yet  the  forms  appeared  per- 
fectly distinct ;  by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plain, 
without  decreasing  in  number,*  as  had  often  formerly  been 
the  case.  The  figures  did  not  move  off,  neither  did  they 
vanish,  which  also  had  usually  happened  on  other  occa- 
sions. In  this  instance  they  dissolved  immediately  into 
air ;  of  some  even  whole  pieces  remained  for  a  length  of 
time,  which  also  by  degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At 
about  eight  o'clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  any 
of  them,  and  I  never  since  experienced  any  appearance  of 
the  same  kind.  Twice  or  thrice  since  toat  time  I  have 
felt  a  propensity,  if  I  may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself, 
or  a  sensation,  as  if  I  saw  something  which  in  a  moment 
again  was  gone.  I  was  even  surprised  by  this  sensation 
whilst  writing  the  present  account,  having,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791,  and 
recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circumstances  of  that  time. 
So  little  are  we  sometimes,  even  in  the  greatest  compo- 
sure of  mind,  masters  of  our  imagination." 

As  the  sense  of  sight  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  eye,  it  is  well  known  that  too  much  light  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  as  well  as  too  little.*  Travellers,  who 
cross  countries  covered  with  snow,  are  obliged  to  wear  a 

*  It  is,  however,  surprising  how  far  the  eye  can  accommodate  itMlf  to 
darkness,  and  maJce  the  best  of  a  gloomy  situation.  When  first  taken  from 
the  light  and  brought  Into  a  dark  room,  all  tilings  disappear;  or,  if  any 
thing  Is  seen,  It  is  only  the  remaimng  radiations  that  still  continue  in  the 
eye.  But,  after  a  very  little  time,  when  these  are  spent,  the  eye  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  smallest  ray  that  happens  to  enter ;  and  this  alone  would 
in  time  serve  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  life.  There  was  a  gentleman  of 
gieat  courage  and  understanding,  who  was  a  major  undef  King  Charles 
tlie  First  This  unfortunate  man  sharing  in  his  master's  misfortunes,  and 
being  forced  abroad,  ventured,  at  Madrid,  to  do  his  king  a  signal  service ; 
but  unluckily  foiled  In  the  attempt  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  in- 
fiantly  ordered  to  a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  Into  which  the  light  never 
entered,  and  Into  which  there  was  no  opening  but  by  a  hole  at  the  top; 
down  whicli  the  keeper  put  ids  provisions,  and  presently  closed  It  again  on 
the  other  side.  In  this  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalist  continued  for  some 
weeks,  distressed  and  disconsolate ;  but,  at  la^t,  began  to  think  he  saw 
some  little  gUmmerlng  light  This  Internal  dawn  seemed  to  Increase  flrom 
time  to  time,  so  that  he  could  not  only  discover  tlie  parts  of  his  bed,  and 
Bxxch  otlirr  large  objects,  but,  at  length,  he  even  began  to  perceive  the  mica 
that  frequenteil  bis  cell ;  and  saw  them  as  they  ran  about  the  llix)r,  eaUog 
the  crumbs  oT  bread  that  happened  to  fall.  After  s<ime  months  confinc- 
nieiu.  i»e  was  at  last  set  free;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  darkness 
upun  lilm.  Umt  he  coukl.not  for  some  days'  venture  to  leave  his  dungeon, 
but  was  obliged  to  accustom  himself  by  degrees  to  the  light  of  the  day. 
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frajpe  before  iheir  pyes.  Persons,  iherefore,  who  read  or 
write  much  should  ftccuslom  ihemselres  lo  a  moderate 
fight. 

There  are  miuiy  reasons  lo  induce  us  lo  suppose  that 
rach  persona  as  ire  short-sighted  see  objects  larger  ihan 
others ;  and  ye  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  they  see  them 
less. 

Error  is  however  not  confined  to  any  one  sense  ;  and 
ihat  of  Hea.r[ng  is  liable  to  similnr  mislalcBs  with  ihat  of 
sight.  This  sense  conveys  no  distinct  intelligence  of  iho 
distance  whence  a  sounding  body  is  heard  ;  a  great  noi^ie 
far  oC  and  a  suiali  one  very  near,  produce  the  same  sen- 
sation ;  and,  unless  we  receiTe  information  from  some 
other  sense,  we  can  never  distinctly  teil  whether  the  sound 
be  a  great  or  a  small  one.  It  is  not  lill  we  have,  by  ei- 
perience,  become  acquainted  wilh  any  particular  sound, 
thai  we  can  judge  of  the  distance  when  we  hear  it.  When, 
for  example,  we  know  the  lone  of  a  bell,  we  are  then  al  no 
gi«st  loss  to  determine  how  far  ii  is  from  us. 

The  air  is  the  principal  means  of  conveying  the  sound.* 
Sound  b  in  eSect  always  a  vibration,  or  wave-tike  motion, 
communicated  by  other  bodies  to  the  air,  and  to  our  senses 
by  the  air  striking  on  our  auditoi^  nerve. 

Bvery  body  that  sltikea  agunst  another  prodacea  r 
sound,  which  is  simple  in  such  bodies  as  are  not  elastic, 
but  which  is  often  repeated  m  such  as  are.  If  we  strike  a 
bell,  for  innan.-c,  a  single  blow  produces  a  sound,  which 
is  repealed  by  the  undulations  of  the  sonorous  body,  and 
which  is  mufiiplied  as  often  as  it  happens  lo  undulate  or 
vibrate.  These  undulations  succeed  each  other  so  fast, 
that  the  ear  supposes  them  one  continued  sound ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  they  form  many  sound;:.  Sounding  bodies  are 
therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  those  uneEarlic  ones,  which  being 
■truck,  return  but  a  single  sound ;  and  those  more  elastic, 
returning  a  succession  of  sounds,  which  uniting  together 
form  a  lone.  This  tone  niny  be  considered  as  a  great 
number  of  sounds,  all  produced  one  after  the  other,  by  the 
same  body,  as  we  find  in  a  bell  which  continues  to  sound 
for  some  lime  after  il  is  struck.  A  continuing  tone  may 
b^  also  produced  from  a  non-elastic  body,  by  repeating  the 
biow  quick  and  often,  as  when  we  beat  a  drum,  or  when 
we  draw  a  bow  along  the  string  of  a  fiddle. 
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To  know  the  manner  in  which  musical  sounds  \recome 

t leasing,  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  one  continuing  tone, 
ow  loud  or  swelling  so  ever,  can  give  us  satisfaction ;  we 
must  have  a  succession  of  them,  and  those  in  the  most 

g leasing  proportion.  The  nature  of  this  proportion  may 
e  thus  conceived.  If  we  strike  a  body  incapable  of  vi- 
bration with  a  double  force,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  with  a  double  mass  of  matter,  it  will  produce  a 
sound  that  will  be  doubly  gn^^ve.  Music  has  been  said,  by 
the  ancients,  to  have  been  first  invented  from  the  blows  of 
different  hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppose  then  we  strike 
an  anvil  with  a  hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  afi:ain 
with  a  hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  two 
,  pound  hammer  will  produce  a  sound  twice  as  grave  as  the 
former.  But  if  we  strike  with  a  two  pound  hammer,  and 
then  with  a  three  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  will 
produce  a  sound  one  third  more  grave  than  the  former. 
If  we  strike  the  anvil  with  a  three  pound  hammer,  and 
then  with  a  four  pound,  it  will  likewise  follow  that  the  lat- 
ter will  be  a  quarter  part  more  grave  than  the  former. 
Now,  in  comparing  all  those  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difference  between  one  and  two  is  more  easily  perceived 
than  between  two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  num- 
bers succeeding  in  the  same  proportion.  The  succession 
of  sounds  will  be,  therefore,  pleasing  in  proportion  to  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  That  sound 
which  is  double  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the  octave 
to  the  preceding  tone,  will  among  all  dthers  be  the  most 
pleasing  harmony.  The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two  or 
three,  or,  in  other  words,  the  third,  will  be  most  agreeable. 
And  thus  universally,  those  sounds  whose  differences  may 
be  most  easily  compared  are  the  most  agreeable. 

Sound  has,  in  common  with  light,  the  property  of  being 
extensively  diffused.  Like  light,  it  also  admits  of  reflec- 
tion. The  laws  of  this  reflection,  it  is  true,  are  less  dis- 
tinctly understood  than  those  of  light :  all  we  know  is, 
that  sound  is  principally  reflected  by  hard  bodies,  and  that 
their  being  hollow  also  sometimes  increases  the  reverbera- 
tion. The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  fashioned 
out  in  the  temporal  bone,  like  a  cavern  cut  into  n  rock, 
seems  to  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  echoing  sound  with 
the  greatest  precision. 

One  of  the  most.cninmon  complaints  in  old  acre  is  deaf- 
ness;  wliih   pr.i'M'!.  proi'oeds   from  the  rigidity  of  the 
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nerres  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  This  disordei  ako 
proceeds  sometimes  from  a  stoppage  of  the  wax,  which 
lit  may  easily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the  de- 
fect be  an  internal  or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  person 
put  a  repeating  watch  into  his  mouth,  and  if  he  hears  it 
strike,  he  may  be  assured  that  his  disorder  proceeds  from 
an  external  cause,  and  may  be  in  some  measure  cured. 

It  often  happens  that  people  hear  better  with  one  ear 
than  another ;  and  these,  it  is  observed,  have  what  muai' 
cians  call  a  bad  ear.  I  have  made  many  triab  on  persons 
thus  circumstanced ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  their 
defect  in  judging  properly  of  sounds  proceeds  from  the 
inequality  of  their  ears,  and  their  receiving,  by  both  at  the 
same  time,  unequal  sensations.  In  like  manner,  as  siicB 
persons  hear  false,  they  also,  without  knowing  it»  sing 
£dse.  They  also  frequently  deceive  themselves  with  le- 
gard  to  the  side  whence  the  sound  comes,  generally  sap* 
posibg  the  noise  to  come  on  the  part  of  the  best  ear. 

Hearing  is  a  much  more  necessary  sense'  to  a  man  than 
to  animals.  In  these  it  is  only  a  warning  against  danger, 
or  an  encouragement  to  mutual  assistance.  In  man,  it  is 
the  source  of  most  of  his  pleasures ;  and  without  it  the 
rest  of  his  senses  would  be  of  little  benefit.  A  man  bom 
deaf,  must  necessarily  be  dumb ;  and  his  whole  sphere  of 
knowledge  must  be  bounded  by  sensual  objects.  We  have 
a  singular,  and  perhaps  an  unexampled  instance  of  a  young 
man,  who,  being  born  deaf,  was  restored,  ^t  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  perfect  hearing.  The  account,  which  is 
given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703, 
page  18,  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

'*  A  young  man  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the 
age  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  the  son  of  a  trades- 
man, and  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  speak 
all  of  a  sudden,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  whole 
town.  He  gave  them  to  understand  tnat,  about  three  or 
four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  b^lls, 
smd  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  new  and  unknown  ilen- 
tation.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of  water  issued  from  his 
left  ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  Du- 
ring these  three  months  he  was  sedulously  employed  in 
listening,  without  saying  a  word,  and  accustoming  himself 
to  speak  softly,  so  as  not  to  be  heard,  the  words  pronoun- 
ced by  others.  He  labourbJ  bard  also  in  perfecting  him- 
«elf  in  the  pronunciation,  and.  in  the  ideas  attached  ta 
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every  sound.  At  length,  having  supposed  hiinself  |uali* 
Bed  to  hreak  silence,  he  declared  that  he  could  now  speak* 
though  as  yet  hut  imperfectly.  Soon  after,  some  ahle  di- 
▼ines  questioned  him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  past  state; 
and  principally  with  respect  to  God,  his  soul,  the  moral 
heauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice.  The  young  man, 
however,  had  not  directed  His  solitary  speculations  into 
that  channel.  He  had  gone  to  mass  indeed  with  his  pa- 
rents, had  learned  to  sign  himself  with  the  cross,  to  kneel 
down,  and  to  assume  all  the  grimaces  of  a  man  in  the  act 
of  devotion.  But  he  did  all  this  without  any  manner  of 
knowledge  of  the  intention  or  the  cause ;  he  saw  others 
do  the  like,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  He  knew  no- 
thing even  of  death,  nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  his  mind ; 
he  led  a  life  of  pure  animal  instinct;  and  though  entirely 
taken  up  with  objects  of  sense,  and  such  as  were  present, 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  made  such  reflections  even  upon 
these,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  young 
man  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  understanding;  but 
the  understanding  of  a  man,  deprived  of  all  commerce 
with  others,  is  so  very  confined,  that  the  mind  i^  in  some 
measure  totally  under  the  control  of  its  immediate  sensa- 
tions." 

It  is  highly  possible,  nevertheless,  to  communicate  ideas 
to  deaf  men,  which  they  previously  wanted,  and  even  to 
give  them  very  precise  notions  of  abstract  and  general 
subjects,  by  means  of  signs,  and  of  letters.  A  person  bom 
deaf,  may,  by  time  and  application,  be  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  even,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  understand 
what  is  said  to  him ;  a  plain  proof  how  much  the  senses 
resemble,  and  may  supply  the  defects  of  each  other.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  as  most  of  the  motions  of 
speech  are  made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the 
knowledge  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  can  be  but  very 
confined. 

The  sense  of  feeling  is*  spread  over  the  whole  body, 
but  it  employs  itself  differently  in  different  parts.  The 
sentiment  which  results  from  feeling  cannot  be  excited 
otherwise  than  by  the  contact  and  immediate  application 
of  the  superficies  of  some  foreign  body  to  that  of  our  own. 
If  we  apply  a  foreign  body  against  the  breast,  or  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  man,  he  will  fec^.  .. :  that  is,  he  will  know 
that  there  is  a  foreign  body  which  touches  him :  but  li« 
will  not  have  a  single  idea  of  the  form  of  this  body,  be* 
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cause  the  breast  touching  the  body  in  a  siugle  plane,  or 
surface,  he  cannot  gather  from  it  any  knowledge  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  cannot  adjust  themselves  upon  the  surface  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  bend  themselves  to  embrace  at  one 
time  many  parts  of  their  superficies.  These  parts  of  our 
body  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  just  idea  of  their  form ; 
but  those  which,  like  the  hand,  are  divided  into  many  small 
flexible  and  moveable  parts;  and  which  consequently  can 
apply  themselves,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent planes  of  the  superficies  of  the  body,  are  those 
which,  in  efifect,  give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form  and  ot 
their  size. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  only  because  there  is  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  nervous  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
pretended,  because  the  hand  has  the  most  delicate  sense — 
that  it  is  in  efTect  the  principal  organ  of  feeling :  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  say,  that  there  are  parts  more  sensible, 
and  where  the  sense  of  feeling  is  more  delicate,  as  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  &c.  but  it  is  merely  because  the  hand  is 
dmded  into  many  parts,  all  moveable,  all  flexible,  all  act- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  all  obedient  to  the  will; 
it  is  because  the  hand  is  the  only  organ  which  gives  us 
distinct  ideas  of  the  form  of  bodies.  Animals  which  have 
hands  appear  to  be  the  most  acute:  apes  do  things  so  re- 
sembling the  mechanical  actions  of  man,  that  it  seems  as 
if  they  had  the  same  succession  of  corporeal  sensation  for 
the  cause  of  them.  Animals  which  are  deprived  of  this 
organ  cannot  have  any  knowledge  distinct  enough  of  the 
form  of  things ;  as  they  cannot  grasp  any  object,  and  as 
they  have  not  any  part  divided  and  flexible  enough  to  be 
able  to  adjust  itself  upon  the  superficies  of  bodies,  they 
certainly  have  tiot  any  precise  notion  of  the  form,  any 
more  than  of  the  size  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  often  see  them  in  suspense,  or  frightened,  at  the  aspect 
of  objects  with  which  they  ought  to  be  the  best  acquainted, 
and  which  are  the  most  familiar  to  them.  The  principal 
organ  of  their  feeling  is  the  muzzle,  because  this  part  is 
divided  in  two  by  the  mouth,  and  because  the  tongue  is 
another  part,  that  serves  them  at  the  same  time  to  touch 
bodies,  which  we  see  them  turn  and  tun  again  before 
they  take  them  between  their  teeth. 

u  it  therefore  to  the  sense  of  feeling  that  we  are  indebt* 
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ed  for  the  power  of  usefully  exercising  all  our  other  facul- 
nes.  One  man  does  not,  perhaps,  possess  more  ingenuity 
or  capacity  than  another,  but  because  in  his  earliest  infan- 
cy he  made  a  greater,  and  a  readier  use  of  this  sense.  As 
soon  as  children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their 
hands,  they  presently  bring  them  into  action,  and  are  fond 
of  touching  whatever  is  presented  to  them.  They  are 
seto  to  amuse  themselves,  and  take  pleasure  in  handling 
every  thing  they  are  capable  of  grasping ;  they  seem  as  if 
they  were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  form  of  bodies,  by 
touching  them  on  every  side ;  and  for  a  considerable  timet 
they  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner,  or  rather  they  in- 
form themselves  of  new  objects.  In  the  rest  of  our  life 
we  ourselves,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  amuse  ourselves  in  a 
different  method,  in  doing,  or  in  seeking  to  do,  any  thing 
that  is  new. 

Of  the  senses  of  Smelling  and  Tasting  there  is  little 
to  be  said  worthy  of  observation.  It  is  evident,  that  with 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  there  are  animals  which  are 
infinitely  superior  to  man ;  and  perhaps  there  may  exist 
creatures  which  in  delicacy  of  taste  may  as  much  surpase 
the  voluptuary,  as  the  beagle  does  in  acuteness  of  scent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  apparent  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species — Lap* 
landers —  Tartars —  Chinese — Japanese — Formosans — 
Moguls — Persians — Arabians — Egyptians — CircaS' 
sians — Turks — Russians — Negroes — Hottentots — Ame* 
ricans — Causes  of  this  Variety — Accidental  Varieties — 
White  and  Pied  Negroes — Albinos — The  Porcupine 
Man — Curious  Child — Negro  that  from  Black  became 
White — Dwarfs — Curious  Wedding — History  of  Baby 
— Giants — Narrative  of  extraordinary  Twins — Siamese 
Youths. 

There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  produ- 
cing of  an  apparent  variety  between  the  different  nations 
of  the  globe.  Clrmate,  food,  manners,  and  customs,  pro- 
duce not  only  a  difference  in  sectiment,  but  even  in  the 
external  form  of  a  different  people. 

In  examining  the  surface  of  the  earth   and  beginning 
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oui  inqairles  from  ihe  no-lb,  we  find  in  'japland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Tartary,  a  race  of  small  sked  mi 
whose  £^re  is  uncouth,  and  whose  physiognomy  ia 
wild  aa  their  manners  are  unpolished.  Though  ihey  set 
to  be  of  a  degenerate  species,  they  yet  are  numerous,  a 
the  counirie:]  ihey  occupy  are  extensive. 

The  Laflandrrs.  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Muat 
vitcs,  ihe  inhabitants  ofNova  Zembla,ihe  Samoyedea,  1 
Osliscs  nf  the  old  continent,  the  Gre-n'snders,  ai-'  •^■'—" 
ges  to  the  north  of  the  Bsttuimaux  Uima.iE,  of  the 
UDeai,  appear  to  be  of  one  common  race,  which  has  oee 
tended  and  multiplied  along  the  coasts  of  the  northern  seas, 
&nd  over  deaerta  con^dered  as  uninhabitable  by  every  other 
nation.     In  these  countries,  the  visage  is  large  and  broad, 
tbenoseia  flat  andshorl,  the  eyes  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
inclining  to  black,  the  eyelids  are  drawn  toward  the  temples, 
the  cheek  bones  are  extremely  pcomineni,  the  mouth  is  very 
loTge,  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  is  very  narrow, 
the  Lps  are  thick  and  turned  outward,  the  voice  is  shrill, 
the  head  is  bulky,  the  hair  is  black  and  straight,  and  the 
skin  is  tawny.     The  Laplanders  are  small  in  stature,  and, 
thoQfh  meagre,  they  yet  ore  of  a  squat  forra.     In  general, 
lh«ir  size  is  about  four  feet,  nor  do  the  tallest  exceed 
foor  feel  and  a  half;  and  among  these  people,  if  there 
is  any  difTeren'-e  to  be  fnunJ,  ii  depends  on  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  defonnity. 

The  Danish  Laplanders  have  a  large  black  cat,  which 
they  make  a  confidant  of  all  their  secrets,  and  a  counsellor 
in  ail  their  difficulties.  Among  the  Swedish  Laplanders, 
there  is  in  every  family  a  drum  for  th^purpose  oi  consul^ 
ing  the  devil ;  and  though  the  natives  of  these  countries 
are  robust  and  nimble,  there  is  reoson  to  suppose,  from 
many  circumstances,  that  they  cannot  live  but  in  their  owd 
conniry,  and  in  their  own  manner.  In  travelling  over  the 
ice  and  tnow,  they  use  skates  made  of  fir,  which  are  in 
length  about  two  feet,  and  in  breadth  about  half  a.  foot,and 
which  are  raised  and  pointed  before,  and  fastened  to  the 
foot  by  straps  of  leather.  With  these  they  make  such 
despatch,  that  they  easily  overtake  the  swiflest  animalsi 
They  also  use  a  pole,  pointed  with  iron  at  one  end,  and 
nanded  at  the  other.  This  pole  serves  lo  push  them 
along,  to  direct  their  course,  to  keep  them  from  falling,  to 
Mop  the  impetuosity  oflheir  career,  and  to  kill  what  game 
they  overtake.     With  iheir  skates  they  descend  the  steep- 
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est  mountains,  and  scale  the  inost  cragg}-  precipices ;  nor 
acre  the  women  less  skilful  in  such  exercises  than  the  men. 
They  are  all  accustomed  to  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and  it  is 
userted,  that  the  Muscovite  La{)landers  launce  a  javeliii 
with  so, much  dexterity,  that  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
paces,  they  are  sure  to  hit  a  mark  no  larger  than  a  silver 
crown,  and  with  such  force,  that  it  will  transfix  a  human 
body.  As  hunters,  their  favourite  pursuit  is  that'  of  the 
ermine,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and  the  martin  ;  and  they  barter 
the  skins  of  these  animals  for  their  favourite  articles  of 
loxury,  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  winter  the  Laplanders  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skin  of  the  rein-deer,  and  in  summer  with  the  skins  of 
birds.  To  the  use  of  linen  they  are  utter  strangers.  The 
women  of  Nova  Zembla  have  their  nose  and  their  ears 
pierced,  in  order  to  have  them  ornamented  with  pendants 
of  blue  stone ;  and,  as  an  additional  lustre  to  their  charms, 
they  also  form  blue  streaks  upon  their  forehead  and  chin. 
Those  of  Greenland  dress  themselves  with  the  skin  of  the 
dog-fish :  they  also  paint  the  visage  with  blue  and  yellow 
colours,  and  wear  pendants  in  the  ears.  They  all  live  un- 
derground, or  in  huts  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth, 
and  with  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  or  the  skin  of  certain 
fishes ;  and  some  form  subterranean  trenches,  by  which 
one  hut  communicates  to  another,  and  by  which,  during 
the  winter  months,  they  enjoy  the  conversation  and  socie- 
ty of  their  neighbours.  A  continued  darkness  for  several 
months,  obliges  them  to  illuminate  their  dreary  abode  with 
lamps,  which  they  keep  alive  with  that  very  train  oil 
they  use  as  drink.^  Under  all  these  hardships  they  are 
subject  to  few  diseases,  and  live  to  a  prodigious  age.  So 
vigorous  indeed  are  the  old  men,  that  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  young.  The  only  infirmity 
they  experience,  and  it  is  an  infirmity  common  to  them 
all,  is  that  of  blindness.  Dazzled  as  they  perpetually  are 
by  the  strong  reflection  of  the  snow  in  winter,  and  en- 
yeloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  in  autumn  and  spring,  rarely, 
when  advanced  in  years,  are  they  still  found  to  retain  the 
use  of  their  eyes. 

The  Tartar  country,  taken  in  general,  comprehends 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  in  fact  extends  from  Russia 
to  Kamtschatka.  In  length  it  occupies  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  in  breadth  from  seven  bun- 
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died  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  a  circum£Brence  twenty 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

All  the  Tartar  nations  have  the  upper  part  of  the  visase 
▼ery  large  and  wrinkled,  even  while  yet  in  their  youm. 
Their  nose  is  short  and  flat,  their  eyes  are  little,  and  sunk 
in  the  head ;  their  cheek  bones  are  high  ;  the  lower  part 
of  their  visage  is  narrow ;  their  chin  is  long  and  promi« 
nent ;  their  teeih  are  long  and  straggling ;  their  eyebrows 
are  so  large  as  to  cover  the  eyes  ;  their  eyelids  are  thick ; 
the  face  is  broad  and  flai ;  their  complexion  is  tawny ; 
and  their  hair  is  black.  They  have  but  little  beard,  thick 
thighs,  and  short  legs,  and,  though  but  of  middling  stature, 
they  yet  are  remarkably  strong  and  robust.  The  ugliest 
of  them  are  the  Calmucks,  in  whose  appearance  there 
seems  to  be  something  frightful.  They  are  all  wanderers ; 
and  their  only  shelter  is  that  of  a  tent  made  of  hair  or 
skins.  Their  food  is  horse-flesh  and  camel-flesh,  either 
raw,  or  a  little  sodden  between  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 
They  eat  also  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  most  common 
drink  is  mare*s  milk,  fermented  with  millet  ground  into 
meal.  They  all  have  the  head  shaved,  except  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  top,  which  they  let  grow  sufficiently  long  to 
form  into  tresses  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  women, 
who  are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  wear  their  hair,  whick 
they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  same  nature. 

The  majority  of  these  tribes  are  alike  strangers  to  reli- 
gion, morality,  and  decency.  They  are  robbers  by  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  natives  of  Daghestan,  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  more  polished  countries,  carry  on  a  great 
traffic  of  slaves,  whom  they  carry  off*  by  force,  and  after- 
ward sell  to  the  Turks  and  the  rersians.  Their  wealth 
consists  chiefly  of  horses,  which  are  more  numerous,  per- 
haps, in  Tartary,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  are  taught,  by  custom,  to  live  in  die  same  place  with 
their  horses ;  they  are  continually  employed  in  training 
and  exercising  them ;  and  at  length  they  reduce  them  to 
such  implicit  obedience,  that  they  actually  appear  to  unr 
derstand,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of  their  riders. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  limbs  of  the  Chinesb 
are  well  proportioned,  that  their  body  is  large  and  fat, 
their  visage  large  and  round,  their  eyes  small,  their  eye- 
brows large,  their  eyelids  turned  upward,  their  nose  short 
and  flat ;  that,  as  for  their  beard,  which  is  black,  upon  the 
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chin  there  is  very  little,  and  upon  each  lip  there  are  hot 
more  than  seven  or  eight  prickles :  that  .hose  who  ink  ihit 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  more  brown  and 
tawny  than  the  others;  that,  in'  colour  they  resemble  the 
natives  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  swarthy  Spaniards ; 
bat  that  those  who  inhabit  the  middle  provinces,  are  as 
fair  as  the  Grermans. 

Le  Oentel  assures  us,  that  the  Chinese  women  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  make  their  eyes  appear  lit- 
tle, and  oblong;  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  constant 
practice  with  the  little  girls,  from  the  instruction  of  the 
mother,  forcibly  to  extend  their  eyelids ;  and  that,  with 
the  addition  of  a  nose  thoroughly  compressed  and  flat- 
tened, of  ears  long,  large,  open,  and  pendant,  they  are  ac- 
counted complete  beauties.  He  adds,  that  their  com- 
plexion is  delicate;  their  lips  are  of  a  fine  vermilion,  their 
mouth  is  well  proportioned,  thefr  hair  is  very  black ; 
but  that,  by  the  use  of  pain!,  they  so  greatly  injure  their 
skin,  that  before  the  age  of  thirty,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  old  age. 

So  strongly  do  the  Japanese  resemble  the  Chinese, 
that  we  can  hardly  scruple  to  rank  them  in  the  same  class. 
They  only  difler  irom  them  in  being  more  yellow,  or  more 
brown.  In  general,  their  stature  is  contracted,  their  face, 
as  well  as  their  nose,  is  broad  and  flat,  their  hair  is  black, 
and  their  beard  is  little  more  than  perceptible.  They  are 
haughty,  fond  of  war,  full  of  dexterity  and  vigour,  civil 
and  obliging,  smooth-tongued,  and  courteous,  but  fickle 
and  vain.  With  astonishing  patience,  and  eyen  almost  re- 
gardless of  them,  they  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat, 
fatigue,  and  all  other  hardships  of  life.  Their  ceremonies, 
or  rather  their  grimaces,  in  eating,  are  numerous  and  un- 
couth. They  are  laborious,  are  very  skilful  artificers,  and 
in  a  word,  have  nearly  the  same  disposition,  the  same  man- 
ners, and  the  same  customs  as  the  Chinese. 

One  custom  which  they  have  in  common,  and  which  is 
not  a  little  fantastic,  is,  so  to  contract  the  feet  of  the  wo 
men,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  support  themselves 
Some  travellers  mention,  that  in  China,  when  a  girl  has 
passed  her  third  year,  they  break  the  foot  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  sole  ;  that 
they  apply  to  it  a  strong  water,  which  burns  away  the 
ilesn ;  ana,  that  they  wrap  it  up  in  a  number  of  bandages 
till  it  has  assumed  a  certain  fold.     They  add,  that  the  wo« 
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msD  feel  tlie  pain  of  this  operation  all  the^r  lives;  iti 
they  walk  with  great  ''ifficuliy,  and  ihat  iteir  gail  is 
the  last  degree  ungraceful.  Oiher  iravellers  do  not  s. 
that  they  break  the  foot  in  tneir  Infancy,  but  that 'lb 
only  compress  it  with  so  much  violence  as  to  prevent  ._ 
growth;  but  ihey  unanimously  allow,  that  every  woman 
of  condition,  and  even  every  handsome  woman,  must  bo 
a  foot  small  enough  to  enter,  wiLh  ease,  the  slipper  of 
child  of  six  years  old. 

Though  the  inhabilanis  ol 
Aracan  are  blacker,  yet  ibej         uc<v 
lemblaoce  to  the  Chinese.  i'c  of        ..^^         c  ^leai 

value  upon  a  forehead  large  e 
del  it  so,  they  apply  a  plate  o 
children,  the  minute  they  a: 
lsTg«,  and  extended  ;  iheir  eyes  aic  small  and  lively  ;  and 
thiiir  ears  are  of  such  a  length  as  to  haug  over  their  shanU 
den.  They  feed  without  disgust  on  mice,  on  rats,  on 
serpents,  and  on  lish,  however  corrupted.  Their  women 
are  tolerably  fair,  and  their  ears  are  as  long  as  those  of  iha 
men.  The  people  of  Acban,  who  are  situated  farther  to 
ihe  north  than  those  of  Aracan,  have  also  a  flat  vjaagei 
and  an  olive>co]oiired  skin  ;  and  such  is  the  want  of  re- 
finement, that  they  allow  their  boys  logo  quite  naked,  and 
their  girlp  wiih  only  a  slight  pkie  of  silver  over  those 
naite  which  nature  dictates  to  conceal. 

Northward  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  situated  the 
island  of  Porhosa,  of  which  the  natives,  though  situated 
at  DO  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Fokien  in  China, 
discover,  however,  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  Ac- 
cording to  Struys,  the  ForniDsans  are  of  small  stature, 
those  particularly  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  (heir 
visage  is  broad.  The  women  have  large  and  full  breasts, 
and  a  beard  like  the  men  ;  their  ears,  naturally  Ions,  they 
render  still  more  so  by  certain  thick  shells,  which  the) 
wear  as  pendants  ;  their  hair  is  very  black,  and  very  long 
and  their  complexion  is  of  different  shades  of  yellov? 
These  islanders,  though  averse  to  laboui,  are  yet  admira 
My  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ;  they  arff 
also  excellent  swimmers  ;  and  when  they  run,  their  swift- 
ness is  incredible. 

The  MoatiLs  (Hindoos,)  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  in  shape 
and  in  features ;  but  they  differ  more  or  lees  from  them  in 
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colour.  The  Moguls  are  of  an  olive  complexion  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  Indian  language,  the  word  Mogul  signifies  White, 
The  women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  they  bathe  them- 
selves very  oflen  :  they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as 
the  men ;  and  contrary  to  what  is  seen  among  the  women 
of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their  body 
is  short.  Tavern ier  says,  that,  after  passing  Labor,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Cashmire,  the  women  have  naturally  no 
hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  men  have  hardly 
any  beard.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  Mogul  women 
are  tolerably  fruitful,  though  exceedingly  chaste.  They 
likewise  sujSer  little  from  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  are 
often  known  to  be  up 'and  abroad  the  day  following.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  they  are  allowed  to 
marry,  the  husband  by  his  tenth,  and  the  wife  by  her 
eighth  year ;  and  at  that  age  they  not  unfrequently  have 
children.  The  women  who  become  mothers  so  soon, 
usually  cease  bearing,  however,  before  they  arrive  at  thirty ; 
and  by  that  period,  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  marked  \vith 
all  the  deformities  of  age. 

The  customs  of  the  different  nations  of  India  are  all  very 
singular,  if  not  whimsical.  The  Banians  eat  nothing 
which  has  had  life  in  it ;  they  are  even  afraid  to  kill  the 
smallest  reptile,  however  offensive  to  them ;  they  throw 
rice  and  beans  into  their  rivers  as  food  for  the  fishes,  and 
grain  of  different  kinds  upon  the  earth  for  the  birds  and 
insects.  When  they  meet  with  a  hunter,  or  a  fisher,  they 
beg  of  him  instantly  to  desist  from  his  employment ;  if 
deaf  to  their  entreaties,  they  offer  him  money  for  his  gun, 
or  nets;  and  when  no  persuasion,  no  offer  will  avail,  they 
trouble  the  water,  in  order  to  frighten  away  the  fishes,  and 
cry  with  all  their  might,  in  order  to  put  the  birds  and  other 
game  to  flight.* 

In  Ceylon  there  is  a  species  of  savages,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  Bedas^  and  who  occupy  a  small  district  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  These  Bedas  seem  to  be  to- 
tally different  from  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  spot 
they  inhabit  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  amidst  which 
they  keep  themselves  so  closely  concealed,  that  it  is  with 

•  At  Sural,  there  is  a  Banian  hospiial  for  animals,  of  ail  kinds,  In  wlilch 
Uiere  is  an  extraordinary  ward  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  &c  ;  and  Forbes,  la 
his  Oriental  Memoirs,  siutep,  tlial  beggars  are  hired  Xo  pass  the  night  at 
this  Institution,  to  afford  u  f-nsl  to  tlio  rtoas,  lice,  and  bugs!  This  Is,  in- 
deed, carrying  ta  its  full  cx'ent  tlie  poet's  principle  to  "  feel  for  ail  Uiol 
Uvee !"— EniTOK. 
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great  difficulty  they  are  discovered.  They  do  not  speak 
the  language  of  Ceylon  :  nor  indeed  has  the  language  they 
do  speak  the  smallest  affinity  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Indians.  They  have  no  villages,  no  houses,  no  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  arms  are  the  bow  and 
the  arrow,  with  which  they  destroy  a  number  of  boars, 
stags,  and  other  animals ;  and  though  they  never  dress 
their  meat,  they  yet  sweeten  it  with  honey,  which  they 
possess  in  great  abundance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Persia,  qf  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of 
Egjrptf  and  of  the  whole  of  Barbary,  may  be  considered  as 
one  and  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  his  successors,  invaded  immense  territories,  extend- 
ed  their  dominions,  and  became  exceedingly  intermixed 
with  the  original  natives  of  all  those  countries.  The  Per- 
sians, the  Turks,  and  the  Moors,  are  to  a  certain  degree 
civilized ;  but  the  Arabians  have,  for  the  most  part. re- 
mained in  a  state  of  independence,  which  implies  a  con- 
tempt of  laws.  They  live,  like  the  Tartars,  without  order, 
without  government,  and  almost  without  society :  theft, 
robbeiy,  and  violence  are  authorized  by  their  chiefs  ;  they 
glory  in  their  vices ;  to  virtue  they  pay  not  the  smallest 
respect ;  and  of  all  human  conventions,  those  only  have 
they  admitted,  which  owe  their  existence  to  fanaticism, 
and  to  superstition. 

They  are  a  people  highly  inured  to  labour ;  and  to  la- 
bour they  take  especial  care  to  habituate  also  their  horses. 
They  allow  this  animal  to  eat  and  drink  but  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  though  their  horses  are  necessarily 
meagre,  they  yet  are  excellent  coursers,  and  seem,  as  it 
were  indefatigable. 

The  Egyptian  women  are  very  brown ;  their  eyes  are 
lively ;  their  stature  is  rather  low  ;  their  mode  of  dress  is 
by  no  means  agreeable ;  and  their  conversation  is  extreme- 
ly tiresome.  But  though  the  women  of  Egypt  are  com- 
monly rather  short,  yet  the  men  are  of  a  good  height. 
Both,  generally  speaiking,  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  and  the 
more  we  remove  from  Cairo,  the  more  we  find  the  people 
tawny,  till  we  come  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  where  they 
are  as  black  as  the  Nubians  themselves. 

The  most  inherent  defects  of  the  Egyptians  are  idleness 
and  cowardice.  They  do  nothing  almost  the  whole  day 
but  drink  cofiee,  smoke,  sleep,  remain  indolent  in  one 
place,  or  chatter  in  the  streets.     They  are  highly  ignorant, 

!!• 
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and  aie  full  of  the  most  ridiculous  vanity.  Though  they 
cannot  deny  but  that  they  have  lost,  every  thing  noble  ihey 
once  possessed  ;  the  sciences,  the  exercise  of  arms,  their 
history,  and  even  their  language ;  and  that,  from  an  illus- 
trious  and  valiant  nation,  th^y  have  become  a  people  das- 
tardly and  enslaved ;  they  yet  scruple  not  to  despise  all 
other  nations,  and  to  take  oflence  at  the  bare  offer  of  car- 
rying their  children  into  Europe,  m  order  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

"  The  women  of  Circassia,"  says  Struys,  "  are  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  beautiful.  Their  complexion  is  incompara- 
bly fine ;  their  forehead  is  large  and  smooth ;  and  without 
the  aid  of  art^  their  eyebrows  are  so  delicate,  that  they  ap 
pear  as  threads  of  silk.  Their  eyes  are  large,  sofl,  and 
yet  full  of  animation ;  their  mouth  is  small,  and  expres- 
sive of  a  smile ;  and  their  chin,  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  form  a  perfect  oval.  Their  neck  and  breasts  are  ad- 
mirably formed ;  their  stature  is  tall,  and  the  shape  of  their 
body  easy ;  their  skin  is  white  as  snoyv,  and  their  hair  of 
the  most  beautiful  black.  They  wear  a  little  cap  of  a 
black  stuff,  over  which  is  fastened  a  roller  of  the  same  co- 
lour ;  but  what  is  truly  ridiculous,  is,  that,  instead  of  this 
roller,  the  widows  wear  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  or  a  cow, 
inflated  as  much  as  possible,  by  which  they  disfigure  them- 
selves amazingly.  In  the  summer  months,  the  inferior 
classes  wear  nothing  but  a  shift,  which  is  open  down  to 
the  middle,  and  which  is  generally  of  a  blue,  yellow,  or 
red  colour.  They  are  tolerably  familiar  with  strangers, 
but  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  their  husbands,  who  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  them." 

The  Turks,  who  purchase  a  vast  number  of  these  wo- 
men as  slaves,  are  a  people  composed  of  many  different 
nations.  From  the  intermixture,  during  the  crusades,  of 
the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Turcomans,  with 
the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Europeans,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  and  of  the  rest  of  Turkey.  All  we 
can  observe  is,  that  the  Turkish  men  are  generally  robust, 
and  tolerably  well  made ;  that  it  is  even  rare  to  find  among 
them  persons  either  hump-backed  or  lame ;  that  the  wo- 
men are  also  beautiful,  well-proportioned,  and  free  from 
blemishes ;  that  they  are  very  fair,  because  they  seldom 
stir  from  home,  and  that,  when  they  do  go  abroad,  they 
are  always  veiled. 
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Before  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  we  are  told,  the  Muscovites 
had  not  merged  from  barbarism.  BArn  in  slavery,  they 
were  ignorant,  brutal,  cruel,  without  courage,  and  without 
manners.  Men  and  women  bathed  promiscuously  in 
bagnios  heated  to  a  degree  mtolerable  to  all  persons  but 
themselves ;  and  on  quitting  tbis  warm  bath,  they  plunged, 
like  the  Laplanders,  into  cold  'water.  Their  food  was 
homely;  and  their  favourite  dishes  were  cucumbers,  or 
melons,  of  Astra^^an,  which,  in  summer^  they  preserved  in 
a  mixture  of  water,  flour,  and  salt.  From  ndiculous  scru- 
ples they  refrained  from  the  use  of  several  viands,  amongst 
which  were  pigeons  and  veal.  Yet,  even  at  this  period 
of  unrefinement,  the  women  were  skilled  in,  the  arts  of 
colouring  the  skin,  of  plucking  out  the  eyebrows,  and  of 
painting  artificial  ones.  They  also  adorned  themselves 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  their  garments  were  made  of 
rich  and  valuable  stuffs.  From  these  circumstances,  does 
it  not  appear  that  the  barbarism  of  the  Muscovites  was 
fiear  a  close,  and  that  their  sovereign  had  less  trouble  in 
polishing  them  than  some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
sinuate ?  They  are  now  a  people  in  some  degree  civilized 
and  commercial,  fond  of  spectacles,  and  of  other  ingenious 
novelties. 

From  the  regions  of  EUirope  and  Asia,  our  attention  is 
now  to  be  directed  to  a  race  of  people  difiering  more  from 
ourselves  in  external  appearances  than  any  that  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned. 

In  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  deme  of  north  lati- 
tude, on  the  African  coast,  we  find  the  Negroes  of  Sene- 
gal and  of  Nubia,  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean, 
and  others  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  after  them,  all  the  other 
nations  of  Africa,  from  the  latitude  of  eighteen  north  to 
that  of  eighteen  south,  are  black,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abys- 
sinians,  excepted.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the 
globe  which  Nature  has  allotted  to  this  race  of  men,  con- 
tains an  extent  of  ground,  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  about 
nine  hundred  leap^uea  in  breadth,  and  considerably  more 
in  length,  especially  northward  of  the  equator.  Beyond 
the  latitude  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  are  no  longer  any 
Ne^oes,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Caffres,  and  of  the  Hottentots. 

By  confounding  them  with  their  neighbours  the  Nu- 
bians, we  have  been  long  in  an  error,  with  respect  to  the 
colour  and  the  features  of  the  Ethiopuns.     Marmol  says 
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that  the  Ethiopians  (Abyssinians)  are  absolutely  black 
that  their  visage  is  I&rge,  and  their  nose  flat ;  and  in  tiiis 
description  the  Dutch  travellers  agree  with  him.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  they  differ  from  the  Nubians,  both 
in  colour  and  in  features.  The  skin  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
brown,  or  olive-coloured,  like  that  of  the  southern  Ara- 
bians, from  whom,  it  is  probable,  they  derive  their  origin. 
In  stature  they  are  tall ;  the  features  of  their  countenance 
are  strongly  marked ;  their  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful ; 
their  nose  is  well  proportioned ;  their  lips  are  thin ;  and 
their  teeth  are  white.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nose  is  flat,  the  lips  are  thick  and  prominent, 
and  the  countenance  is  exceedingly  black.  These  Nubians, 
as  well  as  the  Barbarians,  their  western  neighbours,  are  a 
species  of  Negroes,  not  unlike  those  of  Senegal. 

The  Ethiopians  are  a  people  between  the  extremes  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilization.  Their  garments  are  of  cot 
ton,  though  those  of  the  more  opulent  are  of  silk ;  theii 
houses  are  low  and  of  a  bad  construction  ;  their  landd 
too,  are  wretchedly  neglected.  These  circumstances 
are  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  their  nobles,  who  despise, 
maltreat,  and  plunder,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  trades- 
men  and  the  common  people.  Each  of  these  classes, 
however,  lives  separate  from  the  other,  and  has  its  own 
villages  or  hamlets.  Unprovided  with  salt  at  home,  they 
purchase  it  from  abroad  for  its  weight  in  gold.  So  fond 
are  they  of  raw  meat,  that,  at  their  feasts,  the  second 
course,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  delicate,  consists 
of  it  entirely.  Though  they  have  vines,  they  yet  have  no 
wine,  and  their  usual  beverage  is  a  sour  composition  made 
\vith  tamarinds.  They  use  horses  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
velling, and  mules  for  that  of  carrying  their  merchandise. 
Of  the  arts  or  sciences  they  have  little  knowledge  ;  their 
language  is  without  rules ;  and  their  manner  of  writing, 
though  their  characters  are  more  beautiful  than  .those  of 
the  Arabians,  is  so  imperfect,  that,  in  order  to  finish  an 
epistle,  they  require  several  days.  In  their  mode  of  saluta- 
tion there  is  something  exceedingly  whimsical.  Each  takes 
the  right  hand  of  the  other  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth; 
this  done,  the  saluter  takes  off  the  scarf  of  the  person  sa- 
luted, and  fastens  it  round  his  own  body ;  so  that  the  latter 
is  left  half  naked,  few  of  the  Ethiopians  wearing  any 
thing  more  than  this  scarf,  and  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers. 

The  first  Negroes  we  meet  with,  are  those  who  live  oo 
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the  south  side  of  Senegal.  These  people,  as  well  as  those 
who  occupy  the  different  territories  between  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  are  called  Jalofes,  They  are  ail  verj'  black,  well 
proportioned,  and  of  a  size  sufficiently  tall.  Their  fea- 
tures are  less  liarsh  than  those  of  the  other  Negroes,  and 
some  of  them  there  are,  especially  among  the  female  sex, 
whose  features  are  far  from  irregular.  Among  them,  to 
be  perfectly  beautiful  the  colour  must  be  exceedingly 
blacK,  and  exceedingly  glossy:  their  skin,  however,  is 
highly  delicate  and  soft,  and,  colour  alone  excepted,  we 
find  among  them  women  as  handsome  as  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  They  are  usually  very  gay,  livel} , 
and  amorous. 

Father  du  Tertre  sap  e'xpressly,  that,  if  the  Negroes 
are  tor  the  most  part  flat  nosed,  it  is  because  the  parents 
crash  the  noses  of  their  children  ;  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner  they  compress  their  lips,  in  order  to  render  them 
thicker ;  and  that  of  the  few  who  have  undergone  neither 
of  these  operations,  the  features  of  the  countenance  are 
as  comely,  the  nose  is  as  prominent,  and  the  lips  are  as 
delicate  as  those  of  the  Europeans.  It  appears,  however, 
that  among  the  Negroes  in  genera],  thick  lips  and  a  nose 
broad  and  flat,  are  gifts  from  Nature,  by  which  was  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  at  length  established,  their  custom  of 
flattening  the  nose  and  thickening  the  lij^s  of  such  as  at 
their  birth  discovered  a  deficiency  in  these  ornaments. 
Though  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  are  in  general  very 
heahhy,  yet  they  seldom  attain  what  we  term  old  age. 

The  Negroes  in  general  are  a  remarkably  innocent  and 
»aoflensive  people.  If  properly  fed,  and  unexposed  to  bad 
usage,  they  are  contented,  joyous  and  obliging ;  and  on 
their  very  countenances  may  we  read  ihe  satisfaction  of 
their  souls.  If  hardly  dealtwith,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
spirits  forsake  them,  and  they  droop  with  sorrow.  Alike 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  injuries,  and  of  the  favours 
they  have  received,  to  a  cruel  master  they  are  implacable 
foes ;  to  an  indulgent  one,  servants  who  will  exert  every 
effort  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  in  order  to  ex- 
press to  him  their  zeal  and  their  attachment.  To  their 
children,  their  friends,  their  countrymen,  they  are  natu- 
rally compassionate  and  tender ;  cheerfully,  of  the  little 
they  have,  do  they  communicate  a  share  to  those  who  are 
in  necessity  or  in  indigence,  though  otherwise  than  from 
that  De:essity,  that  indi  jence,  rhey  have  not,  perhaps,  th€ 
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smallest  knowledge  of  them.  That  they  have  an  excel* 
lent  heart,  therefore,  is  evident;  and  in  having  this,  they 
have  the  seed  of  every  virtue.  Their  sujflferings  demand 
a  tear.  Are  they  not  already  sufficiently  unhappy,  in  he- 
ing  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  in  being  obliged 
always  to  work,  wihout  ever  reaping  the  smallest 
fruits  of  their  labour?  To  crown  their  wretchedness, 
must  they  be  abused,  buffeted,  treated  like  brutes  ?  Hu- 
manity revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  conduct,  which  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  gold  could  ever  have  introduced,  and  of 
which,  from  that  thirst,  every  day  will  still,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce an  aggravated  repetition,  till  an  enlightened  legis- 
lature shall  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  which  disgraces  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Kolben,  though  he  has  given  so  minute  a  description 
of  the  Hottentots,  is  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that 
they  are  Negroes.  Like  that  of  the  latter,  he  assures  us, 
their  hair  is  *  short,  black,  frizzled  and  woolly :  nor  in  a 
single  instance  did  he  ever  observe  it  long. 

Though  of  all  the  Hottentots  the  nose  is  very  flat,  and 
very  broad,  yet  it  would  not  be  of  that  form,  did  not  their 
mothers,  considering  a  prominent  nose  as  a  deformity, 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  crush  it  presently 
after  their  birth.  Their  lips  are  also  thick,  and  their  up- 
per lip  is  particularly  so ;  their  teeth  are  very  white ;  their 
eyebrows  are  thick ;  their  head  is  large ;  their  body  is 
meagre ;  their  limbs  are  slender.  They  seldom  live  lon- 
ger than  forty  years ;  and  of  this  short  duration  of  life, 
the  causes  doubtless  are,  their  being  so  fond  of  filth,  and 
residing  continually  in  the  midst  of  it ;  as  also  their  living 
upon  meat  which  is  tainted  or  corrupted,  of  which  indeed 
their  nourishment, chiefly  consists.  I  might  dwell  longer 
upon  the  description  of  this  nasty  people ;  but  as  most 
travellers  have  given  very  large  accounts  of  them,  to  their 
writings  I  refer.  One  fact,  however,  related  by  Tavernier, 
I  ought  i^ot  to  pass  in  silence.  The  Dutch,  he  says,  once 
took  a  Hottentot  girl,  soon  after  her  birth  ;  and  after 
bringing  her  up  among  themselves,  she  became  as  white  as 
an  European.  From  this  circumstance  he  presumes,  that 
all  the  Hottentots  would  be  of  a  tolerable  whiteness,  were 
It  not  for  their  custom  of  peipeiually  begriming  themselves. 

Though  in  America  we  observe  less  variety  in  the  hu- 
man form  ihau  might  be  expected  in  so  extremely  exten- 
sive a  continent,  it  cannot  yet  be  supposed,  but  that  in  such 
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a  diversity  of  climates  and  situations,  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  inhabitants  must  also  be  found.  ' 
In  beginning  oar  inquiries,  then,  we  find  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  America  a  species  of  Laplanders,  similar 
to  those  of  Europe,  or  to  the  Samoyedesof  Asia ;  and  though, 
in  comparison  of  the  latter,  they  are  few  in  number,  yet 
they  are  diflfused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  land  of  Davis's  Strait,  are  of  dimi- 
nutive size,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  their  legs  are  short 
and  thick.  They  are  skilful  fishers ;  they  eat  their  fish 
and  their  meat  raw  ;  their  drink  consists  of  pure  water,  or 
of  the  blood  of  the  dog-fish ;  they  are,  moreover,  very 
strong,  and  generally  live  to  a  great  age.  Here  we  see 
the  figure,  the  colour,  and  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders ; 
and,  what  is  truly  singular  is,  that,  as  among  the  Lap- 
landers of  Europe,  we  meet  with  the  Finlanders,  who  are 
white,  comely,  tall,  and  tolerably  well  made ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  among  the  Laplanders  of  America,  we  meet  with 
another  species  of  men,  tall,  well  made,  tolerably  white, 
^nd  with  features  exceedingly  regular. 

Of  a  different  race  from  the  former  seem  to  be  the  sava- 
ges of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  Labra- 
dor :  they  are,  however,  ugly,  dimmutive,  and  unshapely; 
their  visage  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  hair,  like  the 
savages  of  the  country  of  Yesso,  northward  of  Japan.  In 
summer  they  dwell  under  tents  made  of  skins  of  there  in- 
deer ;  in  winter  they  live  under  ground,  like  the  Lap- 
landers and  the  Samoyedes,  and,  like  them,  sleep  toge- 
ther promiscuously,  and  without  the  smallest  distinction. 
They  likewise  live  to  a  great  age,  though  they  feed  on  no- 
thing but  raw  meat  and  fish.  The  savages  of  Newfound- 
land have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Davis's 
Strait ;  they  are  low  in  stature  ;  they  have  little  or  no 
beard  ;  their  visage  is  broad  and  flat ;  their  eyes  are 
large  ;  they  are  generally  rather  flat-nosed  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  are  far  from  being  unlike  the  savages  of  the  nor- 
thern continent,  and  of  the  environs  of  Greenland. 

Besides  these  savages,  who  are  scattered  over  the  most 
northern  parts  of  America,  we  find  others  more  numerous, 
and  altogether  different,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  vast  extent 
of  land  to  the  Arctic  sea.  These  are  all  tolerably  tall, 
robust,  vigorous,  and  well  made  ;  they  have  hair  and  eyes 
black,  teeth  very  while,  a  complexion  tawny,  their  beard 
icantr  and  ever  the  whole  of  their  body  hardly  a  vestige 
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of  hair;  they  aru  hardy,  indefatigable  walkers,  ar.d  very 
nimble  runners.  They  are  alike  unaffected  by  excesses  of 
hunger,  and  of  repletion;  they  are  by  nature  bold  and 
fierce,  grave  and  sedate.  So  strongly,  indeed,  do  they  re- 
semble the  Oriental  Tartars^  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the 
hair,  and  the  eyes,  in  the  scantiness  of  beard,  and  of  hair, 
as  also  in  disposition  and  in  manners,  that,  were  they  not 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  immense  sea,  we  should 
conclude  them  to  be  descended  from  that  nation.  In  point 
of  latitude,  their  situation  is  also  the  same  ;  and  this  still 
farther  proves  how  powerfully  the  climate  influences  not 
only  the  colour,  but  the  figure  of  men. 

Mr.  Fabry,  who  travelled  a  prodigious  way  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Mississippi,  and  visited  places  which  no  Euro- 
pean had  visited  before  him,  and  of  which,  consequently, 
the  savage  inhabitants  had  not  been  destroyed,  asserts, 
that  that  part  of  America  is  so  deserted,  that  he  often  tra- 
velled a  hundred  and  two  hundred  leagues,  without  ob- 
serving a  single  human  face,  or  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 
habitation  ;  that,  whenever  he  did  meet  with  any  habita* 
tions,  they  were  always  at  immense  distances  from  one 
another  ;  that,  in  each  of  them,  there  were  frequently  'no 
more  than  one  family  ;  sometimes  there  were  two  or  three 
families,  but  never  above  twenty  persons  together ;  and 
that,  between  these  twenty  persons  and  twenty  others, 
there  was  generally  a  space  of  a  hundred  leagues  at  leasL 

To  dwell  long  on  the  customs  of  such  savage  nations, 
would  be  unnecessary.  It  has  not  been  always  attended 
to  by  authors,  that  what  they  have  given  us  for  established 
customs,  and  for  the  manners  of  a  community,  were  no- 
thing more  than  actions  peculiar  to  a  few  individuals,  and 
often  determined  by  circumstances,  or  by  caprice.  Some 
nations  they  tell  us,  cat  their  enemies,  some  burn  them, 
and  some  mutilate  them ;  one  nation  is  perpetually  at  war ; 
and  of  another,  the  grand  object  is  to ,  live  in  peace  ;  in 
one  country  the  child  kills  his  parent,  when  he  has  lived 
to  a  certain  age  ;  and  in  another  the  parent  eats  his  child. 
All  these  stories,  an  which  travellers  have  with  so  much 
complacency  enlarged,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  one 
savage  had  devoured  his  enemy,  another  had  burned  or 
muiilateJ  him,  and  a  third  had  killed  or  eaten  his  child. 
Ail  these  things  may  be  known  to  happen  in  one,  as  well 
ns  i'l  -ov'Mal  savaire  nations;  for  every  nation  in  which 
lijcrc  i>^  (i.>  ^'dvcrnrneni,  no  law,  no  master,  no  habitual 
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ioeiety,  ought  rather  ♦o  be  termed  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  men,  barbarous  and  independent :  of  men  who 
obey  nothing  but  their  own  piivate  passions,  and  who,  in- 
capable of  having  a  common  interest,  are  also  incapable  of 
pursuing  one  object,  and  of  submitting  to  fixed  and  settled 
usages. 

If,  however,  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  there  were 
none  but  savages  to  be  met  with  ;  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru, 
there  were  found  nations  polished,  subjected  to  laws,  go- 
verned by  kings,  industrious,  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and 
not  destitute  of  religion. 

In  the  present  state  of  these  countries,  so  intermixed  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  that  hardly  do' 
we  meet  with  two  visages  of  the  same  colour.  In  the 
town  of  Mexico,  there  are  white  men  from  Europe,  Indians 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  of  America,  and  Ne- 
groes from  Africa,  6cc.  insomuch,  that  the  colour  of  the 
people  exhibits  every  different  shade  which  can  subsist  be- 
tween black  and  white.  The  real  natives  of  the  country 
are  of  a  very  brown  olive  colour,  well  made,  and  active  : 
and  though  they  have  little  hair,  even  upon  their  eyebrows, 
yet  upon  their  head,  their  hair  is  long  and  very  black. 

In  surveying  the  different  appearances  which  the  human 
form  assumes  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the 
most  striking  circumstances  is  that  of  colour.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  attributed  to  various  causes ;  but  ex- 
perience justifies  us  in  affirming,  that  of  this  the  principal 
cause  is  the  heat  of  the  climate.  When  this  heat  is  exces- 
sive, as  at  Senegal  and  in  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
tirely black  ;  when  it  is  rather  less  violent,  as  on  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  Africa,  they  are  of  a  lighter  shade  ;  when  it 
begins  to  be  somewhat  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  in 
India,  in  Arabia,  &c.  they  are  only  brown  ;  and,  in  fine, 
when  it  is  altogether  temperate,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
they  are  white  ;  and  the  varieties  which  are  there  remark- 
ed, proceed  solely  from  those  in  the  mode  of  living.  All 
the  Tartars,  for  example,  are  tawny,  while  the  Europeans, 
who  live  in  the  same  latitude,  are  white.  Of  this  diflfer- 
ence  the  reasons  seem  to  be,  that  the  former  are  always 
exposed  to  the  air  ;  that  they  have  no  towns,  no  fixed  ha- 
bitations ;  that  they  sleep  upon  the  earth,  and  in  every 
respect  live  coarsely  and  savagely.  These  circumstances 
alone  are  sufficient  io  render  them  less  white  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans, lo  whom  no  hing  is  wanting  which  may  rend**' 
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life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  Why  are  the  Chinese 
whiter  than  the  Tartars,  whom  they  resemble  in  all  their 
features  ?  It  is  because  they  live  in  towns,  because  they 
are  civilized,  because  they  are  provided  with  every  expedi- 
ent for  defending  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, to  which  the  Tartars  are  perpetually  exposed. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  however,  it  produces  some 
effects  similar  to  those  of  excessive  heat.  The  Samoye- 
•  des,  the  Laplanders,  the  Greenlanders,  are  very  tawny ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that, 
among  the  Greenlanders,  there  are  men  as  black  as  those 
of  Africa.  Here  we  see  two  extremes  meet:  violent  cold, 
'and  violent  heat,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  skin, 
because  these  two  causes  act  by  one  quality,  which  they 
possess  in  common.  Dryness  is  this  quality  ;  and  it  is  a 
quality  of  which  intense  cold  is  equally  productive  as  in- 
tense heat ;  so  by  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  latter,  the 
skin  may  be  dried  up,  altered,  and  rendered  as  tawny  as 
we  find  it  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold  compresses,  shri- 
vels, and  reduces  within  a  narrow  compass,  all  the  produc- 
tions of  natuie ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  find  the  Laplanders, 
who  are  perpetually  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  most 
piercing  cold^  the  most  diminutive  of  the  human  species. 

The  most  temperate  climate  is  between  the  degrees  of 
forty  and  fifty.  There  we  behold  the  human  form  in  its 
greatest  perfection ;  and  there  we  ought  to  form  our  ideas 
of  the  real  and  natural  colour  of  man.  Situated  under 
this  zone,  the  civilized  countries  are,  Georgia,  Circassia, 
the  Ukraine,  European  Turkey,  Hungary,  South  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  North  of  Spam ; 
of  ail  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  shapely,  in  the  world. 

As  the  first,  and  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the  colour  of 
mankind,  we  ought  therefore  to  consider  the  climate ;  and 
though  upon  the  ski"n  the  effects  of  nourishment  are  trifling, 
,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  air  and  soil,  yet  upon 
the  form  they  are  prodigious.  Food  which  is  gross,  un- 
wholesome, or  badly  prepared,  has  a  strong  and  a  natural 
tendency  to  produfce  a  degeneracy  in  the  human  species ; 
and  in  all  countries  where  the  people  fare  wretchedly,  they 
also  look  wretchedly,  and  arc  uglier  and  more  deformed 
than  their  neighbours.  Even  among  ourselves,  the  inha- 
bitants of  country  places  are  less  handsome  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns ;  and  I  have  often  remarked,  that,  in  one 
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viHagc,  where  poverty  and  dislresi'  were  less  prevalerit 

tfasn  in  anoiher  village  of  the  viciniiy.  ihe  people  of  ihe 
former  wefe,  ai  the  same  linie,  in  person  more  shapely, 
uid  in  visage  leas  deformed. 

The  sir  and  the  soil  have  also  great  influence,  not  only 
oa  the  form  of  men,  but  on  that  of  animals,  and  of  vegeta- 
bles. Let  us,  after  eiamining  the  peasants  who  live  qji 
hilly  grounds,  and  ihose  who  live  imbosomed  in  the  neipR 
boariog  %  alleys,  compare  them  together,  and  we  shall  fitid, 
thai  the  former  are  active,  nimble,  well  shaped,  and  lively ; 
the  women  commonly  handsome ;  thai  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  laiter,  in  proportion  as  the  air,  food,  and  water  are 
gross,    the  inhabitants  are  clumsy,  and  less  active  ajid 

From  every  circumstance,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  a 
proof,  that  mankind  are  not  composed  of  species  essentially 
diflerent  from  each  other,  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
ori^nally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which,  after 
being  multiplied  and  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  underwent  divers  changex,  from  the  influence 
of  die  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food,  and  of  the  mode 
of  living,  from  epidemical  distempers,  as  alxo  from  the  ia- 
lennixture,  varied  iid  infinitiitn,  of  individuals  more  oi  leaa 
reaembling  each  other  ;  thai,  at  first,  these  alterations  were 
less  considprable,  and  confined  to  individuals  ;  iliat,  after- 
ward, from  the  continued  action  of  the  above  causes  be- 
coming more  general,  more  sensible  and  more  fixed,  they 
formed  varieties  in  the  species  ;  that  these  varieties  have 
been,  and  are  still,  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  certain  deformities,  and  cer- 
tain maladies,  pass  from  parents  to  their  children  ;  and. 
that,  in  fine,  as  they  would  never  have  been  produced  but 
by  a  concurrence  of  external  and  accidental  causes,  as  they 
would  never  have  beer.  ':onfirmed  and  rendered  permanent 
but  by  time,  and  by  ihe  continued  ac'.ion  oi  these  causes, 
ho  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  time  they  would  in  the 
■■me  manner  gradually  disappear,  or  eveti  become  diffe- 
rent firom  what  ihey  at  present  are.  if  such  cnows  were  no 
Itmger  to  subsist,  or  if  they  were  in  any  material  point  to 
FSrv. 

Such  is  Buffon's  arrangement  of  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Other  naturalists,  however,  differ  widely  from 
him,  and  the  systems  which  they  have  formed  are  nume* 
roos.     Acccrding  to  Linnieus.  Man  conslitutei  the  fint 
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genus  in  the  class  mammalia  ;  thus  generically  character 
jsed — fore  teeth  cutting ;  upper  four  parallel ;  teats  two, 
pectoral. 

1.  Homo  sapiens.  Diurnal ;  varying  by  education  and 
situation.     The  varieties  are  as  follow — 

«•  Four-footed,  mute,  hairy.     Wild  man. 

jS.  Copper-coloured,  choleric,  erect.  American.  Hair 
black,  straight,  thick ;  nostrils  wide ;  face  harsh ;  beard 
scanty;  obstinate,  content,  free.  Paints  himself  with  fine 
*red  lines. 

y.  Fair,  sanguine,  brawny.  European.  Hair  yellow, 
brown,  flowing ;  eyes  blue  ;  gentle,  acute,  inventive.  Co- 
yered  with  close  vestments.     Governed  by  laws. 

6.  Sooty,  melancholy,  rigid.  Asiatic.  Hair  black ;  eyes 
daric;  severe,  haughty,  covetous.  Covered  with  loose 
garments.     Governed  by  opinions. 

8.  Black,  phlegmatic,  relaxed.  African.  Hair  black, 
frinled ;  skin  silky  ;  nose  flat ;  lips  tumid ;  crafty,  indo- 
lent, negligent.  Anoints  himself  with  grease.  Groverned 
by  caprice. 

2.  Home  monstrosus.  Varying  by  climate  or  art  The 
Tarieties  of  these  species  are  as  follow — 

a.  Small,  active,  timid.     Mountaineer. 

fi.  Large,  indolent.     Patagonian* 

V.  Less  fertile.     Hottentot. 

0.  Beardless.     American. 

8.  Head  conic.     Chinese. 

{.  Head  flattened.     Canadian. 

It  is  evident  that  this  classification  is  faulty  in  many 
respects.  That  of  Gmelin,  which  is  much  more  ^imple, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  correctness.  He  admits  but 
of  one  species  in  the  genus,  which  he  arranges  under  the 
following  varieties : 

a.  H.  albus.  White  man.  Formed  by  the  rules  oi 
symmetrical  elegance  and  beauty  ;  or  at  least  by  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  such.  This  division  includes  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  those  of  Asia,  on  this  side 
the  Obi,  the  Caspian,  Mount  Imaue,  and  the  Ganges ;  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland, 
and  the  Esquimaux. 

p.  H.  badius.  Broton  man.  Of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour ;  with  scanty  hair,  flat  features,  and  small  eyes. 
This  variety  includes  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
QOt  compriB^*!  in  the  preceding. 
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fl.  riiirer.  '  Black  man,  Blai'.k  complexion,  frizzlr 
hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips.  The  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  excepting  those  of  its  more  northerly  parts. 

J..  H.  cupreus.  Copper^colov^red  or  red  man.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  skin  resembles  the  hue  of  URburnished  cop- 
per. All  the  inhabitants  of  America,  except  the  Green- 
landers  and  Esquimaux. 

c.  H.  fuaris.  Tatvny  man.  Chiefly  of  a  dark  blackish- 
brown  colour ;  having  a  broad  nose,  and  harsh,  coarse, 
straight  hair.  The  inhabitants  of  Australasia,  Polynesia, 
and  most  of  the  indian  islands. 

Blumenbach,  Lacepede,  and  Cuvier  divide  man  into 
three  principal  races  ;  Dumeril  makes  six ;  and  Bory  St. 
Vincent  extends  the  number  to  fifteen  species,  with  nume- 
rous varieties  ;  "  each  of  which  species,*'  he  declares  with 
his  usual  presumptuous  flippancy,  "  we  may  with  a  safe 
coDscience  believe  to  have  had  its  peculiar  Adam,  and  its 
peculiar  place  of  origin. '%  His  species  are,  1.  The  Japetic^ 
divided  into  four  races,  of  which  the  German  has  two 
varieties.  2.  The  Arabian,  3.  The  Hindoo,  4.  The 
Softkian.  5,  The  Si7iic  (or  Chinese.)  6.  The  Hyper" 
horean.  7.  The  Neptunian,  containing  three  races. 
8.  The  Australian,  9.  The  Columbian.  10.  The  Ame^ 
riean*  11.  The  Patagonian,  12.  The  Ethiopian,  13.  The 
Cafre.  14.  The  Melaniaji.  15.  The  HotterUot,  The 
latter  he  is  pleased  to  consider  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  genus  Homo  and  the  genus  Oran. 

The  most  recent  writer  on  this  subject  is  M.  Lesson. 
His  arrangement  is  ingenious ;  and,  unlike  M.  Bory  St. 
Vincent,  he  does  not  consider  man  as  only  a  better  sort  of 
monkey.  **  Man,"  says  he,  "  differs  from  all  other  beings 
by  the  eminently  social  qualities  which  distinguish  him  ; 
by  the  power  of  thinking,  he  raises  himself  to  the  divinity 
from  wnom  he  emanates  ;  his  memory  retains  facts,  and 
classes  and  transmits  them  to  others  by  written  signs  and 
speech;  he  manifests  a  varied  industry,  which  protects 
him  from  all  bodies  that  might  be  hurtful  to  him ;  by 
means  of  it  he  also  satisfies  his  wants,  and  secures  his 
comforts  or  his  pleasures ;  man  every  where  lives  in  fami- 
lies, ruled  by  chiefs  ;  he  establishes  laws  conformable  to 
his  necessities,  and  designed  to  protect  his  rights.  He 
subdues  animals,  ani  bends  them  to  obey  his  will,  and 
breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  draws  his  subsis- 
tence from  it ;  he  has  forced  vegetables  to  vary  their  fruits, 
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and  to  improve  their  flavour;  by  exchanging  the  pioduce 
of  his  soil,  he  procures  for  himself  new^resources.  Wealth 
heaps  its  gifts  upon  him,  luxury  is  introduced,  the  arts  are 
caltivated,  society  becomes  polished,  and  manners  are  soft* 
ened :  happy  were  he,  did  not  war,  and  its  scourges,  and 
death,  and  sickness,  perpetually  remind  him  that  the  great 
work  of  nature  must  be  accomplished. 

"  Man  is  born  weak.  He  remains  at  the  breast  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  ;  does  not  walk  alone  till  near- 
ly his  second  year ;  remains  a  long  while  feeble  ;  reaches 
adolescence  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  manhood  at  thirty, 
mature  age  at  forty,  and  old  age  at  sixty,  and  then  rapidly 
declines  toward  the  close  of  his  existence. 

"  Man  is  a  cosmopolite ;  that  is  to  say,  his  organization  is 
fitted  for  all  climates.  He  lives  under  the  equator,  and  in 
the  temperate  zones,  as  well  as  in  the  rigorous  climes  of 
the  north  and  the  south.  He  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  dwell  beyond  the  fifty-fifth  d^ree  of  southern  latitude 
and  the  sixty-fith  of  northern. 

**He  is  polyphagous,  or  accommodates  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  nourishment,  though  he  lives  chiefly  on  fruits  and 
farinaceous  grain. 

"  In  the  human  species  we  may  establish  three  princi- 
pal races,  each  of  wnich  contains  varieties  more  or  less 
strongly  marked.  These  are,  the  White  or  Cattcasian ; 
the  Yellow  or  Mongolian  ;  and  the  Black  or  Melanian. 


I.      WHITE    RACE,   OR    CAUCASIAN. 

This  race  is  characterized  by  regularity  of  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  beauty.  The  head 
IS  oval;  the  facial  angle  eighty-five  degrees;  the  skin 
white,  or  usually  approaching  to  white;  the  nose  long; 
the  cheeks  coloured  ;  the  hair  long,  soft,  and  of  all  shades 
from  a  light  flaxen  to  the  deepest  brown.  This  race  de- 
rives its  nanne  from  the  circumstance  of  tradition  assigning 
the  Caucasian  chain  as  its  original  seat. 

Branch  1.  Aramean.  It  comprehends  the  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  Arabs,  Phenicians,  Jews,  Abyssinians,  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  Egyptians. 

Branch  2.  Indian,  German,  and  Pelasgic.  It  comprises 
the  Cells,  Cantabrians,  Persians,  &o. 

Branch  3.  Scythian  and  Tartarian,  It  is  composed 
of  Scythians,  Parthian s,  and  Turks ;  the  Finlanders,  and 
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the  Hongarians  also  belong  to  it,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  tribes  to  the  notth  and  east  of  the  Caspian. 

Varutt  1.  Malay  branch  Tbe  people  who  are  called 
Malays  have  hitherto  been  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Malay  race,  though  they  scarcely  differ  from  the  Hindcos ; 
they  merely  form  a  variety  of  that  people,  distinct,  and 

S reseating  four  types,  which  are,  the  Malay  proper,  the 
aranese,  the  Macassar  or  Budjis,  and  the  Amboynese  or 
Timorian.  This  variety  is  confined  to  the  equatorial 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Malaysia  (as  we  pro* 
pose  to  call  it,)  between  Madagascar  on  the  east,  the  Phi- 
lippines on  the  west,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  on  the 
north,  and  the  land  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  on  the 
south. 

Varistt  2.  Oceanic  branch.  This  vanety,  which  au- 
thors class  in  the  Malay  race,  is  only  a  branch  of  the  great 
Hindoo  family,  of  which  it  has  all  the  characters.  It  is 
disseminated  through  the  islands  which  are  scattered  over 
the  immense  South  Sea,  and  it,  in  great  part,  peoples  all 
the  Oceanic  lands,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New 
Zealand  and  Easter  Island. 

II.   YELLOW  OR  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

This  race  has  a  fiat  face,  prominent  cheek  bones,  nar- 
row and  oblique  eyes,  the  nose  rather  fiattened,  straight 
black  hair,  the  beard  either  very  thick,  or,  more  frequently, 
very  thin,  the  complexion  commonly  olive,  and  the  facial 
angle  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  degrees. 

This  race  forms  powerful  empires  in  China  and  Japan. 
It  inhabits  (with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  India)  all  east- 
em  Asia,  Lapland,  America,  and  a  greater  number  of  the 
South  Sea  islands. 

Bbanch  1.  Mantchu  ;  comprehends  the  people  of  Bu- 
charia,  Daouria,  and  those  who  extend  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  frontier  of  Japan. 

Branch  2.  ^inic ;  forms  the  immense  empire  of  the 
centre,  or  China,  so  remarkable  for  its  antique  stationary 
civilization;  Japan,  &c. 

Branch  3.  Hyperborean,  or  Esquimaux,  This  branch 
comprises  a  part  of  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoyedes,  the 
Labrador  Esquimaux,  the  natives  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  and  tho.^e  of  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands. 
It  seems'  to  be  imprisons   by  ice,  and  iu  the  most  wretched 
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coiintiies  of  the  earth,  where  it  lives  in  smoky  and  sabteiw 
raneous  caves  during  a  six  month's  night. 

Bbanch  4.  American,  This  branch,  which  peoples  the 
American  continent,  presents  numerous  Tarieties.  The 
most  remarkable  are,  the  Peruvian  and  Mexicany  which 
'live  under  the  equator,  and  founded  vast  empires;  the 
AmucatdanSf  which  includes  several  sub- varieties ;  the 
Patagonians,  confined  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  America, 
with  that  of  the  Puelces.  Numerous  tribes  of  Brazil,  Guiap 
na,  the  Floridas,  and  Canada,  form  also  swarms  which  it 
is  difficult  to  characterize :  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil,  how- 
ever, clearly  appear  to  belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  .  Till 
the  present  time,  the  characters  assigned  to  the  American 
or  Carib  race  have  been  a  red  skin,  as  if  coppered,  dark 
brown  hair,  a  large  beardless  face,  and  a  nose  rather  broad 
and  flat.  M.  Bory  forms  them  into  three  species,  which 
he  denominates  the  Columbian,  American,  and  Patago- 
nian.  ^ 

The  FIFTH  branch  of  this  race  is  that  which  we  have 
named  the  Mongol-pelagian^  or  Caroline,  which  peoples 
the  long  chain  of  isles  called  the  archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
line islands,  in  the  great  ocean,  and  which  extends  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  Mulgrave  islands. 


m.      BLACK,   OR   MELANIAN,   RACE. 

This  epithet  is  given  by  M.  Bory  to  a  single  variety, 
but  we  will  appropriate  it  to  the  whole  of  the  people  who 
are  black  or  blackish,  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  name  of 
Ethiopian,  which  carries  with  it  an  erroneous  idea  This 
race  has  the  jawbones  very  prominent  in  front,  teeth  in- 
clined, a  black  or  blackish  complexion,  the  hair  sometimes 
glossy,  harsh,  and  rough,  but  more  often  woolly  and  very 
curled,  a  short  and  extremely  broad  nose,  a  flat  face,  thick 
lips,  and  the  facial  angle  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
degrees. 

This  race  inhabits  all  the  south  of  Africa;  forms  mix- 
tures with  the  Moors  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
lives  on  the  great  islands  of  Madagascar,  Papua,  the  New 
Hebrides,  Solomon's  Isles,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  New 
He  Hand. 

Branch  1.  Ethiopian..  This  variety  of  mankind  is 
the  true  type  of  the  Africau  Negroes.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are,  a  tolenbly  deep  black  colour  of  the  skin,  a 
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narrow  beod,  a  contrar.ted  skull,  teelti  obliquely  ael,  pto- 
mineiil  cheek  bunes,  [hick  lipa,  a  broad  flat  nose,  liltle 
beard,  large  hip^,  bowed  legs,  and  the  geniini  muscles 
bm  sji^btly  marked,  ft  ilihabits  Senegd,  Guinea,  Con-- 
qo,  be.  dec. 

Bbanch  2.  Caffre.  This  branch,  which  inhabits  a* 
pan  .A  the  eouthern  extrcmily  of  Africa,  to  the  east- 
ern coast,  appears  to  extend  to  Madagascar.  It  is  com- 
po9sd  of  large,  well  made  men,  whose  skin  is  of  a  grayiith 
black. 

Branch  3.  Hottentot.  This  branch,  the  most  defective 
as  to  form,  lives  in  southern  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  faciiil  angle  is  at  most  sixty.five  degrees  ;  the 
forehead  is  prominent,  the  hair  is  very  short  and  woolly; 
the  beard  is  scanty;  the  tint  of  the  skin  is  bistre  or  soot 
coloured;  bu;  that  which,  according  to  M.  Lichlenstein, 
more  especially  distinguishes  it  is,  that,  like  the  monkey, 
the  hones  of  the  nose  are  united  in  a  single  mass,  and  the 
olecranian  cavity  of  the  shoulder  is  perforated. 

Branch  4.  Papuan  ;  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to 
,ihe  Cafro-Madagascan  Negroes,  and  this  analogy  is  con- 
firmed by  several  particularities  of  their  conatilulion  and 
habits.  Their  skin  is  of  r  black  colour  mixed  with  an 
eighth  of  yellow;  their  hair  is  black,  very  thick,  and  mo- 
dcniely  vvo..llv;  tlj-  f-arures  are  inlcrnbly  rerukir  ;  ihc 
lio'e  li  ral[i.Ttlril;MiLl  liii.-k,  nnJ  tin.- iioMnls"aru  len-lliened 
iraiLSversely.  Tl][.-c  pcopk-  inhabit  ibe  islands  of  Papua, 
New  Caledonia,  die  ^cv^-  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  Bouka, 
and  the  archipelai^ii  tif  SDlomoii.  A  hybrid  variety,  tbo 
Malay-negro.  dwnUs  in  ilie  groat  island  of  WaJgiou  and 
the  north  of  New  Guinea. 

Bhanch  5.  Tasmaiiian  i  .npproxiii.nlcs  to  the  Papuan 
by  ils  physical  conformalioTi.  11  has  also  some  anala- 
gr)03  customs.     It  inhabits  Van  Dieman's  Land  or  Tos- 

Branch  6.  AlfouTous-Endamhie.  Tht-se  people,  who 
are  as  yet  but  Hule  known,  ;ir.^  ihe  Arnforas  or  AlfoUTous 

■>{  voya'.  r-,  /■-  l-i  i'l.  r  .  T  r?,,  Sjaiiiard',  the  Negroci  del 
Mmt..'.  \[-  .<    ■  ■-  '.^v. if  Madagascar.  They 

have  :i  '■  i.  :.  i  ir«li  hair:  a  large  face; 

ihe  .li'i' :i.  -   i-'j'-i-        'i"  bi'arii   thick  and  very 

black  ;  and  their  in-inn.T-  ;-,ri/  brulal.  They  thrust  a  bit 
of  wood  through  the  carlilnge  of  the  nose. 

Branch  7.     Alfourous- Australian.     The  people  of  this 
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branch  inhabit  the  whole  continent  of  New  HoUao'l.  and 
ate  plunged  in  the  grossest  barbariaiii.  They  hove  lliick, 
glossy,  harsh  hair  :  a  thJok  beard  ;  obliquelv-sel  teeth  ;  a 
flat  large  nose;  high  cheek  bones;  and  ihc  extreiniiiea 
pretty  often  lanlf  ai J  with  little  hair." 

aides  those  great  varieties  proceeding  from  general  cau- 
ses, which  have  been  just  noticed,  says  Bu9bn,  and  which 
aerve  as  marks  of  distinction  to  the  nations  of  the  enrth, 
there  are  others,  which  afiect  only  individuals,  which  ap- 
pear casual  and  often  unfortunate  deviations  from  the  ge- 
neral standard.  The  Blafards,  or  Wbite  Negbobs  (if 
this  expression  may  be  admitted.)  are  among  the  first  of 
these  extraordinary  deviations  which  attract  our  attention. 
They  are  found  occasionally  in  all  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies, at  Madagascar,  in  Africa,  at  Carthagcna,  and  most 
parts  of  South  America.  They  are  a  weak,  imbecile  class 
of  human  beings,  and  are  in  general  barren.  The  Ne- 
gresses at  Carthagena  and  Panama,  more  frecjucnlly  than 
any  others,  are  known  to  produce  Blafards;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  climate  there  is  more  debilitating  to 
the  human  frame.  "  Those  of  Darien  (says  a  modern 
traveller)  have  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  the  White 
Negroes  of  Africa,  that  we  cannot  but  assign  them  [he 
same  origin.  Their  colour  is  dead  while,  like  that  of  pa- 
per or  muslin,  and  wiihouC  the  least  appearance  of  red  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  bom  white, 
and  their  akin  never  darkens.  In  Africa  their  hair  is 
while  and  woolly,  like  that  of  the  genuine  Negroes;  and 
in  Asia  it  is  long,  and  as  white  as  snow,  or  reddish  incli- 
ning to  yellow.  Their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  resemble 
the  skin  of  the  eider-duck,  or  rather  the  soft  down  which 
is  about  the  throat  of  a  swan.  The  iris  is  sometimes  ofo 
pale  blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  lively  yellow  inclining  to  red 
dish.  They  are  in  general  remarkably  feeble  and  low  of  sta- 
ture." A  while  Negress,  of  the  name  of  Genevieve,  was 
bom  of  black  parents  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  year 
1759,  Her  father  and  mother  were  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coast  in  Africa,  and  were  perfectly  black.  Genevieve  was 
while  in  every  pan  of  her  body.  She  was  about  four  feel 
eleven  inches  high,  and  her  body  was  well  proportioned. 

Every  feature  via»  rompletely  correspondent  to  those  of 
the  Negroes.     The  lips  and  ihc  mouih,  however,  thougb 
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perfectly  rormcd  like  lliose  of  other  Negroes,  had  a  singu- 
lar Bppeiirnnre  for  want  nf  colour;  they  were  aa  while  as 
the  rest  of  her  skin,  with  no  appearance  of  red.  Her  skin 
ia  general  was  of  a  inllow  colour;  when  she  approached 
the  fire,  however,  there  was  a.  alight  linge  of  red  ojipi.-areJ 
in  her  cheeks.  Her  head  was  well  covered  wilh  wool  ol 
about  BD  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  harsh,  thick. 
and  frizzled ;  it  was  .while  at  the  roots,  and  reddish  at  the 
extremity.     The  eyebrows  were  jusl  marked  by  a  light 


white  down,  and  the  eyelashes 


=pp.. 


Her  eyes  appeared  of  a  dull  blue.  This  while  Negresi 
endured  the  full  light  of  the  sun  without  winking  or  sny 
apparent  ioconTcnience.  She  was,  what  is  callcJ,  short- 
sighted, but  she  could  distinguish  the  smallest  object* 
at  two  or  three  inches  from  her  eyes.  But  ilie  moal 
singular  circumstance  respecting  her  eyes,  was  a  con- 
tinual motion,  or  osciliaiion,  by  which  they  nliernaiel) 
turned  from  and  toward  each  other ;  and  this  motion  sht 
was  not  able  to  stop. 

Her  teeth  were  well  arranged,  and  finely  enamclied 
there  was  no  disagreeable  smell  about  her,  nor  any  oili- 
ness  upon  the  skin,  as  is  oflen  the  case  with  common  Ne- 
groes. H«r  hands  were  larg«  but  well  formed,  and  were 
corered  with  wrinldes,  like  those  of  an  old  pennon.  Her 
feet  and  her  aticlps  iv.-r-  nl^n  wririklcil.  Ihr  i.,ir.T,ts  pro- 
duced only  ilii.-  girl  wi,i:r:  ,hr  r.'M  of  llicin.hiklrL.-i  were 
all  perfect  Negrow^. 

It  has  been   *-niJ   that   these  While   Negroes,  if  united 
with   Blacks,    would    piodiice  a  pied   race  ;   but  however 
this  be,  ii  is  certain  that  pied    or   spoiled  Nc|Trties  arc   not 
1  arises  evidently  from  sorfje  dcfeclivi-  orga- 
skin  ;  ami  \vc  hare  iosIbucp-,  eit-i)   in  ihia 


climate  of  a  similar  devi 

tion  from  the  ordinary 

coor>,c  of 

The  Albinoes  are,  nu 

one-  ihc  Whites,  ilial 

■liich   Ihe 

mafards.  as   Bufii.n   dt 

loniii.ales   ihom,   are    : 

iKMiK  Ihe 

Blacks.      This  name   wa 

.   ori^iimllv   given   by 

le  Pnrtu- 

giiese  lo  Moors  who  ivf 

,■  Imni   white,  and  )m>.  .-. 

nru  been 

appropriated  10  similar  i 

.livichials  in  mtr  owji  ra 

ce.      The 

l^st   accormt   which   ha> 

vc-l  ,ir|.eared  of  All.in 

ocs  i^  the 

roilowinn-.  whirh   was  ,- 

1,1  l.y  Dr.  Trnill  of  Li 

erpnol  to 

Mchnlsnu'Woiirnal. 

-RoLerl  Edmoiid  a.,- 

iM.wlf...  Atmeareb„di 

natives  o 

Anglesey  iji  Noiih  Wii! 

-.      He   has   blue  eyes, 

and   hat 
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almost  black ;  her  eyes  are  blue,  and  her  hair  of  a  light 
brown.  Neither  of  them  have  remarkably  fair  skins. 
They  have  been  married  fourteen  years.  Their  first  child, 
a  girl,  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.     The  second,  a  boy 

.  (now  before  me,)  has  the  characteristics  of  an  Albino : 
viz.  very  fair  skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  rose  colouied  eyes. 
The  third  and  fourth  children  were  twins,  and  both  boys  t 
one  of  them  has  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair ;  the  other 
was  an  Albino.  The  former  is  still  alive :  the  Albino 
lived  nine  months,  though  a  very  puny  child.  The  fifth 
child,  a  girl,  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  The  sixth, 
and  last  now  here,  is  a  perfect  Albino. 

"  The  oldest  of  these  Albinoes,  is  now  nine  years  of  age, 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  slender,  but  well  fornied  both  in 
person  and  in  features  ;  his  appetite  has  always  been  bad  : 
ne  frequently  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  his  forehead ;  his 
skin  is  exceedingly  fair ;  his  hair  flaxen  and  soft ;  his 
cheeks  have  very  little  of  the  rose  in  them.  The  iris  and 
pupil  of  his  eyes  are  of  a  bright  rose-red  colour,  reflecting 
in  some  situations  an  opaline  tinge.  He  cannot  endure 
the  strong  light  of  the  sun.  When  desired  to  look  up,  his 
eyelids  are  in  constant  motion,  and  he  is  incapable  of  fix* 
ing  the  eye  steadily  on  any  object,  as  is  observed  in  those 
labouring  under  some  kind  of  slight  ophthalmia,  but  in  him 

'  is  unaccompanied  by  tears.  His  mother  says,  that  his 
tears  never  flow  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  but  when  vexed 
they  are  shed  abundantly.  The  white  of  the  eye  is  gene- 
rally bloodshot.  'He  says  he  sees  better  by  candle  than  by 
daylight ;  especially  at  present,  when  the  reflection  from 
the  snow  on  the  ground  is  extremely  offensive  to  him.  He 
goes  to  school,  but  generally  retires  to  the  darkest  part  of 
it  to  read  his  lesson,  because  this  is  most  agreeable  to  his 
eyes.  In  my  room,  which  has  a  northern  aspect,  he  can 
only  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  but,  if  the  light  is  not  permitted  to 
fall  full  on  the  book  he  is  able  to  read  most  of  them.  He 
holds  the  book  very  near  his  eye.  His  disposition  is  very 
gentle  ;  he  is  not  deficient  in  intellect.  His  whole  appear- 
ance is  so  remarkable,  that  some  years  ago  a  person  at- 
temptful  to  steal  him,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging  him  away,  had  not  his  cries  brought  a  person  to  his 
assistance. 

**  The  youngest  child  is  now  nine  months  old  ;  is  a  very 
Btout.  lively,  noisy,  and  (.calthv  hoy  In  other  resjiects  he 
perf&:tly  resembles  his  brother. 


"  The  niolher  sn\9,  (hat  one  of  her  cousins  had  a  very 
bit  ^kiri,  ttnx^n  hair,  and  very  wt^ak  light  blue  eyes. 

"  Professor  Blumenba^h  of  Got  tin  gen,  in  a  curious  me 
moir  read  before  the  royal  Society  of  thai  city,  endeavour- 
ed lo  prove,  thai  the  red  colour  of  ihe  eyea  of  the  Albinoea 
ofChainourii  was  owing  lo  the  want  of  pigroentum  nigrum 
within  the  eye.  About  the  same  time,  fiuzii  of  Milan  had 
an  opportunity  of  dissecting  an  Albino,  and  proved,  thai 
the  pigmenlum  nigrum  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  also  thai 
poriioLi  of  il  which  lies  behind  the  iris,  and  ia  called  uvea 
by  anacomisis.  were  naming;  thus  demonsiraiing  what 
Blumenbach  had  supposed.  This  deficiency  was  observ- 
ed  before  by  Bluinenbach  in  some  while  dogs,  owls,  and 
in  white  mbbits.  Buzzi  discovered,  that  the  layer  of  the 
skin  called  reie  mucosura  was  also  wanting,  and  to  this  he 
with  great  probability  attributes  the  peculiar  fairness  of  the 
ekin  ;  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  hair 
of  animals,  being  lodged  in  this  membrane. 

"It  ia  well  kno\vn,  that  from  the  tawny  natives  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  America,  Albinoes  aonietimes  apring.  who  are 
■aid  lo  be  capable  of  propagating  a  race  like  themselves, 
when  ihey  intermarry.  Whether  this  be  the  case  with 
Uw  Albinoes  of  Europe  is  unkoowa  ;  for  aa  br  as  I  have 
bem  >ibk  to  learn,  iu>t  one  of  them  vns  a  lemale.*  ThBR 
are  on  record  oIl'IiI  in^inn^es  nf  Ki)rnpenn  Albinoes,  be- 
M.I.-  lli-  liii.-  .i.>w  iuMir,..<l,      Tu-.,  i.f  tl„-se  :.r.'  Je>.TJbed 


by  Sau?^iir 

,  lour  liv  ilu//i,  one  (jy  Hefveiius.  and  one  tv 

llaiipertiiis 

all  of  whom  were  males.     The  part-nls  of  the 

two  young 

icn  .if  Cliamouni  had  female  children,  of  the 

n^iial  ap[.fi 

nnce.     Tli.v  woman  of  Milan  had  seven  sons. 

ll)ri....i,fwb 

im  were  AILin-cs.     Mrs.  Edmoiid's  girls  were 

nli  111"  thp  u. 

uil  nppearanre,  but  ail  horboys  were  Albinoes. 

Anio'i"  Uii- 

e  ol..'v..n  rases  not  one  Albino  girl  Ima  been 

f.K,.,d.^     Tl 

•^  at  Ifast  provos,  that  males  are  more  subject 

ll^n  f^-nmle 

■■  From  I 

e  perp'.'iiintinn  of  this  variety  of  the  human 

sp'^cies  in  1 

iiiiiea,  and  otiier  pl:u'es,  as  well  as  from  the 

al-.:o»ni  Mr 

.   ivdmond  cives  of  her  cousin,  it  would  seem 

mq:  ih('  sports  of  Nature,  with  respect  lo  the  human 
ol  one  of  the  least  singular  was  the  Porcupine  Man. 
s  born  ill  lh.>  county  of  SiilTnlk  in  1710,      The  skin 
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of  his  body  was  covered  with  excrescences  .ike  thorns,  or 

Erickles,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  packthread.  His 
ice,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet,  were 
the  only  parts  which  were  fr^  from  these  singular  warts. 
They  Were  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  had  such  a  degree  of 
hardness  and  elasticity,  as  to  rattle  when  the  hand  was 
moved  over  the  body.  They  were  half  an  inch  long  in 
•ome  parts,  and  were  shorter  in  others.  They  did  not  ap- 
pear till  two  months  after  his  birth  ;  but  what  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, they  dropped  off  every  winter,  and  were  re- 
newed in  the  spring.  In  other  respects  the  man  enjoyqd 
a  good  state  of  health.  He  had  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
like  their  father,  were  covered  with  these  .excrescences. 

A  child  was  exhibited  in  Paris .  in  1774,  whose  name 
jras  Anna  Maria  Herig,  she  was  born  at  Dachstal,  in  Lor- 
raine, in  1770.  Neither  her  father  nor  mother  had  any 
spots  whatever  on  their  skin,  but  the  child  was  spotted  ail 
over  the  body,  and  even  on  the  face,  with  marks,  some 
large  and  some  small,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  rais- 
ed above  the  skin,  like  the  little  blisters  or  bladders  on  veal ' 
in  some  other  parts  they  were  covered  with  hair,  like  that 
of  a  deer.  Both  the  skin  and  the  hair  were  of  a  brown 
colour ;  there  were  also  spots  quite  destitute  of  hair,  and 
the  naked  skin  in  those  spots  resembled  tanned  leather. 
In  other  respects  the  child  was  of  a  pleasant  countenance ; 
had  handsome  eyes,  but  very  large  eyebrows.  She  ap- 
peared uneasy  in  summer  from  the  heat ;  for  besides  the 
nair  spots  in  other  parts  of  her  body,  her  stomach  and 
belly  were  covered  with  longish  hair,  of  a  brown  colour  on 
one  side,  and  lighter  on  the  other ;  and  her  back  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  a  tunic  of  hairy  skin,  which  adhered 
to  the  body  only  in  certain  parts,  and  which  in  reality 
consisted  of  a  number  of  little  loops  or  tubercles  very  ' 
near  to  each  other,  and  which  covered  her  whole  back  to 
her  reins ;  these  tubercles  appeared  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  rest  of  her  skin,  and  were  insensible  when 
pinched.  The  lower  part  of  her  loins,  and  the  tops  of  her 
shoulders  were  covered  with  hair  more  than  two  inches  in 
length.  Those  parts  of  the  skin  which  were  not  deformed 
with  these  spots,  were  remarkably  white  and  delicate. 

There  have  been  some  very  extraordinary  instances  of 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  Negroes.  Frances,  the  negro 
cook  of  Col.  Barnet,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  was  of  a 
very  sirong  and  robust  :ons»ilulion.     Her  skin  was  orii^i' 
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Dally  AS  black  as  ihat  ^I  any  African  Negro;  but  about 
ibe  age  of  filleen  years,  alie  oWr^ed  that  those  parts  of 
her  skin  which  were  near  h^r  nails  and  her  fingers  grada- 
ally  became  white.  In  a  sbort  time  after,  her  mouth  un- 
derwent the  same  change;  and  from  thai  period  lo  ber 
fortieth  year,  the  while  has  been  gradually  extending  over 
ber  whole  body.  Thnse  parts  which  have  changed  colour 
are  m  delicate  as  the  skin  of  the  most  beautiful  European, 
and  display  very  disiincily  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
7PinB.  The  neck  and  the  back  have  preserved  more  of 
their  origiiiHl  colour  than  any  other  part;  the  head,  the 
&ce,  the  breast,  the  belly,  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms  ue 
become  alrnosl  entirely  white.  When  the  passions  of  re- 
''•Botment,  shame.    Sec,  are  excited  in  this  negress,  her 

^  *1face  and  her  breast  blush  with  redness.  In  the  saiqe 
manner  all  those  parts  which  are  exposed  lo  the  fire,  be-    . 

,  come  red  with  the  action  of  heat.  She  has  always  enjoyed 
I  remarkably  good  state  of  health,  has  never  made  use  of 
any  application  to  her  skin;  she  has  always  been  well 
(doihed,  and  no  difference  is  perceptible  between  those 
parts  which  have  been  covered,  and  those  whirh  have 
been  exposed. 

Among  these  varieties  of  nature  in  the  human  specJei 
we  may  reckon  Dwaifs  and  Giants.  Deceived  by  roiBe 
optica]  illu*ion,   the   ancient  histurians  gravely  mention 

Whof"  ij:i'.i'jiL>  r.f  jiiu'inie-  ;i>  cxi-^'iii"  in  rcnmle  i]ii:irlers  of 
IhQ  ivoriil.  'J'hc  mure  accuiAbj  i.|..erv,uiijiis  of  the  mo- 
derns, hoiv.tvcr.  convince  us  tliat  d.e.e  nccoiinta  are  tn- 
lircly  faliulous. 

The  eiisienfp,  itiL'refnrc,  nf  a  piffinv  race  of  mankind, 
being  fnumleJ  iti  error  ur  in  liililc.'ive  can  expc!  tu  find 
men  of  diminutive  stature  oiilv  In"  !icciili-(ii.  nmoiirr  men  of 
ihv  o'liiriarv  si/e.    Of  ihcsi-  aiTiiicntal  dwarls,  every  coun- 


■    ■■    .1  .  ■       ■.  ■   I,  :.-rlf  com- 

■me     :    ,'■-'    li      ':  i  I    I  .:iM..i    ■ j-  the  num- 

1=  .!.»n-=[l  -,  Til.  ^.'  |-M„r  liiilf  m-n  were  kept  lo 
heJ  ai.  or  m  rni^i'  iho  liarbaions  pleasure  of  their 
,  bv  tiK'ir  C'M,irn-t.>d  jnlrriuriiv.      Even    in    En- 

M   U'r   :i'   the   ri ,if  Kii^v;  James  the  First,  the 

i-i  ii'  iini'  Kijir  I'liriLiflii'il  wi'h  a  dwarf,  a  ^iant,  and 
'I'hoe  the  kiiij  cif'in   took  a  pleasure  in  oppo- 
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ofien   fomenied  qusrrels  among 


aostly 
II  w 


tithe 


)  be  a.  concealed  spectator  of  iheir  a 
spiril  thai  Peter   of  Russi 


I  the 


year  1710,  celebrated  a  marriage  of  dwarfa.  This  r 
narch,  though  raised  by  his  native  genius  far  absve  a  bar- 
barian, was,  nevertheless,  still  maDy  degrees  removed 
from  actual  refinement.  His  pleasures,  iherefore,  were  of 
the  vulgar  kind  ;  and  this  was  among  the  number.  Upon 
o  certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  se- 
veral months  before,  he  invited  the  whole  body  of  his 
courtiers,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man  and  woman.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  wedding  were  not  only  very  grand,  but  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  barbarous  ridicule.  He  ordered,  that 
all  tht  dwarf  men  and  women,  within  two  hundred  niiles, 
should  repair  to  the  capital ;  and  also  insisted,  that  they 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpose,  he 
supplied  ihera  with  proper  vehicles ;  but  ao  contrived  it, 
that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying  a  dozen  of  them  into  the 
ctiy  at  once,  while  the  mob  followed  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing from  behind.  Some  of  them  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  obey  an  order,  which  they  knew  was  [:a]culaled  to  turn 
them  into  ridicu!e,  and  did  not  come;  but  he  soon  obliged 
thetn  to  obey;  and,  as  a  punishment,  enjoined  that  they 


pany  of  dwarfs  amou: 
and  bridegroom,  who 
extremity  of  the  fashi 
ture,  every  ihi 
small  plates,   I 
was  so  fitted,  c 
own  standard. 


ind  thei 


gravity 

places,  and  the 
tempted  to  adji 
should  take  the  li 
would  then 


dinner.      The  whole  c 

to  seventy,  beside  the  bride 

richly  adorned,  and  in   the 

For  this  company  in  minia- 

ably  provided ;    a  low  table, 

le   glasses,   and,  in  ^hort,    every  thing 

if  all  things  had  been  dwindled  to  their 

It   was  his  giCBt   pleasure    to  see  their 


|i  ide;  the  contention  of  the  v 
len  for  Buperiorily.  This  point  he  at> 
,,  by  ordering  that  the  most  diminutive 
lead;  but  this  bred  disputes,  for  none 
foremost.    All  this,  however, 


settled,  dancing  followed  the  dinner,  and  the 
ball  was  opened  with  a  minuet  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
measured  eiactly  three  feel  two  inches  high.  In  the  end 
matters  were  so  contrived,  that  this  little  company,  who 
met  together  in  gloomy  pride,  and  unwilling  to  be  pleased, 
being  at  last  fnmiliariwd  to  laughter,  joined  in  ihe  diver* 
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■ion,   and  became,  as  ihe  journalist  lells  us,  exiremely 
sptighily  and  entenaining. 

But  the  most  tomplete  history  of  a  dwarf  is  preserved 
by  M.  Daubenioi),  in  his  Natural  History.  Tiiis  dwarf, 
whose  name  was  Baby,  was  well  known,  having  f^peni  the 
greatest  juirt  of  his  life  at  LuneviJle,  in  the  palace  of  Stan- 
islaus, the  titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Flaisae,  in  Pmnce,  in  the  year  1741.  His  fii- 
ther  and  mother  were  peasants,  both  of  good  constitutions, 
and  inured  to  a  life  of  husbandry  and  labour.  Baby,  when 
born,  weighed  but  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  dimensions  of  his  body  at  that  time,  but 
we  may  conjecture  they  were  very  small,  as  he  was  pre- 
sented  on  a  plate  to  be  baptized,  and  for  a  long  time  lay  in 
aslipper.  His  mouth,  althoutrh  proportioned  tolbe  restoE 
his  body,  waa  not,  al  that  time,  large  enough  to  lake  in 
the  nipple ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  suckled 
by  a  she-goat  that  was  in  the  bouse ;  and  that  served  as  a 
indiog  to  his  cries  with  n  kind  of  maternal  fond- 
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were  lost  io  improving'  his  understanding.  He  couM 
never  be  brought  to  have  any  sense  of  religion,  nor  even 
to  show  the  least  signs  of  a  reasoning  faculty.  They  at- 
tempted to  teach  him  dancing  and  music,  but  in  vain ;  he 
never  could  make  any  thing  of  music ;  and  as  for  dan- 
cing, although  he  beat  time  with  tolerable  exactness,  yet 
he  could  never  remember  the  figure,  but  while  his  dan- 
cing-master stood  by  to  direc:  his  motions.  Notwithstand- 
ing, a  mind  thus  destitute  of  understanding  was  not  with- 
out its  passions ;  anger  and  jealousy  harassed  it  at  times ; 
nor  was  he  without  desires  of  another  nature. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Baby  was  twenty-nine  inches 
high;  at  this  he  rested;  but  having  thus  arrived  at  his 
acme,  the  alterations  of  puberty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  old 
age,  came  fast  upon  him.  From  being  very  beautiful,  the 
poor  little  creature  now  became  quite  deformed;*  his 
strength  quite  forsook  him ;  his  back  bone  began  to  bend ; 
his  head  hung  forward ;  his  legs  grew  weak ;  one  of  his 
shoulders  turned  awry  ;  and  his  nose  grew  disproportiona- 
bly  large.  With  his  strength,  his  natural  spirits  also  for- 
sook him ;  and,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  was  grown 
feeble,  decrepid,  and  marked  with  the  strongest  impres- 
sion of  old  age.  It  had  been  before  remarked  by  some, 
that  he  would  die  of  old  age  before  he  arrived  at  thirty ; 
and,  in  fact,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- two,  he  could 
scarcely  walk  a  hundred  paces,  being  worn  with  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  years,  and  bent  under  the  burthen  of  pro- 
tracted life.  In  this  year  he  died ;  a  cold,  attended  with 
a  slight  fever,  threw  him  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  which 
had  a  few  momentary  intervals ;  but  he  could  scarcely  be 
brought  to  speak.  However,  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the 
last  five  days  of  his  life,  he  showed  a  clearer  understand- 
ing than  in  his  times  of  best  health :  but  at  length  he 
died,  after  enduring  great  agonies,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Baby,  it  is  evident,  was  a  creature  calculated  rather  to 
excite  pity  or  disgust  than  any  other  feeling :  a  being  as 
stunted  in  mind  as  in  body.  But  to  these  diminutive  be- 
inffs  Nature  does  not  always  forget  to  give  intellectual  fa- 
culties. Jeffery  Hudson,  to  whom  BuflTon  alludes  as  the 
dwarf  of  the  English  court,  was  a  brave  and  intelligent 
man.  He  killed,  in  a  duel,  Mr.  Cutts,  who  had  insulted 
him ;  and  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  royal  army.  In 
modern  times  we  have  seen  an  instance  of  a  dwarf  pos- 
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tesaed  .of  cvA'y  mental  and  personal  accoinplbhment. 
Counl  Borukwski  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  iioblcniBn  ut- 
tnchsil  to  the  party  of  King  Stanislaus,  and  u-lia  lost  his 
proptTty  in  consequence  of  that  attachment.  His  fuihet 
nsd  six  children,  three  dwarfs,  and  three  of  the  ordinary 
■lature  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  they  were 
born  alternately,  a  big  and  a  Utile  one.  Tht*  count'a 
youngest  sister,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twsnty-ihree,  wax 
of  a  much  more  diminutive  size  than  he  wn^.  He  gretr 
till  he  was  thirty,  when  he  was  three  feel  two  inches  in 
height.  The  proportions  of  his  figure  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect, which  ia  rarely  the  case  with  dwarfs,  and  his  look 
was  maiily  and  noble.  His  manrjerf.  were  full  of  grace 
and  politeness  ;  his  temper  was  good  ;  and  he  possessed  & 
lively  wit,  united  with  an  excellent  memory  and  n  sound 
judgment.  Till  the  age  of  forty-one,  he  lived,  in  ihe  en- 
joyment of  perfect  health,  and  of  all  the  comforts  of  life 
under  the  patronage  of  a  lady,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily. He  then  married  a  lady,  of  the  middle  size,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  none  of  whom  were  dwarfs 
To  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for  his  family,  he  &t 
first  gave  concerts  in  ihe  principnl  cities  of  Germany;  on 
which  occasions  he  played  upon  the  guitar,  of  which  in- 
ttrument  iie  was  k  perfect  master.  At  VjanoR  he  was  poi^ 
Buaded  to  turn  his  inoughts  to  Enq-land,  where  it  was  sup- 
po-,'J  \h:n  111.'  piilili.:  i-i.ri..-j[v  winM  .ii  ;l  ]m\<-  liiu"  ln.'n(:fil 
him  .siim>-ieml\-  10  L'JiiiMe  hi...  u,  liir  mdopciMNit  in  a 
CDuniry  fi  Hienp  ns  Pulnnd.  I)uriil.m=l,i  aLCoriiingly 
visitM  En^'Lind.  where  he  wa«  udmirej.  and  i-ilun lively 
patronized,  by  llie  nobility  un^i  [ji'iilry.  Hi?  (.'xliiljiied  him- 
self in  Lnndim,  EdJnbur^'h,  Diil,liii."liaLh.  nnd  't  (if  the 

ed  frieiids.  liorulnwski  Jit-J  n  few  vears  sin;.'.  He  pub- 
lished his  nwn  .MeFilrnrs. 

Oppo=^teLnthisa«idi-i,ialLlinHnii ■■;..■  I n  ,  r,i.',-. 

is  that  of  it.- extraordinary  nm-jiilLUil-.      ''■  ■:■■:■■■ 

aiily  of  a  nation  <if  giTiuis,  ihi-rc  Ikiv-  I-  :..        i^..-^ 

among  the  Itiirned.  SoniL'  luivi'  itltitcii  I  ;li"  jjh^  i!i[liiy 
nf  surh  arai-f ;  nnd  others  as  warmly  iiavc  [li'iiied  the 
]possibiliiy  of  ilieir  cxisience.  Bui  il  is  not  from  any  spe- 
culative ren^oiiings,  upon  a  subjnct  iif  this  kind,  that  infor- 
mation is  m  h<-  obtained. 

Wp  iia-  ^  several  acrgunis  from  mnrinert^,  tliat  a  nation 
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of  giants   actually  exists ;   and   mere  speculation  should 
never  induce  us  to  doubt  their  veracity. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
race  of  people  along  the  coast,  toward  the  extremity  of 
South  America.  Magellan  was  a  Portuguese  of  noble  ex- 
traction, who  having  long  behaved  with  great  bravery^ 
under  Albuquerque,  ihe  conqueror  of  India,  he  wns  treated 
with  neglect  by  the  court,  ujpon  his  return.  Applying, 
therefore,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  five  ships,  to  subdue  the  Molucca  Islands  ; 
upon  one  of  which  he  was  slam.  It  was  in  his  voyage 
thither,  that  he  happened  to  winter  in  St.  Julian's  Bay,  an 
American  harbqur,  forty-nine  degrees  south  of  the  line. 
In  this  desolate  region,  where  nothing  was  seen  but  objects 
of  terror,  where  neither  trees  nor  verdure  dressed  the  face 
of  the  country,  they  remained  for  some  months  without 
seeing  any  human  creature.  They  had  judged  the  coun- 
try to  be  utterly  uninhabitable ;  when  one  day  they  saw 
approaching,  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds,  a 
man  of  enormous  stature,  dancing  and  singing,  and  putting 
dust  upon  his  head,  as  they  supposed  in  token  of  peace. 
This  overture  for  friendship  was,  by  Magellan's  command, 
quickly  answered  by  the  rest  of  his  men  ;  and  the  giant 
approaching,  testified  every  mark  of  astonishment  and  sur- 
prise. He  was  so  tall,  that  the  Spaniards  only  reached 
his  waist ;  his  face  was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and  paint- 
ed over  with  a  variety  of  tints  ;  each  check  had  the  resem- 
blance of  a  heart  drawn  upon  it ;  his  hair  was  approaching 
to  whiteness  ;  he  was  clothed  in  skins,  and  armed  with  a 
bow.  Being  treated  with  kindness,  and  dismissed  with 
some  trifling  presents,  he  soon  returned,  with  many  more 
of  the  same  stature  ;  two  of  whom  the  mariners  decoyed 
on  ship-board :  nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they 
were  in  the  beginning ;  they  considered  the  fetters  that 
were  preparing  for  them,  as  ornaments,  and  played  with 
them,  like  children  with  their  toys  ;  but  when  they  found 
for  what  purpose  they  were  intended,  they  instantly  exert- 
ed their  amazing  strength,  and  broke  them  in  pieces  with 
D  very  easy  effort.  This  account,  with  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances,  has  been  confirmed  by  succeeding  travel- 
lers :  Herrera,  Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort,  and  James 
le  Maire,  all  correspond  in  affirming  the  fact,  although  they 
differ  in  many  particulars  of  their  respective  descriptions. 
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The  last  voyager  we  hare  had,  that  has  seen  this  mof 
moiis  race,  is  Byron.* 

This  race  of  giants  are  descnbed  as  possessed  of  great 
strength  ;  and,  no  doubt,  ihey  must  be  very  difTereol  from 
those  accidental  giants  that  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Staiure  with  these,  seems  rather  their  infir- 
mity than  their  pride  ;  and  adds  lo  their  burthen,  withoui 
increasing  iheir  strength.  The  generality,  indeed,  are  ill 
formed  and  unhealthy ;  weak  in  their  persons,  incapable 
of  exerting  what  strength  they  are  possessed  of.  The 
same  defects  of  understanding  ihot  attend  those  of  supi 
pressed  stature,  are  found  in  those  who  are  thus  over- 
grown ;  they  are  heaty,  phlegmatic,  stupid,  and  inclined 
lo  sadness.  The  numbers,  however,  are  but  few  ;  and  it 
is  thus  kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that  as  the  middle 
state  is  the  best  fitted  for  happiness,  so  the  middle  ranks 
of  mankind  are  produced  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

To  these  varieties  in  thehuman  species  might  be  added 
a  considerable  catalogue  of  Monstebs  ;  but  as  few  of  these 
.  have  survived  the  hour  of  their  birth,  and  as  the  detail  of 
most  of  them  can  serve  but  lo  disgust,  we  shall  only  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  few  instances.  The  first  is  an  affecting 
account  of  the  moai  singular  production  of  this  kind  that 
stands  recorded  in  the  History  of  Nature. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1701,  at  Tzoiii,  in  Hungary, 
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ley  were  carried  ii-loHcilland,  Eng- 
I  tilmoat  every  Cfjunlry  if  Europe, 
wi^re  purchased  bv  a  pious  ctergy- 
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,-as  named  Helen,  and  the  other  Ju- 
f  ■  1  e  brth.  as  far  as  the  na- 
1  e  a  completely  extricated, 
grc  11  and  was  straight.  Ju- 
1  oolicd  As  they  were  united 
1  1>  ce  one  another  by  turning 
t  o  Ijonea  u    " 
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both ;  but  in  other  respects  they  appeared  as  two  different 
women.  They  in  general  agreed  well  together,  and  loved 
each  other  affectionately.  At  six  years  of  age  Judith  was 
affected  with  a  palsy  on  the  left  side ;  and  though  afterward 
she  appeared  cured,  she  always  retained  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  that  mahdy,  and  her  mind  was  always  heavy  and 
weak.  Helen,  on  the  contrary,  was  handsome  and  gay. 
She  had  a  good  understanding,  and  some  wit.  They  had 
the  small-pox  and  the  measels  at  the  same  time ;  but  they 
had  other  maladies  or  indispositions  separately  :  for  Judith 
was  subject  to  a  cough  and  a  fever ;  Helen  on  the  contrary 
enjoyed  good  health.  When  they  were  nearly  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  Judith  took  a  fever,  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and 
died;  the  unfortunate  Helen  was  obliged  to  follow  her  lot. 
Three  minutes  before  the  death  of  Judith,  she  fell  into  an 
agony,  and  died  almost  at  the  same  moment.  In  dissecting 
them,  it  was  found  that  the  entrails  of  each  were  perfect, 
that  each  had  even  a  distinot  canal  for  the  excrements;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  met  and  united  in  the  same  anus. 

Several  instances  of  this  phenomenon  have  occurred, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  recent  date.  One  of  them  exists 
at  the  present  moment.  We  shall  notice  but  two  of  the 
number.  The  first  of  them  was  born  at  Coimbetore  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  month  of  October,  1804.  vThe  children 
were  females.  In  October,  1807,  one  of  them  was  thirty- 
four  inches  high,  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter. 
The  heads  of  both  were  rather  long,  and  the  sides  of  each 
head  much  compressed ;  the  features  of  each  strongly  re- 
sembled the  other.  The  bodies  were  joined  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  bone  to  the  navel,  which  was  common  to 
both.  They  were  thus  face  to  face,  and  could  sleep  in  no 
other  position.  In  walking  they  mov'ed  sideways,  and 
sometimes  circularly.  They  generally  slept  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  always ;  and  one  would  cry  whilst  the  other 
did  not.  If  the  body  of  the  one  was  pinched,  the  other  did 
not  appear  to  feel ;  but  if  the  connecting  part  was  pinched, 
both  were  sensible  of  pain.  Medicine  administered  to  one 
affected  both.  Both  were  healthy  children,  and  not  other- 
wise deformed.  .One  was  loquacious,  the  other  talked  very 
little;  the  liveliest  was  rather  stouter  than  the  other.  Both 
had  had  the  small-pox,  at  the  sam^  time,  and  favourably. 
In  moving  or  looking  different  ways,  or  rather  in  directions 
contrary  to  their  natural  position,  they  crossed  their  hands 
and  arms.     They  could  walk  up  stairs,  and  were  active 
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iiben  playing  wUh  iillicr  ctiililren.     Whst  becamR  of  this 
curiously  joined  [)«ir  wy  are  iiin  lolii. 

A  pair  united  in  u  Eimibr  [imnDer  is  now  exhibiiing  in 
the  Bfiiish  metropolis.  They,  too,  were  born  in  tlie  tasi, 
and  are  known  as  the  Siamese  youths.  A  fleshy  band,  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  proceedinif 
from  the  pit  of  each  stomach,  coiinecis  ihem  together.  The 
entire  band  admits  four  fingers  to  pa^s  freely  behind  it, 
when  the  bays  stand  shouidei  •«  shoulder,  and  its  width 
and  thickness  allow  ihe  thumb  lii  meet  the  fingers  on  the 
from  aspect.  The  vestiges  of  one  conimon  navel  are  TJai- 
ble  at  Ihe  lower  and  middle  pari  of  the  band, and  it  is  equi- 
distant between  the  two  bodies.  The  bend  is  hollow,  ei- 
cepi  about  an  inch  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  evidently  a 
hernial  protrusion  into  it  from  each  of  the  boys,  in  the  ac< 
lion  of  coagfaing.  Their  appearance  is  healthy,  their  dis- 
positions cheerful,  and  their  attitudes  and  motions  graceful, 
They  move  across  the  room  wilh  all  the  ease  and  grace  of 
a  couple  skilfuily  waltzing,  and  seem  never  to  have  any 
difTerence  of  intention  or  purpose  which  can  pive  [lain  lo 
i^ieir  band  of  union  bj  maicing  ihem  draw  dlffertui  ways. 
The  natural  position  of  the  youths,  or  that  which  seems  lo 
place  the  connecting  iigament  iik  il«  naiurtO  form,  is  that  of 
facF  to  fiic«.  This  position,  s>  muM  be  ob*ioiu,is  BxtniBe< 
Ivin^-onvenicni,  and  itie  Imy^  have  cnnsef|iienlly  a 
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Other.  This  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  various  circum* 
stances.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  perfect 
harmony  that  subsists  between  them.  Attempts  hare  been 
made  to  create  jealousies  between  them,  but  without  the 
slightest  effect.  Any  gifts  which  they  receive,  capable  of 
division,  is  shared  between  them ;  and  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  present  passes  from  one  to  the  other  as  a  joint  pos- 
session. It  would  perhaps  be  more  just  to  say,  that  they 
recognize  no  difference  between  themselves.  A  very  at- 
tentive observer,  however,  will  not  fail  to  discover  between 
these  two  boys,  who  certainly  bear  the  strongest  possible 
resemblance  to  each  other,  a  marked  distinction.  One 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  robust  than  the  other,  and  even  to 
possess  an  intellectual  superiority  over  his  brother.  Per- 
naps  this  notion  acquires  plausibility  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  generally  acts  as  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion on  the  joint  part  with  the  interpreters.  It  is  observed, 
that  this  superior  brother  yields  on  all  occasions  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  weaker,  giving  up  his  own  choice,  and  pre- 
■  ierring  the  course  intimated  by  the  other.  The  inferior 
brother  then  playfully  leans  against  his  mate  for  support. 
or  the  one  pats  the  cheek,  or  presses  the  forehead,  or  ad- 
justs the  shirt  collar  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  betrays 
the  kindliest  feelings  in  each,  and  the  tenderest  affection 
for  each  other. 

A  still  more  wonderful  Izcsics  natures  lately  exi'sted  m 
the  person  of  a  bicephalous  girl,  bom  of  Sardinian  parents. 
She  died  recently  at  Paris.  Ritta,  or  the  right  side  of  the 
infant,  had  been  ill  for  three  days,  and  her  illness  did  not 
appear  in  any  degree  to  influence  the  health  of  Christina, 
the  other  side ;  so  that  at  the  moment  when  Ritta  had  given 
up  the  ghost,  Chcistina  was  hanging  to  the  breast  of  her 
mother,  and  playing  with  her  face.  But  suddenly  she  let 
go,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  expired.  On  dissection,  two  hearts, 
touching  at  the  upper  surface,  but  perfectly  free  at  the 
base,  were  found  in  one  pericardium.  There  was  only 
one  liver,  which  was  evidently  formed  by  the  juncture  of 
two ;  but  there  were  two  stomachs,  and  two  small  intes- 
tines, the  latter  of  which  joined  ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  C(ECum,  The  cacum  was  single,  and  all  below  was 
the  same.  In  the  pectoral  cavity  there  was  only  one  dia- 
phragm, which  had  evi.lently  been  formed  out  of  those  of 
two  subjects. 
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CHAl-TER  VII. 

Of  Qitadrupedt  in  general — Of  domatie  Animals — The 
Horse— The  Ass—The  Ox— The  Sheep— The  Goat— 
The  Swim— Of  the  Wild  Boar,  A-e. 

If  we  descend,  by  regular  grndalions,  from  man  lo  those 
classes  of  Bniinals  whicli  approach  nearest  him  in  their  na- 
ture and  their  habits,  we  must,  on  every  account,  assign 
the  first  rank  to  the  quadruped  part  of  creation  ;  since 
whether  we  direct  ooralieniion  to  their  form  and  struc- 
ture, or  to  (heir  manners  and  instincts,  we  shall  find  them 
more  correspondent  to  our  own  than  those  of  any  other 
order  of  animated  beings. 

The  genersl  anatomy  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  so  analo- 
gous to  that  of  man,  thai  it  requires  some  skill  in  physi- 
olo^ry  [o  make  th^  distinction  ;  and  even  those  quadrupeds 
which  least  resemble  us,  when  ihey  erect  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  still  preserve  striking  marks  of  their 
affinity. 

But,  if  we  compare  their  inlernal  structure  with  our  own, 
the  likeness  will  be  found  still  to  increue,  and  we  shall 
pe  myad      tag      hya  joy  n     nunon  with   s, 
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follow,  with  what  attention  does  it  defend,  its  master  ? 
What  eagerness  to  obtain  his  caresses  !  What  docility  in 
obeying  him !  What  patience  in  sufifering  his  bad  hu- 
mours, and  his  frequently  unjust  corrections  !  What  mild- 
ness, and  what  humility,  in  its  endeavours  to  be  restored 
to  favour !  What  emotion,  what  anxiety,  what  sorrow 
when  he  is  absent !  What  joy  when  he  returns !  From 
all  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible  not  to  distinguish 
firiendship  ?  Even  among  ourselves,  is  it  expressed  in 
eharacters  of  superior  energy  ? 

The  forms  and  instincts  of  animals  are  adapted  to  their 
situations.  However  proud  man  may  superficially  sup- 
pose the  Sloth,  that  employs  whole  months  in  climbmg  up 
a  tree,  or  the  Mole,  whose  eyes  are  too  small  for  distinct 
vision,  to  be  wretched  and  helpless  creatures,  theit  life  is 
probably  a  life  of  luxury  to  them,  and,  if  abridged  in  one 
pleasure,  it  may  be  doubled  in  those  that  remain. 

The  heads  of  quadrupeds  are  in  general  calculated  for 
their  manner  of  living.  In  some  it  is  'sharp,  in  order  to 
enable  the  animal  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  which  its  food 
lies.  In  some  it  is  long,  jn  order  to  give  room  for  the 
olfactory  nerves,  as  in  dogs,  which  hunt  by  the  scent.  In 
others.it  is  short,  as  in  the  lion,  to  give  it  the  greater 
strength  and  fit  it  the  better  for  combat. 

The  teeth  are  also  fitted  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  In 
those  which  live  upon  flesh,  they  are  sharp,  and  fitted  for 
holding  and  dividing  ;  in  those  which  subsist  on  vegetable 
diet,  they  are  calculated  for  pounding  or  grinding  their 
aliment.  Their  legs  also  are  equally  adapted  to  the  life 
they  are  intended  to  lead.  The  feet  of  some  that  live 
upon  fishing  are  webbed  and  calculated  for  swimming. 
Animals  of  prey  have  their  feet  armed  with  claws,  which 
some  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at  will. 

The  stomach  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  quality  of 
the  food.  In  those  that  live  upon  flesh,  it  is  small  and 
glandular.  On  the  contrary,  animals  that  live  upon  vege- 
tables have  the  stomach  very  large  ;  and  those  which  chew 
the  cud  have  no  less  than  four  stomachs,  though  in  Africa, 
where  the  plants  are  soft  and  nutritious,  some  of  this  class 
have  only  two. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  in  quadrupeds  is  between 
those  which  are  domestic,  or  which  man  has  found  easy  to 
reduce  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  him,  and  to  retain  in 
it ;  and  the  wild,  or  those  which  continue  in  their  native 
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isTB^e  atato.  Many  differenl  kinds  of  classifi'^ation  have 
been  proposed  by  speculative  nnluralists  ;  but  in  an  order 
of  beings  trbicb  conlains  so  small  a  number  of  distinct 
species,  scieatific airangementsserveraiherio confuse thaa 
to  instruct.  , 

The  number  of  species,  in  the  quadruped  class,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  distinct  marks  OT  characters,  is  usually 
Hated  at  two  hundred  ;  though  late  authors  have  enume- 
nced  two  hundred  and  eighty,  and  even  some  minute  phi- 
losophers have  subdivided  them  into  upward  of  four  hti«- 
dred. 

THE  HORSE. 

The  noblest  conquest  which  was  ever  made  by  man  is 
that  of  this  spirited  and  haughty  animal,  which  shares  with 
him  the  fatigues  of  war  and  the  glory  of  the  combat. 
Equally  intrepid  as  his  master,  the  Horse  sees  the  danger, 
ana  braves  it ;  inspired  at  the  clash  of  arms,  he  loves  it, 
he  seeks  it,  and  is  animated  with  the  same  ardour*  He 
feels  pleasure  also  in  the  chase,  in  tournaments,  in  the 
course ;  he  is  all  fire,  but,  equally  tractable  as  cnurageous, 
does  not  give  way  to  bis  impetuosity,  and  kn< 
chock  his  inclinations;  he  i 
which  guides  him.  but  even  b 


he   receives  from  hiiii,  \)n 

-51'-:  on,  liiovL'^  CL'iitly,  or  fclops, 

and  only  acts  as  his  ride 

pleases.      The  Horse   is  ii  cren- 

lure  which  renounces  his 

iL'ing.  lo  exist  only  by  ihi'  will 

of  another,  which  hi?  kii 

->\vs  how  to  unticipuie,  and  even 

express,  and  execute  by  1 

'i  proinptilufle  iirid  e\:ii'lnes^  of 

his  m/ivemenls :   he  f-jL-h 

^  m<ioli  as  wed.':^ir<',  .hicsiinly 

what  we  wish,  giving  hin 

-I'lf  up  without  reserve,  imd  re- 

fuses  nothing,  makes  nsi' 

..r  all  hi.s  slrLt.!,'th.  exciis  him- 

self  beyond  it,  and  even  d 

c-s  the  better  to  obey  ii:,. 

Such  is  the  Horse,  who 

-e   ri:itur;il  qu;ililit'.-;  art   has  im- 

proved.      His   educ:ition 

omnicnces  with   the   lo^^s  of  his 

liberty,  and  by  constr^iint 

it   is  linished.      The   slnvery  or 

servitudt!  of  these  creaii 

ri's   is  universal,  and   so  imcient 

that  we  rarely  see  thcjn 

iL  iheir  natural  stale:   they  are 
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never  wholly  free  fiom  all  their  bands,  not  even  at  the 
time  of  rest ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  suffered  to  range 
at  liberty  in  the  fields,  they  always  bear  about  them  tokens 
of  servitude,  and  frequently  the  cruel  marks  of  servitude 
and  of  pain :  the  mouthtis  deformed  by  the  wrinkles  occa- 
sioned by  the  bit,  the  flanks  scarred  with  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  spur,  the  hoofs  are  pierced  by  nails,  the  attitude  of 
the  body  constrained,  from  the  subsisting  impression  of 
habitual  shackles,  from  which  they  would  be  delivered  in 
vain,  as  they  would  not  be  the  more  at  liberty  for  it.  Even 
those  whose  slavery  is  the  most  gentle,  who  are  only  fed 
and  broken  for  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  whose  golden 
chain  serve  less  to  decorate  them,  than  to  satisfy  the  vanity 
of  their  master,  are  still  more  dishonoured  by  the  elegance 
of  their  trappings,  by  the  tresses  of  their  manes,  by  the 
gold  and  silk  with  which  they  are  covered,  than  by  the 
iron  shoes  on  their  feet. 

Nature  is  more  delightful  than  art ;  and,  in  an  animated 
being,  the  freedom  of  its  movements  makes  nature  beauti- 
ful :  observe  the  Horses  in  Spanish  America,  which  live 
wild ;  their  gait,  their  running,  or  their  leaping,  seem 
neither  constrained  or  regular.  Proud  of  their  independ- 
ence, they  fly  the  presence  of  man,  and  disdain  his  care ; 
they  seek  and  find  for  themselves  proper  nourishment ; 
they  wander  about  in  liberty  in  immense  meads,  where 
they  feed  on  the  fresh  productions  of  an  eternal  spring : 
destitute  of  any  fixed  habitation,  without  any  other  sheltei 
than  a  mild  sky,  they  breathe  a  purer  air  than  those  which 
are  confined  in  vaulted  palaces.  These  wild  Horses  are 
also  much  stronger,  much  swifter,  and  more  nervous  than 
the  greater  part  of  domestic  Horses ;  they  have,  what  na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  them,  strength  and  nobleness ;  the 
others  only  what  art  can  give,  beauty  and  cunning*. 

The  natural  disposition  of  these  animals  is  not  ferocious, 
they  are  only  high  spirited  and  wild ;  and  though  superi- 
or in  strength  to  the  greatest  part  of  animals,  they  yet  neve  • 
attack  them  ;  and  if  they  are  attacked  by  others,  either  dis- 
dain them  or  trample  them  under  their  feet.  They  go  also 
in  bodies,  and  unite  themselves  into  troops,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  together,  for  they  are  not  fearful  of,  but 

*  Here,  again,  Buffon  is  at  variance  with  Xhe  fact  "  Wild  Uorsee,"  saya 
a  recent  writer,  "  are  smaller,  weaker,  and  more  timid,  thcui  domesticated 
Horses;  their  heads  are  clumsy,  large,  Ignoble,  with  great  ears,  which 
provf  'heir  near  reloUonshlp  to  the  rustic  ass ;  their  hair,  too,  is  long,  harbh, 
or  Iriz^ed." — Ed. 
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have  an  attachmenl  to  each  other.  As  herbs  and  vegeta- 
bles are  sufficieni  Tor  their  nourishmeni,  ihey  have  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  iheir  appetite;  and  as  they  have  no  relish 
for  the  flesh  of  animals,  ihey  never  make  war  with  them, 
nor  with  each  other ;  ihey  never  quarrel  nboui  their  food, 
they  have  no  occasion  to  ravish  the  prey  of  another,  the 
ofdioary  source  of  contentions  and  quarrels  among  carni- 
vorous animala.  They  live ',1  peace  because  their  appetite 
is  simple  and  inoderale  ;  and  as  they  have  enough,  there  is 
nn  room  for  envy. 

As  all  parts  of  Europe  are  at  present  peopled,  and  almoBt 
equally  inhabited,  wild  Horses  are  no  longer  found  there; 
and  those  nhich  we  see  in  America  were  originally  Euro- 
pean.tame  Horses,  which  have  multiplied  in  the  vast  de- 
seris  of  thai  counlry.  The  astonishment  and  fear  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  expressed  at  the  sight 
of  Horses  and  their  riders,  convinced  the  Spaniards  that 
(his  animal  was  entirely  unknonii  in  these  countries ;  (hey 
therefore  carried  thither  a  great  number,  as  well  for  service  ' 
and  their  particular  utility  as  to  propagate  the  breed,  M. 
do  la  Salle,  in  1685,  saw  in  the  norihern  parts  o/  America, 
near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  whole  troops  of  these  wild  Hor- 
set  feeding  in  the  pastures,  which  were  so  fierce  that  no 
Ml  dared  tf  approach  them.  The  auihar  of  the  Hbitoiy 
of  Ae  Adventures  of  the  Buccaneers,  says  that,  in  the 
islanil  nf  Si.  DorniTi-n,  Hi.r-os  mnv  ^omfiimps  hi'  si^Pn  in 
tr.tnpsnrupvvnrd  -if  live  imiulri'd,  all  running  logpliier,  and 
ihnloa  soon  a-  (hiy  S'je  a  man,  ihey  will  nil  slop  ;  that  one 
uf  ihem  will  appruai.h  lo  a  cennin  ilisianire,  ^norl,  lake 
flight,  nnd  then  all  ilie  r^n  will  follow  him.  To  catch 
them,  tliey  make  usi'  of  noo--cs  maJe  of  nipfs,  which  they 
spread  aiidhaiig  in  [iliices  which  ihcvkiinw thev  frequent; 
l-ui  if  ihL'v  arp  rnuL'ht  by  the  nerk  ihey  stranjile  tliecnselves, 
unless  the  burner  comes  time  enough  to  their  asfistonce, 
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the  custom  tc  separate  th'e  Colts  from  their  mothers: 
Hares  are  suffered  to  suckle  them  five,  six,  or  seyeti 
months ;  for  experience  has  taught  us,  that  those  Colts 
which  are  suckled  ten  or  eleven  months,  are  not  of  equal 
value  with  those  which  are  weaned  sooner,  though  they 
are  generally  fuller  of  flesh.  After  six  or  seven  months 
sucking,  they  are  weaned,  that  they  may  take  more  solid 
nourishment  than  milk-;  hi^^n  is  then  given  them  twice  a 
day,  and  a  little  hay,  of  which  the  quantity  is  increased  in 
proportion  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  they  are  kept  in  the 
8tahle.as  long  as' they  seem  to  retain  any  desire  to  return  to 
the  Mare ;  hut  when  this  desire  ceases,  they  are  suffered 
to  go  out  in  fine  weather,  *  and  led  to  pasture ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  sufler  them  to  go  out  to  pasture  fast- 
ing ;  they  must  have  bran,  and  be  made  to  drink,  an  hour 
beiore  they  are  suffered  to  graze,  and  are  never  to  be  ex- 
posed to  great  cold  or  rain :  in  this  manner  they  spend 
the  first  winter ;  in  the  May  following,  they  are  not  only 
permitted  to  graze  every  day,  but  are  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
fields  all  the  summer,  and  even  to  the  end  of  October,  only 
observing  not  to  let  them  eat  the  after-grass ;  for  if  they 
accustom  themselves  much  to  it,  they  will  grow  disgustea 
with  hay,  which  ought,  however,  to  be  their  principal  food 
during  the  second  winter,  together  with  bran  mixed  with 
barley,  or  oats  wetted.  They  are  managed  in  this  man- 
ner, letting  them  graze  in  the  daytime  during  winter,  and 
in  the  night  also  during  the  summer,  till  they  are  four 
years  old,  when  they  are  taken  from  the  pastures,  and  fed 
on-  hay.  This  change  in  his  food  requires  some  precau- 
tion ;  for  the  first  eight  days,  the  Colt  should  have  nothing 
but  straw,  and  it  is  proper  to  administer  some  vermifuge 
drinks,  as  worms  may  have  been  generated  from  indiges- 
tion, and  green  food. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  in  weaning  young  Colts, 
to  put  them  into  a  proper  stable,  not  too  hot,  for  fear  of 
making  them  too  delicate  and  sensible  to  the  impressions 
of  the  air.  They  should  frequently  have  fresh  litter,  and 
be  kept  very  clean,  by  rubbing  them  down  with  a  witsp  of 
straw.  But  they  should  not  be  tied  up  and  curried  till 
they  are  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  yeors  old  :  this  cur- 
rying gives  them  great  pain,  their  skin  being  as  yet  too 
delicate  to  bear  it,  and  they  would  fall  away  instead  of 
growing  fat  from  it ;  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  rack 
and  manger  arc  not  too    high,  the  necessity  of  raising 
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their  headb  too  hi^h  in  or>ier  to  reach  llieir  food  m&y  pos- 

Mbly  produce  a  hubit  of  carrying  it  in  this  Fashion,  which 
would  give  ihem  an  awkward  appearance. 

Ai  ihe  age  of  three  years,  or  ihree  years  and  a  hair,  the 
rider  should  begin  to  break  ihem  and  make  ihem  tracta- 
ble; they  should  at  tirst  hare  a  light  easy  saddle,  and 
ought  to  wear  it  two  or  three  houra  every  day ;  aod  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  have  a  snaffle  bit  in  their  mouths, 
and  to  liil  up  their  Teel,  on  which  they  should  sometimes 
receive  rather  smart  strokes,  atid  if  designed  for  coach  or 
draught  horses,  should  wear  harness  and  a  bridle.  At 
first  a  curb  should  not  be  used,  they  should  he  held  by  a 
caveson  or  leather  strap,  and  he  made  to  trot,  on  even 
ground,  without  a.  rider,  and  with  only  the  saddle  or  har- 
ness on  the  body;  and  when  the  saddle  Horse  turns  easi- 
ly, and  willingly  follows  ihe  person  who  holds  the  leather 
strap,  the  rough-rider- should  mount  him  and  dismount 
again  in  the  same  place,  without  making  him  move,  tilt  he 
is  four  years  old,  because,  before  that  age,  the  weight  of  a 
man  overloads  him.  but  at  four  years  he  should  be  made 
to  walk  or  trot,  a  little  way  at  a  time,  with  the  rider  on  his 
back.  When  a  coach  Horse  is  accustomed  to  the  harness, 
be  should  be  paired  with  a  horse  that  is  thorou^Iy  btU- 
ken,  putting  on  him  a  bridle,  vrich  a  strap  passed  thnmg'li 
ii,  tiil  h..-  ber;i(i.^   'o  l...-ii-r,l  1I-.  ih-'   .iMML'hi  ;   nfl-^r  rhis  the 
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inaensible  to  the  impression  of  the  bit ;  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  not  subject  to  suc)i  a  change,  and  could 
not  be  dulled  in  this  manner ;  but  it  has  been  found  con- 
venien;  to  govern  Horses  by  these  organs,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally true,  that  signs  given  by  the  sense  of  feeling  have 
more  effect  on  animals  in  general  than  those  conveyed  to 
the  eyes  or  ears ;  besides,  the  situation  of  Horses  with  re- 
lation to  those  who  mount  or  conduct  them,  makes  their 
eyes  almost  useless  for  this  purpose,  because  they  see  only 
straight  forward,  so  that  they  could  only  perceive  'the 
signs  made  to  them  when  they  turned  their  heads  round ; 
and  although  they  are  frequently  conducted  and  animated 
by  the  ear,  yet  in  fact,  if  they  are  well  broken,  the  smallest 
pressure  of  the  thighs,  or  most  trifling  motion  of  the  bit,  is 
sufficient  to  direct  them ;  the  spur  is  even  useless,  or  at 
least  it  is  only  made  use  of  to  force  them  to  violent  mo- 
tions ;  and  as,  through  the  folly  of  the  rider,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  in  giving  the  spur  he  checks  the  bridle,  the 
Horse,  finding  himself  excited  on  one  side,  and  kept  in  on 
the  other,  only  prances  and  capers,  without  stirring  out  of 
his  place. 

By  means  of  the  bridle  we  teach  Horses  to  hold  up 
their  heads,  and  place  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the 
smallest  sign  or  movement  of  the  rider  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  Horse  show  all  his  diflferent  paces ;  the  most  natural 
is  perhaps  the  trot,  but  ambling  and  galloping  are  more 
pleasant  for  the  rider,  and  these  are  the  two  paces  we  par- 
ticularly endeavour  to  improve. 

Though  walking  is  the  slowest  of  all  their  paces,  a 
Horse  should,  notwithstanding,  step  quick,  and  neither 
take  too  long  nor  too  short  steps ;  his  carriage  should  be 
easy ;  this  ease  depends  much  on  the  liberty  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and  is  known  by  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  hia. 
head  in  walking ;  if  he  keeps  it  high  and  steady,  he  is 
generally  vigorous,  quick,  and  free  in  his  motions.  When 
the  motion  of  the  shoulders  is  not  free,  the  leg  does  not 
rise  enough,  and  the  Horse  is  apt  to  stumble,  and  strike 
his  foot  against  the  inequalities  of  the  ground ;  ana  when 
the  shoulders  are  still  more  confined  in  their  action,  and 
the  motion  of  the  legs  appears  free,  the  Horse  is  soon  fa- 
tigued, stumbles,  and  becomes  useess.  A  Horse  should 
raise  his  shoulders  and  his  lower  haunches  in  walking ; 
he  should  also  support  his  leg,  and  raise  it  high  enough  * 
but  if  he  keeps  it  up  too  long,  or  lets  it  fall  too  slowly,  he 
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loses  all  the  advantnge  of  his  suppleness,  bei'omee  heavy, 
and  fit  for  aoiliiiig  but  to  matcli  wiih  aiioltier,  and  for 
show. 

It  is  not  sufficieDt  that  his  walk  Khould  be  easy,  his 
steps  must  be  also  equal  and  uDiform  both  behind  and  be- 
fore, for  if  his  buttocks  have  a  swinging  motion  whilst  he 
keeps  up  his  shoulders,  the  rider  is  much  jolted,  which  is 
very  uoeasy  to  him :  the  ea'faie  thing  happens  wheu  the 
Horse  extends  his  hind  leg  too  much,  and  Tests  it  almost 
ii)  the  same  place  in  which  he  rested  bis  fore  foot.  Hor- 
ses with  short  bodies  are  subject  to  this  fault :  those 
which  cross  their  logs  or  strike  them  against  each  other, 
are  not  sure-footed  ;  and  those  whose  bodies  are  long,  are 
the  most  easy  for  the  rider,  because  he  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  two  centres  of  motion,  the  ahoulders  and 
haunches,  and  is  therefore  less  sensible  of  the  motion  and 
jolting. 

The  usual  method  of  wnlking  among  quadrupeds  is,  to 
lift  up  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  fore  and  one  of  the 
hind  legs  ;  whilst  the  right  fore  leg  is  in  motion,  the  left 
hind  teg  follows  and  advances  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
step  being  made,  the  left  fore  leg  conjointly  with  the  light 
lund  leg  in  its  turn,  and  so  on.  As  their  bodies  are  siip- 
potted  upon  four  points,  which  form  e  long  squue,  tos 
easiest  manner  of  moving  for  them,  is  to  change  two  of 

the  centre;  ofgiiiwiy  uf  Uit^  body  ul'  lliu  aaiinul  stij.y  move 
but  liiile,  '.iiid  ren  ulwiiyn  in  the  dirt.'i:iio[i  of  the  two 
points  which  are  not  in  niuiion  ;  it)  ibc  three  natural  pa- 
ces  of  the  Horse,  ihf  waiji,  llic  trot,  und  ilie  gallop,  this 
rule  of  motion  is  always  obsirved,  Ijiit  with  oonie  differ- 
ence. In  the  \va\k,  there  are  four  linies  in  \h<-  move- 
mPMi;  if  ihi.  right  fore  Ivg  moves  first,  llie  l.'fl  bind  leg 
follows;  the  moment  after,  then  (lie  left  iurf  l,-  .ii.>- .  s  for- 
ward in  turn,  to  be  fulluivt.'d  tlie  in-I,iUL  uMi'i  I.;  .i  ■  riL'lii 
hind  le?;   thus  the  .-iglit  fure  Riot  ri'>i.-  (I  I  i    ':     lii-r, 

the  left  hind  fool  next,  iht-n  iIih  1.^(1  !.)■■      ■ 1 

lastly,  the  right  hind  fiml,  vviiich  iiiaN.^-  :i  iij'iu..|iii.iir  i)i 
four  limes.  In  the  trot  there  arc  but  iwo  litm---  rn  the 
movement ;  if  the  right  fore  le-  g.HS  ..fT first,  the  left  hind 
lee  moves  ul  the  same  lime,  iind  Mithuut  any  iniorviil  be- 
tween ihe  mruiiiii  (if  the  'me  and  tli..>  motion  of  ih'^  nther; 
also  til"  Iffi  lore  II-'  iih.v<,s  i,t  the  >ame  lime  wjik  the 
right  liinJ  mie. 
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In  the  gallop  there  are  usually  three  times  ;  but 
this  movement  there  is  a  kind  of  leaping,  the  interior  pftiU 
of  the  horse  do  not  move  of  themselves,  but  are  driven 
away  by  the  strength  of  the  haunches  and  the  binder 
parts :  thus,  of  the  two  fore  legs,  the  right  ought  to  ad- 
vance more  forward  than  the  left ;  the  left  ought  before* 
hand  to  rest  on  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  point  of  rest  for 
the  sudden  jerk  which  he  takes :  thus  it  is  the  left  hind 
foot  that  makes  the  first  time  of  the  movement,  and  which 
rests  on  the  ground  first ;  then  the  right  hind  leg  is  lifted 
up  conjointly  with  the  lefl  fore  leg,  and  they  rest  on  tbe 
ground  together :  at  length,  the  right  fore  leg  (which  is 
raised  an  instant  after  the  left  fore  leg  and  right  hind  one) 
rests  on  the  ground  last,  which  makes  the  third  time :  thus 
in  this  movement  of  the  gallop,  there  are  three  times  end 
two  intervals  ;  and  in  the  first  of  these  intervals,  when  the 
movement  is  made  with  haste,  there  is  an  instant  when 
the  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the 
four  shoes  of  the  Horse  may  be  seen  at  once.  When  the 
Horse  has  the  haunches  and  the  houghs  supple, .  and 
moves  them  with  quickness  and  agility,  the  movement  of 
the  g<illop  is  more  perfect,  and  the  cadence  is  made  in. 
four  times  :  he  then  rests  the  left  hind  foot,  which  shows 
the  first  time  ;  then  the  right  hind  foot  fails  to  the  groand« 
and  shows  the  second  time  ;  the  left  fore  foot  falls  a  mo- 
ment after,  showing  the  third  time ;  and  at  length  the 
right  fore  foot,  which  rests  last,  shows  the  fourth  time. 

Horses  usually  gallop  on  the  right  foot,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  carry  the  fore  right  leg  in  walking  and 
trotting ;  they  also  throw  up  dirt  in  galloping  with  the 
right  fore  leg,  which  is  more  advanced  than  the  left ;  and 
also  the  right  hind  leg  which  follows  immediately  the 
right  fore  one,  is  more  advanced  than  the  left  hind  leff, 
and  that  the  whole  time  that  the  Horse  continues  to  gu- 
lop  :  whence  it  results,  that  the  left  leg  which  supports  all 
the  weight,  and  which  forces  forward  the  others,  is  mere 
tired  ;  for  this  reason  it  would  be  right  to  exercise  Horses 
in  galloping  alternately  on  the  left  foot,  as  well  as  on  the 
right;  and  they  would  consequently  bear  much  longei 
this  violent  motion. 

In  walking,  the  legs  of  the  Horse  are  lifted  up  only  a 
small  height,  and  the  fc'  almost  touch  the  ground;  in 
trotting  they  are  raised  higher,  and  the  feet  are  entirely 
free  from  the  ground  ;  in  galloping  the  legs  are  lifted  up 
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Still  higher,  and  ihe  feet  seem  lo  rebound  from  the  mrth. 
The  walk  lo  be  good  should  be  quick,  easy,  light,  and 
sure;  the  trot  should  be  firm,  quick,  and  equally  auslain- 
ed ;  the  hind  fool  ought  to  follow  well  [he  fore  foot ;  the 
Horse  in  [his  pace  should  carry  his  head  high,  and  his 
back  straight ;  for,  if  the  haunches  rise  and  fall  allemately 
at  each  trot  he  lakes,  if  the  crupper  moves  up  and  down, 
and  the  Horse  rocks  himself,  he  irols  ill  through  weak- 
ness ;  if  he  throws  out  wildly  his  fore  legs,  it  is  another 
fault :  the  fore  legs  should  tread  in  a  line  with  the  hind 
ones,  which  should  always  eSace  iheirtracks.  When  one 
of  the  hind  legs  is  thrown  forward,  if  the  fore  leg  of  the 
same  side  remain  in  its  place  too  long,  the  molion  hecomn 
more  uneasy  and  difiicDil  from  this  resistance;  and  it  i> 
for  this  reason  that  the  interval  between  the  two  times  of 
the  troi  should  be  short ;  but,  be  it  ever  so  short,  this  re- 
listance  is  aufficieni  to  make  this  pace  more  uneasy  ih&n 
walking  and  galloping,  because  in  walking  the  motion  is 
more  easy,  gentle,  and  the  resistance  leas ;  and  in  gallop 
ing  there  is  scarcely  any  horizontal  resistance,  which  la 
the  only  one  inconvenient  for  rhe  rider. 

Walking,  trotting,  and  gallopin»,  are  the  most  usual  nx- 
turoi  paces;  but  some  Horses  have  another  natural  pace, 
caHra  ihv  amblei  which  it  very  drflerent  Irom  the  UIM 
others,  and  at  the  first  jrlnnce  of  the  eye  appears  contrary 

animal.  ibiiij''ii  'I n..'',  ii..-i.  ni  .  .  ,■■ -  ...ii   ,,|  ^rreai  as 


the  same  tiint  lo  make  a  ;!■  [■  .  i  .  ■  ■  ■■  nl  ihe  two 
other  lerrs  move  at  the  same  l];, I     ■■    ...  i  .      i   .    ■■■■r,  so  that 

the  other  ;  il  is  therefore  only  from  his  aimtiM  ■grazing  the 
sarth,  and  the  quick  allernale  molinn,  ih^t  ht-  I'an  support 
himself  in  this  pace.  There  is  in  the  amble,  ns  well  as 
the  Irni.  bill  two  times  in  the  mouiin,  nml  all  ihe  difference 
JK,  thai  in  Ihe  trot  the  two  logs  u-hii-h  sn  together  ate  op- 
posite, ill  n  ili^gonnl  line  :  in.<5!ead  of  whii-b,  in  the  nmble, 
the  two  l-crs  on  the  yaroe  side  ^o  logeiher:  this  pace  is 
very  '-■asy  fur  the  rider,  as  it  hits  not  ihe  joliitig  of  the  trot, 
which  is  occasioned  from  tht:  resistance  the  fore  leg  meets 
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with  when  the  hind  leg  rises ;  because,  in  .he  amble  the 
fore  leg  rises  at  the  same  time  with  the  hind  leg  on  the 
same  side,  instead  of  which,  in  trotting  the  fore  leg  on  the 
same  side  rests  and  assists  the  impulse  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  hind  leg  is  in  motion. 

The  Horse,  of  all  animals,  is  that  which,  with,  great 
stature,  has  the  most  complete  proportion  and  elegance  in 
every  part  of  his  body ;  and  compared  with  every  other 
animal  he  appears  superior  in  these  respects.  The  great 
length  of  the  jaws  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference 
between  the  heads  of  quadrupeds  and  of  the  human  spe- 
cies :  it  is,  also,  the  most  ignoble  mark  of  all ;  yet,  though 
the  jaws  of  the  Horse  are  very  long,  he  has  not,  like  the 
ass,  an  air  of  imbecility,  or  of  stupidity,  like  the  ox.  The 
regularity  of  the  proportions  of  his  head,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  him  an  air  of  sprightliness,  which  is  well  supplied 
by  the  beauty  of  his  chest.  The  Horse  seems  desirous  of 
raising  himself  above  his  state  of  a  quadruped,  by  holding 
up  his  head,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he  looks  man  in  the 
face ;  his  eyes  are  lively  and  large,  his  ears  well  made, 
and  of  a  just  proportion,  without  being  short  like  those  of 
the  bull,  or  too  long  like  those  of  the  ass  ;  his  mane  suits 
well  his  head,  ornaments  his  neck,  and  gives  him  an  air 
of  strength  and  haughtiness  ;  his  long  bushy  tail  covers 
and  terminates  advantageously  the  extremities  of  his  body, 
far  different  from  the  short  tails  of  the  stag,  the  elephant, 
Sec.  and  the  naked  tails  of  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, &c.  The  tail  of  the  Horse  is  formed  of  long,  thick 
hair,  which  seems  to  come  from  the  rump,  because  the 
stump  from  which  it  grows  is  very  short ;  he  cannot  raise 
his  tail  like  the  lion,  but  it  suits  him  better  hangmg  down, 
as  he  can  move  it  sideways ;  it  is  very  useful  to  him  to 
drive  away  the  flies  which  incommode  him :  for  though 
his  skin  is  very  hard,  and  is  every  where  furnished  with 
a  close  thick  coat,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  sensible. 

The  head  of  a  well  proportioned  Horse  should  be  lean 
and  small,  without  being  too  long ;  the  ears  at  a  moderate 
distance,  small,  straight,  immoveable,  narrow,  thin,  and 
well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  forehead  narrow, 
and  a  little  convex ;  the  hollows  filled  up  ;  the  eyelids  thin, 
the  eyes  clear,  lively,  full  of  fire,  rather  large,  and  project- 
ing from  the  head,  the  pupil  large ;  the  nether  jaw  thin  ; 
the  nose  a  little  aquiline,  the  nostrils  large  and  open,  the 
partition  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  thin  ;  the  mouth  of  n 
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iDodeiale  widih ;  the  withers  raised  and  sloping;  ihfl 
shoulders  iLin.  flat,  and  ddI  confined  ;  the  back  equal,  even, 
aod  insensibly  arched  lengthways,  and  Tais»d  en  each  side 
of  (be  spine,  which  should  appear  indented ;  the  fianki 
full  and  short ;  the  rump  round  and  fleshy  ;  ihe  haunches 
well  covered  wiih  hair;  the  slump  of  the  tail  thick  and 
firm  ;  the  fore  legs  and  thighs  thick  and  fleshy,  ihe  knee 
round  before,  (he  houghs  large  and  rounded,  the  sinew 
loose,  the  joint  next  the  fool  small,  the  fetlock  not  thickly 
covered  with  hair,  the  pastern  large,  and  of  a  middling 
length,  the  coronet  rather  raised,  the  hoof  black,  smooth, 
shining,  and  high,  the  quarters  round,  the  heels  wide  and 
moderately  raised,  the  frog  small  and  thin,  and  the  sole 
thick  aod  hollow. 

But  there  are  few  Horses  in  which  this  assemblage  of 
perfection  is  to  be  found  ;  the  eyes  are  subject  lo  many 
complaints,  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  be  known.  In 
a  healthy  eye  we  ought  to  see  through  the  coroea  two  or 
three  spots  of  the  colour  of  soot,  above  the  pupil :  to  see 
these  spots  the  cornea  must  be  clear,  clean,  and  transpa- 
rent {  if  it  appears  double,  or  of  a  bad  cqjour,  the  eye  is 
not  good:  a  small,  long,  and  straight  pupil,  encompassed 
with  a  while  circle,  if  also  a  bad  sign;  and  when  it  is  of 
a  bluish  freen  colour,  the  eye  is  certainly  bad  and  the 
Bi^t  dall. 

h  is  verv  easv  to  judL^f^  of  the  namrol  and  actual  stale 
of  ibf  animal  by  Ilie  motion  of  his  oars;  when  Ir'  walks, 
he  should  project  forward  the  poinis  of  his  ears;  a  jaded 
Horse  carries  his  cars  low  ;  those  which  are  spirited  and 
mischievQus,  alteniatidy  carry  one  of  their  ears  forward 
dnd  one  backward  :  they  nil  carry  iheir  ears  on  that  side 
from  n-bich  they  bear  any  noise,  and  when  any  one  strikes 
ibem  on  the  back,  or  on  the  rump,  they  turn  their  uars 
IiHck.  Horses  which  have  ihr^  eyes  deep  sunk  in  ibe  head. 
or  one  smaller  than  the  oihnr,  have  usually  a  bad  sight ; 
those  which  have  the  mouth  dry,  are  not  of  so  healthy  a 
leniperament  as  those  which  have  the  mouth  moist,  and 
make  the  bridle  frothy.  A  saddle  Horse  ought  to  have 
the  siioiilders  flat,  moveable,  and  not  very  fleshy;  the 
drauglit  Horse,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  them  flat, 
round,  and  brawny  :  if,  notwiihstanding,  the  shoulders  of 
a  >iLddle  Horse  are  too  thin,  and  the  bones  show  themselves 
ihrniigh  ilie  skin,  it  is  a  d.-fei-l  which  shows  the  shoulders 
nri'  nut  free,  and  conscquenilv  the  Horse  cannot  bear  f» 

Vol.  I.  "  15 
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Cigue.  Another  fault  of  a  saddle  Horse  ^'9,  to  have  the 
ehest  project  too  forward,  and  the  fore  legs  i:awn  too  much 
back^  because  he  is  apt  to  rest  on  the  hand  in  ^Hoping 
and  even  to  stumble  and  fall :  the  length  of  the  legs  should 
be  proportionable  to  the  height  of  the  Horse ;  when  the 
fore  legs  are  too  long  he  is  not  sure  footed,  if  they  are  too 
short,  he  is  too  heavy  in  the  hand :  it  is  a  remark  that 
Mares  are  more  liable  than  Horses  to  be  short  legged,  ftnd 
that  Horses  in  general  have  the  legs  thicker  than  Mares 
or  Geldings. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  known  is,  the 
age  of  ihe  Horse  :  it  is  from  the  teeth  that  we  obtain  the 
most  certain  knowledge  of  their  age  ;  the  Horse  has  forty ; 
twenty-four  grinders,  four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incisive 
teeth  :  Mares  have  no  eye  teeth,  or  if  they  have  them  they 
are  very  short :  the  grinders  are  not  instrumental  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  age,  we  form  our  judgment  from  the 
front  and  eye  teeth.  The  twelve  front  teeth  begin  to  show 
themselves  fifteen  days  after  the  birth  of  the  foal ;  these 
first  teeth  are  round,  short,  not  strong,  and  drop  out  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  order  to  make  ,  room  for  others  :•  at  two 
years  and  a  half  the  four  front  middle  teeth  drop  out  the 
first,  two  at  top,  and  two  at  bottom  •;  a  year  after  four  others 
fall  out,  one  on  each  side  of  those  which  are  already  re- 
placed ;  at  about  four  years  and  a  half,  four  others  drop 
out,  always  on  the  side  of  those  which  have  been  replaced, 
these  four  last  milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  four  others,  which 
do  not  grow  near  so  fast  as  those  which  replaced  the  first 
eight;  and  these  four  last  teeth  which- are  called  the 
wedges,  and  which  replace  the  four  last  milk  teeth,  are 
those  by  which  we  know  the  age  of  a  Horse ;  these  are 
easily  known,  since  they  are  the  third  as  well  at  top  as  at 
bottom,  beginning  to  count  from  the  middle  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  jaw ;  these  teeth  are  hollow  and  have  a  black 
mark  in  their  concavity  :  at  four  years  and  a  half,  or  five 
years  old,  they  scarcely  T^roject  beyond  the  gums,  and  the 
hollow  is  plainly  seen ;  it  six  years  and  a  half  it  begins  to 
fill  up,  the  mark  also  begins  to  diminish  and  grow  nar- 
rower, and  so  continues  till  seven  years  and  a  half  or  eight 
years,  when  the  hollow  is  entirely  filled  up  and  the  black 
mark  eflfaced  :  after  the  animal  has  attained  eight  yearns, 
as  these  teeth  do  not  give  further  information  of  the  age, 
we  generally  judge  by  the  eye  teeth  or  tusks  ;  these  fom 
teeth  are  placed  a>  *iie  side  of  those  which  I  have  just  now 
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been  apcakin;  of;  the  eye  teeth,  as  well  is  ihe  grinders, 
aie  no[  preceded  by  others  which  fall  oui,  those  of  the  in- 
ferior Jaw  usually  ccime  oui  first  at  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  the  two  of  the  upppr  jaw  at  four  years,  and  till  ihey 
are  six  years  old  they  are  very  sharp  ;  at  ten  years  old  ihe 
upper  ones  appear  already  hiiinl.  worn,  and  long,  becnuae 
they  are  bare,  the  gaia  wearing  away  with  age,  and  the 
mtire  ihey  are  worn  away  the  more  aged  the  horse  Is  : 
from  ten  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  there  is  hardly  any 
indication  of  the  age,  but  then  some  hairs  on  the  eyebrows 
begin  to  grow  white  ;  but  this  indication  is  equivocal, 
eince  it  has  been  remarked  that  Horses  engendcKd  from 
old  stallions  and  old  mares  have  the  hair  white  on  the  eye- 
brows ai  ten  years  old.  There  are  also  Horses  whose 
teeth  are  so  hard  that  ihey  do  not  wear,  and  upon  which 
the  black  mark  subsists,  and  is  never  effaced  ;  and  others 
which  have  the  mark  in  the  mouth  aa  long  as  they  live. 
We  may  also  know,  though  with  less  precision,  the  age  of 
a  Horse  by  the  ridges  of  the  palate,  which  are  effaced  in 
proportion  to  his  age. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  atuda  situated  in  dry  and 
light  countries  proiiuce  good  tempered,  swift,  and  vigorous 
Horses,  with  nervous  legs  and  hard  hoofs ;  while  on  the 
otbef  liandt  those  which  are  bied  in  damp  places,  and  in 
ftt  pasturage,  have  eenerallv  the  head  Inree  and  heavy, 
the  Iri-s  liiick,  the  liiM.l-  ~,.ii,  ai.J  [li,?  iVri  Hal.  Tiii?  djf- 
fennfe  arises  from  iIil^  Hjmiite  and  fond,  which  m^iy  be 
easily  understood;  Iml,  ivhal  is  more  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended, and  what  is  Mill  more  essential  than  any  thinfj 
thai  has  been  said,  is,  the  necessity  of  always  crossing 
or  mixing  the   breed,  if  we  would  prevent  their  degene- 


Mares  usually  go   with   foal   elcve 

n  months  and  some 

day>^;   they  will  breed  commonly  to 

the  ne:e  of  fourteen 

Of  fifteen  years,  and  the  more  vigoroi 

s  longer   than   eigh- 

teen  years. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  Horses 

is  like  that  of  erery 

other  species  of  nnimnh,  in  prnporiin 

to  the  time  of  their 

proivlh.      Man,  who   is  above   fourte 

n  years  in  (.TOwing, 

isiosay,  ninety  or  a 

hundred  years.      The   Horse,  who   a 

aina  his  full  growth 

in  Iniir  years,  lives  six  nr  i-fven   tim 

s  as  long,  that  is   to 

sr,y,  iwemy-five  or  ibiriy  years.     Th 

ere  are  so  few  exam- 

pies  to  contradict  this  rule,  that  we  should  not  even  regard 
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them  as  exceptions  from  which  we  may  draw  any  prece- 
dents ;  and  as  robust  Horses  are  at  their  entire'  growth  in 
less  time  than  delicate  ones,  they  also  live  less  time,  and 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  are  old. 

The  Arabian  Horses  are  the  handsomest .  known  in 
Europe,  they  are  larger  and  plumper  than  those  of  Barba- 
ry,  and  equally  well  shaped,  but  as  they  are  not  often 
brought  into  this  country,  riding-masters  are  not  able  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  their  perfections  and  defects. 

The  Horses  of  Barbary  are  more  common;  they  are 
frequently  negligent  in  their  p^ces,  and  must  be  often  re- 
minded :•  they  are  very  swift  and  strong,  very  light,  and 
very  fit  for  hunting.  These  Horses  seem  the  most  proper 
to  breed  from ;  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  they  were  of 
larger  stature,  as  they  seldom  exceed  four  feet  eight  inches 
high. 

The  Turkish  Horses  are  not  so  well  proportioned  as 
those  of  Barbairy :  they  will,  however,  travel  a  great  way, 
and  are  long  winded :  this  is  not  surprising,  if  we  do 
but  consider,  that  in  warm  countries,  the  bones  of  animals 
are  harder  than  in  cold  climates  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  they  have  more  strength  in  the  legs. 

The  Spanish  Horses  hold  the  second  rank  after  those 
of  Barbary ;  those  of  a  handsome  breed  are  plump,  well 
coated,  and  low  of  stature ;  they  also  use  much  motion  in 
their  carriage,  and  have  great  suppleness,  spirit,  and  pride  ; 
their  hair  is  usually  black,  or  of  a  bay  chestnut  colour, 
though  there  are  some  of  all  colours,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  they  have  white  legs  and  noses.  The  Spaniards,  who 
have  an  aversion  to  these  marks,  never  breed  from  Horses 
that  have  them,  choosing  only  a  star  in  the  forehead. 

The  handsomest  English  Horses  have  in  their  confor- 
mation great  resemblance  to  those  of  Arabia  and  Barbary, 
from  which,  in  fact,  they  are  bred ;  they  are  frequently 
five  feet  high,  and  above;  they  are  of  all  colours,  and 
have  all  kinds  of  marks ;  ihey  are  generally  strong,  vigo- 
rous, bold,  capable  of  great  fatigue,  and  excellent  for  hunt- 
ing and  coursing. 

The  Horses  of  Italy  were  formerly  much  handsomer 
than  they  are  at  present,  because  the  breed  for  some  time 
has  been  neglected,  notwithstanding  there  are  still  some 
handsome  Neapolitan  Horses,  especially  draught  Horses ; 
but,  in  general,  they  have  the  head  large,  and  the  chest 
thick  ;  they  are  also  untractable.    These  defects,  however 
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are  compensated  1-y  theii  noble  form,  their  ataleliness,  and 
the  beauty  of  iheir  moiions. 

The  Danish  Horses  are  so  handsome  in  their  form, 
and  so  beautiful  in  their  coats,  that  they  are  preferred 
to  all  others  for  putting  into  carriages;  they  are  of  all 
colours,  and  even  of  some  singular  ones,  as  pied  ;  and 
Horses  spotted  like  tigers  are  found  no  where  but  in 
Denmark. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  very  handsome  Horse? : 
but  ihey  are  generally  heavy  and  short  breathed.  The 
Husanrs  and  Hungarians  split  their  nostrils,  with  a  view, 
they  say,  of  giving  them  more  breath,  and  also  lo  hinder 
their  neighing  in  battle.  The  Flemish  Horses  are  great- 
ly inferior  to  those  of  Holland  ;  they  have  almost  all 
large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  are  subject  to  humours  in  the 
eves ;  and  these  two  last  are  essential  defects  in  coach 
Horses. 

According  toMarmol,  the  Arabian  Horses  are  dcscejided 
from  the  wild  Horses  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  of  which,  in 
ancient  times,  large  studs  were  formed,  which  have  multi- 
plied so  much,  that  all  Asia  and  Africa  are  full  of  them  : 
they  are  so  swift,  that  some  will  outstrip  the  very  ostriches 
in  their  course.  The  Arabians  of  the  desert,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Lil^^  breed  a  great  number  of  these  Uorsu  for  nun 
ting,  but  neither  use  them  in  travelling  nor  in  tbeir  wars 
ibev  si'iul  ihrm  •■-,  p^i<uu-  \\W\\-i  there  is  grn=s  for  ihem, 
nm!  when  ihnt  fnil.-i  tljrv  iVi^d  ihim  niily  wiih  iluios  and 
ciimel's  milk,  ivhich  mukc  ihem  nt-rvou?,  nimble,  and  lean. 
They  lay  snares  for  (ho  wild  Horses,  and  eat  the  fiesh  ol 
the  youn?  ones,  which  ihey  affirm  is  very  delicate  food. 
These  wild  Horses  arc  smaller  than  the  tame  ones,  and  are 
commonly  ash-coloured,  though  there  ore  also  some  while 
ones,  and  the  mane  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  short  and 
frizzled. 

Let  an  Arabian  be  ever  so  poor,  he  has  Horses.  They 
usually  mount  the  Jlore?,  experience  having  loUfrhl  thrni 
that  ihey  bear  faiigne,  hunger,  and  thirst,  belter  ihaik 
Horses  ;  they  are  also  less  vicious.  Thry  use  ihem  so  much 
to  be  together,  that  they  will  remain  so  in  great  numbers 
for  days  together,  left  to  themselves,  without  doing  the 
least  harm  lo  each  other.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  iln 
not  approve  of  Mares;  and  the  Arabians  sell  them  the 
Horses  which  they  do  not  keep  for  h-lallions.  They 
have  long  preserved,  with  great  care,  the  breed  of  iheii 
15* 
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tary ;  there  are  also  found  some  handsome  Horses  in  the 
Ukraine,  Walachia,  Poland  and  Sweden ;  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  their  qualities  and  defects. 

When  the  Horse  is  impassioned  with  love,  desire,  or 
appetite,  he  shows  his  teeth,  and  seems  to  laugh ;  he  sh^ws 
them  also  when  he  is  angry,  and  would  bite ;  he  sometiines 
puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick,  but  less  frequently  than  the  ox, 
who  licks  much  more  than  the  Horse,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, is  less  sensible  to  caresses. 

The  Horse  also  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer, 
and  is  sooner  rebuffed  than  the  ox ;  his  natural  spirit  and 
courage  are  such,  that,  when  he  finds  more  is  expected 
from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he  grows  angry,  and 
will  not  endeavour ;  instead  of  which,  the  ox,  who  is  slow 
and  idle,  exerts  himself,  and  is  more  easily  tired.  That 
they  are  capable  of  feeling  resentment  is  proved  by  a  cari- 
ous circumstance.  A  baronet)  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
hunter  which  seemed  to  be  untirable,  resolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  completely  fatigue  him.  After  a  long  chase,  he 
dined,  mounted  him  again,  and  rode  him  furiously  among 
the  hills,  till  the  animal  was  so  exhausted  that  he  reached 
the  stable  with  infinite  difficulty.  More  humane  than  his 
worthless  master,  the  groom  shed  tears  to  see  the  state  of 
the  animal.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the  baronet  entering 
the  stable,  the  Horse  furiously  sprung  at  him,  and  he 
would  have  perished  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  groom. 

The  Horse  sleeps  much  less  than  man ;  for  when  he  is 
in  health,  he  does  not  rest  more  than  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether ;  he  then  gets  up  to  eat ;  and  when  he  })as  been  too 
much  fatigued,  he  lies  down  a  second  time,  after  having 
eaten ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  sleep  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There  are  even  some. 
Horses  who  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  standing.  It  has 
been  also  remarked,  that  Geldings  sleep  oftener  and  longer 
than  Horses. 

The  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  Horse  are  wonderful. 
Childers,  the  race  Horse,  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
«'iirhty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second.  Others  have  trotted 
more  than  twenty-one  miles  in  an  hour.  There  have  been 
mill  horses,  which,  at  one  load,  have  carried  thirteen  meas- 
uros,  or  nine  hundred  pounds  weight,  of  corn. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  same  manner,  though 
they  nre  all  equally  obliged  to  seek  with  the  head  for  the 
liquor,  which  they  cannot  get  any  other  way,  excepting  the 
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ortbe  desert  was  possessed  only  of  a  Mare,  wliich  the 
French  consul  at  Said  was  desirous  lo  purcha5e,  ihat  he 
miglit  send  her  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.  The  Arab 
hesiialed  long,  but  want  drove  him  to  consent,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  large  sum,  which  he  himself  named.  The 
Arab,  clothed  in  his  rags,  brought  his  courser  to  the  consul, 
dismounted,  loolted  hrst  at  the  tempting  gold,  and  then 
steadfastly  at  his  msre.  But  here  his  heart  failed  him. 
He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  fondly  exclaimed, "  To  whom 
am  I  going  to  give  thee  up  ?  lo  Europeans  !  who  will  lie 
thee  close,  who  will  heal  thee,  who  will  render  thee  mise- 
rable !  Return  wtih  me,  my  beauty !  my  jewel '.  and  re- 
joice the  hearts  of  my  children."  Then,  springing  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  breed  of  these  Horses  is  dispersed  in  Barbary,  among 
lie  Moors,  and  even  among  the  Negroes  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal ;  the  lords  of  the  country  have  somo  which 
are  of  uncommon  beauty.  Instead  of  barley  or  oats  they  give 
them  maize  reduced  lo  flour,  which  they  mix  with  milk, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  fatten  them ;  and  in  ihi«  hf 
climate  they  seldom  let  them  drink. 

The  Tartars  live  with  their  Horses  nearly  in  the  saxns 
manner  as  the  Arabians  do.  When  they  are  about  sa- 
TeaoT  eight  moBths  old  the  yonag  childiea  maaat  tfaeiSi 
and  make  them  walk  and  e^Dop  a  little  wav  by  Uims ; 
Ult^y  thus  break  ih-n.  Lv  ,|.-r— ,  and  o).ir:,'o  \h.:n,  lo 
undergo   long   fa^ljti/    ;    I.t   iIm^v   i^vrr  mount  them   for 


Mcing  or  hunlin;.'   i;  1                        ,\ 

•  T  seven  years  old. 

and  then  make  tlj-m     .   .  -i 

lile  faligtie,  such  as 

travelling  two   or  (hi'  ■■    >  ■        .  ■■  ' 

■  T  wiiliout  stoppinfc, 

passingfonrorfiveday  "  iil,i,nt  anyi 

hi'rfood  rhtinahoud- 

fu]  til  grass  every  eishi  h'uir.-,  and 

twenty-four  hours  without  ilnnking. 

TheseHnrses,  which 

appear,  and  which  are  in  n-.'ility.  so 

robust  in  ihi'ir  own 

country,  become  enfevblfd,  nnd  are  s 

oon  good  for  nothing, 

when  tran<'ported  lo  China  or  the  Int 

es;  but  ihey  succeed 

belter  in  I-ersia  and  Turkey.      In  Le* 

ser  Tarlary  ihey  have 

oho  a  breed  of  small  Hort^es,  which 

re  in  such  estimation 

thai  they  are  not  allowed  10  ^ell  them 

0  foreigners.     These 

Horses  have  all   the   good   and  had 

qualities  of  those  of 

(jreat  Tartary,  which  shows  how  mu 

h  the  same  manners, 

and  the  same  education,  "ive  the  san 

e  disposiiion  to  these 

animal--.      There  are  aho  in  Circassi 

,  and  in  Mingrelia, 

many  Horses  which  a"*  even  honds^n 

ner  than  those  of  Tar 
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tary  ;  there  are  also  found  some  handsome  Horses  in  the 
Ukraine,  Walachia,  Poland  and  Sweden ;  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  their  qualities  and  defects. 

When  the  Horse  is  impassioned  with  love,  desire,  or 
appetite,  he  shows  his  teeth,  and  seems  to  laugh ;  he  sh6ws 
them  also  when  he  is  angry,  and  would  hite ;  he  sometimes 
puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick,  hut  less  frequently  than  the  ox, 
who  licks  much  more  than  the  Horse,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, is  less  sensible  to  caresses. 

The  Horse  also  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer, 
and  is  sooner  rebuffed  than  the  ox ;  his  natural  spirit  and 
courage  are  such,  that,  when  he  finds  more  is  expected 
from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he  grows  angry,  and 
will  not  endeavour;  instead  of  which,  the  ox,  who  is  slow 
and  idle,  exerts  himself,  and  is  more  easily  tired.  That 
they  are  capable  of  feeling  resentment  is  proved  by  a  curi- 
ous circumstance.  A  baronet}  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
hunter  which  seemed  to  be  untirable,  resolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  completely  fatigue  him.  After  a  long  chase,  he 
dined,  mounted  him  again,  and  rode  him  furiously  among 
the  hills,  till  the  animal  was  so  exhausted  that  he  reached 
the  stable  with  infinite  difRculty.  More  humane  than  his 
worthless  master,  the  groom  shed  tears  to  see  the  state  of 
the  animal.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the  baronet  entering 
the  stable,  the  Horse  furiously  sprung  at  him,  and  he 
would  have  perished  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  groom. 

The  Horse  sleeps  much  less  than  man ;  for  when  he  is 
m  health,  he  does  not  rest  more  than  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether ;  he  then  gets  up  to  eat ;  and  when  he  })as  been  too 
much  fatigued,  he  lies  down  a  second  time,  after  having 
eaien ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  sleep  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There  are  even  some. 
Horses  who  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  standing.  It  has 
been  also  remarked,  that  Geldings  sleep  oftener  and  longer 
than  Horses. 

The  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  Horse  are  wonderful. 
Childers,  the  race  Horse,  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
eii,'hty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second.  Others  have  trotted 
more  than  twenty-one  miles  in  an  hour.  There  have  been 
mill  horses,  which,  at  one  load,  have  carried  thirteen  meas- 
ures, or  nine  hundred  pounds  weight,  of  corn. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  same  manner,  though 
they  are  all  equally  obliged  to  seek  with  the  head  for  the 
liquor,  which  they  cannot  gel  any  other  way,  excepting  the 
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monkey,  Bud  somi:  oihers  ;hai  have  hands,  and con^pquei.t- 
ly  drink  like  men,  when  a  vase  or  giaas  is  given  tliem 
which  ihey  cnn  hold ;  for  ihey  carry  it  to  their  mouths,  in- 
clining' the  head,  throwing  down  the  liquor,  and  swallow- 
iiig  it  by  the  simple  motion  of  deglutition.  Mnn  usually 
drinks  'n  the  same  manner,  because  il  is  the  mostconveni- 
eni.  Most  quadrupeds  also  choose  thai  mode  which  ifl 
*inost  agreeable  to  ihem,  and  constnnlly  follow  it.  The  dog, 
whose  niouth  is  very  large,  and  the  tongue  long  and  thin, 
dcinks  lapping ;  (hat  U,  by  licking  the  liquor,  and  forming 
with  ihe  tongue  a  kind  of  cup  or  scoop,  which  fills  each 
time  with  a  toierable  quantity  of  liquor;  tndthis  mode  he 
prefers  to  that  of  wetting  the  nose.  The  Horse,  on  the 
contrary,  whose  mouih  is  small,  and  whose  tongue  is  .too 
short  and  thick  to  scoop  it  up,  and  who  always  drinks  with 
laore  avidity  than  he  eats,  dips  ihe  mouth  and  nose  quickly 
and  deeply  into  the  water,  which  he  swallows  largely  by 
ihe  simple  motion  of  deglutitjoa ;  but  this  forces  him  to 
drink  without  fetching  his  breath  ;  whilst  the  dog  breathes 
at  his  ease  while  he  is  drinking.  Horses  therefore  should 
be  suffered  to  take  several  draughla,  especially  after  running, 
when  respiration  is  shotl  and  quick.  They  should  not  be 
sufieied  to  drink  the  water  too  cold,  because  that,  iade- 
peodeotly  of  the  colic;  which  cold  water  frequently  occa- 
jions,  it  "ometim'.'s  happi'ns  also,   from  the  neces^iity  they 


■  I    ■'.  ■  ,     I    I'  I    '    i:  ■!    Liy.  do  not 

ri's.  It  i-:  ftiirn  thi^  th:a  ihe  i-oiijfriuri'  ari-es,  thai  this 
is'ly  i'^  nccasioneii  by  the  coldness  of  the  iViiler,  btfcaiise 
^■-  iiniziials  are  oblii;ed  to  dip  and  keep  the  nofie  and 
.irils  a  considerable  [ime  under  water,  which  would  be 
venlfd  by  never  giving  it  to  ihem  cold,  and  by  always 
ling  the  nostrils  after  ihpy  have  drank.  Asses,  who 
r  ihe  cold  more  than  Horses,  nnd  who  resemble  them 
te  gLronErly  in  ihe  interior  structure,  are  notwithstanding, 
..?o  subject  linho  glanders;  ivliichmay  possibly  happen 
m  their  dcnkingin  a  different  manner  from  Horses  ;  for 
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instead  of  dipping  the  .Douth  and  nose  deeply  into  thewa' 
^er,  they  scarcely  touch  it  with  their  lips. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  other  diseases  of  Horses ;  it 
would  extend  this  Natural  History  too  much  to  join  to  the 
history  of  an  animal  that  of  its  disorders ;  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  leave  the  history  of  the  Horse,  without  regretting 
that  the  health  of  this  useful  animal  should  have  heen 
hitherto  abandoned  to  the  care,  and  too  frequently  absurd 
practice,  of  ignorant  people.  The  branch  of  physic  which 
the  ancients  called  Veterinarian,  is  at  present  scarcely 
known  but  by  name.  Were  some  physician  to  direct  his 
views  this  way,  and  make  this  study  his  principal  object, 
he  would  soon  find  it  answer  his  purpose,  both  with  respect 
to  reputation  and  profit.  Instead  of  degrading  himself,  he 
would  render  his  name  illustrious ;  and  this  branch  of 
physic  would  not  be  so  conjectural  and  difRcult  as- the  other. 
All  causes  being  more  simple  in  animals  than  in  man,  the 
diseases  ought  also  to  be  less  complicated,  and  consequent- 
ly more  easily  to  be  guessed  at,  and  treated  with  more 
success,  without  mentioning  the  entire  liberty  he  would 
have  of  making  experiments  and  finding  out  new  remedies, 
and  the  ability  of  arriving  without  fear  or  reproach  at  a 
great  extent  of  knowledge  of  this  kmd,  from  which,  by 
analogy,  might  also  be  drawn  inferences  useful  to  the  art 
of  curing  mankind.  Among  the  brutal  acts  which  are 
committed  upon  Horses,  may  be  reckoned  the  absurd  and 
inhuman  practices  of  docking  and  nicking  their  tails,  and 
applying  the  shoe  red  hot  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. ' 

THE  ASS 

If  we  consMer  this  animal  with  some  degree  of  attention, 
he  appears  only  to  be  a  horse  degenerated.  The  perfect 
similitude  in  the  conformation  of  the  internal  parts,  and 
the  great  resemblance  of  the  body,  legs,  feet,  and  the  entire 
skeleton,  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  opinion ;  we  may 
also  attribute  the  slight  differences  which  are  found  between 
these  two  animals,  to  the  infiuence  of  the  climate,  food,  and . 
the  fortuitous  succession  of  many  generations  of  small  wild 
horses,  half  degenerated,  which,  by  little  and  little,  have 
still  continued  degenerating,  and  have  at  last  produced  a 
,  new  and  fixed  species  ;  or  rather  a  succession  of  individu- 
als alike,  al*  vitiated  in  the  same  manner,  sufficiently  dif 
fering  from  a  horse,  to  be  looked  upon  as  another  species 
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ffhai  appear*  lo  favour  this  notion  is,  ihal  as  horses  vary 
iniii:h  more  than  Asses  in  ihe  ootour  of  their  skin,  they  are 
consequently  more  anciently  doineslie.  since  all  domeBlic 
animals  vary  much  more  in  their  colour  than  wild  ones  of 
the  same  species  ;  that  the  greater  number  of  wild  horses, 
of  which  travellers  speak,  are  small  in  their  size,  and  have, 
tilre  Asses,  the  coat  gray,  and  the  lai!  naked  and  frizzled 
at  the  end ;  and,  thai  there  are  wild  horses,  and  even  do- 
mestic ones,  which  have  a  black  stripe  on  the  back,  and 
other  marks,  which  nearly  resemble  both  wild  and  doraes- 

Again,  if  we  consider  iha  difference  of  the  temperament, 
disposition. and  manners;  in  n  word,  the  organism  of  these 
two  animals,  and  above  all,  the  impossibility  of  niiiing  the 
breed  lo  make  one  common  speties,  or  even  an  intermedi- 
ate species  which  may  b«  renewed ;  it  appears  a  better 
foBnded  opinion,  that  these  animals  are  of  a  species  equally 
mcient,  and  originally  as  essentially  different  as  they  are 
at  present ;  as  the  Ass  differs  materially  from  the  horse, 
in  the  smallness  of  the  sise,  largeness  of  the  head,  length 
of  the  ears,  hardness  of  the  skin,  nakedness  of  the  tail,  the 
form  of  the  rump,  and  also  in  the  voice,  the  appetite,  man- 
net  of  drinking,  &c.  Do  the  horse  and  the  Ass,  then, 
eam«  originally  from  the  same  stock  !  are  they  of  the  same 
family,  or  .101?   ;iud  hnv  iliry    n'.I   always   beoii  dirD/rom 

Although  weraimnt  demnn.'lrnte  ihal  ihc  production  ol 
a  species,  by  degencriiiion,  is  n  thing  iinpospible  in  nature, 
yet  the  number  of  prnhabiliiies  to  the  conirary  i'i  50  great, 
thai  even  philo?ophii-ally,  we  t-an  no  ioTiger  doubt  of  it; 
for  if  some  species  have  hven  praduced  by  the  drtreneraiion 
of  oilier.'',  if  the  species  ol  ihc  .\>s  comes  from  the  species 
of  the  horse,  this  can  only  have  happened  successively; 
and  by  degrees  lliere  ivonki  have  been,  between  the  horse 
and  the  Ass.  a  great  number  of  iiilermcdiale  annuals,  the 
first  of  which  would  hiivc  differed  but  ?liglitly  in  its  nature 
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although  his  mbility  is  less  illustrious,  yet  it  is  equally 

food,  equally  ancient  with  that  of  the  horse.  Why  then 
ave  we  so  much  contempt  for  this  animal:  so  good,  so 
patient,  so  steady,  so  useful  ?  do  men  carry  their  contempt 
even  to  animals,  those  which  serve  them  so  well,  and  at  so 
amall  an  expense?  We  bestow  education  on  the  horse, 
take  care  of  him,  instruct  him,  and  exercise  him,  whilst 
the  Ass  is  abandoned  to  the  care  of  the  lowest  servant,  or 
the  tricks  of  children ;  so  that,  instead  of  improving,  he 
must  loose  by  his  edjucation ;  and  if  there  were  not  a  fund 
of  good  qualities,  he  would  certainly  lose  them  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  treated.  He  is  the  may-game  of  the 
rustics,  who  beat  him  with  staffs,  overload  him,  and  make 
him  work  beyond  his  strength.  We  do  not  consider,  that 
the  Ass  would  be  in  himself,  and  with  respect  to  us,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  best  formed,  and  most  distinguished  of 
animals,  if  there  were  no  horse  in  the  world ;  he  is  the 
second,  instead  of  being  the  first ;  and  it  is  from  that  only, 
that  he  appears  to  be  of  no  value :  the  comparison  degrades 
him ;  we  look  at  him,  and  give  our  opinions  not  from  himself, 
but  comparatively  with  the  horse :  we  forget  that  he  is  an 
Ass,  that  he  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the 
gifis  attached  to  his  species;  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
only  think  of  the  figure  and  qualities  of  the  horse,  which 
are  wanting  in  him,  and  which  he  ought  not  to  have. 

He  is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the 

horse  is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous;  he  suffers  with 

constancy,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  chastisement  and 

.  blows ;  he  is  moderate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

his  food ;  he  is  contented  with  the  hardest  and  most  disa- 

Ereeable  herbs,  which  the  horse,  and  other  animals  will 
ave  with  disdain  ;  he  is  very  delicate  with  respect  to  his 
water,  for  he  will  drink  none  but  the  clearest,  and  from 
rivulets  which  he  is  acquainted  with ;  he  drinks  as  mode- 
rately as  he  eats,  and  does  not  put  his  nose  in  the  water 
(through  fear,  as  some  say,  of  the  shadow  of  his  ears  :)  as 
care  is  not  taken  to  currycomb  him,  he  frequently  rolls 
himself  on  the  grass,  thistles,  and  in  the  dust ;  and,  with- 
out regarding  his  load,  he  lays  himself  down  to  roll  about 
as  often  as  he  can,  and  by  this  seems  to  reproach  his  mas- 
ter, for  the  little  care  he  takes  of  him ;  for  he  does  not 
paddle  about  in  the  mud  and  in  the  water ;  he  even  fears 
to  w-et  his  feet,  and  will  turn  out  of  his  road  to  avoid  the 
cuud  ;  hi^j  legs  are  also  drier  and  cleaner  than  the  horse  ; 
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he  is  suBceplibici  of  etlucoiiuii,  and  soma  have  been'seea 
mfficienlly  dis':ip]iDed  to  be  made  a  show  of. 

In  iheir  earliest  youth,  they  are  sprightly,  and  oveu 
handsoHiGi  they  are  light  and  genieel;  but,  either  from 
age  or  had  treatment,  they  soon  loae  ii,  and  become  slow, 
jndocil*;,  and  headstrong.  Pliny  assures  us,  that,  when 
ihey  separate  the  mother  from  the  young  one,  she  will  go 
through  fire  to  recover  it.  The  Ass  is  also  slronglr  at- 
tached to  his  master,  notwithstanding  he  is  usually  ill 
treated  ;  he  will  smell  him  afar  oflT,  and  can  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  men  ;*  he  also  knowi  the  places  where 
he  has  lived,  and  the  ways  which  he  has  frequented  :  his 
ayes  are  good,  and  his  smell  acute;  his  ears  are  excel 
lent,  which  has  also  contribuleil  to  his  being  numbered 
among  timid  animals,  which  it  is  pretended  have  all 
the  healing  extremely  delicate,  and  the  ears  long ;  when 
be  is  overloaded,  he  shows  it  by  lowering  his  head 
and  bending  down  his  ears  ;  (vhen  he  is  greatly  abused, 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a  most 
disagreeable  manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  derision 
and  scom;  if  his  eyes  are  covered  over,  he  remains  mo- 
tionless ;  and  when  he  is  laid  down  on  his  side  and  his 
bcadis  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  one  eye  rests  on  the 
pvund,  and  thai  the  other  is  cov-ered  with  a  piece  of  wood 
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bray  very  low ;  and,  though  ihey  seem  to  make  the 
efibrts,  and  the  same  motions  of  the  throat,  yet  their  cry 
cannot  be  heard  far  off. 

Of  all  the  animals  covered  mth  hair,  the  Ass  is  least 
subject  to  vermin ;  he  has  never  any  lice,  which  apparent- 
ly proceeds  from  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  the  sldn, 
which  is  certainly  harder  than  in  the  greatest  part  of  other 
quadrupeds ;  and  it  is  for  the  saine  reason  that  he  is  much 
less  sensible  than  the  horse  to  the  whip,  and  the  sting  oi 
the  flies. 

At  two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  first  middle  incisive 
teeth  fall  out,  and  afterward  the  other  incisive  at  the  side 
of  the  first  fall  also,  and  are  renewed  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  horse ;  the  age  of  the 
Ass  is  also  known  by  his  teeth ;  the  third  incisive  on  each 
side  ascertains  it,  as  in  the  horse. 

The  Ass  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  lives 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  They  sleep  less  than  the 
horse,  and  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep  unless  when  quite 
tired. 

There  are  among  Asses  different  races,  as  among  hor- 
ses ;  but  they  are  much  less  known,  because  they  have 
not  been  taken  the  same  care  of,  or  followed  with  the  same 
attention  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  came  all  origi- 
nally from  warm  climates.  Aristotle  assures  us,  that  there 
were  none  in  his  time  in  Scythia,  nor  in  the  other  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Scythia,  nor  even  in  Gaul,  which,  he 
says,  is  a  cold^climate ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cold  climate 
either  prevents  them  from  procreating  their  species,  or 
causes  them  to  degenerate  ;  and  that  this  last  circumstance 
is  the  reason  that  they  are  small  and  weak  in  Illyria, 
Thrace,  and  Epirus.  They  appear  to  have  come  original- 
ly from  Arabia,  and  to  have  passed  from  Arabia  into 
Egypt,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy, 
from  Italy  into  France,  and  afterward  into  Germany,  En- 
gland, and  lastly  into  Sweden,  9ic, ;  for  they  are,  in  fact, 
weak  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate. They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  En- 
gland subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  all  the 
various  breeds  of  Asses,  the  Spanish  breed  is  by  far  the 
finest.  They  are  often  found  of  the  height  of  fifteen  hands, 
and  the  value  of  a  hundred  guineas. 

The  Latins,  after  the  Greeks,  have  called  the  Wild 
Ass,  Angra;  which  animal  must  not  be  confounded,  as 


ooniti  DBluraliaEa  and  man}-  tiuvellers  have  done,  with  (be 
zebra ;  of  nhicb  we  shall  give  a  separate  history,  betranse 
the  zebra  is  of  a  different  species  frotn  the  Ass,  The  An- 
gra  or  Wild  Ass,  is  not  striped  like  the  zebra,  and  is  not 
near  so  elegant  in  figure.  Wild  Asses  are  found  in  some 
of  ihe  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  particularly  in  thai 
of  Cerigo ;  there  are  also  many  in  the  deserts  of  Libya 
and  Numidia ;  ihev  are  gray,  and  run  so  fast  that  the  hor- 
ses of  Barbary  only  can  beat  them  in  hunting.  When 
they  see  a  man,  they  give  a  loud  cry,  turn  themselves 
sboiit,  and  stop,  and  do  not  atiernpt  to  dy  till  they  find  he 
comes  near  them ;  they  are  taken  in  snares  made  with 
ropes,  and  go  in  troops  both  to  pasturage  and  to  drink ; 
their  flesh  is  also  eaitn.  There  were  also,  iii  the  time  of 
Harmol,  Wild  Asses  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  btil  leas 
than  those  of  Africa,  and  Pietro  della  Valle  soys,  he  has 
seen  a  Wild  Ass  at  Bassora,  whose  Ggure  differed  in  no 
leepecl  from  a  domestic  on»;  he  was  only  of  a  lighter  co- 
lour, and  had,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  a  stripe  of  white  ; 
he  was  also  much  livelier,  and  lighter  in  hunting,  than 
As^res  ti?ually  are. 

Neither  Asses  nor  horses  were  originoUy  found  in  Ame- 
ricB,  though  ihe  climate,  and  especially  of  that  part  called 
North  America,  is  as  good  for  ibem  as  any  other:  ihose 
which  the  Spaniards  have  transported  from  Europe,  and 

which  ih'.'v  liuvr  I.. II  i„  Lbr  \V,M  IniJii^s  niiil  nil  llie  Conli- 
nent.  haiij'  sr.Mlly  mul'.. plied  ;  ami  in  .^ome  part".  Wild 
Asses  are  i'ourid  in  irnufi:^,  and  are  taken  in  snares  like  wild 
horses.  The  Wild  Asses  nf  America  will  not  suffer  a 
horse  to  live  among  ihem.  Wo  lo  the  hnrse  thai  chances 
to  stray  into  the  pasture  where  ihev  are  feedini;  in  bands. 
They  fall  upon  him.  and  bile  and  kick  him,  till  he  ceases 
to  exist. 

The  Asa  with  the  mare  produces  large  mules,  and  the 
horse  with  Ihe  she  Ass  produces  ?ma]|  mules,  diffi^ring 
from  the  first  in  many  reFpctl.-.  We  shall  finish  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  Ass  wiili  thai  nf  ii^  properties,  and  the 
tises  to  which  the  animal  may  bo  applied. 

As  Wild  Asses  are  unknown  in  these  climates,  we  can- 
not in  reality  say  whether  the  flesh  is  good  to  eat ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  .flesh  uf  the  domestic  Ass  is  exlremely  bad, 
and  hiirder  than  that  of  the  horse.  The  raiik  of  the  Ass, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  npprnvej  and  spfclfic  remedy  for 
certain  complaint^  and  its  use  vas  known  from  the  Greeks 


• 
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to  US :  that  it  may  Lc  good  in  its  kind,  we  shouU  choose  a 
youDg  healthy  she  Ass,  full  of  flesh,  which  has  lately  foal- 
ed, and  which  has  not  since  heen  with  the  male  :  care  must 
be  taken  to  feed  her  well  with  hay,  wheat,  and  grass,  with 
particular  care  not  to  let  the  milk  cool,  and  not  even  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  air,  which  will  spoil  it  in  a  little  time. 

The  skin  of  the  Ass  is  used  for  different  purposes,  such 
as  to  make  drums,  shc^s,  &c.,  and  thick  parchment  for 
pocket  books,  which  is  slightly  varnished  over:  it  is  also 
of  Asses*  skin  that  the  orientals  make  the  sagri,  which  we 
call  shagreen.  The  roughness  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
produced  by  art. 

The  Ass  is,  perhaps  with  respect  to  himself,  the  animal 
which  can  carry  the  greatest  weight ;  and  as  it  costs  but 
little  to  feed  him,  and  he  scarcely  requires  any  care,  he  is 
of  great  use  in  the  country,  at  the  mill,  &;c.,  he  also  serves 
to  ride  on,  as  all  his  paces  are  gentle,  and  he  stumbles  less 
than  the  horse :  he  is  frequently  put  to  the  plough  in  coun- 
tries where  the  earth  is  light,  and  his  dung  is  an  excellent 
manure  to  enrich  hard  moist  lands. 

The  Ass,  like  some  other  animals,  and  some  birds,  pos- 
sesses in  great  perfection  the  power  of  finding  his  way 
home,  when  lost  at  a  great  distance.  An  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their  excellent  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology.  In  March,  1816,  an  Ass,  the  pro- 
perty of  Captain  Dundas,  R.  N.  then  at  Malta,  was  shipped 
on  board  the  Isler  frigate.  Captain  Forrest,  bound  from 
Gibraltar  for  that  island.  The  vessel  having  struck  on 
some  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gat,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  Ass  was  thrown  overboard,  to  give  it  a  chance 
of  swimming  to  land,  a  poor  one,  for  the  sea  was  running 
so  high,  that  a  boat  which  left  the  ship  was  lost.  A  few 
days  afterward,  however,  when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar 
were  opened  in  the  morning,  the  Ass  presented  himself  for 
admittance,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Weeks,  a 
merchant,  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  this  gentleman,  who  imagined  that,  from  some 
accident,  the  animal  had  never  been  shipped  on  board  the 
Ister.  On  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  repair,-  the  mystery 
was  explained ;  and  it  turned  out,  that  \'aliante  (as  the  Ass 
was  called,)  had  not  only  swam  safely  to  shore,  but,  with- 
out guide,  compass,  or  travelling  map,  had  found  his  way 
from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  through  a  mouniair  ^is  and  intricate  coun* 
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he  lives;  instead  of  which,  the  horse,  and  the  grea  est  pan 
of  other  animals,  in  a  few  years  impoverish  the  best  pas- 
ture land. 

Tha'^  the  Ox  is  not  so  proper  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
camel,  dec.,  for  carrying  burthens,  the  form  of  his  back  and 
loins  demonstrates ;  but  the  thickness  of  his  neck,  and  the 
broadness  of  his  shoulders  sufficiently  indicate  that  he  is 
proper  for  drawing,  and  carrying  the  yoke ;  it  is  also,  in 
this  mann^  that  he  draws  with  the  most  advantage,  and  it 
is  singular  that  this  custom  is  not  general. 

Throughout  some  of  the  French  provinces  they  formerly 
obliged  him  to  draw  with,  his  horns,  for  which  the  only 
reason  they  gave  was,  that  when  harness  is  fixed  to  his 
horns,  he  is  managed  with  more  ease :  his  head  is  very 
strong,  and  he  draws  very  well  in  this  manner,  but  with 
much  less  advantage  than  when  he  draws  by  the  shoul- 
ders. He  seems  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  the  plough ;  the 
size  of  his  body,  the  slowness  of  his  motions,  the  shortness 
of  his  legs,  and  even  his  tranquillity  and  patience  when  ha 
labours,  seem  to  concur  in  rendering  him  proper  for .  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  more  capable  than  any  other 
of  overcoming  the  constant  resistance  that  the  earth  oppo- 
ses to  his  efibrts. 

In  those  species  of  animals  which'  man  has  formed  into 
flocks,  and  where  the  multiplication  is  the  principal  object, 
the  female  is  more  necessary,  more  useful  than  the  male ; 
the  produce  of  the  Cow  is  a  benefit  which  grows,  and 
which  is  renewed  every  instant ;  the  flesh  of  the  calf  is 
healthy  and  delicate ;  the  milk  is  the  food  of  children ; 
butter  relishes  the  greatest  part  of  our  victuals,  and  cheese 
is  the  common  food  of  the  country  people  ;  how  many  poor 
families  are,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  live  on  their  cow ! 
These  same  men  who  every  day,  and  from  morning  to 
night,  groan  with  anguish,  exhausted  with  continual  la- 
bour, gain  nothing  from  the  earth  but  black  bread,  and  are 
obliged  to  give  to  others  the  flour,  the  substance  of  their 
grain  ;  it  is  through  them,  and  not  for  them,  that  the  har- 
vests are  abundant ;  these  same  men  who  breed  and  multi- 
ply catile,  who  take  care  of  and  are  constantly  occupied . 
with  them,  dare  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  the 
flesh  of  the  beasts  they  are  forbidden  to  eat,  reduced  as 
they  are  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  brutality  of  other  men,  to  live  like  horses,  on  barley 
and  oats,  or  on  common  herbs,  and  sour  milk. 


THE  COW. 

At  eighteen  monlhs  old,  ihe  Cow  is  arrived  at  puben^, 
and  ihe  Bull  when  he  arrives  at  two  years;  but  ihnug-h 
they  can  continue  iheir  species  at  this  age,  it  is  better  to 
■lay  till  they  are  three  years  old  before  they  are  suffered  to 
procreate ;  ihe  airetigih  of  these  aoiinals  is  greatest  from 
three  years  old  till  nine  ;  after  this,  neither  Oows  nor  Bulla 
are  fit  for  any  thin^  but  to  fatten  for  the  slaughter:  as  at 
two  years  of  age  they  are  almost  at  their  full  growth,  iho 
lengthof  their  Uves  is  aboutfourteeoyears,  and  they  seldom 
lice  longer  than  fifteen. 

In  stature  t!ie  Bi/ll  equals  the  horse,  but  he  is  much 
atronger  made  in  all  parts  of  hi=  body,  partiruiarly  about  the 
neck  and  head ;  his  horns  are  ihieh  and  large,  and  when 
enraged,  he  gores  and  tosses  both  man  and  beast,  Thisi 
animal  is  very  short  lived  for  his  size  and  strength,  seldom 
eiceedi»g  a  in  teen  yeafs. 

The  dullest  and'most  idle  animals  are  not  those  which 
ileep  the  soundest,  or  the  longest.  The  Ox  sleeps,  but 
his  sleep  is  short,  and  not  very  sound:  for  he  awakes  at 
the  leatt  noise :  be  usually  lies  on  hia  left  side,  and  that 
Iddaey  b  always  Isrgfer  and  fatter  than  the  kidney  on  tfw 
right  side. 

Oxt^n,  like  oilipr  donu-ur  aiiimDJ?,  diff.-r  in  colour;  but 
red  appears  ihc  rnosi  fummon,  anil  the  redder  they  are,  the 
more  ihey  are  esteemed.  It  is  snid,  that  Oxen  of  a  bay 
colour  Inst  longest ;  that  those  of  a  brown  colour  are  sooner 
fatigued  and  shorter  lived  :  that  the  gray,  brindled,  and 
while  are  not  proper  for  work,  and  arc  only  fit  to  be  fatted 
for  slaughter;  but  whatever  colour  the  coal  of  the  Ox  is 
of,  it  should  be  shinini;,  Ihi.-k,  and  soft  lo  the  touch  ;  for  if 
it  is  rough  and  uneven,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
animal  is  not  well,  or,  at  least,  that  he  is  not  of  a  strong 
constitution. 

The  Oi  should  only  be  worked  from  three  years  old 
to  ten  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  take  h  im  ihen  from  the  plough, 
in  order  lo  fatten  and  sell  him,  as  [he  flesh  will  be  better 
than  if  he  be  kepi  longer.  The  age  of  this  animal  is  known 
by  bis  leeth  and  horns.  The  first  from  teeth  fall  out 
when  he  is  ten  months  old,  and  are  replaced  by  others 
which  are  larger  and  not  so  white :  at  sixteen  months  those 
on  each  side  of  ihc  middle  icetli  drop  out,  and  are  replaced 
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by  Others ;  and  at  three  years  old,  all  the  incisive  teeth  are 
renewed :  they  are  then  all  long,  white,  and  even ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  Ox  advances  in  years,  they  decay,  and 
become  unequal  and  black.  The  horns  fall  off  at  three 
years,  and  these  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which,  like 
the  second  teeth,  fail  off  no  more  ;  only  those  of  the  Ox  and 
the  Cow  grow  larger  and  longer  than  those  of  the  Bull ; 
the  growth  of  these  second  horns  is  not  uniform.  The  first 
year,  that  is  to  say,  the  fourth  year  of  the  age  of  the  Ox, 
two  little  pointed  horns  sprout,  which  are  even,  and  termi- 
nate  at  the  head  by  a  kind  of  knob ;  the  following  year  this 
knob  grows  from,  the  head,  pushed  out  by  a  cylinder  of  horn, 
which  forms  and  terminates  also  by  another  knob,  and  so 
on ;  for  as  long  as  the  animal  lives,  the  horns  grow  :  these 
knobs  become  annular  knots,  which  are  easily  to  be. distin- 
guished in  the  horns,  and  by  which  also  the  age  may  be 
easily  known,  by  reckoning  three  years  for  the  first  knob 
next  the  point  of  the  horn,  and  one  year  more  for  each  of 
the  intervals  between  the  other  knobs. 

The  breeds  of  Oxen,  especially  in  England,  where  mucK 

Sdns  have  been  taken  to  improve  them,  are  numerous, 
ne  of  the  largest  kinds  is  the  Kvloe  Ox.  It  is  a  Scotch 
breed  of  cattle,  chiefly  of  a  black  colour,  with  thick  hides, 
much  hair,  and  frequently  large  and  long  horns.  .  They 
fatten  well,  and  frequently  attain  to  a  great  size.  Mr. 
Culley  mentions  one  which  weighed  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  a  half  The  name  of  Kyloe 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  crossed  the  kyles, 
or  ferries,  with  which  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  abound. 

The  horse  eats  night  and  day,  slowly,  but  almost  con- 
tinually ;  the  Ox,  on  the  contrary,  eats  quick,  and  takes  in 
a  short  time  all  the  food  which  he  requires  after  which  he 
ceases  eating,  and  lies  down  to  ruminate.  This  difference 
arises  from  the  different  conformation  of  the  stomachs  of 
these  animals.  The  Ox,  of  whose  stomachs  the  two  first 
form  but  one  bag  of  a  vast  capacity,  can  in  both  of  them, 
without  inconvenience,  at  the  same  time  receive  grass, 
which  it  afterward  ruminates  and  digests  at  leisure.  The 
horse,  whose  stomach  is  small,  and  can  receive  but  a  small 
quantity  of  grass,  is  filled  successively,  in  proportion  as  he 
digests  it,  and  it  passes  into  the  intestines,  where  is  per- 
formed the  principal  decomposition  of  the  food. 

Chewing  the  cud  is  but  a  vomiting  without  straining, 
occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  first  stomach  on  the  food 


which  it  contains.  The  Ox  fills  the  two  first  stomaclis,  the 
paunch,  and  the  brg.  which  is  but  a  portion  of  the  pauiii.'h, 
as  much  as  he  can.  This  membrane  acts  with  forco  on  the 
grass  which  it  conlaina ;  ii  is  chewed  but  a  little,  and  iii 
quantity  is  peatly  increased  by  fermentaiion.  Were  the 
fnod  lifjuid,  this  force  of  contraction  would  t 
pass  by  the  third  stomach,  which  only  c 
the  other  by  a  narrow  conveyance,  and  cannot  admit  such 
dry  loodi  or,  at  least,  can  only  admit  the  moister  parts. 
The  food  must,  therefore,  necessarily  pass  up  again  into 
the  (Esophagus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  latter  than  the  orifice 
of  the  conduit,  and  the  animal  again  chews  and  macerates 
it,  and  moistens  it  afresh  with  his  salivai  he  reduces  it  to 
a  paste,  liquid  enough  for  it  lo  go  into  this  conduit,  which 
parses  into  the  third  stomach,  where  it  is  again  macerated 
before  it  goes  into  the  fourth  ;  and  it  is  in  the  last  stomach 
that  the  cecomposlijon  of  the  hay  is  finished,  which  is  re- 
duced to  a  perfect  mucilage. 

What  chiefly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  explication  is, 
that  as  lon^  as  the  animals  suck,  and  ore  fed  with  milk 
and  other  liquid  aliments,  ihey  do  not  chew  the  cud  ;  and 
that  they  chew  the  cud  much  more  in  winter,  when  they 
are  fed  with  dry  food,  than  in  summer,  when  they  eat  tendei 

Good  milk  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin ;  its  consis- 
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all  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  they  can  touch  with  tl.eir 
dung.  When  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  raise  up 
ihe  hair  of  their  coats  with  their  tongues,  which  are  very 
rough,  and  they  swallow  this  hair  in  great  quantities.  As 
this  substance  cannot  digest,  it  remains  in  the  stomach, 
and  forms  round  smooth  balls,  which  are  sometimes  of  so 
considerable  a  size,  that  they  incommode  them,  and  prevent 
their  digestion,  by  remaining  in  the  stomach.  These  knobs 
in  time  get  covered  with  a  brown  crust,  which  is  somewhat 
hard  ;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  only  a  thick  mucilage,  which, 
by  rubbing  and  coaction,  becomes  hard  and  shining ;  it  is 
never  found  any  where  bat  in  the  paunch,  and  if  any  ot 
the  hair  gets  into  the  other  stomachs,  it  does  not  remain 
any  more  than  in  the  bowels,  but  seems  to  pass  with  the 
aliment. 

Animals  which  have  incisive  teeth,  such  as  the  horse, 
and  the  ass,  in  both  jaws,  bite  short  grass  more  easily  than 
those  which  want  incisive  teeth  in  the  superior  jaw ;  and 
if  the  sheep  and  the  goat  bite  the  closest,  it  is  because  they 
are  small,  and  their  lips  are  thin.  -  But  the  Ox,  whose 
lips  are  thick,  can  only  bite  long  grass ;  and  it  is  for  thrs 
reason  that  they  do  no  harm  to  the  pasture  on  which  they 
live,  as  they  can  only  bite  ofi*  the  tops  of  the  young  grass  * 
they  do  not  stir  the  roots,  and  for  this  reason  scarcely  hurt 
the  growth  ;  instead  of  which,  the  sheep  and  the  goat  bite  so 
close  that  they  destroy  the  stalk  and  spoil  the  root.  Besides 
the  horse  chooses  the  most  delicate  grass,  and  leaves  the 
largest  to  grow,  the  stalks  of  which  are  hard;  instead  of 
this,  the  Ox  bites  these  thick  stalks,  and  by  little  and  little 
destroys  the  coarse  grass ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  some  years 
the  field  in  which  the  horse  has  lived  becomes  a  very  bad 
one,  whilst  that  on  which  the  Ox  has  broused  becomes  fine 
pasture, 

THE  SHEER. 


We  can  no  longer  doubt,  that  animals  which  are  actual- 
ly domestic,  were  formerly  wild  :  those  whose  history  has 
already  been  given,  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  it ;  and 
there  are  still  wild  horses,  wild  asses,  and  wild  bulls.  But 
man,  who  has  conquered  so  many  millions  of  individuals, 
ran  he  boast  of  having  conquered  on  entiVe  species  ?  As  , 
ihey  were  all  created  without  his  participation,  may  he 
noi  also  believe  that  they  all  hare  had  orders  to  grow  with- 
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out  his  help?  If  we  consider,  neveriheleas,  the  weskneiM 
Dnd  siupidiiy  of  ibe  Sheep,  and  &i  ihe  same  lime  reflect 
that  this  aiiimiil,  without  defence,  cannot  find  i>ar<:ly  in 
flight ;  (hat  he  has  for  hia  enemies  all  devouring  animals, 
which  Beem  to  seek  him  ii>  preference  to  any  other,  and  to 
devour  him  by  choice  ;  that  formerly  this  vpecies  produced 
but  few :  that  each  individual  lived  but  a  short  lime  ;  we 
shall  be  tempted  to  think  that,  from  the  beginning,  Sheep 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  man  ;  that  they  had  oceiuiioa 
for  bis  protection  to  subsist,  nni  of  hie  care  to  multiply; 
since  it  ia  a  fact,  that  there  are  no  wild  Sheep  in  the  de- 
serts ;  that  in  all  places  where  man  does  nul  rule,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  wolf  reign  by  force  and  by  cruelty  ;  thai 
these  animals  of  blood  and  carnage  all  hve  long,  and  mul- 
tiply much  more  than  Sheep:  and  ip  short,  that  if  we 
were  now  to  abandon  the  flocks  which  we  have  rendered 
so  numerous,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed  before  ouc 
eyes,  and  the  species  would  be  eniirely  amiihilaied  by  the 
voraciousness  of  its  numberless  enemies. 

The  Sheep  is  indeed  absolutely  without  resource  and 
without  defence.  The  Ram  has  but  feeble  arms ;  his  cou- 
rage is  nothing  but  a  petulance  useless  lo  himself,  incan- 
renient  lo  others,  and  which  is  destroyed  by  cosiraLiaiLtt 
The  Wether  Sheep  are  still  more  timoniaa  than  Ewes  j  it 
is  throng  fesr  ihni  ihey  ctiiher  so  oflen  in  trnops:  the 
smnlleMno.se,  t..  wlii.li' Ur^v  are  iina.ruMom.-d,  is  suffi- 
cient to  mtike  iheiri  fly,  and  eel  close  lo^eiher.  This  fear 
is  attended  with  the  preiiiefii  stupidity ;  for  they  know  not 
how  to  fly  the  danijer,  nor  do  they  even  seem  to  fi'el  the 

they  are,  either  in  roin  or  ^now ;  and  lo  oblig-e  ihcm  to 
change  their  situation,  they  must  have  a  chief,  who  i->  in- 
trusted to  walk  first,  and  whom  they  will  follow  step  by 
step.  This  chief  will  remain  ivith  the  rest  of  the  ll.,i.-k, 
wiihonl  molioi),  in  the  same  place,  if  he  be  not  driven  from 
it  by  the  shepherd,  or  the  lioij  which  guards  them,  whu,  in 
fact,  watches  for  their  safety,  defends,  directs,  and  supa- 

■  Buffon  tliea  InjusllTe  In  Ihc  shB-i>.    It  la  pnly  In  Ills  IhoTOBehly  iliinl<i#- 
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rates  them,  assembles  them  together,  and  communicates  to 
them  motions  not  their  own.  Goats,  which  in  many- 
things  resemble  Sheep,  have  much  more  understanding. 

But  this  animal,  so  cowardly  in  itself,  so  wanting  in  sen- 
timent and  interior  qualities,  is  to  man  the  most  valuable 
of  all  animals,  and  the  most  useful,  both  for  his  present 
and  future  support.  Of  itself  it  supplies  our  greatest  ne- 
cessities. It  furnishes  us  both  with  food  and  clothing. 
Without  reckoning  the  particular  advantages  we  have 
from  the  milk,  the  skin,  and  even  the  bowels,  the  bones 
and  the  dung  of  this  animal  seem  to  evince  that  nature 
has  given  it  nothing  but  what  turns  out  useful  to  man. 

These  animals,  whose  understanding  is  so  simple,  are 
also  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  for  they  cannot  walk 
long;  travelling  weakens  and  exhausts  them;  and  when 
they  run,  they  pant  and  are  soon  out  of  breath.  The  great 
heat  of  the  sun  is  as  disagreeable  to  them  as  too  much 
moisture,  cold,  or  snow.  They  are  subject  to  many  dis- 
orders, the  greatest  part  of  which  are  contagious ;  super- 
abundance of  fat  sometimes  kills  them,  and  always  pre- 
vents them  from  having  young  ones.  They  suffer  a  great 
deal  in  having  young,  have  frequent  abortions,  and  require 
more  care  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

At  one  year  old,  Sheep  lose  the  two  front  teeth  of  the 
inferior  jaw ;  and  almost  every  one  knows  that  they  have 
no  incisive  teeth  in  the  superior  jaw ;  at  eighteen  months 
old,  the  two  neighbouring  teeth  of  the  two  first  that  fell, 
fall  also ;  and,  at  three  years  old,  they  are  all  replaced ; 
they  are  then  even,  and  tolerably  white ;  but,  in  proportion 
as  the  animal  becomes  older,  they  become  uneven  and  black. 
The  age  of  the  Ram  is  also  known  by  his  horns,  which 
show  themselves  in  the  first  year  and  frequently  from  the 
birth ;  they  grow  every  year  a  ring,  which  is  a  mark 
round,  and  continue  growing  till  death.  Most  commonly, 
the  Sheep  have  no  horns  ;  but  they  have  bony  prominenc«5S 
on  their  heads,  in  the  same  part  where  the  horns  of  the 
Rams  grow;  there  are,  notwithstanding,  some  Sheep 
which  have  two,  and  even  four  horns.  These  Sheep  are 
like  the  others ;  their  horns  are  five  or  six  inches  long, 
but  less  turned  than  those  of  the  Ram ;  and  when  there 
are  four  horns,  the  two  exterior  ones  are  shorter  than 
the  two  others. 

Sheep  carry  their  young  five  months,  and  drop  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siitth ;  they  usually  produce  but  one 


Lunb,  and  someirmes  tivoi  in  warm  climates  ihey  may 
produce  twice  a  year,  but  \n  cold  climates  ihey  produce  but 
oncp  a  year. 

The  Sheep  has  great  plenty  of  nnilk  for  five  or  six 
moQlhs.  This  milk  is  tolerable  food  for  children,  and  for 
poor  people  in  the  country ;  and  they  make  good  cheese 
with  il,  especially  when  it  is  mixed  with  cow's  milk. 

Id  dry  soils,  and  in  high  grounds,  where  wild  ihyme 
and  other  odoriferous  herbs  abound,  tbe  fle^h  of  the  Sheep 
is  of  a  mucbbetierquality  thai)  when  il  is  fed  in  lowpiaina 
and  humid  valleys,  unless  ihese  plains  are  sandy  and  near 
the  sea;  because  then  all  tbe  herbs  imbibe  a  saltne^s,  and 
the  flesh  of  mutton  is  no  where  so  good  ua  in  these  salt 
meadows ;  the  Sheep's  milk  is  also  more  abundant,  and  of 
a  belter  flavour  ;  as  nothing  is  more  pleasing  lo  the  tasta 
of  these  animals  than  salt,  so  noltiing  is  more  salutary  for 
them  when  it  is  given  to  them  in  moderation  ;  and  in  some 
places  they  put  into  the  sheep-pen  a.  bag  of  salt,  or  a  salt 
ilone,  which  ihey  will  all  lick  by  turns. 

Nothing  contributes  more' to  fallen  slleep,  than  lo  give 
lliem  water  in  greai  quaniiiy  ;  and  nothing  prevents  this 
advantage  so  much  as  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

We  frequently  find  worms  in  the  livers  of  animals  ;  and 
in  the  Journal  des  Savana  there  is  a  description  of  worms 
found  in  the  livers  of  Sheep  and  osen,  as  also  in  the  Ger- 
r-iMK  E|.hM„,.Tul.'<.  Chi.'  w.uild  ihiiik  Lhiit  lb--.-  Hncular 
w(,ri.-,.s  vveru  unIv  );-.n,i,!  ,u  lliu  hvL-r>  of  iiiiii..ul.-i  iviiirh  ■.■hew 
llie  cud  ;  but  .\ir.  DaubE-iiton  ba^  found  ^omc,  which  ex- 
iL'ily  resemble  ihem,  in  llic  liver  of  ilio  ass;  and  it  is  pro- 
h:ible  ihiil  they  may  be  found  in  the  livers  of  oihcr  animals. 
It  li!i^  al-o  been  raid,  ihal butterflies  have  been  found  in  the 


Tbe  operation  of  sheep  shearing  is 

lerformed  once  a  year. 
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id  preferable  to  gray,  brown,  or  black,  because  in  dyeing  it 
will  take  any  colour.  For  the  quality,  that  which  is  smooth 
is  better  than  that  which  is  frizzled ;  it  is  also  said*  that 
Sheep  whose  wool  is  frizzled  are  not  so  healthy  as  others. 
Another  considerable  advantage  may  be  made  of  Sheep^ 
which  is,  by  letting  them  be  on  ground  we  wish  to  improTe. 
The  dung,  the  urine,  and  the  heat  of  the  bodies  of  these 
animals,  will  in  a  little  time  enrich  the  most  exhausted, 
cold,  and  infertile  ground.  A  hundred  Sheep,,  in  one  sum- 
mer, \N  ill  enrich  eight  acres  of  land  for  six  years.  ^ 

The  ancients  have  said,  that  all  animals  which  chew  the 
cud,  have  suet ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  the  ox,  the  oheept 
and  the  goat ;  and  that  of  the  goat  is  more  abandaDt, 
whiter,  drier,  firmer,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  any  other. 
Grease  differs  from  suet,  by  being  always  soft;  instead  of 
which,  the  fat  gets  harder  as  it  gets  colder ;  and  it  is  mostlj 
about  the  loins  that  this  suet  is  amassed  in  the  greatest 
Quantities,  and  the  left  loin  has  always  a  larger  quantity 
than  the  right.  Sheep  have  no  other  fat  about  them  hot 
suet ;  and  this  mAter  is  so  predominant  in  their  habit,  that 
all  the  extremities  of  the  body  are.  edged  with  it ;  OTen  the 
blood  contains  a  considerable  quantity. 

The  wool  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  is  finer  than  the 
wool  in  France. 

Those  animals  with  large,  long  tails,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to  which  travellers  have  gi?«i 
the  name  of  Barbary  Sheep,  appear  to  be  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  our  Sheep,  as  well  as  the  Lamb  of  America. 

THE  GOAT. 

The  species  of  animals  are  all  separated  by  such  a  nar- 
row interval,  that  there  seems  between  them  only  the  ne- 
cessary space  to  draw  a  line  of  separation.  The  ass  mig^ 
almost  replace  the  horse  ;  and  if  the  species  of  sheep  weie 
to  fail,  that  of  the  Goat  might  supply  the  loss.  The  Goat» 
like  the  sheep,  furnishes  milk,  and  even  in  greater  abund- 
ance ;  she  also  has  suet  in  abundance ;  her  hair,  though 
rougher  than  wool,  serves,  however,  to  make  very  good 
stuffs ;  and  her  skin  is  worth  more  than  the  skin  of  the 
sheep.  The  fiesh  of  the  young  Goat  also  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  lamb.  These  auxiliary  species  are  wflder  and 
more  robust  than  the  principal  species.  The  ass  and 'the 
Goat  do  not  require  so  much  care  as  the  horse  and  ths 


■heep  ;  fnr  iliey  ivery  wbcre  find  food  to  Juppon  ihem,  and 
broLise  equallv  on  plants  of  all  kinJs,  even  coirse  herbs,  and 
huEh^s  with  liiorns  on  ihem.  They  are  less  affected  with 
the  iniempemntte  of  the  climale  ;  they  can  do  belter  with- 
out the  help  of  man  ;  and  the  leas  dependance  they  have 
on  'IS, the  more  they  seem  to  belong  to  nature. 

Although  the  Goat  is  a  distinct  species,  and  perhaps 
more  distant  from  that  of  the  sheep  than  the  species  of  the 
nss  is  from  that  of  the  horee,  yet  the  Goat  will  willingly 
conple  with  the  sheep,  as  the  a^s  with  the  mare,  and  are 
sometimt^s  prolific ;  but  they  have  never  introduced  any 
intermediate  species  between  the  Goat  and  the  sheep. 
These  two  tspecies  are  distinct,  remaining  constantly  sepa- 
rated, and  always  at  the  same  distiince  from  each  other,  and 
have  never  been  chang'ed  by  this  mixture,  or  prnduced  any 
new  stock,  or  new  breed  of  intermediate  animals  ;  for  tbey 
have,  at  most,  only  produced  different  individuals,  ivhick 
has  no  influence  on  the  unity  of  each  primitive  species,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  confirms  the  reality  of  tneii  differ- 
ent characteristics. 

The  Goat  has  naturally  more  uiJerslanding,  and  can 
shift  better  for  herself  than  the  sheep ;  she  comes  Toliui- 
(atily,  and  is  easily  familiarized ;  she  is  sensible  of  cain- 
aes  and  capable  of  attachment  she  is  also  stronger  light- 
er    T.nr:-  i"  \  i  I        t  m  d   I  1       h     p      1  e       1  vely, 

Gm     J  I  1  I  ir    f    d  of 


nusc    hauler  1 1       t,    il        a    t\  1     11    h 

of  li  f  orga       "ill  il  e    er  c    of  he  bol\    ar 
Fc  enl  for  ihp  p  t  h     e  and  rap  J   \    of  the^e  i 
vh    hare  all  natunl  t    her 

ThiL  I  pse  an  mal  irf  mturally  fond  of  mank  nd  and 
llat  n  in  biV  pd  pla  e  ti  j  lo  ot  beco  e  w  Id  the 
fotinw  nq  T  ocic  L  s  rve  n  en  firm  In  169S  an  Eng- 
1  "h  ^P"  Pi  ht      t  put  m  r  1  acbo  r  at  the  islanJ  of  Bona- 
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vista,  two  negroes  presented  themselves  on  Doord,  and  o^ 
fered  the  English  as  many  Goats  as  they  chose  to  cany 
away.  On  the  captain  manifesting  a  degree  of  surprise  at 
this  offer,  the  negroes  observed  there  were  but  tweife  per- 
sons in  all  the  island ;  that  the  Groats  multiplied  so  fiuti 
that  they  became  troublesome;  and  that,  far  from JiaTiog 
any  difficulty  in  taking  them,  they  followed  them  with  a 
kind  of  obstmacy^  like  domestic  animals. 

Goats  go  five  months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  month ;  they  suckle  the  young  onea 
for  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  ;  so  that  it  may  be  '^ack* 
oned  about  six-and-twenty  weeks  from  the  time  of  their 
coupling  till  the  time  that  the  young  Kid  begins  to  eaL 
The  Goat  generally  produces  one  ICid,  sometimes  two^ 
very  rarely  three,  and  never  more  than  four;  and  ahe 
brings  forth  young,  from  a  year  or  eighteen  monthayla 
seven  years.  The  knobs  in  the  horns,  and  their  teeth,  aa* 
certain  their  age.  The  number  of  teeth  is  not  alwaya  the 
same  in  female  Goats ;  but  they  have  usually  fewer  thas 
the  male  Goat,  which  has  also  the  hair  rougher,  and  the 
beard  and  the  horns  longer.  These  animals,  like  OMtm 
and  sheep,  have  four  stomachs,  and  chew  the  cud.  This 
ispecies  is  more  diffused  than  the  sheep ;  and  Groats,  Ilka* 
ours,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world :  only  m 
Guinea  and  other  warm  countries  they  are  smaller,  but  m 
Muscovy  and  other  cold  climates  they  are  larger.  The 
Goats  of  Angora  and  of  Syria  have  ears  hanging  dowih 
but  are  of  the  same  species  with  ours ;  they  mix  and  pro- 
duce together,  even  in  our  climate ;  the  males  have  honia 
almost  as  long  as  the  common  Goat,  but  the  circumfeiettoa 
and  directions  are  very  different ;  they  are  extended  hoft 
zon tally  on  eachiside  of  the  head,  and  form  spirals,  aome* 
what  like  a  worm.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  ahori, 
and  first  turn  round  backward,  then  bend  down,  and  ton 
round  before,  so  much,  that  they  end  near  the  eyes ;  and 
in  some  their  circumference  and  direction  vary.  The 
male  and  female  Goat  of  Angora,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
such  as  I  have  described ;  and  these  Goats,  like  all  the 
animals  of  Syria,  have  the  hair  very  long  and  thick,  and 
so  fine  that  stuffs  have  been  made  of  it,  almost  as  handaoma 
and  glossy  as  our  silks.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  is  comoiooly 
termed  mohair. 


• 


THE  SWINE. 

f  SHALJ.  ire^;  of  the  Swine,  .he  Hog  of  Siam,  and  the 
wild  Boar,  ai  the  same  lime,  because  [hey  form  all  three 
but  ODe  and  [he  same  species;  one  is  wild,  the  other  twti 
are  domealic. 

Aristolle  first  divided  quadrupeds  into  beas[a  with  the 
hoof  entire,  [bbse  with  cloven  feet,  and  ihe  species  which 
hare  claws;  and  he  allows  thai  the  Hog  id  of  an  ambigu- 
ouB  oalure;  but  the  only  reason  he  gives  is,  that  in  Illyris 
Swine  are  found  which  have  hoofs,  aod  in  some  oiher  parts 
a  species  which  have  claws.  This  animal  is  also  a  kind 
of  exception  lo  the  two  general  rules  of  nature,  viz.  that 
the  larger  animals  are,  the  fewer  young  they  produce  ai  a 
birth  ;  and  that  or  all  animals,  those  which  have  claws  are 
the  mosl  prolific.  The  Hog,  though  in  its  make  greatly 
above  ihe  middling  size,  produces  more  than  any  such  am* 
mal,  or,  indeed,  than  any  other  quadruped., 

A^trikiDg  instance  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the  Sow  ta 
given  by  the  Rev.  G.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Selborne.  "  The  natural  terra  of  a  Hog's  life  (says  he)  is 
Kttle  knowii,  and  the  reason  is  plain — because  it  is  neither 
pnfitaible  nor  convenient  to  keep  that  lurbulent  uiinial  to 
the  full  eslent  of  its  time  ;  however,  my  neighbour,  aman 
of  subslanci',  n  lio   fiail   ii'-   Pi.\vi-iori    lo   fluJy  every  little 

advantage  lo  -i  ■■: ;    ic   ]■  -i  li.iir-br.-J   BanUim  So^v,  who 

was  as  thici;  .i  irnl  whose  belly  swept  upon 

(Jie  graunJ,  tili  -ul-  i,  l-  .iiluji  ij  (o  her  sevenleenih  year; 
at  which  peruxl  the  >ln>wi.'l  -.oine  tokens  of  age  by  the  de- 
cay of  her  letih  and  the  decline  of  her  fertility.  Fo: 
abnui  len  years  this  prolific  mother  produced  two  litters  ir 
the  year,  of  about  ten  al  u  Ume,  and  once  aliove  uveniy  a 
a  litter ;  l>ut  as  there  were  near  double  the  number  of  Pig6 
to  Iliai  of  leais,  many  died.  From  long  experience  in  the 
woi'd,  ibis  female  was  thrown  very  pagaeious  and  artful. 
When  she  found  oecasiou  lo  cor.'verse  wilh  a  Boar,  she 
used  to  open  ail  ihe  intervening  gates,  and  march,  by  her 
nelf.  up  to  a  distant  farm,  where  one  was  kept ;  and,  when 
her  purpose  wa-s  served,  would  return  by  the  same  means 
At  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  her  litters  began  to  be  reduced 
to  four  or  five;  iinil  sn^h  a  liiicr  she  exhibited  when  in 
her  fiiitiiis  pi>n.  Slic  proved,  when  fat,  good  bacon,  juicy 
and  lender  ;  the  rimi,  or  sward,  wa,'  remarkably  thin.  A* 
17* 
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a  moderate  computation,  she  was  allowed  to  have  been  thm 
fruitful  parent  of  three  hundred  Pigs ;  a  prodigious  in* 
stance  of  fecundity  in  so  large  a  quadruped." 

To  the  singularities  we  have  already  related,  we  shall 
add  another,  which  is,  that  the  fat  of  the  Hog  is  different 
from  that  of  almost  all  other  quadruped  animals,  not  only 
in  its  consistence  and  quality,  but  also  in  its  position  in 
the  body  of  the  animal.  The  fat  of  man,  and  of  animals 
which  have  no  tallow,  such  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  &e.  is 
mixed  pretty  equally  with  the  flesh ;  the  suet  in  the  ram, 
the  goat,  &c.  is  found  only  in  the  extremities  of  the  flesh ; 
but  the  fat  of  the  Hog  is  neither  mixed  with  the  flesh,  nor 
collected  at  the  extremities  of  it ;  it  covers  it  all  over,  and 
forms  a  thick,  distinct,  and  continued  bed  or  layer,  between 
the  flesh  and  the  skin.  The  Hog  has  this  in  common  with 
the  whale,  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  \he  fat  of  which 
is  only  a  kind  of  lard,  nearly  of  the  same  consistence,  but 
more  oily  than  that  of  the  Hog.  This  lard  in.  cetaceous 
animals  also  forms  beneath  the  skin  a  bed  of  many  inches 
in  thickness,  which  envelopes  the  flesh. 

There  are  only  the  Hog,  and  two  or  three  other  species 
of  animals,  which  have  defensive  or  canine  teeth  rerf 
long :  they  differ  from  the  other  teeth,  by  coming  out  at 
the  front,  and  growing  during  their  whole  lives.  In  the 
elephant  and  sea  cow  they  are  cylindrical,  and  some  feet 
in  length ;  iti  the  wild  Boar  and  male  Hog  they  are  partly 
bent  in  form  of  a  circle ;  and  I  have  seen  them  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  in  length.  They  are  not  very  deep  in  the 
socket,  and  have  also,  like  those  of  the  elephant,  a  cavity 
at  the  superior  extremity ;  but  the  elephant  and  sea  cow 
have  only  these  defensive  teeth  in  the  superior  jaw,  and 
even  want  canine  teeth  in  the  inferior  jaw ;  instead  of 
which,  the  male  Hog  and  wild  Boar  have  them  in  both  laws, 
and  thoise  of  the  inferior  are  the  most  useful  to  the  animal: 
these  are  also  the  most  dangerous;  for  it  is  with  these 
lower  tusks  the  wild  Boar  wounds. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  Hog  appears  the  most  rough  and 
unpolished.  His  voraciousness  apparently  depends  on  the 
continual  necessity  which  he  has  to  fill  the  vast  capacious- 
ness of  his  stomach.  It  is  the  roughness  of  the  hair,  the 
hardness  of  the  skin,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fat,  which 
render  these  animals  so  insensible  to  blows.  Mice  hare 
been  known  to  lodge  in  theil*  backs,  and  eat  their  fat  and 
their  skin,  without  their  seeming  sensible  »f  iL     Their 
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o  'i'  T  senses  are  ^od ;  and  the  liunianien  know  thu(  wild 
It  HiTu  both  see,  hear,  and  smel),  aL  a  great  aieiance  j  since, 
in'order  to  surprise  them,  they  wait  in  aileni:s  during  the 
iiight,  and  place  ihemselres  under  the  wind,  to  prevent  the 
Boars  perceiving  their  smell,  of  which  they  are  senslhle  at 
a  great  distance,  and  which  always  inunediateiy  malfea 
them  change  their  road. 

Tbia  imperfection  in  the  sense  of  touch  is  still  more 
'augmented  by  a  distemper  which  is  called  the  measles,  and 
whioh  renders  them  almost  absolately  insensible.  Thia 
disorder  proceeds  in  general  from  the  coarseness  of  their 
Jood  ;  for  the  wild  Boar,  which  u^^ually  lives  on  corn,  fruits, 
acorns,  and  roots,  is  not  subject  to  this  distemper,  any  more 
than  the  young  Pig  \vhilst  it  suclts.  This  is  only  to  be 
prevented  bv  keeping  the  domestic  Hog  in  a  clean  stable, 
and  giTing  him  plenty  of  wholesome  food :  by  this  means 
his  flesh  will  become  excellent  to  the  taste,  and  the  laid 
firm  and  brittle,  if,  as  I  have  seen  practised,  he  is  kept  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  he  is  killed,  in  a  clean 
stable,  without  liiier,  giving  him  no  other  food  than  dry 
com;  for  this  purpose  we  should  choose  a  Swine  of  about 
a  year  old,  full  of  flesh  and  fat. 

V^oracious  and  uncleanly  as  he  is,  the  Hog  has  BOme 
ffood  qualitiea.  If  one  of  his  own  kind  utters^  a  cry  of 
distress,  every  Hog  within  hearing  instantly  hurries  to  his 
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That  Hogs  are  not  desiitute  of  sngacily  is  proved  by  the 
long  succession  of  IdarneJ  Pit'-*  wdich,  for  so  many  years, 
has  been  trained  to  astonish   thn  multitude  at  fairs,  and 
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Other  places  wliere  nunibeis  of  persons  are  coiigregated. 
Of  their  sense  and  tractability,  Bingley,  gives  a  curious  im* 
stance  of  another  kind.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was  afforded 
by  Toomer,  the  gamekeeper  of  the  late  Sir  H.  P.  St.  John 
Mildroay,  actually  breaking  in  a  New  Forest  Sow  to  find 

fime,  back  and  stand,  nearly  as  well  as  a  pointer.  This 
ow,  when  very  young,  took  a  great  partiality  to  some 
pointer  puppies  that  Toomer,  then  under  keeper  of  Broomy 
Lodge,  in  the  New  Forest,  was  breaking.  It  played  and 
often  came  to  feed  with  them.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
occurred  to  Toomer,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  tbal  ha- 
ving broken  many  a  dog  as  obstinate  as  a  Pig,  he  would 
try  if  he  could  also  succeed  in  breaking  a  Pig.'  The  little 
animal  would  often  go  out  with  the  puppies  for  some  dis- 
tance from  home;  and  Toomer  would  entice  it  further  by 
a  sort  of  pudding  made  of  barley  meal,  which  he  carried  in 
one  of  his  pockets.  The  other  he  filled  with  stones,  which 
he  threw  at  the  Pig  whenever  she  misbehaved,  as  he  was 
not  able  to  catch  and  correct  her  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  did  his  dogs.  He  informed  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  that 
he  found  the  animal  very  tractable,  and  that  he  soon  taught 
her  what  he  wished  by  this  mode  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Sir  Henry  Mildmay  informed  me  that  he  had  fre- 
quently seen  her  out  with  Toomer,  when  she  quartered  her 
ground,  stood  when  she  came  on  game,  having  an  excel- 
lent nose,  and  backed  other  dogs  as  well  as  he  ever  saw  a 
pointer.  When  she  came  on  the  cold  scent  of  game,  she 
slackened  her  trot,  and  gradually  dropped  her  ears  and  tail 
till  she  was  certain,  and  she  then  fell  down,  on  her  knees. 
So  staunch  was  this  animal,  that  she  would  frequently  re- 
main five  minutes  and  upward  on  her  point.  As  soon  as 
the  game  rose,  she  always  returned  to  Toomer,  grunting 
very  loudly  for  her  reward  of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  im- 
mediately given  to  her.  When  Toomer  died,  his  widow 
sent  the  jPig  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who  kept  it  for  three 
years,  but  never  used  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
his  friends.  In  doing  this,  a  fowl  was  put  into  a  cabbage 
net,  and  hidden  among  the  fern  in  some  part  of  the  Park, 
and  the  extraordinary  animal  never  failed  to  point  it,  in 
the  manner  above  described.  Sir  Henry  was,  at  length, 
obliged  lO  part  with  this  Sow,  from  a  circumstance  as  sin- 
gular as  the  other  occurrences  of  her  lif^.  A  great  num- 
ber of  lambs  had  been  lost,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were 
dropped;  and  a  person  having  been  sent  to  watch  the 
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flock,  the  Biiim&.<  waa  detected  in  the  very  act  of  devouring 
a  lamb.  This  carnivorous  propensiiy  was  ascribed  lo  her 
having  been  accuatoined  to  feed  with  the  dogs,  and  lo  par- 
take of  the  flesh  on  which  they  were  fed.  Sir  Henry  sent 
her  back  to  Mrs.  Toomer,  who  sold  her  to  Mr.  Sykes,  of 
Brookwood,  in  the  New  Forest,  where  she  died  the  usual 
death  of  a  Pig,  and  was  converted  into  bacon." 

The  Wild  Boih  is  hunted  by  dogs,  or  else  taken  by 
rarprise  in  the  nighi  by  ilie  light  of  ibe  moon.  As  he  runs 
but  slowly,  leaves  a  strong  odour  behind  hint,  defends 
himself  against  the  dog^,  and  wounds  them  dangerously, 
■o  he  should  nut  be  hunted  by  dog»  designed  for  ibe  slag 
and  the  goat ;  for  this  hunting  spoils  their  scent,  and  leach- 
es them  lo  go  siowly.  The  oldest  only  should  be  attack- 
ed, and  these  are  easily  known  by  their  traces;  a  young 
wild  Boar,  of  three  years  old,  is  difficult  to  take,  Sbcause 
he  runs  a  great  way  without  stopping;  instead  of  which, 
a  wild  Boar  that  is  older  does  not  run  far,  sutlers  himselt 
to  be  closely  hunted,  and  has  no  great  fear  of  the  dogs.  In 
tbe  day,  he  usually  hides  bimsell'  in  the  thickest  and  most 
unfrequented  part  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  the  evening,  and 
at  night,  he  goes  out  to  seek  for  food.  In  summer,  when 
tba  com  is  ripe,  it  ia  easy  to  surprise  him  i  but  mostly  so 
among'  oats,  where  he  frequents  every  night.  As  soon  as 
'     'flkilM,  the-  ■  ■■      . 
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ifected  ;  and  in  an  old  wild  Boar  the  liead  only  ii 
.  eai ;  instead  of  which,  the  flesh  of  _the  young  wild  Boar 
extremely  delicate. 

No  pernon  that  has  lived  in  the  country  ever  so  little,  is 
ignorant  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  Hog  :  his  flesh  sells 
for  more  than  that  of  the  ox ;  the  lard  is  valuatile ;  the 
blood,  the  bowels,  the  viscera,  (he  feel  and  the  longue, 
when  properly  prepared,  are  all  fit  lo  eai.  The  dung  ol 
the  Hog  is  much  colder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  any  but  hot  and  Qry  lands.  The 
skin  has  its  usi.  for  saddles  arc  made  of  it;  and  brooms, 
brushe.s  and  pmicil  brushes  arc  made  of  ihe  hair.  The 
flesh  of  this  a!inii:il  takns  salt  and  saltpetre  belter  than  any 
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Europe,  in  Africa,  nnd  in  Asia,  was  not,  however,  found 
on  the  continent  of  the  New  World.  They  were  trans* 
ported  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  carried  black  Hogs  to 
the  continent,  and  to  almost  all  the  large  islands  of  Ame- 
rica ;  they  are  multiplied,  and  become  wild  in  many  pla- 
ces ;  and  resemble  our  wild  Boars,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  body  is  shorter,  the  head  larger,  and  the  skin  thick- 
er ;  and  domestic  Hogs,  in  warm  climates,  are  all  black 
like  wild  Boars. 

The  Hog  op  Si  am  resembles  the  wild  Boar  more  than 
the  common  Hog.  One  of  the  most  evident  signs  of  de* 
generation  is  the  ears,«which  become  much  more  supply 
when  the  animal  changes  into  the  domestic  state :  in  short, 
those  of  the  domestic  Hog  are  not  near  so  stiff,  are  much 
k)nger,  and  more  pendent  than  those  of  the  wild  Boar, 
which  Ihpuld  be  looked  on  as  the  model  of  the  species. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  another  Class  of  Domestic  Animals — The  Dog — Its 

Varieties — Of  the  Cat^  ^c. 

THE  DOG. 

The  largeness  of  the  make,  the  elegance  of  the  form, 
the  strength  of  the  body,  the  freedom  of  the  motions,  and 
all  the  exterior  qualities,  are  not  the  noblest  properties  in 
an  animated  being;  and,  as  in  mankind,  understanding  is 
preferred  to  figure,  courage  to  strength,  and  sentiment  to 
beauty;  so  the  interior  qualities  are  those  which  we  es- 
teem most  in  animals ;  for  it  is  in  these  that  they  differ 
from  the  automaton,  it  is  by  these  they  are  raised  above 
the  vegetable,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  to  ourselves  ; 
it  is  their  sense  which  ennobles  their  being,  which  regu 
lates,  which  enlivens  it,  which  commands  the  orcans. 
makes  the  members  active,  gives  birth  to  desire,  and  gives 
to  matter  progressive  motion,  will,  and  life. 

The  Dog,  independently  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  strength, 
and  swiftness,  has  all  the  interior  qualities  which  can  ai- 
tnict  the  regard  of  man.  The  tame  Dog  comes  to  lay  at 
his  master's  feet  his  courage,  a  rcngth;  and    alents,  and 
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ilMiW  bu.arders  to  use  Lliem;  he  cunsuAs,  interro^ies, 

■nd  beseeches ;  ihe  gluuce  of  his  «ye  is  sufficient ;  he  ua- 

,ders[and»  the  signs  of  hia  will.     Wilh.ool  the  vices  of 

man.  he  has  all  the  ardour  of  semiment;  and  what  is 

,    more,  he  has  fldelily  andf constancy  in  hid  affections;  no 

I    Btnhiiion,  no  interest,  no  desire  of  revenge,  no  fear  but 

'    tha'  of  displeasing  him  ;  he  is  all  zeal,  all  warmth,  and  all 

obedience ;  more  sensible  <o  the  remembrance  of  benefits 

than  of  wrongs,  he  soon  forgets,  or  only  remembera  them 

to  make  His  attachment  (he  stronger  j  far  from  irritniing, 

or  running  away,  he  even  exposes  himself  to  new  proofs  ; 

be  liclfs  the  hand  whic^h  is  the  cause  of  his  pain,  he  only 

apposes  it  by  his  cries,  and  at  length  entirely  disarms  il  by 

hia  patience  and  submissian. 

More  docile  and  flexible  than  any  other  animal,  the  Dop 
.  ia  not  only  instructed  in  a  short  time,  but  he  even  conf6rmp 
fairtself  to  the  motions,  manners,  and  habits  of  those  wlu 
command  him ;  he  has  all  the  manners  of  the  hoase  wbert 
he  inhabits;,  like  the  other  domestics,  he  is  disdainful  with 
the  great,  and  rustic  in  the  country,  always  attentive  to  his 
master ;  and  striving  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  his  friends 
he  gives  no  attention  to  indiSerenl  persons,  and  declarer 
,var  aglunat  those  whose  station  makes  ihem  unpoilunate ; 
he  knows  them  by  their  dresa,  their  mice,  their  ratarM,'' 
and  prevents  iheir  npproach.  When  ihe  care  of  the  house 
is  pntrusu-J  lo  liirii  iluriiit;  llie  iiiijhi,  he  bo,7omfis  mure 
firry  and  sometimes  ferocious;  he  milchca,  he  walks  his 
rounds,  he  scenls  slranirers  afar  off;  and,  if  they  happer. 
to  stop,  or  anempt  to  brenk  in,  he  flies  to  oppose  them,  and, 
bv  reiterated  barkings,  eflbrls,  and  cries  of  passion,  he  gives 
the  alarm.     As  furious  against  men  of  prey  as  against  lie- 

and  lakes  from  them  what  ihey  were  endeavouring  to  steal ; 
hut,  content  with  havizi^  conquered,  he  rests  himself  on  iho 
spoils,  will   not   touch   il   even  to  satisfy  his 
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living  universe,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  making  him* 
self  friends  among  animals,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to 
others.  The  first  art  then,  of  mankind,  was  the  education 
of  Dogs,  and  the  fruit  of  this  art  was  the  conquest  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  earthi 

The  Dog,  faithful  to  man,  will  always  preserve  a  por- 
tion of  empire,  and  a  degree  of  superiority  over  other  ani- 
mals ;  he  commands  them,  and  reigns  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  flock,  where  he  makes  himself  better  understood  than 
the  voice  of  the  shepherd ;  safety,  order,  and  discipline 
are  the  firuits  of  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  they  are  a  peo- 
ple who  are  submissive  to  him,  whom  he  conducts  and 
protects,  and  against  whom  he  never  employs  force,  unless 
it  be  to  maintain  peace.  But  it  is  above  all  in  war,  against 
those^  animals  which  are  his  enemies,  or  which  are  inde- 
pendent, that  his  courage  shines  forth,  that  his  understand- 
ing is  displayed,  and  that  his  natural  and  acquired  talents 
are  united.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the 
voice  of  the  huntsman,  has  given  the  signal  of  an  ap- 
proaching war,  filled  with  a  new  ardour,  the  Dog  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  most  lively  transports,  and  shows  by  his 
motions  and  cries  of  impatience,  his  desire  to  combat  and 
to  conquer ;  then,  walking  in  silence,  he  searches  to  know 
the  place  where  his  enemy  is,  to  discover  and  surprise  him ; 
he  seeks  out  his  traces,  he  follows  them  step  by  step,  and, 
by  difierent  cries,  indicates  the  time,  the  distance,  the 
species,  and  even  the  age  of  what  he  is  in  pursuit  of. 

In  deserts,  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are  wild 
Dogs,  which  in  their  manners  differ  only  from  wolves,  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  tamed ;  they  unite  also  in 
large  troops,  to  hunt  and  attack  by  force  wild  boars  and 
bulls,  and  even  lions  and  tigers.  In  America,  the  wild 
Dogs  spring  from  a  breed  anciently  domestic,  having  been 
transported  from  Europe ;  and  having  been  either  forgot- 
ten or  abandoned  in  these  deserts,  they  are  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  go  in  troops  to  inhabited  places, 
where  they  attack  the  cattle,  and  will  sometimes  even  in- 
sult the  inhabitants.  They  are  then  obliged  to  drive  them 
away  by  force,  and  to  kill  them  like  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals ;  and,  in  fact.  Dogs  are  such,  till  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  man:  but  when  we  approach  them  with 
gentleness,  they  grow  tame,  soon  become  familiar,  and  re- 
main faithfully  attached  t)  their  masters  ;  instead  of  which, 
the  wolf,  although  take^  young,  and  brought  up  in  the 
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house,  is  only  genlle  in  his  youth,  never  loses  !*hs  desire 
for  prey,  and,  sooner  or  later,  gives  himself  up  lo  his  fond- 
ness for  lupine  and  destruction. 

The  Dog  may  be  said  lo  be  the  only  animal  whose  fide- 
lity may  be  put  to  the  proof;  the  only  one  which  always 
knows  his  master  and  his  friends;  the  only  one  which,  rts 
•oon  as  an  unknown  person  arrives, perceives  it;  ihe  only 
one  which  understatids  his  own  name,  and  which  knows 
the  domestic  call ;  the  only  one  which  has  not  confidence 
in  hinuelf  alone  ;  the  only  one  which,  when  be  has  lost 
his  master,  nnd  cannot  find  him,  calls  him  by  his  lamen- 
tations ;  the  only  one  which  in  a  long  journey,  a  journey 
thai,  perhaps,  he  has  been  but  once,  will  remember  the 
way,  and  find  the  road ;  the  only  one,  in  fine,  whose  ta- 
lents are  evident,  and  whose  education  is  always  ^ood. 

Of  ail  animals,  moreover,  the  Dog  is  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  and  mosi  easily  taught  by  moral  causes;  he 
is  also,  above  all  other  creatures,  most  subject  to  the  varie- 

?and  other  alterations  caused  by  physical  influence. 
he  temperament,  the  faculties,  and  habits  of  the  body 
vary  prodigiously,  and  the  shape  is  not  uniform ;  in  the 
same  country,  od«  Dog  is  very  different  from  anotner 
Dog,  Bod  the  epeciea  is  quite  different  in  itself  in  differ- 
ent climatea. 

Bat  what  is  most  difficult  lo  ascertain  in  the  numernus 
variety  of  ilifiurctii  ra.'^s,  is  (he  chara-.-ier  of  the  primitive 
and  ori^iniil  bn-pd.  How  are  we  to  know  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  ih":  influi^nce  nf  the  climate,  food,  &c.  ? 

As  amongst  dotnestic  animals,  the  Dog  is,  above  all 
other?,  that' which  i-  rno?r  n[ia.-hcd  tii  rnan  ;  thai  wiii^i, 
living  like   man,  li^-    .1    .   'li..    n,-i    , r, ■■.■■,■  ,;!■,       il , 


:  that  i[i  wliitli  we  Ii[id  ti.e  gr^at/il  va- 
riety, not  only  in  figure,  in  height,  and  in  ';olour,  but  in 
everv  other  quality. 

There  are  also  some  circumstances,  which  still  concur  lo 
this  change:  the  Dog  in  jj^npral  lives  but  a  short  time: 
he  produces  frequently,  and  in  pretty  large  numbers;  ana 
as  he  is  perpetually  beneath  the  eyes  of  man,  as  soon  as 
by  a  chance  usual  lo  nature,  ihere  may  hai'o  been  found 
among  some  individuals,  siiii^ularilies,  or  apparent  vanc- 
t:c?,  endeavours  may  have  been  used  ',n  order  lo  perpe'.ii- 
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ate  them,  by  uniting  together  these  singular  individuals,  as 
we  do  at  present,  when  we  want  to  procure  new  breeds  of 
Dogs,  and  other  animals. 

Dogs  which  have  been  abandoned  in  the  deserts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  have  lived  wild  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  years,  though  changed  from  their  original  breed, 
since  they  are  sprung  from  domestic  Dogs,  have,  notwith- 
standing this  long  space  of  time,  retained,  at  least,  in  part, 
their  primitive  form,  and  travellers  report  that  they  resem- 
ble our  greyhound,  ^hese  wild  Dogs,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely tnin  and  light ;  and  as  the  greyhound  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  cur,  or  from  the  Dog  which  we  will 
call  the  shepherd's  Dog,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  these  wild 
Dogs  are  rather  of  tms  species,  than  real  greyhounds; 
since  on  the  other  side,  ancient  travellers  have  said,  that 
the  Dogs  of  Canada  had  the  ears  straight  like  foxes,  and 
resembled  the  middle  sized  mastiff,  that  is,  our  shepherd's 
Dog,  and  that  those  of  the  desefts  of  the  Antilles  isles  had 
also  the  head  and  ears  very  long,  and  in  appearance  very 
much  resemble  foxes. 

Besides  this,  in  searching  with  a  view  to  find  what 
travellers  have  said  of  the  forms  of  Dog^  of  difierent  coun- 
tries, we  find,' that  Dogs  of  cold  climates  have  all  long 
snouts  and  straight  ears  ;  that  those  of  Lapland  are  small, 
that  their  cars  are  straight,  and  their  snouts  pointed ;  that 
those  of  Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  wolf-dogs,  are  lar- 
ger than  those  of  Lapland  ;  but  that  they  have  also  the 
ears  straight,  the  hair  rough,  and  the  snout  pointed  ;  that 
those  of  Iceland  have  also  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
Siberia;  and  that,  even  in  warm  climates,  such  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dogs  natural  to  the  countries, 
have  sharp  snouts,  straight  ears,  the  tail  dragging  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hair  shining,  but  long  and  frizzled. 

We  may  presume,  then,  with  some  appearance  of- truth, 
that  the  shepherd^s  Dog  is,  of  all  Dogs,  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  primitive  races  of  this  species ; 
since,  in  all  countries  inhabited  by  savages,  or,  at  least,  by 
men  half  civilized,  the  Dogs  resemble  this  breed  more  than 
any  other ;  since,  on  the  whole  continent  of  the  new  world, 
they  had  no  other ;  since  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
jtOTih  and  south  of  our  continent,  and  since,  in  France  and 
England,  where  this  species  is  usually  called  the  shep- 
herd's Dog,  and  in  other  lenperato  climates,  it  is  still  more 
ndn\e  ous;  though  we  are   nuch  more  occrtpiod  in  giving 


lurlh  to,  or  in  muliiplf  :ng,  the  breeds  which  nrc  more 
pkaaing,  ihaa  preserving  ilio^ie  which  are  mere  useful,  and 
which  we  have  disdained  and  abandoned  to  the  peasants 
who  have  the  care  of  our  flocks. 

The  Dog,  when  he  is  horn,  is  not  entirely  finished.  In 
this  species,  as  in  those  of  all  animals  >which  produce  in 
great  numbers,  the  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 
are  not  so  perfect  as  those  of  animals  which  only  produce 
one  or  two.  Dogs  are  commonly  born  with  ibeir  eyea 
shut :  the  two  eyelidj^-are  not  only  closed,  hut  adhere  by  a 
membrane,  which  breaks  away  a^  soon  as  the  muscle  of 
the  superior  eyelid  is  became  strong  enough  to  raise  jl- 
self,  and  to  overcome  this  obstacle  ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  Dogs  have  not  their  eyea  open  till  the  tenth  or  twelf\h 
day.  At  this  time,  the  hones  of  the  skull  are  notfinished, 
the  body  is  pulfed  out,  the  snout  is  swelled,  and  ihcy  have 
Dot  their  proper  form  ;  hut  in  less  than  a  mDnih  ihey  learn 
to  make  use  of  all  their  senses,  and  begin  to  have  strength 
and  a  swift  growth.  In  the  fourth  month,  they  lose  some 
of  their  teeth  ;  and  these,  as  in  other  animals,  ure  soon  re- 
|ilaced  by  others,  which  do  not  fall  oai  again :  they  hare 
m  all  forty-two  teeth. 

Bitches  go  with  young  nine  weeks,  tliat  is,  sixiy-threa 
jaya,  bat  Bomt  leaa  than  aizty.  Length  of  life  in  doga  ia 
tike  that  of  othet*  animals,  proportioned  to  the  time  re- 
i.|iiired  for  their  growth  ;  fur  if  they  are  about  Iv/o  years  in 
growing,  so  they  live  also  twice  seven  years. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  find 
the  history  of  a  Bitch,  which  having  been  accidentally  lefl 
behind  in  n  country-house,  subsisted  forty  doys  ivithout 
any  other  food  than  the  stuff  or  the  woo!  of  a  maitrass 
that  she  had  torn.  Water  woms  to  bo  still  more  necessa- 
ry for  dogs  than  food;  they  drink  frequently  and  abun- 
dantly ;  and  it  is  evtn  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  if  ihey  want 
water  for  any  length  of  time,  they  become  mad. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  order  of  Dogs,  of  their  ge 
neration  in  different  clinialcs,  and  of  the  mixture  of  their 
breeds,  I  here  join  a  table,  or  rather  a  kind  of  genealogical 
tree,  in  which,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  species  may  he  seen. 

The  S/iepAerd's  Dog  is  the  stock  or  body  of  the  tree. 
This  Dog,  transported  into  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North,  ns  into  Lapland,  for  example,  has  become  u<jly  and 
kmall ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  been  kept  up,  and  even 
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brought  to  perfection,  in  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
where  the  climate  is  rather  less  rigorous,  and  where  the 
people  are  more  civilized.  These  changes  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  influence  of  climate  alone,  which  has  pro- 
duced no  great  alteration  in  their  form  ;  for  all  these  Dogs 
have  straight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  and  a  wild  look. 

The  same  shepherd's  Dogs,  transported  into  temperate 
climates,  and  among  people  who  are  quite  civilized,  such 
as  those  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  lose  their  savage 
air,  their  straight  ears,  their  long,  thick,  and  rough  hair« 
and  become  mastiff,  houTid,  or  hvUdog,  by  the  influence  of 
climate  merely.  Of  the  mastiiST,  and  the  buUdtgi  the  ears 
ire  still  partly  straight,  or  only  half  pendent;  and  in  their 
manners  and  sanguinary  disposition  they  resemble  the  Dog 
from  which  they  drew  their  origin.  The  hound  is  the 
most  distant  of  the  three :  the  long  pendent  ears,  the  do- 
cility, gentleness,  and,  we  may  say,  timidity  of  this  Dog, 
lire  so  many  proofs  of  the  great  degeneration,  or,  better, 
perhaps,  to  express  it,  the  great  perfection,  which  a  long 
state  of  subjection  has  produced,  joined  to  a  careful  and 
well  followed  education. 

The  hound,  the  setting'dog,  and  the  terrier,  are  only  one 
and  the  same  race  of  Dogs  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
tlie  same  birth  has  produced  setting-dogs,  terriers,  and 
hounds,  though  the  hound  bitch  has  only  been  covered  by 
one  of  the  three  Dogs. 

The  beagle,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  Dogs  transported  into 
Spain  and  Barbary,  have  the  hair  fine,  long,  and  thick,  and 
become  spaniels  and  barbets.  The  great  and  little  spanieh 
which  diflfer  only  m  size,  when  transported  into  England, 
change  their  colour  from  black  to  white,  and,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  are  become  large,  small,  and  shaggy  :  to 
these  we  may  also,  join  the  terrier,  which  is  but  a  black 
beagle,  like  the  others,  but  with  liver-coloured  marks  on 
the  fore  feet,  the  eye,  and  the  snout. 

The  shepherd's  Dog,  transported  to  the  north,  is  become 
a  large  Dane,  and  into  the  south,  is  become  a  greyhound. 
The  large  greyhounds  come  from  the  Levant ;  those  of  a 
middling  size  from  Italy :  and  greyhounds  from  the  latter 
of  these  places,  when  transported  into  England,  become 
smaller  greyhounds. 

The  large  Danes,  transported  into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine, 
Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  are  become  large  Irish  Dogs, 
and  in  size  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  species. 
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The  bulldog  iransporled  from  England  into  Di^nmark, 
is  become  a  small  DoTie ;  and  this  amall  Dane,  wheo  trans- 
ported into  vnrm  climates,  loses  its  hair  entirely,  sod  be* 
cornea  the  naked  Turk  Dog.  All  these  races,  with  their 
Tarieties,  have  been  produced  solely  by  the  influence  of 
climate,  joined  to  ihe  effect  of  their  food,  and  of  a  careful 
education ;  the  other  Do^  are  not  of  a  pure  race,  and  come 
fmm  a  mixture  of  these  first  races. 

The  greyhound,  and  the  shepherd's  dog  have  produced 
ihe  mongrel  grei/hound,  which  is  called  the  greyhound 
with  wolfs  clothing.  Of  this  mangrel  tke  snout  is  not  so 
slender  as  that  of  the  Turkish  greyhound,  which  is  very 

The  large  Dane,  and  the  large  spaniel,  have  produced 
together  the  Dog  of  Calabria^  ivhich  is  a  handsome  Dog 
with  lung,  thick  hair,  and  which  is  taller  than  the  larger 
mastiff. 

The  spaniel  and  the  terrier  produce  another  kind  of  Dog, 
which  is  called  the  Burgiendy  spnniel.  The  spaniel  and 
the  little  Dane  produce  the  lion  dog,  which  ia  very  scarce. 

The  Dogs  with  long,  fine,  and  curled  hair  which  are 
called  Dogs  of  Bargoi,  and  which  are  of  the  size  of  the 
largest  barbets,  come  from  the  large  spaniel  and  the  barbel. 

The  littk  barbel  comes  from  Ihe  amnll  epooiel  and  the 
bubet. 

Thp  hnlldoz  produces,  with  the  mii^litT  n  mongrel,  which 
i;;  cailoil  ihe  Strang  l.ull.los,  and  is  muL-K  hirij.jr  ll..m  the 
r^nl  bulMo",  lind  approaches  ihi;  bulldug  more  ihnn  the 
mastiff. 

The  pug  rodios  from  the  English  bulldoir,  and  the  lillle 
Dane. 

.  All  the'c  races  aresimple  mongrels,  and  come  from  ihe 
mixture  of  two  pure  ra;es  ;  but  there  are  al-<o  mher  Dogs 
which  mav  bo  called  double  mongrels,  bicaiise  they  come 
from  the  mixture  of  a   pure    race,  and   of  one    already 

The  skock'hg  ii  a  double  monijfel,  which  comet  from  the 
put;  and  ih"  small  Dane, 

The  Dog  of  Alkant  is  also  a  double  mongrel,  which 
came.s  from  the  pua-  and  the  lillle  spaniel. 

The  MaU'-sf.  or  lapdo?.  is  a  double  mongrel,  and  comes 
fro.u  tlie  small  spaniel  and  tl.e  bnrbet.* 
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In  addition  to  what  Buffon  hns  said  with  respect  to  Doga 
in  general,  it  will  be  proper  to  .ay  before  the  reader  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  numerous  species  of  these  useful 
and  affectionate  animals.  The  first  which  we  shall  intro- 
duce to  notice  has  few  claims  to  our  kindness.  Unlike 
his  congeners,  he  has  no  love  for  man,  and  seems  to  possess 
no  attractive  qualities. 

TBB  HTJUIA  DOO. 

This  Dog  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is  a  serious 
nuisance  to  the  frontier  settlements  at  the  Cape.  It  hunts 
m  packs,  generally  at  night,  and  is  exceedingly  fierce,  swift 
and  active.  Sheep  it  unhesitatingly  attacks,  but  it  is  less 
daring  with  respect  to  the  horse  and  the  ox,  and,  according- 
ly, it  waits  tLl  the  animal  is  asleep.  The  injuries  which 
it  inflicts  are  usually  mortal.  To  bite  off  the  tail  of  the 
ox  seems  to  be  its  delight.  The  Hysena  Dog  is  smaller 
and  slenderer  than  the  hyeena  or  the  wolf.  In  colour  it  is 
of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  variously  mottled,  along 
ihe  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the  legs,*  in  large  patches  of 
intermingled  black  and  white.  From  its  completely  black 
nose  and  muzzle,  a  strong  black  line  passes  up  the  centre  of 
the  forehead  to  between'  the  ears,  which  are  very  large, 
black  on  both  surfaces,  and  furnished  with  a  broad  and 
expanded  tuft  of  long  whitish  hairs,  filling  a  considerable 
part  of  their  concavity.  Its  tail,  of  moderate  length,  is 
covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
ring  of  black.  Its  ferocity  seems  to  be  untameable.  Mr. 
Burchell,  who  first  brought  it  to  England,  kept  one  for 
twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  even  its  feeder 
did  not  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it. 

*THB   ESQUIMAUX   DOG. 

This  animal  is  one  of  those  varieties  of  the  Dog  from 
which  man  receives  obedience  and  affection.  To  the  Es- 
nuimaux  Indians  his  services  are  invaluable.  He  assists 
ihem  to  hunt  the  bear,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  seal ;  in  sum 
mer,  while  attending  his  master  in  the  chase,  he  carries  a 
weight  of  thirty  pounds ;  in  winter  he  is  yoked  tp  a  sledge, 
and  conveys  his  master  over  the  trackless  snows.    Several 

•ent  writer  (Mr.  Wilson)  endeavours  to  trace  to'the  wol'  and  Jaclral  the 
vtgln  of  all  our  domestic  breeds  )f  dogs.    Eo. 
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of  them  drawing  logeiher  will  conrey  live  or  six  persons, 
ai  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  mil  Iravcl 
sixty  milen  ia  a  day.  In  winter  he  is  scantily  led,  and 
*oii|^hly  treated,  yet  his  fidelity  remains  unshaken.  The 
Esquimaux  Tfog  does  not  bark.  In  appearance  he  cornea 
nearest  to  the  shepherd's  Dog  and  the  wolf  Dog.  His  ears 
are  short  and  erect,  and  his  bushy  tail  curves  elegantly 
over  his  back.  His  average  stature  is  one  fool  ten  inches, 
and  [he  lengih  of  his  body,  from  the  back  of  the  head  to 
the  commencement  of  the  tail,  is  two  feet  three  inches. 
Their  coat  is  long  and  furry,  and  is  sometimes  brindled,  ^ 
sometimes  of  n  dingy  red,  sometimes  black  and  white,  and 
sometimes  almost  wholly  black. 

The  mariner  in  which  the  sledge  is  drawn  by  these  ani- 
mals is  described  with  much  accuracy  end  spirit  by  Captain 
Parry,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Second  Voyage.  "  When 
drawing  a  sledge  (says  he,)  the  Dogs  have  a  simple  har- 
ness (annoo)  of  deer  or  seal  skin,  going  round  the  neck  by 
one  bight,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore  legs,  with  a 
single  thong  leading  orer  the  back,  and  attached  to  the 
sledge  as  a  trace.  Though  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
huddled  together  without  regard  to  regularity,  there  is,  in 
fact,  coQsiderable  attention  paid  to  iheir  arrangement,  par- 
lealutf  in  the  sele  tioD  f  a  Dog  f  pe  ulia  spirit  aoa  w 
ga     y  who       all  w  d    b    a  I     g       ra  precede  the 

1     J  I  1  1     risrht  or  left, 

I  J  I  I  I        1  h      hoice  is  made 
1                                                J    1  f  be  Dogs  take 

p  fl                                                  g          <Tv:ity,  ihe  least 

tr  I        1   di,         Ih     leader  iauBU- 

II  r  m  I  f  re  part  of  the 
Id  d  I  I  dm  D  I  h  11  1  dislitnre;  so 
h  t                    w  1                       g     gf    b  r,  several  are 

ly    I  f        I       1           n       1             U  quite  low, 

hi  1             !    1      f       oveTlianging 

h  I        h     d  a  whip,  of 

1     h    I  1     i              d           to  stiffen   it, 

i  1               use  depends ; 

Th     men  acquire 
he  use  of  this 
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Dogs  are  kept  in  training  entirely  by  fear  of  the  whip,  and» 
indeed,  without  it,  would  soon  have  their  own:  way,  its  im- 
mediate effect  is  always  detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the 
sledge,  for  not  only  does  the  individual  that  is  struck  draw 
back  and  slacken  his  trace,  but  generally  turns  upon  his 
next  neighbour,  and  this  passing  on  to  the  next,  occasions 
a  general  divergency,  acconipanied  by  the  usual  yelping 
and  showing  of  the  teeth.  The  Dogs  then  come  together 
again  by  degrees,  and  the  draught  of  the  sledge  is  accele- 
rated ;  but  even  at  the  best  of  times,  by  this  rude  mode  of 
draught,  the  traces  of  one  third  of  the  Dogs  form  an  angle 
of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  sledge  is  advancing.  Another  great  inconveni- 
ence attending  the  Esquimaux  method  of  putting  the  Dogs 
to,  besides  that  of  not  employing  their  strength  to  the  b^ 
advantage,  is  the  constant  entanglement  of  the  traces^  by 
the  Dogs  repeatedly  doubling  under  from  side  to  side  to 
avoid  thef  whip ;  so  that,  after  running  a  few  miles,  the 
traces  always  require  to  be  taken  off  and  cleaned. 

'*  In  directing  the  sledge,  the  whip  acts  no  very  essen- 
tial part,  the  driver  for  this  purpose  using  certain  words, 
as  the  carters  do  with  us,  to  make  the  Dogs  turn  more  to 
the  ri^ht  or  left.  To  these  a  good  leader  attends  with  ad- 
mirable precision,  especially  if  his  own  name  be  repeated 
at  the  same  time,  looking  behind  over  his  shoulder  with 
great  earnestness,  as  if  listening  to  the  directions  of  the 
driver.  On  a  beaten  track,  or  even  where  a  single  foot  oi 
sledge  mark  is  occasionally  discernible,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trouble  in  guiding  the  Dogs  :  for  even  in  the  dark- 
est night,  and  in  the  heaviest  snow-driA,  there  is  little  oi 
no  danger  of  their  losing  the  road,  the  leader  keeping  his 
nose  near  the  ground,  and  directing  the  rest  with  wonder- 
ful sagacity.  Where,  however,  there  is  no  beaten  track, 
the  best  driver  among  them  makes  a  terrible  circuitous 
course  ;  as  all  the  Esquimaux  roads  plainly  show ;  these 
generally  occupying  an  extent  of  six  miles,  when  with  a 
horse  and  sledge,  the  journey  would  scarcely  amounted  to 
^ve.  On  rough  ground,  as  among  hummocks  of  ice,  the 
sledge  would  be  frequently  overturned,  or  altogether  stop- 
ped, if  the  driver  did  not  repeatedly  get  off,  and  by  lifting 
or  drawing  it  on  one  side,  steer  clear  of  those  accidents. 
At  all  times,  indeed,  except  on  a  smooth  and  well  made 
road,  he  is  pretty  constantly  employed  thus  with  his  feet, 
which,  together  with  his  never  ceasing  vociferations,  and 
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ftequenlQBeorthe  whip,  renders  the  drringof  one  of  theM 
Tebicles  by  no'  means  a  plea'^ani  or  easy  ia$k.  Wtion  the 
driver  wishes  to  stop  the  sledge,  he  call  out  '  Wo,  woa,' 
exactly  as  our  carters  do,  but  ihe  attention  paid  lo  ibis  com- 
mand depends  altogether  on  his  ability  to  enforce  it.  If 
ifae  weight  is  small  and  the  journey  bomeward,  the  Dogs 
are  not  to  be  thus  delayed  ;  the  driver  is  therefore  obliged 
to  dig  his  heels  into  the  snow  lo  obstruct  tbeir  progress, 
«nd  having  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  ihetn,  he  stands  up 
with  one  leg  before  the  foremost  cross  piece  of  the  sledge, 
till,  by  means  of  laying  the  whip  gently  over  each  Dog's 
head,  be  ha^  made  them  all  lie  down.  He  then  takes  care 
not  lo  quit  his  position,  so  that  should  the  Dogs  set  off,  he 
is  thrown  upon  the  sledge  instead  of  being  left  behind  by 

"■With  i.k'avy  loads,  the  Dogs  draw  best  with  one  of 
their  own  people,  especially  a  woman,  walking  a  little  way 
ahead;  and  in  this  case  ihey  are  sometimes  enticed  to 
mend  their  pace  by  holding  a  mitten  to  the  mouth,  and 
then  making  the  motion  of  cutting  it  with  a  knife  and 
throwing  it  on  the  snow,  when  the  dc^  mistaking  it  for 
meat,  hasten  forward  to  pick  it  up.  The  women  also  en- 
tice them  from  the  huts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  rate^t 
which  they  tnvel  depends,  of  coune,  on  the  weight  tlwjr 
hnve  m  draw,  and  the  mad  on  which  thpir  jonmey  is  per 
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THE    HARE    INDIAN    DOG. 

This  Dog,  which  also  hears  the  name  of  the  Hackenzi« 
River  Dog,  appears  to  he  peculiar  to  the  Hare  Indians  and 
the  other  tribes  which  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  Indians  among 
whom  they  are  bred  derive  their  subsistence  almost  wholly 
from  the  chase,  and  this  species  of  Dog  materially  aids 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game,  as  its  broad  feet  and  light 
make,  enable  it  to  run  over  the  snow  without  sinking, 
however  slight  may  be  the  crust  |Which  is  on  the  snow. 
The  animal  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  good  tempered 
creature,  of  small  size,  slenderly  made,  with  long  and  de- 
licate legs,  and  a  thick  bushy  tail  slightly  curved  upward. 
It  has  a  narrow,  elongated,  pointed  muzzle,  covered  with 
white  and  very  short  hair ;  erect  ears,  broad  at  the  base, 
and  pointed  at  the  tip;  and  long  straight  hair  on  the  body, 
the  ground  colour  of  which  is  white,  marked  with  large 
irregular  patches  of  grayish  black,  intermingled  with  van* 
*  out  shades  of  brown. 

THE    AFRICAN   BLOODHOUND. 

• 

There  are  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  males  and 
a  female  of  this  species — a  species  which  is  remarkable  for 
Its  elegance  and  its  sagacity.  They  were  brought  from 
Africa,  by  Major  Denham.  While  ne  was  in  that  country 
he  frequently  employed  them  in  hunting  the  gazelle ;  in 

Erforming  which  they  displayed  infinite  skill.  After  a 
pse  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  even  two  hours,  they  would 
follow  the  scent;  and  they  would  often  quit  the  line  of  it, 
to  cut  ofi'  a  double,  or,  in  other  words,  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, and  would  recover  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  This 
Hog  is  used  in  Afgca  to  track  a  flying  foe  to  his  retreat. 
Captivity  has  rendered  the  fbmale  surly,  and  has  deprived 
the  whole  of  them  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  their  race. 

the  bloodhound 


Is  a  tall,  beautifully  formed  animal,  usually  of  a  reddish 
or  brown  colour,  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  our 
ancestors.  His  employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that  had 
escaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  or  had  been  stolen  out 
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This  D^^,  whit^h  is  also  called  the  Australian  and  New 
Holland  Dog,  and  by  the  natives  the  Dingo,  is  about  equal 
in  size,  and  similar  in  its  proportinns,  to  the  common  House 
Dog,  or  Lurcher.  It  is  two  feet  five  inches  in  length,  mus- 
cular legged,  agile,  and  courageous,  with  a  bushytail.and 
long  stmight  hair,  of  a  deep  fawn  colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  almost  while  on  the  under  surface.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly voracious  and  fierce.  One  of  them  has  been 
known  to  leap  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  which  was  not  saved 
from  it  without  considerable  difficulty. 
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TnnUGH  miiL'h  h.-i-i  in  -ize  than  ihc  mastiff,  the  Bulldog 
IS  nearlv  equal  to  him  in  Mreriirth,  and  superior  to  him  in 
fiercene'-'s.  Tho^i-  of  ih-  brindled  kind  are  accownI«d  the 
best.     JVo  natural  antipathy  can  exceed  that  ofthis  animal 
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against  the  bull.  Without  barking,  he  will  naturally  fly 
at  and  seize  the  fiercest  bull ;  running  directly  at  his  heaOy 
and  sometimes  catching  hold  of  his  nose,  he  will  pin  tbe 
bull  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  he,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
made  to  quit  his  hold.  Such  is  his  rage,  that  at  a  bull 
fight  in  the  north  of  England,  a  brute  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  wagered,  that  he  would  successively  cut  off  the  feet 
of  his  Dog,  and  that  the  animal  should  return  to  the  at- 
tack aAer  each  amputation.  The  horrible  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  wager  was  won.  Two  of  these  Dogs,  let 
loose,  at  once,  are  a  match  for  a  bull,  three  for  a  bear,  and 
four  for  a  lion. 

THE   T£RBIBR 

1  s  a  small  thickset  hound,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties , 
tLe  one  with  short  legs,  long  back,  and  commonly  of  a 
black  or  yellowish  colour,  mingled  with  white;  the  other 
more  sprightly  in  appearance,  with  a  shorter  body,  and  the 
colour  reddish  brown  or  black.  It  has  a  most  acute  sense 
of  smelling,  and  an  inveterate  enmity  to  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min. Nor  is  it  excelled  by  any  Dog  in  the  quality  of  con- 
rage.  It  will  encounter  even  the  badger  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  though  it  often  receives  severe  wounds  in  the 
contest,  which,  however,  it  bears  with  unshrinking  forti- 
tude. As  it  is  very  expert  in  forcing  foxes  and  other  game 
out  of  their  coverts,  and  is  particularly  hostile  to  the  fox, 
it  is  generally  an  attendant  on  every  pack  of  hounds;  in 
which  case  the  choice  of  the  huntsman  is  not  directed  by 
the  size  of  the  animal,  but  by  its  strength  and  power  oi 
endurance. 

THE   HARRIER      . 

Is  closely  allied  to  the  beagle,  though  larger,  more  swift, 
and  vigorous.  It  is  ardent  in  the  chase,  and  frequently 
outstrips  the  fleetest  sportsman.  A  mixed  breed,  between 
this  and  the  large  terrier,  forms  a  strong,  active,  and  hardy 
hound,  which  is  used  in  hunting  the  otter.  It  is  rough, 
wire-haired,  thick-quartered,  long-eared,  and  thin-shoul- 
dered. 

THE   COACH   DOG. 

This  animal  is  one  of  great  beauty,  its  colour  being 
white,  elegantly  and  profusely  marked  with  round  black 
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^oM.  It  hu  been  csllod,  but  erroneously,  the  Daniah 
Dog,  and  Bufibn  makes  it  of  Bengalian  origin,  but  Pea- 
sttnt  declares  that  it  is  derived  from  Dalmatia,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  It  is,  indeed,  often  denominated  the  Dsl- 
matian  Dog.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  the  common  har- 
liei  of  Italy,  and  to  have  been  known  and  domesiicated  in 
that  country  for  two  centuries.  Its  power  of  smelling  is 
but  indifferent,  and  it  is  generally  kepi  in  genteel  houses 
M  a  handsome  attendant  on  a  carriage. 

THE   SPANISH    POINTER 

I«  derived,  as  its  name  implies,  from  Spain,  but  has  long 
been  naturalized  in  this  country,  where  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  preserve  the  breed  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  aptness  and  facility  with  which  it  receives 
instruction,  and  may  be  said  lo  be  almost  self-taught ; 
whilst  the  English  Poinier  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
atlentioD  in  breaking  and  trammg  for  the  sport.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  less  capable  than  the  English  Pointer 
ol'  enduring  faiigue.  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  finding 
partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 

THX  SPUItKL. 

This  heauliftil  animnl  is  of  Spanish  cxtrai'tinn,  whence 
it  derives  ils  namf.  ;iinl  ilic  silky  snihii'i's  of  ils  coat,  ll 
is  elegnnl  in  form,  wiih  liiiii;  pendant  car.s,  and  hair  grace- 
fully curled  or  waved.  iN  srenl  is  keen,  and  it  pos.sessea 
in  the  fullest  perfrciion  rhe  good  qualities  of  sagacity,  do- 
cility, and  allarhrafnl.  So  sirong  is  the  latter,  that  in- 
stances have  been  known  in  which  the  animal  has  died  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  ils  master  Dash,  a  Spaniel  belong- 
ing' to  ihp  gamekeeper  of  iho  Rev.  Mr.  Corsellis.  would 
not  quit  his  master's  bed  after  his  death  ;  being  taken 
away,  he  perpetually  relumed  lo  the  room,  and  daily  visit- 
ed the  grave  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  kindness  that  wa« 
shown  lo  him,  he  died  at  ihe  end  of  fourteen  days.  The 
Lam!  Spaniel  may  he  lau!(lit  a  variety  of  Iricks,  such  as 
fetching,  carrying,  and  diving.  He  is  employed  in  setting 
for  pariridges,  quails,  &,c.  and  his  steadiness  and  patience, 
in  the  performance  of  this  task,  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
There  is  another  variety  .'f  this  kind  called  the  Slater 
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used  in  hawking,  to  spring  the  game ;  hut  it  is  moch  inib* 
nor  in  speed  and  perseverance  to  the  former. 

THE  WATER  SPANIEL. 

• 

i  Of  all  the  Dog  kind,  this  tnimal  seems  to  be  the  most 
docile,  and  the  most  attached  to  man.  Many  other  species 
are  impatient  of  correction ;  bat  the  Water  Spaniel,  though 
fierce  to  strangers,  bears  blows  and  ill  usage  from  his 
master,  with  undiminished  affection.  This  creature  is  well 
calculated  for  hunting  of  otters,  ducks,  &c.  Watching  the 
stroke  of  the  piece,  and  perceiving  the  game  thai  is  shot, 
he  instantly  swims  after  it,  and  brings  it  to  his  master. 
He  will  fetch  and  carry  at  command,  and  will  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  deep  water  in  search  of  a  piece  of  money,  which 
he  will  bring  out,  and  deposit  at  the  feet  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  sent.  Cowper  has  recorded,  in  a  pleasing 
poem^  an  instance  of  sagacity  and  of  a  desire  to  gratify  a 
master,  which  was  displayed  by  his  Spaniel  Beau.  As 
he  was  walking  by  the  Ouse,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain 
one  of  the  waterlilies,  which  grew  in  the  river,  but  was 
unable  to  reach  it.  Beau  seemed  disposed  to  assist  him, 
but  the  poet  called  him  off,  and  pursued  his  ramble.  On 
his  return,  however,  Beau  rushed  into  the  stream,  cropped 
a  lily,  and  laid  it  at  his  master's  feet. 

THE  ENGLISH  SETTER 

Is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  hunt- 
ing Dogs;  it  being  hardy,  nimble,  and  handsome,  and  pos- 
sessed of  exquisite  scent  and  sagacity.  His  manner  of 
seeking  game  is  at  once  correctly  and  poetically  described, 
in  the  following  lines  by  Somervile  : 

" When  autumn  smiles,  allbeauteouR  In  decay, 

And  paints  each  chequered  grove  with  various  huei^ 

My  BBTTBR  ranges  in  the  new-shorn  fleldi: 

His  nose  in  air  erect ;  from  ridge  to  ridge 

Panting  he  bounds,  his  quartered  ground  dtrlilet 

In  equal  Intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 

One  Inch  untried  :  at  length  the  tainted  gales 

Ills  nostrils  wide  Inhale:  quick  joy  elates 

His  beating  heart,  which,  awed  by  discipline 

Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautious  creeps 

Low  cowering,  step  by  step,  at  last  attains 

Ills  proper  distance :  there  he  stops  at  once^ 

And  points  with  his  Instructive  nose  upoa 

The  trembling  prey." 


THE  BBAQLE. 

This  is  die  smallest  kind  of  Dog  thai  is  used  in  the 
chn^e,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  hare  hunting.  )[  is  re- 
narlcable  for  ihe  musical  melody  of  its  tone,  and  the  Iceen- 
ness  of  its  sceat.  Of  this  Dog  there  are  two  varieties,  iha 
RoDGH  Bsjlolb  and  the  Smooth  Bsagle. 

THE  SPKUtOBB 

la  a  lively  and  pleasant  species  of  Dog  ;  very  expert  in 
raising  woodcocks  and  anipes  from  iheir  haunts  in  woods 
tod  marshes,  through  which  it  ranges  with  an  untirable 
"perseverance.  Buffon  gives  the  name  of  PifRAMs  to  a  va- 
riety of  this  Dog,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  palely  of  red 
OD  the  legs,  and  another  over  each  eye. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  that  elegant  little  Dog,  which,  ia 
this  country,  is  well  known  under  the  appellatiork  of  Emo 
CiUHLBs's  Dog  ;  as  having  been  the  favourite  companion 
of  that  monarch,  who  scarcely  ever  walked  out  without 
being  attended  by  several  of  itiem.  It  has  a  small  round- 
ad  head,  with  a  short  snout,  the  tail  is  curved  back,  ihfl 
hair  is  curled,  the  ears  are  long,  and  the  feet  are  webbed. 

The  L*Rr.F,  W.\Trr.  Dor,  i^  of  nn  r.nii)oi;ous  breed,  but 
is  less  handsome.     It  has  curly  hair,  which  bears  a  great 

quence  of  the  wehs  between  the  toes  being  much  larger 
than  those  of  most  other  Dogs.  It  ifl  often  kepi  on  board 
ofships,  forihe  purpose  of  recovering  articles  which  chance 
to  fall  into  the  water. 

Tais  elegantly  formed  animal  was  once  held  in  such 
estimation  thai  it  wns  the  peculiar  companion  ofa  gentle- 
man ;  who  wa^nii  iinlly  known  by  his  horse,  his  hawk, 
and  his  Gre\bo![|d  In  "Ucb  repute  was  it,  thai  Canute 
enacted  a  law  thil  il  'biuld  not  even  be  kept  by  any  one 
who  was  iin  |pr  ilip  rank  nf  a  geiilleman.  It  has  a  long 
body,  a  neat  jil  plucrnei  head,  full  eye.  long  mouth, 
saarpandver\  whiti  teeth  little  cnrs,  with  thin  gristles  in 
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.hem,  a  straight  neck,  and  full  breast ;  his  fore  and  hind 
legs  are  long  and  straight ;  his  ribs  round,  strong,  and  full 
of  sinews,  and  taper  about  the  belly.  It  is  the  swiftest  of 
the  Dog  kind,  and  easily  trained  for  the  chase  when  twelve 
months  old.  It  courses. by  sight  and  not  by  scent,  as  other 
hounds  do ;  and  is  supposed  to  outlive  all  the  Dog  tribe. 
Bufibn  imagines  it  to  be  descended  from  the  Irish  Grey- 
hound, only  rendered  more  thin  and  delicate  by  the  influ- 
ence of  climate.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  which 
is  called  the  Highland  Greyhound.  It  is  very  large, 
strong,  deep  chested,  covered  with  long  rough  hair,  and 
has  the  scent  and  sagacity  of  the  bloodhound  This  kiid 
has  become  exceedingly  scarce. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

This  animal,  which  came  originally  from  the  island 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  has  a  remarkably  pleasing 
countenance,  is  exceedingly  docile,  and  of  great  size  and 
sagacity.  In  their  native  country,  they  are  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  settlers  on  the  coast,  who  employ  them  to  bring 
wood  from  the  interior.  Three  or  four  of  them,  yoked  to 
a  sledge,  will  draw  three  hundred  weight  of  wood  for  se- 
veral miles.  In  the  performance  of  this  task  they  are  so 
expert  as  to  need  no  driver.  After  having  delivered  their 
load,  they  will  return  to  the  woods  with  ihe  empty  sledge, 
and  are  then  rewarded  by  being  fed  with  dried  fish. 

The  feet  of  this  Dog  are  more  palmated  than  usual  ; 
which  structure  enables  it  to  swim  very  fast,  to  dive  easily, 
and  to  bring  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  fond  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  an 
amphibious  animal.  So  sagacious  is  it,  and  so  prompt  in 
lending  assistance,  that  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  number- 
less persons,  who  were  on  the  point  of  drowning ;  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  its  uniform  good  temper 
has  justly  rendered  it  a  universal  favourite. 

Volumes  have  been  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  sagacity 
and  affection  of  dogs,  and  as  many  more  might  be  filled. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  few,  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  already  given. 

"  A  grocer  in  Edinburg  had  a  Dog,  which  for  some 
time  amused  and  astonished  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  man  who  went  through  the  streets  ringing  a  bell 
and  sellhi^  penny  pies,  happened  one  day  to  treai  this  Do§ 
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with  a  pie.  The  next  time  be  heard  the  pieman's  bell,  ihe 
Dog  ran  to  him  with  impetaodJty,  seized  him  by  the  coui, 
and  would  not  suffer  bim  to  pass.  The  pieman,  who  un- 
lecstood  what*  the  animal  wanted,  showed  him  a  jienny. 
and  pointed  to  his  master,  who  slopd  at  Ihe  sireel-doornnd 
saw  what  was  going  on.  The  Dog  immediately  suppli- 
;ated  his  master  by  many  humble  gestures  and  looks. 
Che  master  put  a  penny  into  the  Dog's  mouth,  which  ho 
instantly  delivered  to  the  pieman,  and  received  his  pie  ■ 
and  this  iraiSc  between  the  pieman  and  the  grocer's  Dug 
continued  to  be  daily  practised  for  many  months. 

"  At  a  conreni  in  France,  twenty  paupers  were  served 
with  a  dinner  at  a  certain  hour  every  day.  A  Dog  be- 
longing to  the  convent  did  not  fail  to  be  present  at  this  re- 
gate,  to  receive  (he  scraps  which  were  now  and  then 
thrown  to  him.  The  guests,  bow? ver,  were  poor  and  hun- 
gry, and  of  course  not  very  wasteful ;  so  that  their  pen- 
tioner  did  little  more  than  scent  the  fcasi  of  which  he 
would  fain  bave  partaken.  Thi  portions  were  served  hy  a 
person,  at  the  ring  of  a  bell,  and  delivered  out  by  means 
nf  what  in  religious  houses  is  called  a  lour  ;  a  machine 
like  the  section  of  a  cask,  that  by  turning  round  upon  a 
pivot,  exhibits  whatever  is  placed  on  the  concave  side, 
without  discavering  the  person  who  moves  it  One  day, 
this  Dog,  which  had  only  received  a  few  scraps,  waited 
lill  Ihr  paup^if?  W.T.:  ;,11  L^.tiiM,  U,''k  \\,..-  Top'r-  in  hi^  ni.juih, 
»iid  rang  the  bell,  ili^  ^■.ralEl-^■^l,  Mi.Te(;.|..[l.  Hi^  repi-ril- 
ed  it  the  next  day  will,  die  same  good  fotiuijo.  At  length 
tire  cook,  finding  ihiit  twenty-one  portions  wlTb  given  out 
insitad  oi  twenty,  was  deierniiried  to  disvovcr  the  trick: 
in  doing  which  ho  had  no  great  dilliculty  ;  for,  lying  in 
wail,  and  noticing  tlie  [luupers  as  lliL-y  caniP'  for  their  dif- 
•erent  porlionr,  and  that  ihetp  was  no  intruder  except  the 
Dog,  he  began  to  suspect  the  truth  ;  wiiicli  he  was  con- 
firmed iiL  wiien  be  saw  the  atiimal  foniiiiup  willi  grc-ai  ilc- 
liberalion   lill   the  visiter?  w.tc   ull   i:oii'> ;  H;id    lltfii   pull 
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and  the  man  happened  to  have  the  borrowed  wig  on  his 
head.  Mr.  Hughes  stayed  a  little  while  wiih  his  friend  : 
but,  when  he  left  him,  the  Dog  remained  behind.  For 
some  time  he  stood,  looking  full  in  the  man's  face ;  then, 
making  a  sadden  spring,  he  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  seiz- 
ed the  wig,  and  ran  off  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and, 
when  he  reached  home,  he  endeavoured,  by  jumping,  to 
hang  it  up  in  its  usual  place.  The  same  Dog  was  one  af- 
ternoon passing  through  a  field  near  Dartmouth,  where  a  ' 
washer-woman  had  hung  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped 
aqd  surveyed  one  particular  shirt  with  attention;  then 
•elnnfi;  it,  he  dragged  it  away  through  the  dirt  to  his  mas- 
ter, whose  shirt  it  proved  to  be. 

*'  In  the  year  1791,  a  person  went  tQ  a  house  in  Dept^ 
ford,  to  take  lodgings,  under  pretence  that  he  had  just 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  after  having  agreed  on 
the  terms,  said  he  should  send  his  trunk  that  night,  and 
come  himself  the  next  day.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
erening,  the  trunk  was  brought  by  two  porters,  and  was 
carried  into  a  bedroom.  Just  as  the  family  were  going 
to  bed,  their  little  house  Dog,  deserting  his  usual  station 
in  the  shop,  placed  himself  close  to  the  chamber-door 
where  the  chest  was  deposited,  against  which  it  scratched 
and  barked  with  redoubled  fury.  They  attempted  to  get 
the  Dog  out  of  the  room,  but  in  vain.  Calling  in  some 
neighbours,  and  making  them  eyewitnesses  of  the  circum- 
stance, they  began  to  move  the  trunk  about ;  when  they 
quickly  discovered  that  it  Contained  something  that  was 
alive.  Suspicion  becoming  very  strong,  they  were  induced 
to  force  it  open ;  when  to  their  utter  astonishment,  they 
found  in  it  their  new  lodger,  who  had  been  thus  conveyed 
inio  the  house  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it. 

"  A  Dog  that  had  been  the  favourite  of  an  elderly  lady, 
discovered,  some  time  after  her  death,  the  strongest  emo- 
tions at  the  sight  of  her  picture,  when  it  was  taken  down 
to  be  cleaned.  Before  this  he  had  never  been  observed  to 
notice  the  painting.  Here  was  evidently  a  case  of  passive 
remembrance,  or  of  the  invohintary  renewal  of  former  im- 
pressions. Another  Dog,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  that 
died,  was  given  to  a  friend  in  Yorkshire.  Several  years 
afterward,  a  brother  from  the  West  Indies  paid  a  short 
visit  at  the  house  where  the  Dog  then  was.  He  was  in- 
stantly recognized,  though  an  entire  strangfer,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  a  strong  personal  likeness.     The  Dog 


ftwned  upon  him,  and  followed  him  with  great  afleclion  lo 
every  place  where  he  weni.'' 

At  the  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  the  ssg:acity  a.iid 
courage  of  the  Dog  are  employed  Tor  a  noble  nurfiuse. 
The  benevolent  tuooks  of  that  convent  have  a  fitiv  breed 
of  Dogs,  the  Alpine  apaniel,  which  ibey  use  to  disuover 
mvellers,  who.  in  passing  the  Alps,  have  fallen  benumbed 
on  the  snow,  or  into  the  clefts,  which  often  onxur.  "It  is 
then  that  the  keen  scent  and  exquisite  docility  of  ihesu  ad- 
mirable Dogs  are  called  into  action.  Though  the  periah- 
ing  man  lie  ten  or  even  twenty  feet  beneath  the  snow,  the 
delicacy  of  smell  with  which  they  can  trace  him  affords"  a 
chance  of  escape.  They  scratch  away  the  snow  with  :)ieir 
feet:  ihey  set  up  a  continual  hoarse  and  solemn  bark, 
which  brings  the  monks  ond  labourers  of  the  conv-etit  to 
their  assistance.  To  provide  for  the  chance  that  the  Dogs, 
without  human  help,  may  succeed  in  discovering  the  un- 
fortunate traveller,  one  of  them  has  a  flask  of  spirits  round 
his  neck,  to  which  the  fainting  man  may  apply  for  sup- 
port ;  and  another  has  a  cloak  to  cover  hira.  These  won- 
derful e»ertiona  are  often  successful ;  and  even  when  they 
fail  of  restoring  him  who  has  perished,  the  Dogs  discover 
the  body,  so  that  it  may  be  secured  for  the  recognition  of 
fneada ;  and  aach  is  the  efiect  of  the  temperature,  that  iha 
dead  fealurea  generally  preserve  their  firmness  for  the 
space  of  two   yoars.      One   nf  these   nnbic  ori-irun'.-!   was 

saved  the  lives  of  twenty-twu  persons,  who,  but  for  his  s^t- 
gacily,  must  have  perished." 


noCTGH  an  animal  of  prey,  in  a  useful  domestic.  It  is 
;ither  wanting  in  sagacity  nor  sentiment ;  but  iis  atini-h- 
ent5  are  slrongur  to  places  than  In  persons.  The  fnmi  of 
I  body  corresponds  with  its  disposition.  Thu  Cat  ia 
indsome,  light,  adroit,  cloiinly,  and  voluptuous :  he  loves 
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my  to  all  restraint,  renders  them  incapable  of  a  regular 
education.  We  are  told,  nevertheless,  of  the  Greek  Frian 
of  Cyprus  having  taught  Cats  to  hunt,  take,  catch,  and  de- 
stroy the  serpents  with  which  that  island  was  infested* 
their  scent,  which  in  the  dog  is  an  eminent  quality,  is  far 
from  being  good,  and  therefore  they  do  not  pursue  animalf 
which  they  no  longer  see ;  they  do  not  hunt,  but  wait  and 
attack  them  by  surprise. 

The  most  immediate  physical  cause  of  this  inclination, 
which  they  have  to  s[:y  out,  and  surprise  other  animals, 
comes  from  the  advantage  which  they  receive  from  the 
particular  conformation  of  their  eves.  The  pupil,  in  man, 
as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  animals,  is  capable  of  a 
certain  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation  ;  it  enlarges  a 
little  when  there  is  no  light,  and  contracts  when  it  becomes 
too  strong. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Cat,  and  of  nocturnal  birds,  this  con- 
traction and  dilatation  are  so  considerable,  that  the  pupil, 
which  in  obscurity  is  large  and  round,  becomes,  in  broad 
day,  long  and  narrow  like  a  line  ;  and  for  this  reason  these 
animals  see  better  during  the  night  than  during  the  day, 
the  form  of  the  pupil  being  always  round  when  it  is  not 
constrained.  During  the  day,  there  is  a  continual  con- 
traction in  the  eyes  of  the  Cat,  and  it  is  only  by  effort,  as 
it  were,  that  he  sees  in  a  strong  light;  whereas  at  twilight 
the  pupil  resuming  its  natural  form,  he  sees  perfectly,  and 
profits  from  this  advantage  to  know,  attack,  and  surprise 
other  animals.  The  whiskers,  too,  appear  to  aid  him  in 
the  chase,  by  possessing  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  the 
antennae  of  insects. 

Cats  seem  .o  have  a  natural  dread  of  water,  cold,  and 
bad  smells.  They  are  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  gladly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  and  caressed  by  persons  who 
use  them.  The  scent- of  valerian  has  so  powerful  and  so 
delicious  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  appear  transported 
with  pleasure  by  it ;  and  in  ordei  o  preserve  this  plant  in 
gardens,  it  is  common  to  surround  it  with  a  close  fence. 
Cats  will  smell  it  from  afar,  will  run  and  rub  themselves 
against  it,  and  will  pass  and  repass  so  often  over  it,  as  to 
destroy  it  in  a  short  time. 

As  they  are  exceedingly  cleanly,  and  as  their  coat  is  al- 
ways dry  and  shining,  their  hair  easily  electrifies ;  and 
sparks  are  seen  toome  from  it,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand 
in  a^iy  dark  place.     l)heir  eyes  shine  ii  the  dark,  almost 


iike  tii&uioniia,  knd  reflect  ouiwordly  during  the  night,  thu 
\ighi  which  they  may  be  said  to  hare  imbibed  duiiog  the 
day  * 

Among  our  &ncestors  the  Cat  was  held  in  high  estima> 
tion  for  his  mousing  qualities.  In  ihe  tenth  century,  Hoel 
Dhtt,  or  Howel  tbe  Good,  prince  of  Wales,  enacted  laws  [o 
regulate  the  price  of  animuls.  The  price  of  a  Kitten  be- 
fore it  could  see  was  one  penny ;  from  ihe  time  it  could  sue 
until  it  caught  a  mouse,  twopence;  when  it  commenced 
mouser,  four  pence.  In  those  days,  these  were  considerable 
BUras.  ll  was,  however,  required,  that  the  animal  should 
be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  be  a  good 
mouser,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nuise ;  and 
if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  -eller  was  to  for- 
feit 10  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  iis  value.  If  any  one 
stole  oi  killed  the  Cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary, 
Jie  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb;  or  ss 
much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  a  Cat,  suspended  by  iti 
Uttl  (tbe  head  touching  tbe  floor,)  would  form  a  heap  nigh 
enough 'to  cover  the  creature  to  the  tip  ofits  tnil. 


in  ibia  cUmaie,  we  know  bat  one  itpecios  of  the  Wild 
Cat;  uai  iCappears  from  the  teBtimonyof  tnTellera,  dar 

this  sppcic■^^  i-  f.»in,l  in  ^itinost  Ml  clima'PS  wiihnut  any 
L-i-u  »;,r].-v.  iti.T..  vv,.re:^ome(ini,r„i  nn  the  .-ontiiionl 
,.    '  ,  ■   \     ■.    U"..  ■■]  l-fnre  it  wris  dis.-oiTre-l  ; 
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and  most  destructive  of  our  predatory  animals,  and  may 
not  improperly  be  denominated  the  British  tiger.     At  ii^ 
full  growth,  it  stands  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  measures 
nearly  two  feet  round  the  body,  and,  including  the  tail. 
which  is  half  a  yard  long,  it  is  about  four  feet  in  lengtl^.  A 
larger  head,  more  vividly  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  more  agile 
and  daring  demeanour,  distinguish  it  from  the  domestic 
species.  Its  colour  is  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the  head,  back, 
Bides,  and  tail,  being  marked  transversely  u  ith  bars  of  deep 
brown  and  black.     It  is  a  very  solitary  animal.     Merely 
to  wound  them  is  dangerous,  as  they  will  turn  furiously  on 
their  assailant,  and  they  have  strength  enough  to  render 
themselves   formidable.      In    spite,    however,    of    their 
strength   and  agility,  they   are   often  vanquished  by   a 
much   smaller  enemy.     That  enemy  is  the  Pine   Mar- 
tin.    The  combat  between  the  two  animals  is  well  de- 
scribed  by  the  authot  of  a  recent  valuable  work.  The  Brit- 
ish Naturalist.     **  The  onset,"  says  he,  '*  is  one  of  some 
skill  on  both  sides.    The  aim  of  the  Cat  is  to  pouYice  with 
her  paws  upon  the  head  of  the  martin,  in  such  a  way  as 
that  the  claws  may  destroy  or  wound  its  eyes,  while  het 
teeth  are  embedded  in  its  neck ;  and  if  she  can  accom- 
plish that,  the  fate  of  the  martin  is  decided.     That,  how- 
ever, if  (tone  at  all,  must  be  done  in  a  moment,  and  if  it  be 
lost,  there  is  no  repairing  the  mistake.     T^he  spring  of  the 
Wood  Cat  is  larger  than  that  of  her  opponent,  and  the  Cat 
takes  up  her  position  so  that  she  shall,  if  possible,  alight 
upon  his  head  with  her  full  spring  and  impetus.     To  dis- 
tract her  attention,  he  keeps  moving  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  object,  he  rushes  to  close 
quarters  by  a  side  movement.     If  the  spring  of  the  Cat 
takes  proper  effect,  there  is  a  struggle,  but  not  of  long  du- 
ration ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  opposite  result,  if  the 
Qat  miss  and  the  martin  fasten,  during  the  short  pause  of 
exhaustion  after  the  spring.     Here  we  may  notice  another 
curious  feature  in  the  economy  of  all  the  feline  race.     It 
hais  been  remarked  even  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  that 
if  they   miss   their  object  when  they  spring,  they  sneak 
cowardly  away,  and  do  not  return  to  the  attack  for  some 
time,  if,  indeed,  they  return  at  all.     Now  the  fact  is,  that  it 
is  not  C9wardice,  but  exhaustion ;  the  gnashing  with  the 
teeth  and  the  talons  seems  to  be  the  reaction  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  spring  is  balani  ed,  and  the  tone  of  the  a^ii- 
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^BbbI  kept  up ;  and  if  it  fait  in  thni,  it  takes  n  while  la  iv 
eo*er  the  use  of  its  springing  nmstles.  Probably  ihe  tjo- 
lence  both  of  the  spring  and  the  exhaustion  are  connecied 
in  some  other  way  or  other  with  the  eleclii<:  state  of  thp 
body  ;  but  that  is  a  point  not  easily  to  be  settled.  Should 
both  nisa,  the  contest  ia  renewed,  and  seldom  in  the  ob- 
Krved  rat«s  (which  are  ooi  indeed  very  nunterous,)  given 
up  uulil  the  ooe  be  killed;  and  in  a  protracted  contest,  the 
martin  is  always  the  victor,  as  the  Cat  is  first  exhausted  by 
the  greater  weight  of  her  body,  and  the  violence  of  her 
leaps."  One  of  these  combata  was  witnessed,  in  ISOS,  in 
a  KecKided  dell  in  Argyieshire.  '•  The  contest  there  lasted 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  both  combatants  were  loo 
intent  on  each  other's  destruction,  to  shun  or  fear  observa- 
lion,  at  last,  however,  the  raariin  succeeded  in  falling  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  Cat's  neck,  and  jerking  his  long  body 
over  her,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  claw3  ;  when, 
ftfler  a  good  deal  of  squeaking  and  struggling,  by  which 
tfte  enemy  could  not  be  shaken  off.  the  martial  achieve- 
ments of  Puss  were  ended  in  the  field  of  glory." 

A  singular  animal  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
island  of  Java,  which  seems  the  conneciing  link  between 
the  Cat  and  ferret  tribes.  It  has  the  lengthened  muzite  and 
■lender  body  of  the  latter,  with  the  sheathed  and  retractile 
claws  of  the  former.     Dr.  Horsefield  dettominales  it  Prio- 
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entirely  white,  and  with  long  hair,  such  as  we  properly 
term  Cats  of  Angora^  we  have  only  to  select  from  this  race 
those  which  are  most  white  on  the  belly  and  the  sides,  and 
to  unite  them  together,  in  like  manner  as  is  done  with 
rabbits,  with  dogs,  with  goats,  with  stags,  with  deer  dec. 
In  the  province  of  Pe-chi-ly,  in  China,  there  are  Cats  ivith 
long  hair,  and  pendent  ears,  of  which  the  Chinese  ladies 
are  exceedingly  fond.  These  domestic  Cats,  with  pendent 
ears,  of  which  we  do  not  possess  a  more  ample  description* 
are,  doubtless,  still  more  remote  than  those  with  straight 
ears,  from  the  race  of  the  Wild  Cat,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
the  original  and  primitive  race  of  all  Cats. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  certain  intermediate  Animals  between  wild  and  domestic 
—The  Stag,  or  Red  Deer— 0/ the  Fallowdeer,  the  Roe^ 
buck,  Jjrc. 

THE  STAG. 

Is  one  of  those  mild,  tranquil,  innocent  animals,  which 
seem  as  if  they  were  created  solely  to  adorn  and  animate 
the  solitude  of  the  forests,  and  to  occupy,  remote  from  man, 
the  peaceful  retreats  of  Nature. 

His  light  and  elegant  form ;  his  flexible  yet  nervous 
limbs ;  his  head  rather  adorned,  than  armed,  with  a  living 
substance,  which,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  is  every  year 
renewed ;  his  size,  his  swiftness,  his  strength,  sufficiently 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest. 

The  old  Stags  shed  their  horns  first,  which  happens 
about  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Stags  in  their  seventh  year  do  not  undergo  this  change  till 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  March  ;  nor  do  those  in  their  sixth 
year,  till  the  month  of  April. 

After  they  have  shed  their  horns,  they  separate  from 
each  other ;  the  very  young  ones  alone  associating  toge- 
ther. They  remain  no  longer  in  covert ;  they  seek  the 
beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  the  groves,  and.  the  open 
coppices,  where  they  remain  all  the  summer,  till  they  re- 
cover the  antlers  which  were  wont  .0  adorn  their  brows' 
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inhabits  a  plentiful  and  quiet  oountry,  and  nrhether  or  not 
be  has  been  well  nourished. 

The  branches  which  sprout  from  the  head  of  the  Stag, 
in  their  make  and  growth,  resemble  those  of  a  tree ;  their 
substance  also  is,  perhaps,  more  of  the  nature  of  wood  than 
af  bone  :  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  vegetable  grafted  upon  an  ani* 
mal,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  forms  one 
of  those  shades  by  which  Nature  always  approximates 
two  extremes. 

The  Stag  passes  his  whole  life  in  the  alternatives  of 
plenitude  and  want,  of  corpulence  and  leanness,  of  health 
and  sickness,  without  having  his  constitution  much  af- 
fected by  the  violence  of  the  change ;  nor  is  the  duration 
of  his  life  inferior  to  that  of  other  animak  which  are  not 
subject  to  such  vicissitudes.  As  he  is  five  or  six  years  in 
growing,  so  he  generally  lives  seven  times  that  number  of 
years ;  that  is,  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  What  has  been 
reported,  therefore,  concerning  the  prodigious  longevity  of 
the  Stag,  is  without  any  good  foundation,  though  support- 
ed by  the  story  of  one  which  was  taken  by  Charles  Vl.  ia 
the  forest  of  Senlis,  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  whereon 
was  inscribed,  *'  CsBsar  hoc  me  donavit  :'*  and  people  chose 
rather  to  believe  that  this  animal  had  lived  a  thousand 
years,  and  had  received  this  collar  from  a  Roman  empe- 
ror,  than  to  conclude  that  he  might  come  from  Germany, 
where  the  emperors  have  always  assumed  the  title  of 
CsBsar. 

The  horns  of  the  Stag  continue  to  increase  in  bulk  and 
height  from  the  second  year  to  the  eighth ;  they  remain 
beautiful,  and  much  the  same,  during  their  vigour  of  life; 
but  as  their  body  declines  with  age,  so  do  their  horns  de« 
ciine  also. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  our  Stags  have  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-two  antlers,  even  when  their  head  is  in  its  most 
beautiful  state ;  and,  as  the  size  of  the  Stag's  head  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  his  food,  so  the  quality  of  his  horns  is 
found  also  to  append  on  the  kind  of  nourishment  he  re- 
ceives ;  it  is,  like  the  wood  of  the  forest,  large,  soft,  and 
light,  in  moist  and  fertile  countries ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
short,  hard  &nd  heavy,  in  such  as  are  dry  and  barren. 

The  moat  common  colour  of  the  Stag  is  yellow,  though 
ihere  are  many  found  of  a  brown,  and  many  of  a  red  co- 
lour. White  Stags  are  much  more  uncommon,  and  seem 
to  be  Stags  become  domestic.     The  colour  of  the  hornt, 
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like  thftt  of  the  hfiir,  seems  in  particular  to  depend  on  the 
nature  and  age  of  the  animal.  The  horna  of  the  young 
Stags  are  whiier  than  those  of  the  old  ones.  Of  those 
Stags  also  whose  hair  is  of  a  light  yellow,  the  horns  an 
ol^n  of  a  sallow  hue,  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

This  animal  seema  to  have  good  eyes,  an  exquisite 
■mell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  When  he  would  hearken  to 
any  thing,  he  raises  his  head,  pricks  up  his  eats,  and  theu 
be  hears  from  a  great  distance.  When  he  issues  from  a 
tittle  coppice,  or  some  other  spot  half  covered,  be  stops,  in 
order  lo  take  a  full  view  around  him,  and  then  $nufis  up 
the  wind,  in  order  to  try  whether  he  can  discover  the  scent 
of  aught  that  may  give  him  disturbance,  Though  natu- 
rally rather  simple,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  destitute  of 
cunoeity  and  cunning.  If  any  one  whistles,  or  calls  aloud 
to  him  from  a  great  distance,  he  instantly  slops  short,  and 
gazes  with  fixed  attention,  with  even  a  kind  of  admiration  ; 
and  if  he  sees  neither  arms  nor  dogs,  he  passes  along 
quietly,  and  without  altering  his  pace.  With  equal  tran- 
quillity and  pleasure  he  seems  also  to  listen  •to  ihe  shop- 
nerd's  pipe,  or  flageolet ;  and  the  hunters,  in  order  to  em- 
bolden them,  sometimes  use  these  instruments.  In  geae- 
rait  ha  fears  men  much  less  than  be  does  dogs,  and  enter- 
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the  remoter  districts,  ihe  race  must  fnrlht'r  and  furlher  de- 
crease: nor  is  llie  period  ai  wliich  they  will  be  whrJly  ex- 
tinct, in  all  probabililj^  very  distant.     Ked  Deer  are  yet 
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found  in  Mar  Forest  and  Glenanney ;  a.id  there  are  stL 
a  considerable  number  in  the  west  parts  of  Koss  and  Suth 
erland ;  though  the  extensive  and  judicious  improvenaenta 
to  which,  very  much  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try,  have  recently  been  eflected  under  the  Marquis  ot 
Stafford, 'haye  made  them  more  rare  than  they  were  aboi  t 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Now,  unless  by  a  person 
whom  long  observation  has  rendered  familiar  with  theii 
haunts,  the  country  may  be  traversed  without  seeing  ever 
one.  From  their  fleetness,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  found,  horses  and  hounds  are  of  no  (di- 
rect use  in  the  chase  of  them,  as  the  steed  would  be.  re 
2 aired  to  leap  precipices  of  fifty  feet,  instead  of  gates  of 
TO  bars  ;  and  the  dogs  would  be  constantly  tumbling  into 
gttllies  and  ravines,  which  are  cleared  by  the  Deer  at  one 
bound.  They  cannot  be  driven  *  with  hound  and  horn,' 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  *  the  barons  bold;'  neither 
can  they  be  collected  and  hemmed  in,  after,  the  somewhat 
similar  manner  in  which  the  Highland  chiefs  conducted 
their  sports.  Still  there  are  a  few  places  where  s^  person 
who  has  been  habituated  to  the  occupation,  and  who  does 
not  fear  to  ground  himself  in  a  morass,  and  will  submit  to 
the  other  pleasures  of  *  stalking,'  may  occasionally  find  a 
Soe.  The  most  certain  time  is  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  force  the  herds  to  the  well-heads, 
where  there  is  brushwood  near  to  cover  the  marksman. 

"  The  largest  forest  set  apart  for  Red  Deer  which  exists 
in  Scotland,  is  the  forest  of  Atholl,  where  a  hundred  thou- 
sand English  acres  are  given  up  to  them ;  and  upon  this 
large  tract  neither  man,  woman,  child,  sheep,  nor  oxen  arc 
allowed  to  trespass,  with  the  exception  of  those  parties. 
who  are  permitted  to  partake  >f  the  mysteries  of  Deei- 
Btalking. 

"  The  sportsmen,  seldom  more  than  two  in  each  part v, 
set  forth,  accompanied  by  a  keeper,  who  acts  as  general; 
and  thev  are  followed  by  two  or  three  Highlanders,  carry- 
ing spare  rifles,  and  leading  the  Deer  hounds.  The  party 
is  preceded  by  the  keeper,  who  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  advance,  attentively  examining  the  face  of  ev^ry 
hill  with  his  telescope,  to  discover  the  Deer  that  may  be 
grazing  upon  it.  Upon  detecting  a  herd,  a  council  of  war 
is  held,  and  the  plan  of  operations  determined  upon,  [t 
is  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution,  as,  independent 
of  the  strong  sense  of  smelling,  seeing,  and  hearincf,  which 
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(heae  animals  are  endued  with,  there  i9  always  one  of  the 
herd,  generally  a  Hind,  or  female  Deer,  stationed  as  senti- 
nel :  and,  upon  the  least  suspicion  being  excited,  the  signal 
i^  given,  and  they  are  off.  Great  care  is  therefore  taken, 
in  the  approach,  to  advance  up  the  wind,  and  to  conceal 
the  party  by  taking;  advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  preserving  the  siricte.-t  silence.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  sportsmen  are  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of 
some  miles  to  get  near  them  undetected;  at  other  liiiiea, 
ihey  may  find  thai  they  are  in  a  situation  from  w^ich  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves  unseen  ;  in  thai  case  they  must 
lie  down  till  the  herd  move  into  a  more  favourable  position 
for  their  purpose.  Having  arrived  as  near  to  them  as  is 
possible  without  detection,  the  sportsmeu,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  their  rifles,  still  keeping  themselves  as 
much  concealed  as  posmble,  fire,  and  cnnlinue  firing  and 
loading  as  long  as  they  remain  within  practicable  distance. 
Eleven  out  of  a  herd  of  fifteen  hare  been  known  to  be 
killed  by  one  person  :  the  accidental  circumstance  of  an 
echo,  the  sound  being  heard  on  one  aide  and  the  flash  ap- 
pearing on  the  other,  so  puzzled  the  Deer,  that  they  stood 
still,  till  the  four  last  gathered  courage  and  made  off. 
When  wounded,  large  hounds,  of  a  breed  between  the 
grethound  and  the  bloodhound,  are  let  loose  upon  the 
track  of  their  blood,  and  they  never  leave  it  till  they  have 
brnrjghi  the  aniinai  to  biiy.  wnerally  in  some  stream,  ivlir?re 
liiey  ketp  him  liU  tin.'  ^purlsman  comi'i-  up  and  dj-^jiiili.-hes 
him  by  shooting  him  through  the  head.  It  i?  iiecL'ssarv 
for  the  hunter  lo  be  very  canlioua  in  approaching  him 
when  at  bay,  and  always  to  keep  him  down  the  stream 
from  where  he  stands  ;  for  if  he  breaks  his  bay,  he  ia  Very 
likelv  to  attack  his  pursucri  gore  him  with  hh  horn^,  or 
triiiirplu  him  to  pieces  with  his  feet.  This  is  of  nil  Euro- 
pi'in  sports  the  most  noble*  and  interesliiitr.  as  anypersiofi 
who  has  tried  and  understands  it  will  teslify,  heightened 
as  il  is  by  ihs  wildness  iind  beauty  of  the  scenery,  ibe  pure 
iiivigoraung  effect  of  the  mountain  air,  the  picturusijue 
d:ess  and  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  eager 
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interest  Ihey  take  in  a  pursuit  so  peculiar  to  their  OWd 
hillE)  and  so  congenial  to  their  habits." 

THE  FALLOW  DEER. 


No  two  aiiimals  can  be  mote  nearly  allied  than  the  stag 
id  ibe  Fallow-deer;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more 
or  avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animosity, 
e  never  seen  to  herd  in  the  same  place  ;  it  is  e»en 
less  they  have  been  transported  thither,  lo  find 
leer  in  a  country  where  slags  are  numerous. 
em  to  be  of  a  nature  less  robust  and  less  savage 
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England  \a  the  country  of  Europe  wherb  ihey  most 
abound  ;  and  there  their  flesh,  whii^h  dogs  are  observed  to 
prefer  to  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  held  in  no  small  es- 
timation. It  seems  to  be  an  animal  formed  for  a  tempe- 
rate climate;  for  it  is  never  found  in  Russia,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  forests  of  Sweden,  or  in  any  other  nonhern 
country ;  and  as  the  Fallow-deer  is  an  animal  less  sava^, 
more  delicate,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  added,  more  domes- 
tic than  the  stag,  it  is  likewise  subject  to  a  greater  number 
of  varieties.  Besides  the  common  Deer,  and  the  white 
Deer,  we  know  of  several  other  kinds  still ;  ihe  Deer  of 
Spain,  for  e.iample.  which  are  always  as  large  as  stags, 
but  whose  neck  is  more  slender,  whose  colour  is  more  ob> 
score,  and  whose  tail  is  rather  black  than  while  under- 
neath, and  longer  than  that  of  the  common  Deer ;  the  Deer 
of  Virginia,  which  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Spain  ; 
other  Deer,  whose  forehead  is  compressed  and  flattenetl 
between  the  eyes,  whose  eats  and  tail  are  longer  ?han  those 
of  ihe  common  Deer,  and  of  whose  htnd  legs  the  hoofs 
are  marked  with  a  whiie  spot;  and  others,  which  are 
^ipolted  or  streaked  with  white,  black,  and  yellow;  and 
others  still,  which  are  entirely  black. 

The  horns  of  the  Buck,  like  those  of  the  stag,  are  shed 
every  year,  and  lake  neatly  the  same  time  for  repairing- 

II  frequently  happens  that  a  herd  of  Fallow-deer  is  seen 
to  divide  into  parties,  and  lo  engage  each  other  with  great 
nrdour.  Each  seems  desirous  of  gaining  some  favourite 
Ep'ii  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving  the  vanquished 
puriy  into  the  coarser  and  more  disagreeable  pa'**.     Each 


of  these  factitii. ,  iiasitsparlicular  chief,  nameiy.  tlic  >ilU>'«t 
'  and  the  strongest  of  euch  herd.  These  lead  an  to  ihe 
encngernent ;  and  the  rest  follow  under  their  ilin'onm. 
Their  combata  are  singular  eiiougK,  from  the  disposition  nod 
conduct  by  which  their  mutual  efforts  seem  to  be  regulated. 
They  attack  with  urdtir,  and  suppun  and  OKsault  >Mit) 
CDurage ;  tbey  come  to  the  assisiiitice  of  each  other;  thuy 
r<;iife,  they  rally,  and  never  yitild  ihe  victory  upon  a 
single  defeat.  The  combat  is  r^ewed  every  day,  till  at 
length  the  most  feeble  side  is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is 
conLenl  to  escape  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  park, 
where  alone  ihey  can  find  safety  and  proleciloci.  Th-.' 
Fallow-deer  may  easily  be  brought  to  live  in  siable^i, 
and  seems  to  acquire  an  affection  for  tbe  horse.-  On^ 
which  was  kept  at  Newmarket  used  to  delight  in  galloping 
roand  the  course  with  the  racers  while  iho  jockeys  were 
exercising  them. 

From  the  age  of  two  years,  till  that  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
the  Fallow-deer  ii  in  a  condition  toproduoo,  and,  in  fine, 
resembling  the  stag  in  all  its  nmural  habiis,  the  greatest 
ditference  we  find  between  these  two  animals,  is  in  the 
duration  of  their  lives.  From  the  testimony  of  hunters,  it 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  stag  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty;  and,  on  the  same  BUlhority,  it  is  nsseriM. 
that  the  Fallow-deer  livee  but  about  twenty  years  ;  and 
;i  Ji,  -i/r  ihf;  Inlior  i,^  siiKiIler  than  the  stag,  fo  ii  is  probii- 
vll,  h.-  isforrR.whalquJi'krr" 
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THE  ROEBUCK 

Ths  stag,  as  being  the  most  iioiili'  among  the  tenants 
of  the  woods,  inhabits  the  most  scvret  part  of  the  fore=t, 
where  the  spreading  branches  form  a  lofty  coven;  while 
the  Roebuck,  as  being  of  an  inferior  species,  contents 
himself  with  a  more  lowly  rriiJencc,  and  is  seldom  found 
but  amtiiig  the   thick  fuli:i(,'e    of  young  trees  and  shrubs 
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t,  if  this  Bnimal  is  less  noble,  lesa  strong,  and  less  eIo> 
ed  in  stature  he  IB,  however,  possessed  of  more  grace, 
I   mare  courage,  than   the  slag. 


Thjiigh  but  a  very 
■tlacked,  he  lacea  i 
quently  comes 


lall  animal,  yet.  when  his  youDg 
3n  the  Blag  nimself. 


he  is  more  goyi  ' 
e  full  t     ■ 


unfre- 
hand- 
e  ele- 


I 


ible ;  his  ey 

Gular,  are  more  brilliant,  and  more  animated;  his  limbs  ara 
more  supple,  his  movements  quicker ;  and  possessed  of 
equal  vigour  and  agility,  he  bounds  without  effort, 

So  flee',  is  the  Roebuck,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
hunt  him  down,  and  such  are  his  strength  and  wind  that 
be  can  run  unexhausted  for  several  hours.  Should  he, 
however,  be  at  length  pressed  loo  closely,  he  resorts  to  ar- 
tifice. He  retraces  his  footsteps,  backward  and  forward, 
till  his  turn  in  gB  and  windings  have  confined  the  scent; 
■nd,  when  this  is  actoroplished,  he  springs  aside  at  one 
▼asi  bound,  and  lies  flat  on  his  belly  among  the  gratis  nnd 
bushes  till  the  dogs  have  gone  by ;  nor  does  he  make  the 
least  motion  even  should  they  pass  close  to  his  nose. 
I  The  Roebuck  diflers  from  the  stag,  not  only  in  superior 
cunning,  but  also  in  his  natural  appetites,  his  inclinations, 
and  his  wholehabits  of  living.  Instead  of  herding  togeth- 
er like  the  latter,  the  species  of  the  former  live  in  sepante 
families  :  the  sire,  this  dam,  and  the  young  ones,  form  of 
themselves  a  little  communiiy,  nor  do  ihey  ever  admit  a 
Btranger  into  it.  All  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind  are 
incoiislant  in  iheir  affecUan.  The  Roebuck  never  forsakes 
his  mate  ;  and,  as  they  have  been  generally  bred  up  to- 
gether, the  male  and  female  form  for  each  other  the  strong- 
,esl  attachment. 

The  female  of  this  species  goes  with  young  five  months 
and  a  half,  and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  hind  goes  more  than  eight  months ; 
and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  alone  suffices  to  prove, 
that  these  animals  are  of  a  species  so  different,  that  they 
can  never  intermix,  nor  produce  logeiber  an  iniermedtate 
nee.  The  female  separates  herself  from  the  male,  when 
«he  is  about  lo  bring  forth,  retiring  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  woods,  in  order  lo  avoid  llie  wolf,  which  is  her  most 
daJigerous  enemy.  Al  iho  expiration  of  about  ten  or  Iwelve 
day?,  the  Fawns,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  al  a 
birth,  al/ain  strength  enough  to  follow  her.     Whec  she  is 
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;hreiite[ied  wilh  any  peril,  she  hides  ihem  in  some  dfL-p 
ihickei,  ofiers  herself  to  ihe  danger,  and  allows  herself  to 
be  chased  in  iheir  stead. 

The  Fawns  continue  to  follow  the  Buck  and  the  Due 
eit[ht  or  nine  monlbs  in  all:  add,  upon  separating,  lhi?ir 
horns  begin  lo  appear,  ht  those  of  the  stag,  the  first  year, 
■impk.and  without  antlers.  These  they  shed  at  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter. 

In  iho  stag,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  Roehucli,  there  are 
IWD  bony  eminences,  on  which  their  horns  grow,  which 
begin  lo  shooi  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  months,  and  which, 
in  a  little  lime  longer,  arrive  at  iheir  full  growth ;  and  far 
from  enlarging  themselves  as  the  animal  advances  in  age, 
they  diminish,  and  are  even  the  most  certain  index  for  dis- 
covering, every  year,  the  advanced  age  of  all  the  species. 

As  the  female  goes  only  five  monthi,  and  a  half  with 
young,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  young  Roebuck  is  quick- 
er  than  that  of  the  young  stag,  so  his  life  is  shorter,  and 
does  not  appear  lo  extend  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  at 
the  farihest.  The  Roebucks  remain  in  winter  in  the  thickest 
coppices,  and  live  on  briars,  broom,  heath,  dec.  In  spring 
they  repair  to  the  more  open  groves,  and  brouse  upon  tho 
buds  and  young  fresh  leaves  of  almost  every  tree ;  and  this 
warm  food,  fennentiog  in  their  Bloroachi,  inebrialeB  them 
in  sack  a  manner,  that  they  rtre  then  easily  surprised. 

The  Roebuck  is  ihe  .=m:,llest  of  the  British  Jeer.  The 
species  is  iiovv  nearlv  .^xiin.-l  \n  Ei.gland.  They  are  some- 
what more  plfnliful  in  ihe  highlands  of  :^.ollallJ. 

It  appears  that  this  sp.'cies,  which  is  nut  so  numerous  as 
that  of  the  stag,  and  which  is  very  s-^ldom  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  is  much  more  abundant  in  Ameri- 
ca. There  we  hear  only  of  two  sorts,  the  red,  which  is 
the  larger,  and  the  brown,  which  is  the  smaller  ;  and,  as 
they  aTe  more  commonly  found  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
Bomheni  parts  of  that  continent,  so  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  ihey  differ  more  froEii  each  other  there  thati  tbfy  do 
in  Europe.  In  Lsuisana,  for  in.^tance,  ihoy  are  extremely 
common,  and  much  larger  than  in  France ;  they  are  also 
found  at  Brazil  ;  for  the  animal  which  is  there  denomina- 
ted iheCajuacuapara,  differs  not  from  the  European  Roe-- 
buck  more  than  the  Canadian  stag  differs  from  the  French 
slag. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

(y  Wild  AnimaU—TAe  Hare— The  Alpine  Hare~Tkt 
.   Ogotona  Hare— The  dolling  Hare— and  the  Rabbit. 

THE  HARE. 

Those  apecies  of  animals  which  are  the  most  numerou  . 
are  not  alwaye  the  most  useful :  but  the  species  of  the 
Hare,  and  of  the  rabbit,  are  advanlageoitii  to  us,  both  as  to 
ibeir  number  and  their  utility.  Hares  are  universally  and 
abundantly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and 
rabbits,  though  they  originated  only  iti  particular  climates, 
do  yet  multiply  so  prodigiously  in  almost  every  place  10 
which  they  are  transporied,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
extirpate  them,  and  no  small  art  is  required  in  order  to  di- 
minish their  number.  Some  species  of  Hares  are  migra- 
tory. They  move,  in  flcM^ks  of  five  or  six  hundred,  and 
o(Wn  to  a  great  distance,  in  search  of  food. 

In  those  districts  which  are  reserved  for  the  chase,  four 
or  five  hundred  Hares  are  killed  in  the  course  of  perhaps 
one  day's  sport.  These  animals  multiply  amazingly  i  they 
arp  in  a  condition  to  engender  in  all  seasons,  ana  before 
the  first  year  of  their  life  is  expired.  The  females-do  not 
go  above  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  with  iheir  young.  They 

iiroduce  three  or  four,  and,  as  $oon  as  these  are  brought 
Mlh,  are  again  ready  to  receive  the  male  ;  they  likewise 
receive  him  while  they  are  pregnant,  and,  by  a  particular 
formation  of  their  genitals,  are  often  found  to  have  a  super- 
txlation. 

The  young  ones  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open  ; 
the  mother  suckles  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  days  ; 
after  which  ibey  separate  themselves  from  her,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  subsistence ;  they  do  not  withdraw 
ihemselvea  far  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  place  where 
locy  first  drew  breath  ;  yet  ihey  live  in  solitude,  and  each 
composes  for  itself  a  form,  at  a  liille  distance,  perhaps  six- 
ty or  eighty  paces.  Thus  when  we  find  a  young  Leveret 
in  one  place,  we  are  almost  si're  of  finding  one  or  two 
more  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  feed  more  by  night 
than  by  day;  and  their  favourite  articles  of  provision  are, 
herbs,  roots,  leaves,  fruit,  and  grain  ;  hut  above  all,  auch 
plants  as  yield  a  mi  ky  juice      They  even  eat  the  bark  of 
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Ireefl  in  winter.  When  they,  nre  reared  at  home,  they  are 
fed  with  lettuce  and  roou^ ;  but  ilie  Jlesh  ofthese  domestic 
Hares  i.i  always  of  a  bad  flavcur. 

Hares  sleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes  open. 
They  have  no  eyelashes,  and  seem  lo  have  but  bad  eyes. 
The  eyes,  howeTer,  are  so  prominent,  that  they  ciri  see 
both  before  and  behind.  Their  hearing  is  eso-edingly 
acute,  and  iheir  ears  are  very  large  compared  with  the  size 
of  iheir  body.  Thev  move  these  long  ears  with  p reat  faci- 
liiy,  and  use  them  as  aht-ira,  in  order  to  direct  their  course, 
which  is  8o  rapid,  that  ihey  easily  outstrip  all  other  ani- 
mals. As  their  fore  leg^  are  much  shorter  than  their  hind 
legs,  they  con  more  easily  ascend  than  descend  ;  for  which 
reason,  when  they  are  pursued,  iheir  first  object  is  to  gain, 
if  possible,  some  mountain.  Their  motion  in  runiiingisa 
kind  of  gallop ;  they  proceed  without  making  any  noise, 
because  their  feet  are  plt^ntifully  covered  with  hair,  even 
urideroealh ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  only  animals  which 
have  hair  growing  within  their  mouths. 

Hares  live  not  above  soven  or  eight  years.  They  pass 
their  lives  in  solitude  and  in  silence;  and  never  are  known 
to  exert  iheir  voice,  but  when  they  are  forcibly  laid  hold  of, 
lormented,  or  wounded.  They  are  by  uo  means  so  wild 
u  by  their  babite  might  be  supposed :  they  are  gentle,  and 
susceptible  of  a  species  of  improvement.  As  they  have  a 
gniA  ear,  a.s  they  rest  (.11  tlnir  liiiid  fret  of  tlirir  oivii  nrcord, 
and  use  their  fore  I.■g^  )ik,.i 
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Hares  may  be  donieriii-ateil,  aiid  they  then  dir^play  sa- 
gacity, affection,  and  no  small  share  of  ciirio?iiv.  Cowper, 
the  poet,  has  given  an  ariiu=ing  uccouot  of  Lhrri>  of  ihem, 
wbii  h  hf"  kept  fur  some  years:  "  I  underliinl,-,''  rays  he, 
■'  th(;   care   of  three,   whii'h    it   is   necessary  that  I  should 
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bottom  of  it 
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2i0  NATURAL  BISTORT. 

"  Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  ioto  my  lap, 
raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from 
my  temples.  He  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up  and 
carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once 
fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He  was  ill  three  days« 
during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his 
fellows,  that  they  might  not  molest  him,  (for,  like  many 
other  wild  animals,  they  persecute  one  of  their  own  spe- 
cies that  is  sick,)  and  by  constant  care,  and  trying  him 
with  a  variety  of  herbs;  restored  him  to  perfect  health. 
No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my  patient  after 
his  recovery ;  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  then  the 
palm,  then  every  finger  separately,  then  between  all  the 
fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted;  a 
cereniony  which  he  never  performed  but  once  again  upon 
a  similar  occasion.  Findmg  him  extremely  tractable,  I 
made  it  my  custom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast 
into  my  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally  under  the 
leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud 
until  evening ;  in  the  leaves  also  of  that  vine  he  fouhd  a 
favourite  repast.  I  had  not  long  habituated  him  tp  this 
taste  of  liberty,  before  he  began  to  be  impatient  for  the  re* 
turn  of  the  time  when  he  might  enjoy  it.  He  would  in- 
vite me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon  my  knee,  and 
by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  it  was  not  possible  to  mis- 
mterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed, 
he  would  take  the  skirt  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth,  and 
pull  at  it  with  all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  tamed,  the  shyness  of  his  nature  was  done 
away,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  visible,  by  many  symp- 
toms which  I  have  not  room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was 
more  happy  in  human  society  than  when  shut  up  with  hfs 
natural  companions. 

"  Not  so  Tiney ;  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had 
not  the  least  effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness 
had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention,  but  if,  after  his  reco- 
very, I  look  the  Jiberty  to  stroke  him,  he  would  grunt, 
strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite*  He 
was,  however,  very  entertaining  in  his  way;  even  his 
surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in' his  play  he  preserved 
such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his  feats  with  such 
a  solemnity  of  man:!er,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable 
companion. 


• 
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.  "BeSf,  who  diL'd  soon  after  he  was  ""ull  grown,  and 
whose  death  whb  oftusioneil  by  his  heing  lurried  into  kU 
bnx,  whkh  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yei  damp,  was 
n  Hare  of  great  humour  and  drollery.  Puss  was  tamed 
bj'  gentle  u^age  ;  Tiney  was  not  to  b«  lamed  at  ell ;  and 
Be^s  lind  a  courage  atid  t^onfidencc  that  made  him  lame 
from  the  beginning.  I  always  cidmiiied  them  into  ihe 
parlour  afier  Bupper,  when,  the  carpel  aflbrding  ihcir  feet 
a  firm  hold,  they  would  friBk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  ihou- 
siond  pambola,  in  whialj  Bess,  being  remarkably  strong  and 
fearlesa,  was  aiivays  superior  to  the  re^t,  and  proved  him- 
self ihe  Vestris  of  ihe  party.  One  evening  ihe  cat,  being 
in  the  room,  had  ihe  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek, 
an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  driiinming  upon  her 
back  with  such  violence,,  that  the  cat  was  happy  lo  es[:apG 
from  under  his  paws  and  hide  herself. 

"  I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  characlei 
of  hi£  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their  counte- 
nances were  so  expressive  of  ibat  character,  that,  when  I 
looJied  only  on  ihe  face  of  eilhcr,  1  immediately  knew 
which  it  w«3.  Il  is  said  thai  n  shepherd,  however  nume- 
rous his  flock,  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  ibeir  features, 
ibai  h.e  can,  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish  each  from 
&U  th«  nit,  and  yet,  to  a  common  obaerrer,  the  diSerence 
»  hardly  penrepiible.  I  doabt  not  that  the  same  discrimi- 
n.jlinn  in  ihe  caM  of  coumPiirinco^  would  bn  tlii^rorniHe  in 
Hur.-.  and  am  |K...M.;i>[eil  lluU  nw:WX  a  lhnu^a:,d  of  them 
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what  amiable  creatures  he  persecutes,  of  what  gratitude 
they  are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are  in  their  spirits, 
what  enjoyment  they  have  of  life,  and  that  ^impressed  as 
they  seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of  man,  it  is  only  because 
man  gives  them  peculiar  cause  for  it. 

*^  Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to  be  niue 
years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think,  of  some 
hurt  in  his  loins  by  a  fall ;  Puss  is  still  living,  and  has 
just  completed  his  tenth  year,  discovering  no  signs  of  de- 
cay, nor  even  of  age,  except  that  he  is  grown  more  discreet 
and  less  frolicsome  than  he  was.  I  cannot  conclude  with* 
out  observing,  that  I  have  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his 
acquaintance ;  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen^  a  Hare,  to  a 
Hare  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel.  I  did  it  with  great 
caution,  but  there  was  no  real  need  of  it.  Puss  discovered 
no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least  symptom  of  hosti- 
lity. There  is,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no  natural  an- 
tipathy between  dog  and  Hare,  but  the  pursuit  of  the  one 
occasions  the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pursues  be- 
cause he  is  trained  to  it ;  they  eat  bread  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all  respects  sociable  and 
friendly. 

**  I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject,  did  I 
not  add,  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them; 
that  they  are  indefatigably  nice  in  keeping  themselves 
clean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  furnished  them  with 
a  brush  under  each  foot;  and  that  they  are  never  infested 
by  any  vermin."* 

In  general,  the  Hare  is  not  devoid  of  the  instinct  neces- 
sary for  its  preservation,  nor  of  sagacity  sufficient  to  effect 
an  escape  from  its  enemies.  It  prepares  for  itself  a  form; 
and  in  winter,  it  chooses  a  spot  which  is  exposed  to  the 
south,  as  in  summer  it  does  one  which  is  situated  to  the 
north.  It  hides  itself  from  view  among  hillocks  of  earth 
which  are  of  the  same  colour  as  its  hair.  "  I  have  seen," 
says  Du  Fouilloux,  ^'  a  Hare  so  cunning,  that,  as  soon  as 
it  heard  the  huntsman's  horn,  it  started  from  its  form,  and, 
though  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it, 
«eaped  to  a  pond,  and  there  hid  itself  among  the  rushes, 
and  thus  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  dogs.  I  have  seen  a 
Hare,  which,  after  having  run  above  two  hours  beCbre  the 
dogs,  has  dislodged  another  Hare,  and  taken  possession  ol 

*  PuM  died  of  old  age  when  ahe  waB  within  a  month  of  bor  tweUQk  year. 
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iU  form.  I  have  seen  others  swim  cei  three  ponds,  of 
which  the  smallest  was  not  less  ilian  eighty  paces  broad. 
I  have  seeo  others,  which,  after  hnving  been  warmly  chas- 
ed for  two  hours,  have  (Entered  a.  sheep-col,  through  the 
Ltile  opening  under  the  door,  and  remained  among  the 
cattle.  I  have  seen  others,  which,  when  the  dogs  have 
chased  them,  joined  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  Geld,  and,  in 
like  manner,  remained  with  iheui.  1  have  seen  others, 
which,  when  ihey  heaid  ihc  dogs,  have  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  earth,  i  have  seen  others,  which  have  gone 
along  one  side  of  a  hedge,  and  Teinmed  hv  the  others  so 
that  there  was  only  the  ihickneiis  of  the  hedge  between 
the  dogs  and  the  Hare.  1  have  seen  others,  which  after 
they  had  been  chased  for  half  an  hour,  have  mounted  an 
old  wall  of  six  feet  high,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  hole  cover- 
ed with  ivy." 

The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  these, 
as  well  as  on  alt  other  animals  ;  the  Hares  of  the  moun- 
tains are  larger  and  fatter  than  those  of  the  plains,  and 
are  also  of  a  different  colour ;  ihe  former  being  browner 
on  the  body,  and  whiter  about  the  neck  than  the  latter, 
vrhich  are  more  inclined  to  red.  On  high  mountains,  and 
in  the  northern  countries,  ihey  become  while  in  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  recover  their  ordiitary  colour. 


Is  aboui  nine  iiichcs  in  length,  with  a  long  head  and 
whiskers,  short  rounded  ears,  and  a  fur  which,  at  first 
sight,  soeras  of  a  bright  uniform  hay  colour,  bul  which,  in 
realiiy,  is  dusky  at  thi;  roots,  hriglit  bay  at  ihe  ends, slight- 
ly tipped  with  while,  and  iniermixed  with  long  dusky 
hairs.  It  never  resides  in  a  more  southerly  latiiudc  than 
the  Altaic  thaiii  of  mountains,  near  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and 
IS  found  as  far  to  the  north  as  Kam  lachatka.  As  the  depth 
of  the  winter  snow  would  prevent  them  from  finding  food, 
these  Hares,  in  companies,  collect,  toward  autumn,  vast 
heaps  of  their  favourite  herbs,  which  they  dry  carefully 
and  form  into  round  or  conoid  ricks.  These  ricks  are 
generally  ihref  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  of 
the  height  of  a  man.  The  horses  of  the  Sable  hunters 
would  often  ^lerifh  of  famine,  did  not  these  ricks  afford  a 
timely  supply. 
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b  6f  li  pale  brown  above,  and  somewhat  white  beneatL 
It  is  rather  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  and  has  no 
tail.  This  species  inhabits  all  Mongolia,  and  beyond  the 
lake  Baikal.  It  burrows  in  the  sandy  soil,  or  lives  under 
heajpt  of  stones,  and  forms  its  nest  of  soft  grass.  Like  Ibe 
Alpue  Hare,  it  collects  a  winter  store  of  provisions. 

• 

THB  CALLIlfG  HARB 

Is  a  solitary  animal,  a  native  of  Russia,  and  is  still  smal* 
ler  than  the  Ogotona  Hare.  It  has  a  soft,  long,  smooth  far, 
of  a  brownish  lead  colour,  the  hairs  tipped  with  black. 
This  kind  of  Hare  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  very  good  natu- 
red.  Its  voice,  which  is  like  the  piping  of  a  quail,  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  repeated  three,  four,  and 
often  tiz  times  successively,  at  equal  intervals. 

THE  RABBIT. 

Thou^  the  hare  and  the  Rabbit  are  externally,  as  weO 
as  internally,  very  much  alike,  yet  they  form  two  distinct 
and  separate  species. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Rabbit  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  hare  ;  and,  without  crediting  what  W  otton  has  advanc- 
ed, that  one  pair  only,  being  left  together  in  an  island, 
produced  six  thousand  in  one  yeai  it  is  certain,  that  these 
creatures  multiply  so  prodigiously  m  countries  which  are 
proper  for  the  breed,  that  the  earth  cannot  furnish  then 
with  subsistence :  they  destroy  herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruit, 
and  even  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  use 
we  make  of  the  dog  and  the  ferret,  they  would  reduce  the 
country  to  a  desert.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  be- 
came such  a  nuisance  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  under  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the  em- 
I  peror  to  send  a  military  force  to  destroy  them.    The  Rabbit 

not  only  engenders  and  produces  oftener  than  the  hare, 
but  it  has  more  ways  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  and  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  man. 

This  circumstance  alone  may  suffice  to  prove  that  the 
Rabbit  is  superior  to  the  hare  in  point  of  sagacity.  Both 
are  alike  in  their  conformation,  and  both*  have  it  in  theii 
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i^elvea.     Both  are  tim 
sed  of  less  art,  is  conti      ea 
wilh  rorming  a  residence  on  the  stirface  of  the  eat\it,  n  lere 
it  remsios  continually  expos«ii  ;  while  the  other,  by  a '  lore 
improved  inslincl.  Takes  the  trouble  lo  dig  into  the  e-''^ 
and  there  to  make  iiaelfan  asylum  ;  at>d  so  true  i«  it 
ihey  act  in  this  case  from  o  kind  of  reason  or  reflec 
that  we  never  see  the  domestic  Rabbit  employed  it 
same  work.     Rabbils  g'ive   the  alHrm   to  each  oihe 
thumping  on  ihe  ground  with  one  of  thi ' 
mBV  be  heard  to  a  considerable  dislance. 

The   domestic   Rabbits,    like    oil    other  nic 

malB,  vary   in  their  colour;    white,  black,  ano  gray 
long  properly  lo  Nature.     The  black  Rabbite  are  the 

These  animals  are  able  to  engender  and  produce  a 
&ge  of  five  or  six  months.     It  is  asserted,  ths*        ' 
monly  attach  themselves  to  one  particular  fen; 
rer  quit  her.     She  goes  with  young  thirty  oi  i 
days,  and  will  produce  five,  fix,  and  sometimes  seici 
eight  at  a  birth.     Like  the  d  >e-hare,  she  has  a  dn 
matrix,  and  of  consequence  can  have  in  her  womb  r 
Mme  lime,  two  separate  litters.     It  appears,  howe 
nper-fiBtationa  are  leas  freqnent  in  liiii  apeeiee 
that  of  the  hare. 

A  few  drivs  b-^fnrc  (hny  hrin;;  forth,  tbpy  dip-  a  fresh 
burrow,  nofin  a  riijlit  line,  i.ni  in  ncmokt-d  direruori,  althe 
bollom  of  which  they  make  an  excavation  ;  after  which  they 
tear  a  qurintilv  of  hair  from  their  bellies,  and  make  a  kind 
of  bed  for  Ihe"  use  of  iheir  little  oi.ep.  For  the  first  two 
days  ihey  never  qviit  ihem  :  they  never  slir  abroad,  unless 
forced  lo  do  so  frocn  necestily,  and  fcturn  as  soon  as  ever 
they  have  i;iken  ihcir  nourishment.  At  this  seasim  they 
eal  much  and  very  quick  :  nnd  thus  they  tend  and  suckle 
their  young  f<ir  more  than  >ix  weeks.  Till  ihei.  [he  Buck 
does  not  know  ihem,  nor  does  lie  enter  the  burrow  which 
the  Doe  has  <iup.  Often,  even  when  the  quits  it  and  leaves 
her  lillie  ones  lichind.f  he  Slops  uji  ihe  entry  lo  it  wilh  earth, 
wri  iviih  hiT  urine  ;  bui  wlitti  ihey  begin  to  venture  to  the 
erit'i'  ''I  'lie  hole,  and  to  eal  jrroundsel  niid  other  herbs  which 
liif  Diji'  [li.k  out  for  ihem,  ihc  buck  be^jins  lo  know  ihem, 
lo  tako  iheni  between  his  paw;,  lo  cudcuvour  logive  a  gloss 
to  llieir  hi>ir.'  to  li.-k  iheir  evi.'>  i  snU  all,  i.f  iheu.,  in  .succes- 
■ion, partake  equi^  ol  his'cirr-      Ti.e  nialeriial  atieiition» 
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however,  continae  only  one  month,  as  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  the  young  are  ahle  to  provide  for  themselves. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  amused  himself  with  raising 
Rabbits  for  many  years,  has  communicated  the  following 
remarks : 

'*  I  began,"  said  he,  "  with  only  one  male  and  one  femfde, 
the  former  white,  the  latter  gray ;  and  of  their  produce, 
which  was  very  numerous,  the  greatest  part  were  grey,  a 
good  number  of  them  white,  and  of  a  mixed  colour,  and 
some  few  black.  These  animals  seem  to  have  a  great 
respect  for  paternal  authority ;  at  least  I  judge  so,  from 
the  great  deference  which  all  my  Rabbits,  showed  for  their 
first  ancestor,  whom  I  can  always  easily  distinguish  by  his 
whiteness,  and  who  is  indeed  the  only  male  of  that  colour 
Which  I  have  preserved.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
family  augmented ;  those  which,  in  their  turn,  became 
fathers,  were  still  subordinate  to  him.  Whenever  they 
fought,  whether  on  account  of  their  females,  or  concerning 
their  food,  their  great  progenitor  would  run  to  the  place  of 
dispute  with  all  speed,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise.  No 
sooner  did  they  perceive  him,  than  every  thing  was  present- 
ly reduced  to  order ;  and  if  he  surprised  any  one  of  them 
actually  assaulting  another,  he  used  to  separate  him  from 
the  rest,  and  punish  him  upon  the  spot.  Another  proof  of 
his  dominion  over  all  his  posterity,  is,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  return  at  a  whistle :  whenever  I  gave  the 
signal,  how  distant  soever  they  might  be,  this  old  one 
immediately  put  himself  at  their  head;  and  though  he 
came  first,  yet  he  made  them  all  file  off  and  eater  before 
him ;  nor  would  he  go  in  till  the  last 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  carnivorous  Animals'— The  Wolf^Tkt  Fox— The 
Arctic  Fox— The  Badger— The  Otter— The  Sea  Otter 
—The  Martin— The  Pine    Martin— The  Pole-cat— 

'     The  Ferret— The  Weasel— The  Ermine. 

Animals  which  have  but  one  stomach,  and  whose  intes- 
tines are  short,  are  forced  like  man  to  feed  on  flesh.  Of  this 
affinity,  and  of  this  truth,  we  shall  receive  certain  informa- 
tion by  a  relative  comparison  of  the  sill  of  the  intestinal 
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canal  in  carnivc;  lus  animals,  and  in  those  that  live 
on  herbage.  Wu  shall  then  find,  Lhnc  the  different 
iheir  monner  of  living  depends  solely'  on  the  differenc. 
their  conforinaiioD,  and  that  iheir  nourishment  is  moTb  m 
less  solid,  as  the  recept&cle  for  it  is  more  or  less  capacious. 
Hence,  however,  it  is  not  lo  he  concluded,  that  thoie 
animals  which  live  solely  oh  herbage  are,  from  physical 
necessity,  as  carnivorous  animals  are  with  respect  to  9esh, 
nhsnluteiy  confined  to  one  kind  of  sustenance.  Il  is  onlj 
to  be  understood,  ihni  those  which  have  several  stomaciis, 
or  very  targe  intestines,  may  he  supported  without  thU 
»ubsian'.ia1  alimentso  necessary  to  others.  Il  is  not  meant, 
that  they  might  not  use  it,  or  that  ifNniure  had  furnished 
Ihem  with  arms,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence, 
but  for  those  of  attack  and  rapine,  they  would  not  have 
ewrted  ihem,  and  soon  aceuaiomed  themselves  to  flesh 
•ind  blood ;  since  we  find,  that  she«p,  calves,  gonts,  horses 
^edily  eat  milk  and  eggs,  which  sire  animal  food,  and  thai 
unaided  by  custom,  they  do  not  refuse  meal  which  has 
been  hosiied  and  seasoned  with  salt. 

.Without  a  linlalion  of  truth,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  genernlly  predominant  appetite  of  animals  is  for  fletb 
and  other  solid  food,  and  that  this  appetite' is  more  or  less 
vehement,  more  or  leas  moderate,  according  to  the  perticu- 
tar  conformalion  of  each  animal ;  since,  on  taking  a  inll  ' 
view  of  NaUirp,  «-f.'  find  il  iioi  only-  in  [nan,  but  in  quadru- 
p.'d  animal.,  in  lislics  in  insects,  litid  -n  ■.varij.s,  for  which 
indeed  all  fiesh  seems  to  be  parl.ii:ulurly  and  ullimaftly 
destined. 

THE  WOLF 

Is  one  of  those  animals  wliose  appetite  for  animal  food 
is  the  most  vehement,  and  whose  means  of  salisfying  this 
appetite  are  the  mnst  various.  Nsiture  has  furnislied  him 
wiih  strpufflh,  vvilt,  otimiinir,  wilh  agility,  wiih  ail  those 
requisil'?';,  in  a  word,  which  fit  an  animal  for  pursuing, 
nveriaking,  anti  ronquerinfr  iis  prev  :  ond  yet,  with  all 
these,  the  Wolf  most  frequently  dies  of  hung'er ;  for  he  is 
the  declared  enemy  of  man.  Being  long  proscribed,  and 
a  reward  offered  for  his  head,  he  is  obliged  lo  fly  from  the 
hahiiaiions  of  man,  and  to  live  in  the  forest,  where  the 
few  wild  animals  to  be  found,  escape  him  eiiher  by  their 
swiftness,  or  Ih^r  art,  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  pro- 


portion  to  satisfy  hia  rapacity.  When  presKil  milh  hun< 
ger,  however,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes  lo  attack  those 
aoimaU  whicli  are  under  the  protection  of  man,  pariicalar- 
ly  such  as  he  can  readily  carry  away,  lambti  sheep,  or 
even  dogs  themselves ;  for  all  animal  food  comes  then 
equally  agreeable.  If  this  excursion  has  succeeded,  he 
often  returns  lo  the  charge,  till  having  been  wounded,  or 
closely  pursued  by  the  dogs  or  th^  aliepherds,  he  bides 
himself  by  day  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and,  for  a  while, 
only  veniQrea  oul  at  night ;  but,  at  last,  when  his  necessi- 
ties are  very  urgeni,  he  baldly  faces  certain  destruction : 
he  attacks  women  and  children,  and  sometimes  ventures 
e^en  to  full  upon  men  ;  becomes  furious  by  his  continual 
agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madness. 

The  Wolf,  as  well  externally  as  inicmally,  so  nearly 
resembles  the  dog,  thai  he  seems  modelled  upon  the  same 

Elan;  and  yel  he  only  offers  the  reverse  of  the  image.  H 
is  form  be  similar,  his  nature  is  different;  and  indeed 
they  are  so  unlike  in  their  dispositions,  tliat  no  two  »ni- 
inais  can  have  a  more  perfect  antipathy  to  eacb  other.  A 
young  dog  shudders  at  the  sight  of  a  Wolf;  a  dog  who  Js 
stronger,  and  who  knows  his  strength,  brislles  up  at  the 
sight,  tesiities  his  animosity,  attacks  him  with  couragOi 
-  endeavours  lo  put  him  to  flight,  and  docs  all  in  hia  power 
to  rid  himself  of  a  presence  that  is  hateful  to  him.  They 
never  meet  without  either  flying  from,  or  fighting  with 
each  other.  If  the  Wolf  is  the  stronger,  he  tears  and  de- 
To4tra  his  prey :  the  dog,  on  'the  contrary,  is  more  gene- 
rous, and  contents  himself  with  his  victory. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not  cruel ;  he  is 
easily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to  his  master. 
The  Wolf,  when  taken  young,  becomes  lame,  but  never  has 
an  attachment.*     Nature  is  stronger  in  him  than  educa- 

much.    M.  Frederick 
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tioD  ;  he  resumes,  wilh  age,  his  natural  dispositioiu, 
reiurns,  as  soon  as  he  can,  lo  the  woods  whence  he  ,>aa 
taken.     Doga,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  coi     i* 
ny  of  other  animals ;  they  are  natarally  disposed  to  fa     w 
and  acconnany  other  creatures:  the  Wolf,  on  the  co.  Hd- 
ry,  is  the  enemy  of  ali  society ;  he  does  not  even  veeD 
much  compeny  with  those  of  hi;  kind.     When  thej 
seen  in  packs  to^ther^  it  is  no;  to  be  considered 
peaceful  society,  but  a  combination  for  war :  they  (e 
their  hostile   intentions  by  their  loud 
their  fierceness  discover  a  project  for  at-u  ^,• 

animal,  such  as  a  slag  or  a  bull,  or  for  i  fii  im 

formidable  dog.  The  instant  their  miliiaiy  ojipeuiuuii  is 
completed,  their  society  is  at  an  end;  tbey  then  part,  and 
each  returns  in  silence  to  his  solitary  retreat.  There  is 
not  even  any  strong  attachment  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male ;  they  seek  each  other  only  once  a  year,  and  remain 
but  a  few  days  together. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  of  ths 
ahe  Wolf,  who  goes  with  young  above  a  hundred  days, 
and  the  bitch,  who  does  not  go  above  sixty,  provrs  that 
the  Wolf  atid  the  dug,  so  different  in  disposition,  are  still 
more  so  in  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  animal 
economy. 

The  Wolf  generally  brings  forth  Sts  or  six,  and  some*  - 
llnr^i  pven  nine,  nt  a  lillpr.  The  Cul>3  are  brought  forth, 
lilii?  those  of  the  hiloh,  wiUi  lilt-  eye«  cIospJ.  The  liim 
suckles  ihem  for  some  weeks,  and  leaches  them  lielimea 
to  eat  flesh,  wliich  she  prepares  for  them,  by  cheivjiiq  ii 
first  herself.  They  do  not  leave  the  den  where  ihey  huve 
been  liilered,  till  they  are  six  weeks  or  two  montha  old, 
It  is  noi,  however,  till  they  are  about  ion  or  twelve  months 
old,  and  till  lliey  liave  shed  their  first  teeth  and  comjileled 
the  new,  thai  the  dam  thinks  them  in  a  capacity  lo  shift 
for  themselves.  Then,  when  they  have  acquired  arms 
from  Nature,  and  have  learned  industry  and  courage  from 
her  esamf 't,  she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  being 
again  engaged  in  bringingup  a  new  progeny.  These  ani- 
mnis  require  two  or  three  years  for  their  growth,  and  live 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

sn.Hliri'MetiHrt  in  tjHe  llioh'vpii,  wlifii  Uioy  BllflmplruHoHp  aisle  Iheir. 
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The  Wolf  grows  gray  as  he  grows  old,  and  his  teeth' 
wear,  like  those  of  most  other  animals,  by  using.  He 
sleeps  when  his  belly  is  full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather 
by  day  than  night,  and  is  always  very  easily  waked.  He 
drinks  frequently  ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is 
no  water  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the 
pools  about  the  forest,  he  comes  oAen,  in  the  day,  down  to 
brooks,  or  lakes  in  the  plain.  Although  very  voracious, 
he  yet  supports  hunger  for  a  Idng  time,  and  often  lives 
four  or  five  days  without  food,  provided  he  is  supplied  with 
water. 

The  Wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in  his  fore 
parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  off 
a  sheep  in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground, 
and  runs  with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shepherds  who 
pursue  him,  so  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake  him, 
or  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  al* 
ways  with  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  less 
resisted ;  for  he  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as  at- 
tempt to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  is  cowardly,  and 
never  fights  but  when  under  a  necessity  of  satisfying  his 
hunger,  or  of  making  good  his  retreat.  When  he  is 
wounded  by  a  bullet,  he  is  heard  to  cry  out ;  and  yet,  when 
surrounded  by  the  peasants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he 
never  howls,  but  defend^  himself  in  silence,  and  dies  as 
hard  as  he  lived. 

If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a  pit-fall,  he  is  for  some 
time  so  frightened  and  astonished,  that  he  may  be  killed 
without  offering  to  resist,  or  taken  alive  without  much  dan- 
ger. At  that  instant,  one  may  clap  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  muzzle  him,  atid  drag  him  along,  without  his  even 
giving  the  least  signs  of  anger  or  resentment.  At  all  other 
times,  he  has  his  senses  in  great  perfection.  He  smells  a 
carcass  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  league ;  he  also  per- 
ceives living  animals  a  great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a 
long  time  upon  the  scent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood, 
he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  against  the  wind.  When 
lust  come  to  its  extremity,  he  stops  to  examine,  by  its 
smell,  on  all  sides,  the  emanations  that  may  come  cither 
from  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distin- 
guishes. He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  himself  kills 
to  those  he  finds  dead ;  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain  these, 
though  ever  so  much  infected,  when  no  better  is  to  be  had. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  fiesh ;    and,  perhaps,  it 
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be  was  safficienlly  powerful,  he  >»_.^  «st  no  other. 
Wolves  have  been  seen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in 
numbers  upon  the  field  oi  battle,  where  they  deto-iind 
BQch  dead  bodies  as  were  lefi  upon  the  field,  or  but  ncgU- 
genily  interred.  These,  when  on-re  accustomed  to  human 
aesh,  ever  aAer  xeek  panicularly  to  attack  mankind,  chuoea 
to  fall  upon  the  shepherd  rather  than  liis  flock,  and  devour 
women,  carry  off  their  children,  &c.  These  dreadful 
Wolves  are  called  vare-wolves,  that  is  to  say,  Wolves  of 
which  we  ought  to  be  aware.* 

The  Wolf  was  early  eilirpaled  in  England.  Nothing 
U  heard  of  them  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
They  stood  their  ground,  however,  mi|ch  longer  in  Scot- 
knd  and  Ireland.  The  last  Scotch  Wolf  is  said  to  have 
fcilen  in  Lochaber,  late  in  the  seven leenlh  ceniur}',  by  the 
hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  In  Ireland  they  were  not 
extirpated  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent climates  in  which  he  is  bred,  and  often  changes  eveo 
in  the  same  country.  Besides  the  common  Wolves  which 
■re  found  in  Prance  and  Germany,  there  arc  others  with 
thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  the  northern  climatea, 
some  are  found  quite  black.and  some  white  all  over.  The 
former  are  larger  and  slronger  than  those  of  any  other 
kind. 


This  animal,  two  Hne  specimens  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Tower,  is  a  native  of  ihg  extreme  northern  regions  of 
America.  It  is  a  much  nobler  looking  creHtiirc  than  the 
common  species,  nnd  is  also  much  larger  and  mure  robust. 
The  ears  are  remarkably  short,  nnd  the  tail  is  shorter  in 
proportion  than  that  of  ihe  Wolf.  The  hair  is  inotlled 
with  various  shades  >f  bla,:k,  izray,  and  while,  and  is  of 
considerable  lenglh,  particulnrlv  along  ihe  middle  of  the 
back  and  shoulders,  when-  it  "forms  a  sort  of  ill-defined 
mane.  On  the  sides  the  colouring  is  somewhat  ligliifr, 
and  is  of  a  slill  lighter  shade  beneath.     From  [he  lop  of 
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the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  this  animal  measures 
about  four  feet  and  a  quarter.  Its  ferocity  remains  undi- 
minished by  protracted  confinement. 

THE  FOX. 

This  animal  has  always  been  famous  for  his  artifices ; 
and  the  reputation  he  has  thus  acquired,  he  partly  merits. 
What  the  wolf  cannot  accomplish  but  by  his  superior 
strength,  the  Fox  accomplishes  by  his  superior  cunning. 
Without  attempting  to  oppose  either  the  shepherd,  his  dog, 
or  his  flock,  he  finds  an  easier  way  to  subsist.  Patient 
and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  depredation,  and 
varies  his  conduct  as  he  perceives  that  circumstances  vary ; 
and  though  as  indefatigable  as  the  wolf,  and  'more  nimble 
than  that  animal,  he  yet  does  not  trust  entirely  to  the  swift* 
ness  of  his  course,  but  contrives  for  himself  an  asylum, 
to  which  he  retires  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  in  which, 
sheltered  from  danger,  he  brings  up  his  young. 

The  Fox  generally  fixes  his  residence  at  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  and  yet  not  far  removed  from  some  cottage  or  some 
hamlet.  He  listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the 
cackling  of  other  domestic  fowls ;  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  he  scents  them,  and  seizes  his  opportunity.  If  he 
be  able  to  get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the 
poultry  without  remorse.  This  done,  he  carries  off* a  part 
of  the  spoil,  hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance,  and 
again  returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in 
the  same  manner,  he  hides  that  also,  though  not  in  the 
same  place ;  and  this  method  Jie  practises  for  several  times 
together,  till  warned  by  the  approach  of  day  or  the  noise 
of  the  family,  he  finally  retires.  The  same  arts  are  ob- 
served when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in  springes  laid  for 
them  by  the  fowler ;  with  whom  the  Fox,  taking  care  to  be 
beforehand,  very  expertly  snatches  the  birds  out  of  the 
snare,  conceals  them  in  different  places,  leaves  them  there 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  to 
recover  his  hidden  treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  seizing 
the  young  hares  and  rabbits,  before  they  have  strength 
enough  to  escape  him;  and  when  the  old  ones  are  wound- 
ed and  fatigued,  he  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  in  the  mo- 
ments of  distress,  and  to  show  them  no  mercy.  In  the 
same  manner  he  finds  out  the  nests  of  the  partridge  ani 
the  quail,  and  seizes  the  mother  while  sitting. 


The  Fox  is  so  voracious,  ihai.  when  deficient  of  better 
food,  be  devoura  raia,  mice,  lizards,  loads,  and  scrpenu. 
Insects  and  shell-fbh  he  is  likewise  somettm^s  known  to 
eai.  In  vain  does  (he  hedgehog  roll  itself  up  into  a  ball  to 
oppose  him:  this  determined  gluiion  teases  it  till  it  is 
obliged  to  appear  uncovered,  and  then  devours  it.  The 
wasp  and  the  wild  bee  are  attacked  by  him  with  equal 
auceeHs.  Though  at  first  they  fly  out  upon  their  invader, 
and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire,  yet  this  repulse  is  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  he  has  rolled  himaeU'  upon  the 
ground,  and  thus  crushed  such  as  may  have  stuck  lo  his 
skin  :  he  then  returns  lo  the  charge,  and  at  length,  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  obliges  tham  lo  abandon  their  combs, 
which  he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and  honey. 

The  young  Foxes  are  born  blind,  like  dogs ;  like  them, 
too,  ibey  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  coming  to 
pe'fection,  and  live  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  They 
are  nursed  with  great  affection  by  the  mother,  who  has 
heen  known  to  run  with  tbeni  in  her  mouth  several  miles 
when  hunted.  The  senses  of  the  Fox  are  as  good  as  those 
of  the  wolf;  his  scent  is  more  actile,  and  the  organ  of  his 
voice  is  more  supple  and  more  perfect.  The  wolf  is  never 
beard  but  by  dreadful  howls,  while  the  Fox  only  yelps, 
barks,  and  aenda  fonh  n  mouraful  tound,  resembUog  ine 
cry  Af  the  peacock.  His  lonea,  too,  aie  different,  accord- 
ing lo  ihe  different  seniinienis  with   which  ho  is  nlTcct"*!. 

another  of  sorrow,  uiid  andiher  of  pain  :  the  Litter  is  nover 
heard  from  him,  unlt?s  in  the  instant  that  he  is  wounded 
by  a  shot,  and  has  lost  the  use  of  some  member ;  for,  like 
llie  wolf  when  attacked  with  cudgels  alone,  he  never  mur- 
murs, but  will  defend  himself  uitli  obstinacy,  and  fight  in 
silence  to  the  last  gasp.  He  biles  linngerousiy,  and  with 
ich  determined  fury,  ihiil,  in  order  to  make  him  relinquish 


his  hold,  ponderous  wondfn  and  even  ir 
sary  to  be  forced  beiwcen  his  juwa. 

The  flesh  of  the  Fox  is  nut  so  bad 
wolf.     Dogs,  and  even  men,  eat  ic  in  au 
the  animal  has  fed   on   grapes  ;  and,  in 
are  made  of  his  skin.     He  sleeps  so  so 

on  bars  ore  neces- 

is  the  flesh  of  the 
tumn,  especially  if 
V.  inter,  good  furs 

und,  that,  however 

closely  approached,  there  is  no  great  d 
him.     When  he  only  means  to  resi  hi 
out  his  hind  legs,  ami  remain?  flat  upor 
posture  he  watches  for  the  birds  as  ihej 
Vol.  1.                                     as 

anger  of  awaking 
■nself,   he  stretches 
his  belly.      In  this 
perdi  on  ihe  hed- 
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gw ;  who  no  sooner  perceive  him  than  they  give  each 
other  warning  of  their  approaching  danger.  The  jackd.iw 
and  the  magpie,  in  particular,  often  follow  him  along  to 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces,  still  towering  beyond 
his  reach,  and  with  their  cries,  and  notes  of  hos&lity,  ap- 
prize other  animals  to  beware. 

Of  all  wild  animals,  the  Fox  is  most  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  climate ;  and  there  are  found  nearly  as  many 
varieties  in  this  species,  as  in  that  of  any  domestic  animal. 
The  generality  of  Foxes  in  this  climate  are  red ;  of  some, 
however,  the  hair  is  of  a  grayish  cast ;  and,  of  all,  the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  white.  In  the  northern  countries  we  find 
Foxes  of  all  colcmrs. 


THE  ARCTIC  FOX. 

This  animal  is  like  the  Fox  in  the  form  of  its  body  and 
the  length  of  its  tail,  but  it  is  more  like  the  canine  species 
in  the  make  of  its  head  and  the  position  of  its  eyes.  It 
thus  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  two 
kinds.  Its  hair  is  softer  than  that  of  the  common  Fox, 
and  thick,  tufled,  and  glossy :  but  its  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  its  changing  colour ;  being  seen  at  one 
season  of  the  year  brown,  and  at  another  perfectly  white. 
It  is  found  only  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Frozen  and  Eastern  Ocean.  Of  all  animals  it  is  that, 
perhaps,  which  is  possessed  of  the  largest  share  of  cun- 
ning. It  burrows  like  the  Fox,  and  is  remarked  for 
keeping  its  kennel  very  clean ;  it  litters  generally  about 
May  or  June. 

THE  BADGER 

Is  a  lazy,  distrustful,  solitary  animal,  that  retires  far 
from  the  approach  of  man,  and  digs  a  subterraneods  resi- 
dence, where  it  spends,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  its  exis 
tence,  and  never  ventures  forth  but  in  search  of  food.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground  with  particular  facility,  as  its  body 
is  rather  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  claws,  those  especially 
of  the  fore  feel,  are  very  long  and  compact.  The  hole 
which  it  thus  forms  often  proceeds  to  a  great  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  passage  to  it  is  always 
oblique  and  winding*. 

The  fox,  who  is  |«j.ss  expert  at  such  excavations,  often 
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sppropriales  to  his  owt   cODVenience  ihe  labours  of  the 
Badger. 

Uaable  to  compel  him  from  his  retreat  by  force,  it  oflen 
drives  him  from  it  by  stratagem,  often  remains  a  &xed  sea- 
linel  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  disturbs  il,  and,  as  an 
infallible  expedient,  it  is  said,  emits  his  ordure.  The 
Badger  gone,  he  immediately  assumes  possession  of  it,  en- 
larges il,  and  every  way  accommodates  it  to  his  own  pur- 
pose. Though  forced  to  remove  to  another  habitaiion,  this 
animal'  does  EOt,  however,  remove  to  another  country.  Al 
a  liltle  distance  from  its  old  hurrotv,  it  forms  a  new  one, 
from  which  il  never  dirs  but  at  night.  The  dogs  easily 
overtake  it  wheo  il  is  at  any  distance  from  its  hole,  and 
then,  using  all  its  strength,  nil  its  powers  of  resistance,  it 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  defijnd.s  itself  with  despe- 
rate resolution,  li  has  one  single  advantage  over  its  as- 
sailants. The  skin  is  so  thick,  and  especially  so  loose,  thai 
the  leeth  of  the  dogs  can  make  liille  impression  on  il,  and 
the  Badger  can  turn  himself  round  in  il,  ao  as  to  bile  them 
in  iheir  lenderest  parts. 

The  young  Badgers  are  easily  tamed  ;  they  will  play 
with  young  dogs,  and,  like  ibcm,  will  follow  any  person 
whom  they  know,  and  from  whom  they  receive  iheir  food ; 
but  the  old  ones,  in  spite  of  every  eSbri,  still  remain  wild.  ' 
They  are  neither  miscbie  von  a  nor  ToraeiouB,  as  the  fox  and 
the  wolf  are,  yet  ibey  are  i-arnivorous  ;  and  iboiiq-h  raw 
ment  is  their  favourito  Kiod,  yol  thvy  will  i-iU  any  iliini; 
that  comes  in  their  wny,  ne  flesh,  eqg^,  cheese,  buiicr, 
bread,  fish,  fruit,  nuts,  roois,  &i;.  They  sleep  the  greaiefl 
part  of  their  lime,  without,  however,  beinp  suhji-ct,  Uki- 
the  mountain  rat  or  the  liorrriouse,  lo  a  lorpor  diuiiii!  llie 
winter  :  and  thus  il  is  that,  though  they  feed  modoraiily. 
they  yet  are  always  fat. 

Their  hole  they  keep  ejceedinirly  clean,  nnr  aru  ibey 
ever  known  lo  void  iheir  ordure  in  It.  The  mal^  is  rar.  ly 
to  be  found  with  the  female.  In  summer  she  brink's  furth 
and  her  usual  number  at  a  birth  is  three  or  iwv.  '  T)..-:- 
she  feeds  al  first  willi  lipr  milk,  and  afieiward  with  mii:I 
petty  prey  as  she  can  snrprise.  Hhe  seizes  yiiung  rnbliiia 
in  the  warren,  robs  birds  of  their  \o\ing,  while  yet  in  the 
nest,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees'  have  bid  up  their  ho- 
ney, where  field-mi:e,  lizard;',  serpents,  and  grasshoppers 
•re  to  be  met  with  ,   '.nj  tarries  all  to  her  expecting  brood 
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which  she  frequently  brings  forward  to  the  mouth  of  h'^t 
hole. 

These  animals  are  naturally  of  a  chilly  temperament. 
Such  as  are  reared  in  a  house  seem  to  be  never  more 
happy  than  when  near  a  fire.  They  are  likewise  very 
subject  to  the  mange ;  and,  unless  carefully  washed,  the 
dogs  that  penetrate  into  their  burrows  are  seized  with  the 
same  distemper. 

The  hair  of  the  Badger  is  always  filthy ;  between  the 
anus  and  the  tail  there  is  an  opening,  which,  though  it 
has  no  communication  with  any  interior  part,  and  is  hardly 
an  inch  deep,  continually  emits  an  oily  liquid.  This  the 
animal  is  fond  of  sucking.  Its  fiesh,  when  the  animal  is 
well  (edi  makes  excellent  hams  and  bacon  ;  and  of  its  skin 
are  made  coarse  furs,  collars  for  dogs,  and  trappings  for 
horses.     The  hair  is  used  for  painters'  brushes. 

In  America,  hunting  this  animal  forms  a  source  of 
amusement  and  emolument  to  the  Indians  of  Bocca  Mon- 
tana,  Albarregas,  and  most  tribes  that  inhabit  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  Coro  to  Cumana.  As 
there  are  no  stated  periods  for  taking  it,  although  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  it  is  certainiv 
fattest,  they  continue  to  search  for  it  the  whole  year  round, 
unless  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  flesh  is  lank 
and  lean,  and  the  lard,  or  butter  (manteca)  rancid.  In 
making  their  hunting  dispositions,  they  form  parties  of 
sev#in  or  eight,  or  more.  When  the  tribe  is  numerous, 
they  will  sometimes  take  five,  six,  or  seven  miles  in  a 
sweep  over  the  country ;  and  such  is  their  dexterity  and 
address  in  taking  these  animals,  that  they  will  nearly  clear 
it  for  five  or  six  years  of  Badgers,  notwithstanding  all  th«? 
obstruction  of  brushwood,  cover,  &c.  &c.  In  these  ex- 
cursions they  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  women  and 
boys,  whose  business  it  is  to  build  temporary  huts,  cook, 
collect  fruits,  and,  lastly,  to  cure  what  Badger  hams  and 
gammons  the  men  catch ;  this  is  no  sinecure,  and  although 
they  rest  during  the  night,  the  day  ushers  them  in  more 
labour  than  comes  to  the  hunters'  share.  When  they  ar- 
rive at  the  Badgers' haunts, — generally  in  high  situations, 
contiguous  to  rocks,  for  the  purpose  of  burrowing  when 
hard  pressed, — they  soon  discover  his  traces  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  scrapes  for  pistachios  and  other  nuts. 
They  then  search  the  rock  until  they  find  the  burrow,  and 
ako  under  the  projecung  roots  of  large  trees,  the  hollowi 
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of  which  aSbrd  them  shelter.  When  the  burrows  are  in 
trees,  they  selJom  give  themselves  the  Iraubie  of  erecting 
pitfalU  for  Ihem.as  iheir  cirs  kill  and  drag  them  out,  or 
«lse  they  dig  ihem  out.  When  the  burrows  are  in  the 
rocks,  they  set  jo  work  te  erect  pitfalls  or  traps,  in  ihe 
building  of  which  they  display  a  regularity  and  system 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  European  maaon.  As  the  falls 
are  four  fcei  by  four  in  height  and  breadth,  the  flags  with 
which  they  are  built  are  so  'closely  set,  as  to  prevent  the 
creature  introducing  his  paw-nails  between  them  ;  for  his 
strength  is  such  that  he  would  raise  a  sioiie  of  two  or  three 
hundred  weight.  As  the  Badger's  family  generally  con* 
sists  of  seven  or  eight,  the  hunters  set  as  mony  of  those 
pitfalla  in  their  w  'y  as  will  intercept  them,  one  by  one,  in 
making  their  passage  to  their  burrows ;  and  frequently 
one  in  ibe  mouth  of  tho  burrow,  provided  it-  is  large 
enough,  covering  ihem  wiih  turf,  earth,  and  leaves,  over 
little  twigs.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, with  incredible  labour  and  perseverance,  using  uo 
other  implements  than  ilieir  haicheta  and  stone-hammers, 
ihe  covering-flag  is  placed  over;  at  the  back  of  this  they 
place  a  quantity  of  Tiibbish,  so  as  lo  give  weight  to  its  fall, 
and  plant  bashes  so  artfully  as  to  deceive  h  stranger,  form- 
ing a  lane,  through  which  the  creature  must  oeceisarily 
pass  tn  his  burrow.  Then  one  nr  two  ascend  the  trees  or 
\\vAv<l  r..ck,  10  -iv..  unii,'>..  ur  il..'  D'i.1-i.t'.--  npj.r.mch; 
wbiln  .-in.uli.T  i.-   Imrlnl   in    iiiglil  (;f  ilie  trqi,    in   .ii.-h   n 

lure  ns  to  observe  llie  creaiures  coming  toward  the  trajis, 
and  hurry  them  into  (hem  by  [nis,«ile.',  but  nt-ver  attempts 
to  show  himself  niilil  llie  lladgcr  paf^ses  him.  In  this 
manner  the  remainder  of  the  pariy  udvarire  inio  the  brush- 
wood, and  then  let  loose  their  dri;;?.  svho,  on  scenting  the 
Ba'lgers,  set  up  a  wliiiiiiig  cry,  accompanied  by  the  rallies 
of  the  Indians,  making  the  Badger  Hart,  and  bulake  him- 
self lo  hi:,  burrow.  Sometimes  .even  or  .^igbt  will  siari 
lofTi^iher,  the  most  of  which  are  always  caught ;  but  should 
one  escape,  they  again  hunt  ihe  ground  over.  If  thi'ir 
pnrty  is  nol  numerous  enough,  the  women  join  afier  ihe 
first  chase,  ns  the  danger  of  coming  in  coiiiact  with  iJi'ers 
is  over,  the  firsl  noise  liavinir  sinned  ihese  as  well  as  must 
no:(iou^  er-auites.      Indnod/tlie   Hiidger  is  seldom   foun.l 
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case,  they  leave  the  traps  set  day  nnd  night,  and  a  man  to 
watch  him,  until  hunger  forifes  him  to  quit  his  subterni 
neoua  abode.  Sometimes  ihe  Indian  curs  will  enteri  and 
kill  the  creature,  if  his  burrow  is  large  enough  to  admit 
ihem :  yet  he  oflen  malies  ihem  reireoX,  provided  they 
cannot  surround  him,  although  those  curs  are  certainly 
■uporior  to  ovir  European  terriers  in  bite,  and  tenacity  of 
their  hold.  Whenever  a  Badger  earths,  the  Indiana  caal 
lots,  to  know  which  shall  watch  until  the  Badger  breaks, 
leaving  him  two  days"  provisions  in  the  mean  time,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  usual  time  until  the  animal  bolts. 
But  it  is  sometimes  a  toss  up  which  will  hold  out  longest, 
especially  if  it  be  an  ol<l  Badger ;  but  even  here  the  Indian 
has  decidedly  the  advantage,  as  he  is  known  to  endure  four 
days'  hunger,  without  any  bad  results.  If  It  happens  in 
harvest,  he  is  pretty  well  oS;  for  hJK  cunning  makes  him 
an  overmuich  for  the  animal,  and  he  always  carries  the 
image  of  a  man,  of  rude  workmanship,  which  he  sets  be< 
fore  the  earth,  supported  by  twigs  in  a  moving  potitioii; 
this  prevents  the  Badger  stirring  while  the  Indian  goes  in 
quest  of  food,  a  work  of  little  lime  with  him,  as  he  is  sa- 
tisSed  with  the  lirit  thing  he  finds  :  he  i^oon  returns  to 
await  the  coming  out  of  his  subterraneous  visiter,  as  the 
disgrace  of  returning  without  the  Badger  is  shocking  to  a 
hunter,  and  debars  his  ever  being  a  guapo,  or  warrior,  ud* 
til  he  can,  by  some  yery  extraordinary  feat,  wipe  this  stain 
oS*  his  nime.  They  also  use  the  noose  or  snare  lo  catch 
these  creatures,  which  \»  placed  across  the  pathways,  like 
labbit-wires,  with  ihia  exception,  that  the  Indian  snare  is 
attached  to  a  spring  pole,  that  suspends  and  strangle*  the 
creature.  The  South  Americ[^n  Badger  is  larger  than 
those  in  Europe,  and  much  browner;  he  is  also  much 
easier  killed. 

Perhaps  its  habits  are  the  most  social  of  any  quadruped 
in  the  universe;  it  is  not  known  to  quarrel  with  anyaiher 

Juadruped;  ev^n  the  fox,  polecat,  stinkard,  the  opoasuoL. 
le  land  crab  and  snake,  make  it  resign  its  abode,  although 
il  is  much  stronger  than  any  of  them.  It  also  lives  in  the 
greatest  harmony  with  its  own  species,  subsisting  priaci- 

E ally  on  nuts,  roots,  and. vegetables;  and  is  cleanly  in  its 
abits,  being  observed  to  perform  its  ablution  whil6  the 
dew  is  on  ihe  ground.  The  Indians  count  two  species  of 
il,  vii.  the  Marano,  or  pig-badger ;  and  the  Pero,  or  dog- 
badjer.     1  am  informed  the  former  roots  for  its  amiue- 


atenl  \t\tfi  s  pig ;  they  brin^  forth  two,  thr^.  and  Cour  at 
&  litter,  and  preserve  them  carefully.  Badger  haras  are 
oerlainly  ddidous,  and  the  saleof  ihero  was  prohibited bnl 
to  ibe  viceroy,  who  generally  shipped  a  quantity  of  (hem 
annually  to  Madrid  for  the  use  of  their  august  niaiesties; 
now  ihey  are  purchased  for  one  fourth  the  original  value, 
Bi  the  vit-eroy  sometimes  paid  eight  or  ten  dollars  for  o 
pair  of  gammons.  The  way  of  curing  ihem,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed to  their  flavoufi  which  waH  simply  to  rub  them 
with  coarse  sugar  and  Chili  pepper,  each  day  pressing 
ihetn  very  hard  until  quite  dry.  This  source  of  eruolu- 
mem  would  have  been  considerable  lo  these  hunting  tribes 
were  they  not  cheated  and  made  tributary  to  the  viceroy, 
u  ihev  had  to  give  him  a  dozen  hrst,  anil  afterward  lake 
trinkets  out  of  the  stores>  at  whatever  price  he  ohose  to 
demand.  The  butter,  or  manteca  de  marano,  as  (hey  call 
the  lard,  was  also  in  great  tiemand  among  the  grandees, 
who  fried  most  of  their  food  in  it. 

A  party  of  eight  would  destroy  two  or  three  hundrett 
Badgers  and  a  quantity  of  deer,  on  their  return  home,  be- 
sides guanaj.  These  hunting  parties  are  so  delightfui, 
even  to  the  women,  that  the  hopes  of  being  allowed  lo  ac- 
company the  men  will  be  astimulus  to  conduct  themselves 
prapeily  the  yen  ronnd.  On  those  escimiona  they  tin 
well,  and  seem  more  happy  than  durincr  the  rainy  season  : 
ill  tliL'ir  way  huiiit.'  ilioy  tr.iiei  i.lay  :ij<j  iiiglit  rapidly,  in 
spite  nf  all  obslr lie; lions,  ciirryini;  luztf;  jioL'a  between  them, 
on  ^vhicb  the  utiiin^ls  are  sluni^;  the  f,kins  aitd  lard  the 
boys  carry.  The  women  are  cerlainiv  the  heaviest  load- 
ed, and  must  keep  pai't;  with  ilio»e  gentry ;  the  dogs  loo 
Hre  better  fed  during  this  period,  iind  seem  to  return  with 
-jgret.  A  cloud  of  vulturts  geiieially  liovcr  over  them. 
And  itre  seen  by  their  i^laris  a  day  ot  iwo  before  they  ar- 
rive, who  make  every  preparali'in  to  receive  thi-m  :  their 
return  is  greeleLl  like  that  of  victors.  The  rainy  nights 
are  passed  in  recounting  iheir  exploits  one  to  another. 

THE  OTTIiR. 

Of  [he  Oiter  tribe  there  are  eight  species  known,  oi 
which,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  id  describe 
only  two.  Otters  have  six  sharpish  cutting  teeih  in  each 
jaw,  the  lowe- of  which  do  not  ra"go  in  a  line  with  the 
rest,    two  of  them  being   placed    somewhat   within   the 
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olheTj.  Tbe  canine  teeih  arenlso  longer  ihati  the  othera. 
Webbed  feel  are  common  to  ail  ihe  vaheiiea  of  ihis  tribe, 
-vhich  are  likewise  characterized  by  very  long  bodies  and 
short  le^. 

The  Common  Otter  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  is 
usually  about  two  feel  in  length  from  ihe  lip  of  the  nose  lo 
the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  .the  head  and  nof  e  are  broad  and 
flat;  the  moulh  bears  some  aimilitude  to  that  of  a  fish; 
the  neck  is  short,  and  equal  in  thicknees  to  the  bead;  the 
body  long:  the  tail  broad  ai  the  insertion,  but  tapering  off 
to  a  point,  and  about  aixteefi  inches  long;  the  eyes  are 
very  small,  and  placed  nearer  lo  the  nose  than  is  customa- 
ry in  quadrupeds.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  remarka- 
bly strong,  broad,  and  muscular,  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  brought  into  a  line  tviih  ihe  body,  and 
performing  the  office  of  fins ;  and  each  fool  is  furnished 
with  five  .toes,  connected  by  strong  broad  webs,  like  those 
of  waterfowl. 

Accurately  considered,  tbe  Otter  cannot  be  pronounced 
an  aniphibious  animal.  We  even  find  ihem  drowned 
when  ihey  happen  to  have  been  entangled  in  a  net ;  and 
this  evidently  for  want  of  having  had  lime  to  destroy  it, 
and  thereby  efiVci  their  escape.  For  want  of  fish,  frogs, 
waler-rats,  or  other  nourishmenl,  .it  will  eat  the  young 
branches,  and  the  bark  of  aquatic  trees ;  and  ia  spring  it 
will  eat  new  grass. 

These  voracious  animals  are  generally  found  at  ihe 
sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly  ihe  former,  in 
which  thpy  deilroy  so  r^uch  mor"  ihfn  ib^y  d"vou',  ih't 
they  will  sometimes  spoil  a  pond  in  the  sparse  of  a  few 
nigota.  They  do  equal  mischief  by  tearing  in  pieces  the 
fishermen's  nets,  which  they  infallibly  do,  whenever  ihey 
happen  to  get  entangled  in  them.  In  forming  its  retresl 
the  Otter  displays  great  sagacity.  It  makes  tbe  entrance 
under  water,  burrows  upward,  provides  several  cells  to  re- 
tire to  in  case  of  floods,  and  opens  on  the  surface  a  smal! 
orilice  for  the  admi.ision  of  air.  which  orifice  it  conirives 
BO  as  to  be  concealed  by  a  thick  bush.  The  female  goes 
with  young  about  nine  weeks,  and  generally  produces  Iniir 
or  five  at  a  time.  These  are  always  found  at  the  edge  of 
the  water;  and,  if  under  tlie  protection  of  the  dam,  the 
teaches  them,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  lo  plunge, 
like  herself,  into  the  deep,  and  cscnpe  among  the  weeds  or 
rushes  [bat  fringe  iht'  sireaju,     It  is,  therefore,  only  in  lh« 
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Absence  of  the  dam,  Uiat  the  yoitcig  can  be  talfen  ;  and  in 
lome  plares  there  are  ilog-s  purposely  trained  for  discover' 
ing  iheir  retreats.  One  of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the 
Oiter  is,  to  get  an  a  high  ridge  of  cinDw.  bead  their  fore 
feet  backward,  and  slide  liovrn  the  side  of  it,  sometimes  to 
tile  distance  of  more  than  twenty  yards. 

If  lalcen  while  young,  the  Otter  may  be  tamed  ana 
taught  lo  fish  for  its  master,  and  will  become  almost  as  af- 
fectionate and  docile  as  the  dog. 

For  the  destruction  wliich  he  makes  among  the  6nny 
tribe,  and  also  the  disturbance  which  be  gives  them  in 
their  haunts,  the  Olter  is  an  object  of  abhorrence  lo  the 
SDgler.  Old  Izank  Walton  calls  them  "villaneous  ver- 
jnin,"  and  many  other  hard  names,  and  declares  that,  in 
his  judgment,  "  all  men  that  keep  Otter-dogs  ought  to 
h»ve  pensions  from  the  king,  to  encourage  them  to  destroj 
the  breed  of  these  base  Otters." 

Unless  it  can  be  shot,  it  is  difficult  to  capture  the  Otter, 
when  the  water  is  not  frozen,  as  it  takes  to  the  water, 
dires,  and  only  occasionally  "  rente,"  as  the  hunter  terma 
it,  that  is.  raises  its  nose  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The 
^d  hunters  (says  a  recent  writer)  who  set  more  value 
pan  the  difficulty  of  the  cpture,  than  on  the  prey  itself, 
■tlu^  the  Otter  tn  poue  eomiiatw,  beat  tba  banks  with 
dogs,  hedge  in  a  space  with  nets,  and  assail  the  Oiler  widi 
clubs  and  ^pwr-^,  xvhi'n  he  cws  up  lo  breail.e."  This 
wa-s  preci-ely  (lie  .j,iuin.T  in  wliiob  un  Otter  hunt  was 
conducted  in  ih,-  days  of  honest  Izaak,  and  he  seems 
to  have  CDtiaidered  it  as  the  finest  of  all  sports — except 
angling. 

In  South  America,  hunting  the  Otter  forms  a  recreation 
for  the  grandees  or  better  .ort  of  gentry  for  two  or  three 
munths  in  the  year,  like  our  i;rou>ing  or  partridge  shooting 

Cartie.i.  The  aport  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  Iravel- 
'r :  In  the  month  of  May  the  parties  assemble  by  previ- 
ous arrangement,  coi:iposed  principally  of  the  chief  inha- 
liiitiiils  of  these  districts  and  their  relatives  or  clans,  and 
^■l^i[e^s,  male  slaves,  muleteers,  3tc.  Having  ascended  the 
wnierfalls,  they  encamp  near  those  clear  and  transparent 
riv  r-  in  which  Olters  abound  in  great  numbers.  After 
irir'  l.ij.sineas  of  physifking  the  bloodhounds  and  a  .species 
n:'  •  iiii-ish  cur  wiilioul  any  hair,  they  make  their  luiiiting 
l.7.,.-.-iiin)is,  ami  appninr  ihcir  l;iin!  auj  water  riiplaiiis  lo 
ht'iid  eiu'h  ]iariy  ;   lliu   duty  «\   the  latter  a  to  stand  in   the 
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Erow  of  the  canoe  and  cheer  the  dogs  to  the  pi^y.  A 
untsman,  in  fact,  is  mostly  an  Indian,  as  those  dogs  will 
not  hunt  to  any  other  tongue ;  what  this  is  owing  to, 
whether  custom  or  sagacity,  I  know  not,  hut  it  is  certainly 
the  case;  however,  the  young  Spaniards  and  Creoles  have 
latterly  remedied  this  defect,  and  are  now  as  well  qualified 
to  hunt  a  bloodhound  in  the  Indian  tongue  as  an  Indian 
himself.  Both  parties  have  armed  themselves  with  Otter 
spears,  barbed  like  harpoons,  and  with  long  handles  made 
of  rough  light  wood  about  ten  feet  or  more,  they  cheer  on 
the  bloodhounds,  who  no  sooner  wind  the  prey  than  they 
join  chorus  with  their  huntsman,  until  they  arrive  near 
the  Calle  Pero,  or  Otter  city,  when  the  land  party  dMde 
into  three  ;  one  watches  ;  another  ascends  the  ford  ;  while 
the  others  poke  the  banks,  in  order  to  eject  the  creature. 
As  soon  as  he  is  started,  the  hounds  are  again  in  full  cry, 
and  the  curs  are  loosed  to  dive  after  him,  and  will  relieve 
each  other  in  this  task  :  as  soon  as  one  is  up  down  goes 
the  other,  while  the  hounds  keep  lip  the  cry  in  the  water 
at  a  slow  pace,  until  they  eventually  force  the  creature  to 
the  head  of  the  stream  into  shallow  water,  where  these 
curs  either  snap  him  up,  or  he  is  speared  by  the  hunters; 
after  this  the  hounds  are  allowed  the  gratification  of 
mouthing  him  until  satisfied,  when  they  again  return  to 
depopulate  this  little  commonwealth  of  Otters. 

After  all  the  old  Otters  "have  fled,  the  young  ones  be- 
take themselves  to  the  uppermost  recesses  of  their  burrows, 
and  defend  themselves  with  great  obstinacy  when  they  are 
dug  out  of  their  habitation ;  a  slight  blow  on  their  fore- 
head will  soon  despatch  them,  as  that  seems  their  most 
vulnerable  part.  In  their  abode  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  and 
fragments  of  several  species  of  fish  are  to  be  seen ;  for 
the  Otter  is,  like  most  aquatic  monsters,  a  glutton.  As  he 
seldom  eats  more  than  a  mouthful  of  each  fish,  he  must 
cause  frightful  destruction  among  the  finny  race,  and  his 
depredation  causes  his  haunts  to  be  found  out  at  low  wa- 
ter, when  the  hounds  would  otherwise  pass  him. 

Abbe  Ricard6,  who  wrote  a  little  treatise  on  the  history 
of  this  animal,  about  a  century  ago,  (which  is  still  in  good 
preservation  in  the  cathedral  of  Caraccas,)  relates,  that 
while  the  parent  Otters  are  in  existence,  they  do  not  suf- 
fer the  young  gentry  to  attempt  propagating  the  species, 
but  that  the  young  are  two  or  three  years  under  their  pa- 
rents' guardianship.     One  thing  is  very  certain, — in  the 


«me  community  ure  lo  be  met  tniee  or  four  Uifierei 
uenliona  of  those  creatures  under  the  guidance  of 
patriarch.     The  alligator  is  the  only  aquatic  eneni 
this  creature,  with  the  exception  of  the  ahark,  ivith  wi 
he  has  very  Uttie  intercourse,     li  seems  Father  Rica 
caused  a  cage  pond  lo  he  erected  in  his  garden,  in  or 
lo  Etudy  their  natural  Vistory.     His  little  work  teems  vmu 
tmusing  anecdotes  of  the  aboriginal  hunters,  of  whose 
club  he  was  a  member  ;  those  genirj-,  he  said,  during  such 
excursions,  lived   well.      Certainly,    the   echoitig  cry  of 
hounds  and  hunters  is  the  most  delightful  I  ever  heard, 
it  vibmies  through  every  glen,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles. 

The  colour  of  the  South  American  Oiler  is  different 
from  that  of  the  European :  the  latter  is  much  darker,  and 
the  male  is  siill  darker  than  the  female,  who  generally  gets 
brown  while  suckling  her  Puppies;  Abb^  Ricardo  saya 
that  they  change  coats.  The  skin  is  now  more  valuable 
than  formerly,  as  General  Parr's  cavalry  use  them  for  pis- 
tol covers,  and  foraging  tegimenial  cops  ore  made  of  them. 
Tbey  also  use  their  skins  for  segar  coses,  and  the  Indiana 
eai  their  ftesh.  In  destroying  fish,  tha  Otter  rejecia  the 
bead,  and  will  not  use  it,  although  pressed  by  hunger,  tn 
BuBOOs  Ayres  there  is  one  ijuite  domesticated,  which  wiU 
invRfiably  bring  home  what  it  gels  in  the  river:  bat  tann 
lintjii';  mike   it    lazy  unil  inrlolpn! ;   il  i?  vicinus  during  the 
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mfined  ici  the  coast  of  Kamts  1  a  Wa  he  adjo'ning  islni 
nnd  the  opposite  American  shore  bci  0  ers  are  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  so  sportive  thai  mu  h  of  h  r  lime  seema 
lo  be  passed  in  playing  di  or  nji  r  ks  They  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  vfT\-  constant  op  h  o  her  "Such  is  iheir 
londness  ftir  ih^ir  vmiu^',  li        i  11   n  \i:i  nbandon 
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them;  on  being  robbed  of  them,  they  will  9\arvG  taem- 
selves  to  death,  and  will  endeavour  to  breathe  tbeir  last  on 
the  spot  where  their  offspring  were  destroyed. 

THE  MARTIN. 

Ths  generality  of  naturalists  have  considered  the  Mar- 
tin and  the  pine  Martin  as  aniftials  of  one  and  the  same 
species.  They  are>  however,  different  both  in  disposition 
and  temperament.  The  pine  Miirtin  shuns  open  countries, 
confines  itself  to  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  fixes  its  residence 
upon  some  tree,  and  is  never  foun9  in  great  numbers  but 
in  cold  climates ;  while  the  Martin  not  only  approaches  hu- 
man habitations,  but  even  forms  a  resiaence  for  itself  in 
old  buildings,  m  haylofts,  in  holes  of  walls,  and  the  species 
is  generally  diffused  in  great  numbers  over  all  the  tempe- 
rate climates. 

The  countenance  of  the  Martin  is  very  sharp ;  its  head 
is  small,  and  elegantly  formed ;  its  eye  is  lively ;  its  limbs 
are  supple ;  its  body  is  astonishingly  flexible  ;  and  all  its 
movements  are  quick.  The  back,  sides,  and  tail  of  the* 
Martin  are  covered  with  a  fine  downy  fur,  with  longer 
hair  intermixed ;  the  roots  of  an  ash  colour,  the  middle  of 
a  bright  chestnut,  and  the  points  black.  The  head  is 
brown,  with  a  slight  cast  of  red  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of 
a  chocolate  colour,  and  the  throat  and  breast  are  white. 
It  rather  leaps  and  bounds  than  walks ;  and  with  great  fa- 
cility climbs  walls,  enters  pigeon-hou?es  and  hen-houses, 
devours  the  eggs,  the  pigeons,  and  the  hens,  as  on  other 
occasions  it  does  mice,  rats,  moiv-^s,  and  birds  in  their  nests. 
Of  small  feeble  animals  it  dislocates  the  neck,  and  divides 
the  spinal  marrow  by  a  single  crush  of  its  jaws ;  but  it 
seizes  large  strong  animals  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  ear,  and  divides  the  vessels  with  anatomical  precision. 

This  animal,  it  is  said,  brings  forth  as  often  as  the  cat. 
The  growth  of  the  young  ones  is  very  quick;  and  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  an  animal  whose  life  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  smell,  which  is  agreeable, 
is  like  that  of  counterfeit  musk.  Both  the  Martin  and  the 
pine  Martin,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  animals,  have 
interior  vesicles  which  contain  a  stroug  scented  substance 
like  that  which  the  cive*  furnishes. 


TBE   PIKE   IMAKTIH,  DR  FIN8  WEABEL, 

OuamALLV  a  nntive  of  the  north,  is  id  a  maoner  pecu- 
liar to  that  climate,  where  they  are  so  numerous,  thai  ihc 
auaniiiy  of  furs  proiluced  from  this  animal  alone,  and  cnr- 
ried  into  foreign  countries,  is  actually  aelonixhing.  In 
temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely,  and  in 
warm  climates  nerer,  to  be  found.  Some  ihere  are  in 
Durgundy,  and  some  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau;  but 
111  general  they  are  as  scarce  in  Prance  as  the  Martin  is 
rommon.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  parts  of  Scot- 
.aod,  amon^  the  wooded  ravines  of  the  mountains. 

Aiike  averse  to  open  countries,  and  to  countries  which 
are  inhabited,  it  remBina  in  ihe  bosom  of  some  forest,  ran- 
ges below  iUrni!gh  the  labyrinths  of  the  thicket,  or  towers 
a.ort  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  It  subsists  by  the  chase, 
and  destroys  a  prodigious  quantity  of  birds,  whose  nests  it 
searches  for,  and  invades,  in  order  to  devour  the  eggs. 
Of  the  squirrel,  the  dormouse,  lex.  it  also  makes  a  prey  ; 
£nd  it  19  known  to  cat  honey  as  well  as  the  Murlin.  In 
the  description  of  the  Wild  Cat  we  have  given  an  account 
of  the  combats  of  that  animal  with  the  Pine  Martin.  To 
thia  may  be  added,  with  respect  Id  the  latter,  that  it  is  mid 
lo  be  sometimes  Tictorious  even  over  the  golden  eagle, 

Wlir,      -        ■■    ■  -  ■  ... 


rn  ihat  bird  poimc 

cs  on    it   as    its   prev-      ['  .'ei/es   (he 

-rc^snr  by  ihc  ihn 

HI.  ^111(1  [ho    lo:-s  nl   blood  podo  brings 

vn  the  eagle  lilele 

>  Irom  ils  "  pride  of  place.  ' 

ts  neck  is  vi^llow, 

whereas  thai  of  the  Martin  is  while; 

ilE  hair,  at  the  ^a 

ne  lime,  is  much  finer,  thicker,  and 

1  subject  to  shed. 

When   the   female   is   near   her   time,   her   t 
fliinb  to  ihe  nest  of  some  squirrel,  lo  drive  her  from  it,  to 
cttl.irge   ie   for  Jier  oii'n   purpuse,  and    to   bring  fortli  her 
;  young  in  it.      In    ibe   same   manner,  she  occupies  the  old 

I  nests  of  the  owl  nnd  tbt-  Lu/zard.  as  also  the  hollow  places 

I  of  trees,    from   whirh   >he   presently  dislcdges   the   wood- 

I  pecker,  and  other  birds. 

i  THE  POLECAT,  OR  FITCHET, 

Is  somewhat  ?niailer  tliari  the  martin  ;   ils  tail  is  shorter; 

!  its  sooMi  .h-^ri-'T  ;   iiz.d  ii^  hair  thicker.      It  differs  likewise 

'n  its  voiir  ;  ihe  cry  of  the  inariiii  being  rather  sharp  ard 
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load,  tiiai  of  the  Polecat  deeper  and  more  hollow.  It  is 
about  seventeen  inches  in  length ;  of  a  deep  chocolate  co- 
lour, nearly  approaching  to  black ;  has  short  ears,  tipped 
with  V.  hiie,  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  longish  hair.  In 
tfumtner  he  generally  lives  in  woods,  thick  brakes,  or  rab- 
bit warrens.  His  burrow  is  ibout  two  yards  deep,  aod 
commonly  ends  under  the  root  of  a  tree.  In  winter  he 
haunts  bams,  haylofts,  and  other  out-houses,  whence  he 
sallies  forth  on  the  poultry. 

The  Polecat  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  martin  in 
smell,  which,  in  the  former,  far  from  being  in  any  degree 
agreeable,  is  to  the  last  degree  fetid.  When  heated  or  en- 
raged especially,  it  sends  forth  and  diffuses  a  stench  that 
is  absolutely  intolerable.  The  dogs  will  not  eat  its  flesh  ; 
and  even  its  skin,  though  good  in  itself,  sells  at  a  very  low 
price, .  as  it  can  never  be  entirely  divested  of  its  natural 
odour. 

These  animals  are  very  destructive  to  young  game  ol 
all  kinds,  and  commit  dreadful  devastations  among  pi- 
geons when  they  get  into  a  dovehouse.  Without  maJcing 
so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  they  do  a  great  deal  more 
mischief;  dispatching  each  victim  with  ^single  wound  in 
the  head,  and  satiating  themselves  with  copious  draught? 
'of  blood,  after  which  they  carry  off  the  prey :  or  if  the  aper- 
ture by  which  they  entered  will  not  admit  of  this,  they 
first  eat  the  brains,  and  then  carry  away  the  head,  leaving 
the  body  behind.  They  are  also  extremely  fond  of  honey, 
and  are  frequently  known,  in  winter,  to  attack  the  hives, 
and  drive  away  the  bees.  Rabbits,  however,  seem  to  be 
their  favourite  prey,  and  a  single  Polecat  is  often  sufficient 
to  destroy  a  whole  warren.  They  will  also  catch  and  eat 
fish,  though,  probably,  this  is  done  by  them  only  when 
other  food  is  not  attainable. 

THE  FERRET. 


It  has  been  doubted  by  some  authors,  whether  or  not 
the  Fer*et  and  the  polecat  were  animals  of  two  different 
species  Perhaps,  the  resemblance  there  sometimes  is  in 
the  colour  of  their  hair  first  gave  rise  to  this  uncertainty. 
The  polecat,  nevertheless,  a  native  of  temperate  climates, 
is  an  animal  wild  like  the  martin;  whereas'  the  Ferret, 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  can  only  exist  in  our 
climate  as  a  domestic  animal.     The  Ferret  also,  and  not 


MB  polecat,  i:<  mndc  choice  of  to  drive  the  rab'.  its 
their  burrows,  chiefly  lieeaiise   it  is  more  easily  tn 
The  Ferret  has  a  louger  and  ihinaer  body,  a. nan 
head,  and  a  sharper  snoui,  ihnn  the  polecat.    It  has  noi  u 
BBtne  sagacity  in  providing  for  its  subsistence;  it  canr 
exist,  at  least  in  our  regions,  without  the  care  of  man,  i 
have  such  of  the  species  as  have  been  lost  in  the  burro. 
of  rnbbits,  been  ever  known  to  multiply  in  the  coun: 
but  have,  on  the  contrary,  perished,  to  aU  appearance, 
the  aererity  of  the  winter. 

This  animal  is  by  nature  a  morlai  enemy  to  the  rab 
If  even  a  dead  one  is  presented  to  a  young  Ferret  whi 
had  never  seen  one  before,  it  springs  at  it,  and  tears 
with  fury;  if  it  be  a  living'  one,  it  seizes  it  by  the 
and  nose,  and  instantly  begins  to  suck  its  blood.     ^ 
the  Fenel  is  let  loose  in<i>  the  burrdws  of  the  rabbits,  n. 
necessary  to  muzzle  him,  that  he  may  not  kill  their 
the  bottom,  but  onlr  oblige  iheni  to  run  out,  and  ther 
fall  into  the  net  laid  for  them  at  the  entry.     If  he  ia 
lowed  to  go  unmuzzled,  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  him, 
cause,  alter  having  sucked  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  he  i 
(all  asleep;  and  the  smoke  which  is  raised  at  the  mo 
of  the  burrow  does  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  expedi- 
for  bringing  him  back,  as  there  ^re  often  mor«  ieauee  I 
one,  and  as   one  burrow  generally  conimunicates   v 
OLhers,  in  which  the  Fprrfl   is   apt   to  be  the  more  bewil- 
dered, the  more  h.?  i-!  .'surrounded  with  the  smoke. 

THE   WEASEL. 

The  common  Weasel  is  n.  frcquetii  in  lemperaie  nnd  in 

same  species,  it  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
ennine,  which  is  a  naiive  of  the  north. 

The  Weasel  is  the  smallest  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs,  and  is  an  active  and  handsome  little  animal.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  tail  it  is  not  seven  inches  in  length  ;  and  its 
height  is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  The  tail,  which 
ia  bushy,  measures  about  two  inthes  and  a  half.  The  co- 
lour of  the  Weasel  is  a  pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back 
and  sides,  but  while  under  the  ihroai  and  belly,  The  eyes 
are  small  and  black ;  the  enr^  short  and  roundish;  and 
the  nose  is  furnished  with  whiskers,  like  those  of  a  cat 
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Il  movea  by  unequal  leaps,  and  can  spring  sevenl  frat 

from  the  ground,  or  run  up  a  wall  without  difficulty. 

When  a  Weasel  enters  a  henroosi,  it  never  meddles  with 
ibe  cocks  or  the  old  bens  ;  it  makes  choice  of  the  puUeta, 
the  young  chickens,  and  these  it  kills  with  a  single  stroke 
on  the  head,  and  carries  away  one  after  another.  The 
eggs  it  sucks  with  incredible  avidity  ;  making  a  small 
hole  at  one  end,  through  which  it  licks  out  ibe  yolk.  In 
winter  it  generally  resides  in  some  granary,  ai  hay<of\ ; 
where  ihe  female  often  continues  even  in  the  spring,  in 
order  to  bring  forth  her  young  among  the  hav  ai  straw. 
During  this  time  the  Weasel  makes  war  with  the  rats  and 
mice  with  more  success  than  the  cat.  since,  following 
them  iota  all  their  holes,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
them  to  escape.  It  also  climbs  up  to  ihe  pigeon  bousea, 
to  the  uesls  of  sparrows,  &c.  and  commits  great  havoc. 
In  summer,  it  removes  to  some  distance  from  the  bouses, 
always  choosing  the  lower  countries  about  the  mills  and 
streams,  hiding  itself  among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  catch 
the  birds,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  up  its  habitation  IQ 
the  hollow  of  an  old  willow.  The  female  generally  brings 
forth  four  or  five.  The  young  ones  come  forth  with  their 
eyes  shut,  but  in  a  little  time  ihey  attain  a  sufficiency  o( 
growth  and  strength  to  follow  iheir  mother  to  the  chase. 
They  attack  adders,  water  rats,  moles,  field  mice,  &c.  and, 
traversing  the  meadows,  devour  quails  and  their  eggs. 

Like  the  polecat  and  the  ferret,  these  animals  have  ra 
strong  a  scent  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  place  that 
is  inhabited.  As  their  own  smell  is  very  bad,  they  aeem 
to  sustain  no  mconvenience  from  any  foreign  stench  or  in- 
fection. A  peasant  in  my  neighbourhood  took,  one  day, 
three  Weasels  newly  brought  forth  in  the  carcass  of  a 
wolf  which  had  been  suspended  by  its  hind  legs  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree  ;  and  though  the  wolf  was  almost 
entirely  rotten,  the  old  Weasel,  nevertheless,  brought  grass, 
straw,  and  leaves,  in  order  to  make  a  bed  for  her  young 
ones  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  Weasel  mav  he 
lamed,  and  is  then  very  g>od  tempered,  and  excee  lively 
curious. 


The  weasel  with  a  black  tail  is  called  the  Ermine  iriien 

it  is  white,  and   the   Stnut  when  it  is  red  or  yellowish. 
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Though  it  is  ft  less  common  unirnni  than  the  weasol,  yet 
ihere  are  numbers  lo  be  loutiii  in  the  old  forests,  and  some- 
limes  during  the  winter  in  the  Dcighbourhood  of  woody 
grounds.  It  is  always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  (he 
common  weasel,  because  the  lip  of  its  tail  is  uniformly  of 
a  deep  black,  while  the  edges  of  its  e^TS,  and  the  extremi* 
ties  of  iia  feet,  ore  white. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Cff  eertam  tmaSer  Animals  of  the  earnivorout  Clan — 
The  Squirrel—  The  Rat—  The  Brmnn  Rat—  The  Watet 
Rat— The  Mouse— The  Long-iaileil  Field  Mouse— 
The  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse— The  Shrao  Mome—  The 
Wattr  Shreji}  Mouse— The  Bat— The  Fat  Sguirrel- 
The  Garden  Squirrel,  or  Great  Dormouse— The  eo-m- 
uwn  Dormo7.se— The  Guinea  Pig— The  MoU—The 
Hedgehng — Tlie  Marmot. 

THE  SQUIRREL. 

Tsi  coMMon  SqtTiBREL  is  a  beaatifnl  little  animbl,  which 
U  only  half  wild,  and  which,  by  its  gentleness,  its  docility, 
and  even  iht^  innoi-cnr.'  nf  it=  mniiners,  mi;;hl  deserve  to 
be  exempted  friim  llii'  pvespiil  flass.  Il  is  neither  properly 
a  camivdrous  nor  an  injurious  animal,  though  il  some- 
times seizrs  on  bird?;  i's  general  food  consisting  of  fruil, 
nlmondc,  hazle-nuts,  beech-mast,  and  acorns  :  il  is  neal, 
cleaiitv.  alert,  lively,  and  industrious  ;  its  eyes  are  lorge, 
blnck,  and  full  of  fire,  its  countenance  is  sharp,  its  body  is 
nervou?,  nnd  its  limbs  nre  supple.  It  is  of  a  bright  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  while; 
the  ears  arc  ornamented  wiih  lonjj  tufts  of  hair.  The  fore 
feel  are  ?jirong  and  sharp,  and  the  fore  legs  are  curious- 
ly furnished  with  long  stiff  hnira,  projecting  on  each  side 
like  whiskers. 

The  beauty  of  its  form  is  yet  heightened  by  a  spreading 
tail,  in  shape  tike  a.  plume  of  feaibprs.  whreh  ii  ruisps 
abovr   its  head,  nnd  [ax\M   inio   i  kind  of  stiude  for  iiself. 

The  Squirrel  may  be  said  lo   be  less  a  quaQruped   than 

almost  any  other  four- font cd  annual      11  generally  holdn 

itself  almost  upright,  using   ih   fore   f'';l  as  hands  tor  a 

23* 
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conveyance  to  :1s  mouth.  Instead  of  hiding  itself  in  the 
earth,  it  is  cont-nually  in  the  air  :  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  birds  by  its  lightness  acd  activity ;  like  them,  it  rests 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  ;  leaping  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  in  the  highest  of  them  builds  its  nest.  It  avoids  the 
water  still  more  than  the  earth  ;  and  it.  is  even  asserted  of 
this  animal,  that,  when  it  is  obliged  to  cross  a  river  or 
stream,  it  uses  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  some  such  light  woody 
substance,  as  a  boat,  while  its  tail  supplies  the  place  oi 
sails,  and  of  a  rudder.  It  gathers  together  a  quantity  ot 
nuts  during  the  summer,  which  it  deposits  in  the  hollow 
part  of  some  old  tree,  and  to  these  has  recourse  for  provi- 
sion in  winter ;  and  such  is  the  agility  of  its  body,  that  it 
will,  in  an  instant,  climb  a  beech  tree,  let  its  bark  be  ever 
so  smooth. 

There  are  many  species  which  approach  to  that  of  the 
Squirrel,  though  there  are  few  varieties  in  the  species  it- 
self. Some  there  are  of  an  ash  colour,  and  all  the  others 
are  red.  The  small  gray  Squirrel  is  of  a  diflferent  species 
and  remains  always  gray  :  and,  without  mentioning  the 
flying  Squirrels,  which  are  very  different  from  the  others , 
the  white  Squirrel  of  Cambaye,  which  is  very  small,  and 
has  a  tail  like  that  of  the  European  Squirrel ;  that  of  Ma* 
dagascar,  called  Tsitsihij  which  is  gray,  and  which,  as 
Flacourt  says,  is  neither  handsome  nor  fit  to  be  tamed; 
the  white  Squirrel  of  Siam ;  the  gray,  and  spotted  Squir- 
rel of  Bengal ;  the  streaked  Squirrel  of  Canada ;  the  black 
Squirrel ;  the  large  gray  Virginian  Squirrel ;  the  white- 
striped  Squirrel  of  New  Spain  ;  the  white  Siberian  Squir- 
rel ;  the  variegated  Squirrel ;  the  little  American  Squirrel  • 
that  of  Brazil ;  that  of  Barbary ;  the  palmist^  &c.  form  so 
many  species  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  that  oi 
which  we  have  been  treating.* 


THE    LONG-TAILED   8QX7IEEEL 

Is  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  Sqairrel.  It 
IS  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  is  a  native  of  Oeylon  and 
Malabar. 

THE  RAT. 

If  we  descend  by  degrees  from  the  great  to  the  small, 
from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  we  shall  find,  that  Nature 

•  S«eChap.  XV 


liRt  (ini1orm)>  mainuitied  a  balance;  ihit,  attsitm 
to  the  preserTBtion  of  eacb  species,  she  creates  a  ptoiuo 
of  individuals,  and  is  supported  by  the  numbers  ivbicb  > 
,bas  Ibrmed  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  to  which  she 
denied  weapons,  strength,  and  courage. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Rot,  several  species  of  an 
animals  have  been  comprised.      The  first  of  these,  kn 
in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Rat,  where 
indigenous,  is  carnivorous,  and  even,  if  the  expressic 
■IJowabte,    antnivoroui.     Hard    eubslances,   howevei 
prefers  to  soft  ones:  it  devours  wool,  studs,  and  furni 
of  all  sons ;  eats  through  wood,  makes  hiding  plact^ 
walls,  thence  issues  in  search  of   prey,  and  freque- 
returns  with  as  much  as  it  is  able  to  drag  along  will 
forming  especially  when  it  has  young  ones  to  provid 
a  magazine  of  the  whole.     The  females  bring  forth  se 
times  in  the  year,  though  mostly  in  the  summer  se&n 
and  ibey  usually  produce  five  or  six  at  a  birth.' 

In  defiance  of  thecals,  and  notwithstanding  thepoi' 
the  traps,  and  every  other  method  that  is  used  to  dea 
these  creatures,  they  multiply  so  fast  as  frequently  tc 
considerable  damage.     On  board  a  man  of  war  they  1 
been  know  to  consume  a  hundred  weight  of  biscuils  6 
md  when,  to  destroy  them,  the  abip  bas  beea  am 
between  deck,  six  hampers  a  day  have  for  some  time  «..«.. 
filled  with  iheir  i-nrcns^us.     The  Isle  of  Frano^  W!i^  once 
abandoned  on  account  of  their   immense    swarms,  and, 
even  now,  they  are  a  severe  scourge  to  it.     In  old  housca, 
in  the  country  especially,  where  great  quantities  of  com 
are  kept,  and  where  the  neighbouring  barns  ;iiid  haystacks 
favour  their  retreat,  as  well  as  iheir  multiplif^yiion,  ihi-'y  are 
often  so  numerous,   thai   [he  inhabimnls  uoiild  be   ubligi-d 
to  remove  with  their  furniture,  were  they  not  to  devour  eacb 
other.     This  we  have  often,  by  experience,  found  to  be  the 
case  when  they  have  been  in  any  degree   sirailenei!  for 
provisions;  and  the    method    they    take   to  Itsseri  their 
numbers,  is,  for  the  stronger  to  fall    upon    the   weaker. 
This  done,  ihey  lay  open  their  skulls,  and  first  eat  up  iht 
brains,  afterward  the  rest  of  their  body.     The  next  day, 
hostilities  are  renewed   in  the  same  manner ;   nor  do  they 
suspend  their  havoc  t'll  the  majority  are  di'siroyed.     For 
this  reason  il  is,  that,  after  any  place  has  for  a  long  while 
been  infested  with  Rats  they  often  seem  to  disappear  of  > 
<udd''n,  and  sometimes  for  a  considerable  lime.     ' 
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The  female  always  prepares  a  bed  for  her  young,  and 
providea  them  immediately  with  food.  On  their  first  quil- 
ling i  lie  hole,  slie  watches  over,  defends,  and  will  even  fighl 
ihe  cats,  in  order  to  save  them.  The  weasel,  though  a 
smaller  animal,  is,  however,  a  still  more  formidable  enemy 
than  the  cat.  The  Rat  cnnnoi  infiici  any  wounds  but  by 
snatches,  and  with  its  fore  teeih,  which,  however,  being 
rather  calculated  for  gnawing  than  for  hiiing,  have  but 
little  strength  ;  whereas  the  weasel  bites  fiercely  with  the 
force  of  its  whole  jaw  at  once,  and,  instead  of  letting  go  its 
hold,  sucks  the  blood  through  the  wound.  In  every  con- 
flict with  an  enemy  so  dangerous,  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Rat  should  fall  a  victim.  The  black  Rat, 
has  nearly  been  exterminated  in  England  by  the  brown 
Rat.  which  was  introduced  from  Norway- 
There  are  many  varieties  in  the  Eat  species.  The 
while  Rat,  like  the  white  mouse,  the  whits  rabbit,  and  all 
otheranimals  which  are  entirely  of  that  colour,  has  red  eyes. 
The  white  species,  with  all  its  varieties,  appears  to  belong  lo 
the  temperate  climates  of  our  continent,  and  have  been  diiFu- 
sed  in  much  greater  abundance  over  hot  countries  than  cold 
ones.  Originally  they  had  no  Rats  in  America  ;  and  those 
which  are  to  be  found  there  in  such  numbers  at  this  day, 
are  the  produce  of  Rats  which  accidentally  obtained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  first  European 
settlers.  Of  iheae  the  increase  was  ao  great,  that  the  Bat 
was  long  considered  as  the  pest  of  the  colonies ;  where, 
indeed,  it  had  hardly  an  enemy  to  oj^se  it  but  the  large 
adder,  which  swallows  it  up  alive.  The  European  ships 
have  likewise  carried  these  animals  to  the  East  Indies,  into 
all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  into 
Africa,  where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  they  havehnrdly  multiplied  beyond 
Sweden ;  and  those  which  are  callea  Norwegian  and 
Lapland  Rata  are  animals  different  from  oura, 

THE    BBOWH   BAT 

Is  both  stranger  and  more  mischievous  than  the  black 
Rat;  it  has  a  reddish  skin,  a  long  tail  without  hair,  the 

back  bone  arched  like  thatof  the  squirrel,  the  body  much 
thicker,  and  whiskers  like  those  of  a  cat.  It  is  about  nine 
■nches  long,  and  has  a  tail  of  the  same  length  as  the  tody, 
rovered  «'iih  minute  dusky  scales,  thickly  jr.'erspersed  ivitb 
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inches  long,  and  has  a.  inil  of  the  same  length  as  the  body, 
covered  wiih  minute  dusky  scales,  thickly  interapersed  with 
short  hairs.  It  is  considerably  wiibin  halfa  century  since 
that  species  has  been  spread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.* 
/They  muiliply  indeed  prodigiously,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  they  generally  produce  I welve  or  fifteen,  often  sixteen, 
Krventeen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  young  ones  at  a 
time.  The  males  are  larger,  stronger,  and  more  mischierous 
than  the  females.  When  any  one  pursues,  and  endtaTours 
to  tnke  them,  they  will  turn  again,  and  bite  the  hand  or  slick 
which  touebes  them.  Their  bite  is  not  only  sharp  but  danger- 
ous, and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  swelling ; 
and  the  wound,  though  small,  is  yet  Iting  in  being  closed. 
They  bring  foith  three  limes  in  a  year,  the  dams  previously 
preparinga  bed  for  their  young  ;  and  thus  two  individuals 
nf  this  species  produce  at  least  three  dozeo  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months. 

The  Brown  Rat  in  its  nature,  and  some  of  it*  habitudes, 
bi-srs  a  resemblance  to  the  water  Rat.  Though  there  is 
no  place  in  which  they  will  not  fix  their-residenee.  ihey 
.  yet  seem  to  delight  in  living  near  the  water.  When  they 
iind  themselves  pursued,  tnd  have  the  same  opi^rt unity  of 
sheltering  themselves  in  the  water,  or  in  a  thorny  thicket, 
they  prefsr  the  former,  tdnnge  into  it  without  dread,  and 
tv\m  with*  amazing  facility.  This  particularly  happena 
ivhi'u  they  ciinnol  £;pl  bnck  Irj  ihfir  buirow-- ;  for  ibey  jil- 
■■      ■     ■    r-  for  llioin;..'lvi.-,  ill  ih:-  cnrili,  or  rl-o  ocnipy 
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These  animals  lire  principally  upon  fruit  and  corn,  but 
j|i''',  notwithstanding,  cxi^codingly  cnrnivorous.  They  de- 
vour young  rabbits,  pnriridi^es,  and  olher  birds  ;  and  wliirl 
I  bey  enter  a  hen  roost,  they  destroy,  like  the  puk-cul,  miiru 
than  ihey  can  eat.  They  do  noibecome  torpid  in  tlit-  win- 
ter, like  the  dormouse,  but  lake  ndvaniagc  of  overv  fine 
iay  to  come  out  ofthi.'ir  subterranean  mansion.  Thofp 
which  live  in  barns  drive  nway  the  mice  ;  and  it  has  even 
been  remarked,  that  the  black  Ifats,  as  ihey  are  called,  have 
been  far  less  common  since  the  Brown  Rats  became  so  nu- 
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THE    WATER   RAT 

Is  a  little  animcJ,  about  the  size  of  the  black  Rat,  but  in 
its  nature  and  habits  rather  resembling  the  otter  than  the 
Bat.     Like  the  otter,  it  frequents  the  fresh  \\  aters,  ana  is 
generally   found  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
ponds ;  like  that  creature,  too,  it  seldom  feeds  but  upon 
nsh,  or  the  spawn  of  fish,  though  sometimes  it  eats  frogs 
water-insects,  and  even  roots  and  herbs.     This  animal  is 
not  web-footed ;  but  though  every  toe  of  its  feet  is  separated 
it  swims  with  facility,  keeps  itself  a  long  time  above  water 
and  thence  carries  oflf  its  prey,  in  order  to  eat  it  when  got 
to  land,  either  on  the  grass  or  in  its  hole. 

The  head  of  the  Water  Rat  is  shorter,  the  nose  broader, 
the  hair  more  exact,  and  the  tail  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  land  Rat.  On  the  back  it  is  of  a  fine  raven  black ;  the 
under  part  is  white,  with  a  black  line  along  the  middle. 
The  body  is  about  three  inches  long.  The  fur  has  'an  as> 
tonishing  power  of  resisting  water.  Like  the  otter,  it  flies 
from  large  rivers,  or  rather  from  these  which  are  too  much 
frequented,  and  is  never  found  either  in  houses  or  in  barns. 

It  is  probable,  that  these  animals  bring  forth  often  in  a 
year ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  Their 
flesh  is  not  absolutely  bad ;  and,  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
peasants  eat  it  during  the  Lent,  as  they  do  that  of  the  otter. 
The  species  is  to  be  found  throughout  Europe,  the  very 
extremities  of  the  north  excepted.  In  Holland  it  is  devoted 
to  destruction,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  its  burrowing  in  the  dykes. 

THE  MOUSE 

Is  an  animal  smaller  than  the  rat,  as  also  more  numerous, 
and  more  generally  diflfiised.  Its  instinct,  its  temperament, 
its  disposition  is  the  same;  nor  does  it  materially  differ 
from  the  rat,  but  by  its  weakness,  and  the  habits  which  it 
contracts  from  that  circumstance.  By  nature  timid,  by 
necessity  familiar,  its  fears  and  its  wants  are  the  sole  springs 
of  its  actions.  It  never  leaves  its  hiding  place  but  to  seek 
for  food  ;  nor  does  it,  like  the  rat,  go  from  one  house  to 
another,  unless  forced  to  it,  or  commit  by  any  means  so 
much  mischief.  When  viewed  without  the  absurd  disgUv<t 
and  apprehension  which  usually  accompanies,  or  i.s  affected 
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al  ihe  sight  of  it,  the  Mouse  is  a  beauliful  creature  ;  in  skia 
is  sleek  and  soft,  ils  eyea  bright  and  lively,  all  its  limbs  are 
fofmed  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  ils  motions  are  sman 
and  active.  Though  one  of  tlie  most  timid  of  creatures, 
the  Mouse  may  be  laughl  to  repose  confidence  in  mankind, 
and  will  quit  its  place  of  refuge  to  receive  food.  Some 
fen  of  thii  species  are  of  a.  pure  while  colour,  nilh  large 
rod  eyes  ;  but  whether  they  be  a  permanent  kind,  or  only 
an  accidental  variety,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

But  for  its  immense  fecundity,  the  species  of  the  Mouse 
could  not  subsist.     Even  in  mousetraps  ihey  ' 

~'Wi  ' 

ind  these,  in  less  than  fifteen  daj 
growth  and  strength  sufficient  lo  run  about  and  shift  for 
themselves.  As  in  these  respects  they  soon  attain  perfec- 
tion, so  the  duration  of  their  life  must  be  very  short ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  but  heighten  out  idea  of  their 
prodigious  multi plication.  Aristotle  telU  us,  thai,  having 
put  a  pregnant  Mouse  into  a  vessel  of  corn,  he  sooD  after 
found  in  it  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Mice,  all 
sprung  from  one  original. 

THE  LOSO-T^BD  PULD  HOUBB 

Is  smaller  than  ihc  rat  hut  hrpcrthan  the  common  Mouse, 
and  dor's  not  live  in  houses  Ii  is  remarkable  for  the  large- 
ness and  prominenLC  of  its  ejLS,  it  differs  likewise  both 
from  ihe  rat  and  ihe  Mouse  in  the  colour  ofits  skin,  which, 
while  it  is  tolerably  nhiie  under  the  belly,  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  upon  the  back.  The  species  is  generally  and  abun- 
dantly diffused. 

It  appears  that  they  are  a  long  time  in  attaining  their 
full  growth,  as  they  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  largest 
are  riiiher  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  from  ihe  lip  ol 
the  nose  lo  the  insertion  of  ihe  lail :  and  the  smallesi.  which 
appear  lo  be  full  trri'wii  as  well  os  the  others,  are  an  inch 
shorter.  As  there  are  found  many  of  differenl  inlermedi- 
ale  sizes,  however,  there  is  no  room  lo  doubt  but  that  the 
larger  nnd  the  smaller  are  all  of  the  same  species. 

These  crealiires  are  fond  of  drv   and   elevaieJ  grounds 
In  woods,  and  in  ihe  fields  adjnir.rng  to  them,  ihey  are  to  be* 
found  in  great  numbers.  They  conceal  themselves  in  holes 
which  they  either  find  already  made,  or  which  they  makp 
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for  themselves,  under  bushes,  or  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees* 
In  these  they  amass  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  acorns, 
nats,  6cc.,  that  in  one  single  liole  there  has  been  found  a 
bushel  at  a  time ;  and  this  prorision,  instead  of  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  is  only  so  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  place  allotted  for  its  reception.  These  holes 
are  generally  more  than  a  foot  under  ground,  and  often 
divided  into  two  cells,  of  which  the  one  serves  for  a  habita- 
tion for  itself  and  its  young  ones,  and  the  other  for  a  gra- 
nary. The  only  method  of  preventing  their  ravages,  which 
has  appeared  effectual,  is  that  of  setting  traps  at  every  tenth 
pace  through  the  whole  extent  of  each  piece  of  new  sown 
land.  There  wants  no  other  bait  than  a  roasted  nut  laid 
under  a  flat  stone,  which  is  to  be  supported  by  a  small  bit  of 
wood.  This  they  will  eagerly  attempt  to  seize ;  and,  being 
fixed  to  the  wood,  no  sooner  do  they  touch  it  than  the 
stone  falls  upon  them,  and  stifles  or  crushes  them  to  death. 

THB  SHORT-TAILED  FIELD  MOUSE 

Is  Still  more  common,  more  generally  diflused  than  .the 
long-tailed  kind,  and  is  found  almost  every  where ;  in 
woods,  iu  meadows,  and  even  in  gardens.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  thickness  of  its  head,  and  the  shortness  of  its 
tail,  which  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length.  It  forms  holes 
in  the  earth,  where  it  hoards  up  corn,  nuts,  and  acorns ; 
though  the  former  of  these  it  seems  to  prefer  to  every  other 
kind  of  aliment.  About  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
corn  begins  to  ripen,  they  flock  together  from  all  sides,  and 
frequently  do  great  damage,  by  cutting  the  stalk,  in  order 
to  come  at  the  ear.  In  autumn  and  winter,  the  greater 
part  of  them  withdraw  into  the  woods,  where  they  find 
beech-mast,  nuts,  and  acorns.  Some  years  they  appear  in 
such  great  numbers,  that  they  would  destroy  every  thing, 
were  they  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time.  For  want  of 
other  food,  however,  they  often  destroy  and  eat  one  another, 
and  are  themselves  the  usual  prey  of  the  fox,  the  wild 
cat,  the  martin,  the  weasel,  and  of  the  long-tailed  field 
Mouse. 

There  is  another  species  of  ilold  Mouse,  called  the 
Harvest  Mouse,  which  is  the  smallest  of  British  quadru- 
peds; two  of  them  not  weighing  more  thar.   one   half* 
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penLy.  This  kind  mahes  a  beautiful  nest,  as  rount)  u  a 
Ciickfit  ball,  and  about  the  $ame  size. 

TBB  SKHEi''-  MOUSE 

Seems  to  form  a  shnrle  in  the  order  of  small  animals,  and 
to  611  up  the  vacuum  between  the  ret  and  the  mole.  The 
Shrew  Mouse  is  smaller  still  than  the  domestic  Mou.se,  re- 
sembles the  mole  in  its  snout,  which  is  longer  than  iis  jaw 
bones;  in  its  cye.s,  wbioh,  though  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  raole,  are,  however,  in  like  manner  conceuled,  and 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  domestic  Mouse;  in  the 
number  of  its  claws,  of  which  it  has  five  to  each  foot ;  in 
its  tail,  and  its  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are 
Bborier  than  those  of  the  domestic  Mouse ;  and,  lastly,  in 
its  ears,  and  in  its  teeth, 

This  diminutive  creature  has  a  strong  smell,  which  ii 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  offensive  to  cats,  thai,  though  thej 
will  cheerfully  chase  and  kill  the  Shrew  Mouse,  they  yet 
will  not  eat  its  flesh  like  that  of  the  domestic  Mouse.  Il 
is  evidently  this  noisome  odour,  this  aversion  of  the  cat  to 
it,  thai  gave  rise  to  the  notion,  that  the  Shrew  Mouse  is  a 
Tenomotis  animal,  and  that  its  bile  is  so  dangerous  to  cat* 
tie  of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  to  horses.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  it  is  neither  venomous  nor  capable  of 
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and  as  it  both  eees  imperfectly,  and  runs  slowly,  there  ii 
little  difficulty  in  taking  it. 

The  usual  colour  of  these  creatures  is  brown,  with  a 
mixture  of  red ;  others  of  them  are  ash-coloured  ;  and  in 
all  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  whiteness  upon  the 
belly.  They  are  very  common,  throughout  Europe ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained,  a  footing  in  America. 

THE  WATER  SHREW  MOUSE, 

Though  a  native  of  these  regions,  was  yet  unknown  to 
any  of  our  naturalists,  till  M.  Daubenton  first  discovered 
it.  Every  thing  necessary  to  be  added  here,  with  respect 
to  the  Water  Shrew  Mouse,  is,  that  it  is  taken  at  the 
sources  of  fountains,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets ;  that  in  the  day  time  it  remains  con- 
cealed in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  underground,  near 
the  edges  of  rivulets;  that  it  brings  forth  in  spring,  and 
commonly  produces  nine  young  ones  at  a  time. 

THE  BAT. 

An  animal  which,  like  the  Bat,  is  half  quadruped  and 
half  bird,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  neither  the  one  norythe 
other,  is  a  kind  of  monster.  In  the  Bat,  the  fore  feet  are, 
properly  speaking,  neither  wings  nor  feet,  though  the  ani- 
mal uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  flying,  and  occasionally 
of  moving  along  upon  the  ground.  They  are,  in  fact,  two 
shapeless  extremities,  of  which  the  bones  are  of  a  mon- 
strous length,  and  connected  by  a  membrane,  uncovered 
with  feathers,  or  even  with  hair,  like  the  rest  of  the  body : 
they  are  a  kind  of  winged  paws,  or  hands,  ten  times  larger 
than  the  feet,  and,  in  all,  four  times  longer  than  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  of  the  animal :  they  are,  in  a  word, 
parts  which  have  rather  the  appearance  of  a  capricious  and 
accidental  than  a  regular  and  determined  production. 

To  thece  incongruities,  these  disproportions  of  the  body 
and  members,  may  be  added  the  still  more  striking  defor- 
mities of  the  head.  In  some  species,  the  nose  is  hardly 
visible,  the  eyes  are  sunk  near  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  are 
confounded  with  the  cheeks  ;  in  others,  the  ears  are  as  long 
as  the  bodyl  or  else  the  face  is  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  the  nose  covered  with  a  kind  of  crust. 
Averse,  likewisr   to  the  society  of  all  other  creatures,  they 
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■Iinii  the  light,  inhabil  none  but  dark  and  ^iooniy 
to  which,  QJWr  iheir  nociutnal  excursions,  ihey  t 
to  return  by  break  of  day,  and  in  which  ihey  remiii. 
as  it  were,  lo  the  ^valU,  lili  night  again  approachts. 
Their  motion  in  the  air  is  with  less  propriety  lo  t  ' 
ed  a  flight  than  a  kind  of  uncertain  flutter,  whit 
■eeni  to  execute  by  struggles,  and  in  an  awkward  r 
They  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  with  di. 
never  soar  to  t  great  height,  and  are  but  imperfecl 
lified  to  accelerate,  or  even   to  direct,  their 
far  from  being  eliher  rapid,  or  very  direct,  is  p 
haaty  vibrations  in  an  oblique  and  winding  diretm 
in  passing  along  they  do  not  fail  to  seize  all  <^' 
moths,  and  other  nocturnal  insects  that  come  in 
These  they  swallow  entire ;  and  iii  their  ej     .m 
meet  with  the  remains  of  wings  and  the  olhi..   dr 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  digest.     Like  ij 
peds,  the  Bat  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  liki 
it  has  teeth  and  nipples. 

From  the  observations  of  Spallanzani,  it  VDDea 
the  LoNG-EARKD,  [hc  HoRBEBHoE,  and  the  N" 
possess  an  additional  sense,  by  which,  whi 
the  power  of  seeing,  tbey  are  enabled  to  avmc 
fie"  ihnt  may  be  in  the  way  of  their  flin-fit. 

It  isallirTned  thnl  the.o  aniiiKiL-  Jo  not  pnpr|„ce  more 
llinii  two  at  fi  binh,  and  tjiat  t)ie7.e  itiey  t^iiL-k]-,  and  even 
carry  nlotitr  with  them  as  they  fly.  They  utiile  in  num- 
bers Lo  defend  each  other  from  liie  cohl ;  they  pass  the 
winter  without  awnkinij.  without  stirrin-j.  and  without  enl- 
iiiff,  from  iho  eiifi  of  autiiinii  till  liprinrr.  Thouich  they  can 
more  easily  support  huricrtT  llian  told,  and  can  even  sub- 
sist a  numiiei  of  days  wit'iout  food,  they  yet  bolnnij  to  the 
number  of  carriivornus  aniiniil^;    for.  when  nppnrtunity 

ther  raw  or  masted,  wheilier  fresh  or  corrupted.* 

THE  FAT  SQUIRREL,  OR  DORMOUSE. 

Op  thi.K  kind  of  unimal  we  know  three  species,  which, 
like  the  man  lol,  Hecp  during  tlie  winter ;  namely,  the  Fat 
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though  ihej  are  a/I  three  very  difieretil,  anil  of  consi^quence 
easily  known  and  ilisting;uislie<l. 

The  Fat  Squirrel  ia  oearly  of  the  size  ol'  ilie  coininon 
Squirrel  aikd,  like  it,  its  lail  is  covered  with  long  hair.  It 
is  ofa{>aleashcoIouTon  theupperpRrlsof  the  body,  and  whi- 
tish on  the  under.  It  is  without  propiiety  thai  the  term  j^Mp 
has  heen  applied  lo  the  slate  of  these  animals  during  the  win- 
ter. They  are  not  in  a  stale  of  natural  sleep  at  this  period ; 
ihey  are  in  a  torpor,  which  is  produced  by  the  colaiiess  of 
the  blood,  and  by  which  they  lose  the  use  of  iheir  members 
and  senses.  Their  inlernul  heal  is  indeed  so  small,  that  il 
hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
the  heat  of  the  air  is  at  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  thermometer,  ihe  heai  ?f  these  animals  is  also 
at  ten  degrees.  Now,  it  is  well  known  thai  the  internal 
heat  of  man,  and  of  the  generality  of  animals,  exceeds  at 
all  limes  thirty  degrees :  and  therefore  there  is  little  reason 
to  wonder  why  these  animals,  so  inferior  to  all  others  in 
point  of  heal,  should  become  torpid  as  soon  as  their  little 
quantity  of  internal  heat  ceases  to  be  assisted  by  the  ex- 
ternal heatjif  the  air;  a  circumstance  which  naturally 
happens  when  the  thermometer 
eleven  degrees  above  coogelatio 
of  the  torpor  of  these  animals 
ralists  have  i       ' 


This  is  the  reaJ  cause 
I  cause  of  which  natu- 
ind  which,  nevertheless, 


extends  to  all  animals  that  sleep  dur 

This  torpor  continues  as  long  as  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces it  continues,  and  ceases  when  the  cold  ceases.  A 
f-iv  degrees  of  heal  above  the  tenth  or  eleventh  degree 
are  sufficient  to  reanimate  these  creatures  ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  very  warm  place  during  the  winter,  ibey  do  not 
become  lorpicf  at  all. 

Though  in  this  torpid  stale,  they 
motion,  though  their  eyes  are  sLu 
deprived  of  all  use  of  the  senses 
it  IS  very  acule.  This  ihev  test 
traction,  as  also  by  a  little  hollo\ 
peat  several  times.  I  nm  inclini 
from  too  great  waste  of  substance  that  they  sometimes  per- 
ish in  long  winters,  since  in  autumn  they  are  excessively 
fat,  and  on  their  reviving  in  spring,  they  are  found  to  have 
still  remained  so  ;  this  abundance  of  fat  being  an  internal 
nourishment  which  is  sufficient  ift  support  ihem,  and  to 
supply  what  they  lose  by  per.'pimion. 


without  the  smallest 
id  they  seem  to  be 
,  they  yet  feel  pain  when 
fy  by  a  movement  of  con- 
'  cry,  which  ihey  even  rc- 
id  to  believe,  that  it  is  not 


The  flesh  of  the  Fat  Squirrel  is  not  unlike  thai  of  tlji- 
guine»-pig.  They  were  conBidered  as  a  dainty  by  the 
Romrnis,  who  faiteiied  great  numbers  of  them  in  recepta- 
cles called  gliraria.  Like  the  common  Squirrel,  this  ani- 
mal lives  in  foresls,  climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  leaps 
from  branch  to  branch.  This  il  does  less  nimbly  indeed 
liian  the  Squirrel,  whose  lega  are  longer,  whose  belly  is  by 
no  meana  so  big,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  being,  mea- 
gre. Nats,  however,  and  other  wild  fruits,  form  its  usual 
nourishment.  Il  likewise  eats  little  birds,  which  it  takes 
in  the  nests.  It  does  not,  like  the  Squirrel,  nestle  in  the 
upper  parts  of  trees,  but  make's  a  bed  of  moss  in  the 
trunks  of  those  which- are  hollow.  It  also  shelters  itself 
in  the  clel^s  of  rocks,  and  always  manifests  a  preference 
for  dry  places.  It  avoids  moisture,  it  drinks  little,  rarely 
descends  to  the  ground,  and,  unlike  the  Squirrel,  which  is 
easily  lamed,  remains  always  wild.  The  species  is  very 
generally  difiiued,  but  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  in 
England. 

THK  QAKDBII  SqtllRBKL,  OB  GBBATEB  DtiRMOUBB. 

The  fat  Squirrel  frequents  the  foreats,  and  seems  to  shun 
our  habitations  ;  the  Garden  Squirrel,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
habits our  gardens,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  our 

houses.  The  species  of  the  latter  is  also  more  numerous, 
iiud  more  generally  dilfiJ?''!!.  It  is  nf  a  t;iwiy  colour  on 
ihfi  upper  part  of  ihc  body,  and  whitish  ash,  lingcd  with 
yellow,  Qp  the  under.  Boaud  each  eye  il  has  a  black  rir- 
cle,  and  a  black  spot  beliind  each  ear. 

These  animals  nesile  iu  the  holes  of  walls,  climb  up 
Irces,  choose  the  beat  fruit.-,  and  gnaw  ihem  as  they  be- 
gin to  ripen.  To  peaches,  in  particular,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly destructive.  They  climb  up  pear,  apricot,  and  other 
trees;  and  in  a  scarcity  of  olher  fruit,  they  eat  almonds, 
nuts,  and  even  leguminous  plants.  These  they  carry  in 
great  quantities  to  their  hiles,  where  they  make  a  bed  of 
llerbs,  moss,  and  leaves.  The  cold  stupifies,  the  heat  re- 
vives ihem  ;  and  somelitnes  there  are  eight  or  ten  found 
ill  one  place,  all  in  a  state  of  torpor,  all  huddled  together, 
and  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  their  hoard  of  pro- 
viMons.  Their  flesh  is  not  eatable,  and  has  even  the  disa- 
giPeaWe  smell  of  the  house  rat, 

Thij  animal  i.s  to  be  lourid  in  ull  the  temperate  climates 
Many  authors    have  confounded  these  species  together 
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of  Europe,  and  even  in  Poland,  and  in  Prussia ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  in  Sweden,  or  in  any 
of  the  more  northern  countries. 

THB   COMMON    DORMOUSE. 

Its  eyes  are  sparkling,  fiill,  and  black,  its  tail  is  tufted, 
and  its  hair  of  a  tawny  red.  The  throat  is  white.  It  never 
lives  in  houses,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  gardens,  but 
chiefly  frequents  the  woods,  where  it  finds  a  shelter  in  the 
hollow  of  some  old  tree. 

The  species  is  by  no  means  numerous,  yet  they  seem  to 
be  tolerably  common  in  Italy,  and  to  be  not  unknown  even 
in  the  northern  climates  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
English  animal ;  for  Ray,  who  had  seen  it  in  Italy,  ob- 
serves, that  the  small  Dormouse  which  is  found  in  En- 
gland, is  not  red  upon  the  back,  like  the  Italian,  and  that 
it  probably  belongs  to  another  species. 

The  Dormouse  becomes  torpid  by  the  cold,  and  rolls  it- 
self up  in  a  ball ;  it  revives  in  mild  weather,  and  hoards 
up  nuts  and  other  dry  fruits  for  future  sustenance.  It 
forms  its  nest  in  trees,  like  the  squirrel,  though  generally 
in  a  lower  situation,  among  the  branches  of  a  nut  tree.  In 
a  bush,  6cc.  The  nest  is  composed  of  interwoven  moss 
leaves,  and  grass ;  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter ;  has 
no  aperture  but  at  the  top,  and  contains  three  or  four 
young  ones. 

THE  GUINEA-PIG,  OR  RESTLESS  CAVY, 

Though  originally  a  native  of  the  warm  climates  of  Bra- 
zil and  Guinea,  lives,  however,  and  breeds  in  temperate 
and  even  cold  countries,  provided  it  is  properly  taken  care 
of.  Its  skin  is  of  little  or  no  value ;  and  the  nesh,  though 
people  may,  and  actually  do  eat  it,  is  very  indifferenl  food  ; 
a  circumstance  which  might,  in  some  measure,  be  re- 
moved, were  they  to  be  reared  in  warrens,  where  they 
might  have  air,  space  to  range  in,  and  a  proper  choice  of 
herbs.  Those  which  are  kept  in  houses  have  nearly  the 
same  taste  as  the  house  rabbit ;  and  of  those  which  have 
passed  the  summer  in  a  garden,  the  taste  is  less  disagreear 
ble,  but  is  still  insipid. 

The  Guinea-pig  is  mich  less  than  the  rabbit;  its  upper 
lip  is  only  half  divided    it  ha)  two  cutting  teeth  in  each 
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hw;  large  and  broad  ears ;  its  hatr  ia  ordifleroni  col 
white,  varied  with  orange  and  black,  in  irregular  patLii,;^. 
It  haa  no  tail,  and  is  viry  restless,  from   which   latter  cir> 
cuinstaiice  it   derives  the   epithet    affiled    to   one  of  jta 

The  growth  of'  ihese  animals  is  not  entirely  completed 
till  the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  monihs  ;  though  indeed 
it  is  in  apparent  bulk  and  fat  that  ihey  chiefly  increase  till 
ihen,  the  deuelopement  of  the  solid  parta  being  finished 
before  the  age  of  five  or  six  months.  The  female  never 
goes  with  yoing  above  three  weeks;  and  she  haa  been 
known  to  bring  forlh  when  only  two  months  old.  The 
first  litter  is  not  90  numerous  as  the  subsequent  liilera.  It 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  Gve ;  the  second 
amouiiia  to  five  or  six.  and  the  rest  to  seven  or  eight,  and 
even  to  len  or  eleven.  She  does  not  suckle  her  young 
longer  than  twelve  or  fifieen  days.  Thus  these  animals 
produce  at  least  every  two  months;  and  as  those  which 
are  newly  horn  produce  in  the  aame  manner,  tbeir  mullj* 
plication  is  asionishing.  In  one  y«ar  a  thousand  might  be 
obtained  from  a  single  couple,  did  they  not  frequently 
destroy  each  other,  and  perish  from  the  cold  and  wet. 

The  Guinea-pig  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  herbs,  and  especially 
OO  parsley,  which  it  prefers  eren  to  bnn,  flour,  or  bread. 
Of  apples  and  other  fruits  it  is  also  exceedingly  fond. 
LikL'  tlie  rtitbil,  il  eiits  pri-^cipilale-ly.  Utile  at  a  lime,  but 
very  often.      It  wliiiips  soinewh^l  like  a  young  pig. 
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its  eyes  possess  nil  thequaiiiies  neceasery  lo  Jislinct  visien 
It  enjoys  also  ihe  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  sn  emi- 
nent degree.  Its  skin  is  sod  oa  silk  ;  and  iu  little  paws, 
which  are  furnished  with  five  claws,  are  very  dinereni 
from  those  of  other  animals,  and  almost  like  the  hands  of 
a  human  being.  Proportioned  to  the  si^e  of  i'.s  body,  iu 
strength  is  great ;  it  possesses  the  mild  habitudes  of  repose 
and  of  solitude;  the  art  of  securing  itself,  of  forming,  in- 
atanlBneously,  as  it  were,  an  asylum  lo  itself,  nr  extending 
it,  and  of  obtaining,  without  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
it,  an  abundant  subsistence. 

The  Mole  shuts  up  the  entry  to  its  retreat,  which  itsel- 


oitbyhea  . 

inds,  and  is  never  to  be  found 

luddy,  hiird,  compact,  or  stony. 

supplied  with  esculent  roots, 
of  which,  indeed,  its  prinei- 

In    the  skinning  of  worms, 
e  they  eat   ihem,  they  display 


dom  deserts,  unless  forced  ti 

It  is  fond  of  cultivated  groui 

in  those  which  are  either  n 

It  requires  a  soA  soil,  well 

and  with  insects  and  worm 

{■al    nouqshment    consists. 

which  they  always  do  before 

qtuch  experiness  ;  stripping  off  ilie  skin  from  e 

and  squeezing  out  the  contents  of  ihe  body. 

As  these  animals  very  seldom  tome  abore  ground,  they 
have  but  few  enemies  ;  and  very  readily  evade  the  pur- 
Btiit  of  animals  swifter  and  stronger  than  ihemselres.  The 
chief  calamity  which  befals  ihem  is  an  inundation ;  and 
when  this  happens,  they  are  seen  in  numbers  attempting 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming.and  using  every  efioitto 
reach  the  higher  grounds.     The  greatest  part,  however, 

Erish,  as  well  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes 
hind.  Were  it  not  for  such  accidents,  from  their  great 
fecundity,  they  would  become  eitremely  troublesome. 
They  generally  have  four  or  five  at  a  lime  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  among  other  Mole  hills,  thai  in  which  the 
female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  These  are  made 
with  much  greater  art  than  the  rest ;  and  are  usually  lar- 
ger and  more  elevated.  It  is  probable  they  produce  oileoei 
than  once  a  year.  Thus  far  indeed  is  certain,  thai  new 
bom  Moles  are  found  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month 
of  August ;  a  circumstance  which,  however,  may  be  owing 
to  their  having  been  engendered  and  brought  forth  suonet 
or  later  in  the  year. 

•The  hole  in  which  ihev  produce-  their  young  is  formed 
with  singular  skill,  and  deserves  a  particular  description 
Th»  ^male  begin?  by  erecting  the  earth  into  a  tolerably 


■pacious  aparlinenl,  wSicfi  is  supported  within  by  parli- 
tlODS  at  proper  distance,, that  prevent  the  roof  frorj  falling. 
All  round  this  ahe  works,  and  beaia  the  ennh  very  firm, 
so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be 
ever  so  violent.  As  the  hillock,  in  which  the  apartment  is 
thus  furnaed,  is  raised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself 
is  consequently  above  the  IcteI  of  the  plain,  and  therefore 
less  subject  to  accidental  slight  inundations.  The  place 
being  thus  fitted,  she  procures  grass  and  dry  Wves,  as  a 
bed  for  her  young.  There  ihey  lie  secure  from  wet,  and 
she  continues  lo  make  iheir  retreat  equally  free  from  dan- 
ger; for  all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  raising,  are  holes 
running  into  ihe  earth,  which  go  off  from  the  middle  apnrl- 
roeni,  like  rays  from  a  centre,  and  eitiend  about  fifteen  feel 
in  every  direction.  These  resemble  so  many  walks  or 
chases,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  sohtcrraneou!i  ex- 
cursions, a»d  supplies  her  young  with  such  roots  or  insects 
OS  she  can  provide ;  but  ihey  contribute  sijll  more  to  the 
general  safety ;  for  as  the  Mole  is  very  quick  of  'hearing, 
the  instant  she  perceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  she 
lakes  to  her  burrow,  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by 
several  men  at  once,  she  and  her  young  always  make 
good  thier  retreat. 

Males  lira  in  pairs,  between  which  &  warm  attachment 
sabatsts.  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  ferocioua,  and  oc- 
casionally In  tpsir  nnci  '.'ill  each  olhcr. 

Mole  and  the  baiiijer  flr-cp  the  whole  winier.  Thai  this 
is  not  true  of  the  badger,  has  been  already  observed;  and 
as  Q  proof  that  this  animal  tjuits  ii^  llolc  in  winier  as  well 
as  in  summer,  we  havo  onlv  to  view  the  trai-cs  it  lenvea 
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TriE  HEDGEHOG 

The  length  of  which  varies  from  six  to  ten  inches,  has 
the  power  of  defending  itself  from  an  enemy  without 
combating  him,  and  of  annoying  without  attacking  him. 
Possessed  of  little  strength,  and  of  no  agility  by  which 
it  might  escape  its  foes,  it  has  received  from  Wature  a 
prickly  armour,  with  a  facility  of  rolling  itself  up  in^a  ball, 
and  of  presenting  from  every  part  of  its  body  a  poignant 
weapon  of  defence.  Even  from  its  fear  this  animal  obtains 
another  engine  of  security  ;  the  smell  of  its  urine,  which, 
when  attacked,  it  generally  sheds,  being  sufficient  to  disgust 
its  enemy  with  the  contest,  and  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
Thus  the  generality  of  dogs  are  content  with  barking  at 
the  Hedgehog,  when  it  falls  in  their  way,  without  discover- 
ing any  inclination  to-seize  it.  Of  these,  however,  there  are 
some  which,  like  the  fox,  have  had  the  address  to  master  it, 
though  of  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  ferret,  the  weasel,  or 
any  of  the  birds  of  prey,  it  has  no  dread. 

When  at  large  in  the  country,  they  are  cfenerally  found 
in  woods,  under  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  as  also  in  the  clefls 
of  rocks.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  climb  up  trees,  as 
some  naturalists  have  affirmed,  or  that  they  make  use  of 
their  prickles  to  carry  off  the  fruit;  it  is  with  their  mouth 
they  seize  it ;  and  though  they  are  very  numerous  in  our 
forests,  yet  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  upon  a  tree.  They 
always  remain  at  the  foot,  in  some  hollow  space,  or  under 
moss.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity  all  day ;  they 
only  venture  abroad  by  night,  and  seldom  approach  human 
habitations.  They  sleep  during  the  winter  ;  and  therefore 
every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  their  laying  up  provisions 
for  that  season  must  be  false.  They  at  no  time  eat  much, 
and  can  subsist  very  long  without  any  food  whatever. 
Hedgehogs  are  occasionally  eaten,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to 
be  delicate  food ;  their  skin  is  not  any  longer  converted  to 
the  smallest  use,  though  the  ancients  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  a  clothes-brush. 

The  Hedgehog  may  be  rendered  domestic,  and  in  that 
state  is  very  useful  in  destroying  cockroaches  and  beetles, 
which  he  pursues  and  devours  wiih  great  activity.  He 
is  believed  also  to  destroy  mice  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as 
a  cat.  A  Hedgehog  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  an  inn 
at  Felton,  in  Northumberland,  was  taught  to  perform  per* 


fectly  iheduiy  of  a  lumspit  dog.  It  ran  familiarly  about 
Ibe  house,  and  was  very  obedient. 

"In  ihe  month  of  June,  1782,"  say  a  correspondent  in 
theGenileraaii's  Magazine,  "a  full  grown  Hedgehog  woa 
put  into  a.  acnall  yard,  in  which  was  a  border  of  shrubs  and 
innuals.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  formed,  beneath 
B  email  holly  tiee,  a  hole  in  the  earth  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  bis  body.  After  a  while  asmall  shed  was  buill  fat 
him  in  the  corner  of  the  yard,  and  filled  with  slrrwi  bu( 
the  animal  would  not  quit  its  former  situation  until  it  wai 
covered  with  a  stone.  He  then  took  possession  ofihe  shed, 
and  every  morninif  carried  leftves  from  a  distant  pari  of  the 
bprder,  to  stop  its  mouth.  His  principal  food  was  raw 
meat  and  mice.  Of  the  latter  he  would  eat  six  ai  a  lime, 
hut  never  more ;  and,  although  these  were  thrown  lo  him 
dead,  he  bit  ihem  all  in  the  neck  before  he  began  to  eat  any. 

He  wouid  also  eat  snails  with  their  shells ;  but  wouM 
leave  any  thing  for  milk,  which  he  lapped  exceedingly  stow. 
To  this,  even  if  set  si*  or  eight  yards  distant  from  his  shed, 
be  would  almost  always  come  out  half  an  hour  before  hii 
usual  time.  If  the  person  who  usually  fed  him  neglected 
10  do  so,  he  would  follow  him  along  the  yard  ;  and  if  (he 
door  was  open,  he  would  go  into  the  house.  If  meal  waa 
put  near  the  mouth  of  hia  shed  in  the  daytuue,  he  would 
■omeliines  pull  it  in  and  eat  it.  As  the  weather  became 
colder,  he  carried  more  leiives  into  his  shed  ;  and  some- 

sively.  About  (he  end  of  November  he  died  ;  from  want 
of  food,  as  was  supposed,  but  most  probably  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather." 

THE    !\IARMOT 

When  taken  young,  is  more  capable  of  being  tamed  than 
anv  other  wild  animal,  and  nearly  as  mtirh  so  as  our  do- 
me'slic  ones.  It  will  easily  learn  to  perform  fc;tl.s  with  d 
stick,  to  dance,  and  In  every  thing  to  obey  the  voice  of  its 
uinsler.  It  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  dog;  and  when 
it  becomes  familiar  ir.  a  house,  and  is  nuw.  of  being  sup- 

fiorted  by  its  master,  it  will,  in  his  presence,  attack  the 
argest  dogs,  and  boldly  fasten  upon  them  with  its  leeth. 
Though  this  creature  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a  hare,  it  ia 
yet  of  a  more  squat  make,  and  has  great  strength  joined  to 
gv^ai  agility.     It  has  four  teeth  in    the  front  of  the  jaw, 
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which  are  Jong  and  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  terrible 
wound  ;  and  yet,  unless  provoked  to  it,  it  neither  attacks 
dogs,  nor  does  mischief  to  any  creature  whatever.  If  care 
be  not  taken,  however,  it  will  gnaw  the  furniture  of  a  house, 
and  will  even  make  holes  through  wooden  partitions. 

As  the  Marmot  has  very  short  thighs,  and  the  toes  of 
its  paws  are  formed  much  like  those  of  the  bear,  so  it  often 
sits  erect,  and  walks  with  ease,  like  that  animal,  upon  itii 
hind  feet.  With  its  fore  paws  it  carries  its  food  to  its 
mouth,  and  eats  in  an  upright  posture  like  the  sqnirreL 

It  runs  much  swifter  up  hill  than  down ;  it  climbs  trees, 
and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  contignoas  walls 
of  houses,  with  much  facility  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
is  ludicrously  observed  of  the  Savoyards,  who  are  the 
general  chimney-sweepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned 
their  trade  from  the  Marmot. 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is  given 
them,  whether  it  be  flesh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse' 
or  insects.  Of  milk  and  butter,  however,  they  are  par- 
ticularly fond  ;  and,  though  less  inclined  to  petty  thfefts 
than  the  cat,*  they  are  yet  never  better  pleased  than  when 
they  obtain  access  to  the  dairy. 

There  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  bear  and  the  ra 
in  the  form  of  the  Marmot.  Its  nose,  its  lips,  and  the  form 
of  its  head,  are  like  those  of  the  hare ;  it  has  the  hair  and 
claws  of  the  badger,  and  teeth  of  the  beaver,  the  whiskers 
of  tb*  cat,  the  paws  of  the  hare,  with  a  tufted  tail  and  short 
ears.  The  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back  is  reddish  brown. 
On  the  belly  it  is  reddish,  but  softer  and  shorter.  Its  voice 
resembles  that  of  a  little  dog  when  it  is  played  with  or  ca- 
ressed ;  but  when  it  is  imtated  or  frightened,  it  raises  a 
loud  and  shrill  cry,  highly  offensive  to  the  ear.  The  Mar- 
mot is  a  very  cleanly  animal.  In  autumn  particularly,  it  is 
loaded  with  fat,  though  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  never 
equally  so.  The  Marmot  would  be  tolerable  food,  did  it 
not  constantly  retain  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  smell. 

This  animal,  which  delightjs  in  the  regions  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  is  never  found  but  on  the  highest  mountains,  is, 
nevertheless,  most  liable  to  be  benumbed  by  the  cold.  From 
the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
Marmot  generally  retires  to  its  hole,  and  appears  not  again 
till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  place  of  its  retreat 
is  formed  with  precaution,  and  finished  with  art.  It  is  rath- 
er wide  than  long,  and  very  deep,  so  that  it  is  capable  of 


eontaimng  sevenJ,  without  being  under  a  necessity  of 
crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the  air  they  breathe. 
Their  feet  and  ciawa  are  formed  as  if  liey  were  designed 
to  dig;  and,  in  fact,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  celerity,  Bcrapint;  up  the  earth,  and  throwing  back 
wiiat  they  have  loosened  behind  them  conBtantly  us  they 
proceed.  Slill  more  wonderful  is  the  form  of  their  hole ; 
It  resembles  the  letter  Y,  the  two  branches  having  each  an 
opeaing  that  conducts  into  one  channel,  which  terminates 
in  their  general  apartment  at  the  bottom.  As  the  whole  is 
Gontrivea  on  the  decliviry  of  a  mountain,  there  is  no  part 
of  it  on  a  level  but  the  apHrtment  at  the  end.  One  of  the 
branches,  or  openings,  issues  out,  sloping  downward  ;  and 
this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink,  or  drain,  for  the  whole  family, 
in  which  th^y  void  their  eicremenla,  and  through  which 
the  moisture  of  the  place  finds  an  easy  passtige.  The 
other  branch,  on  the  contrary,  Elopes  upward,  and  serves 
thfm  as  a  door  to  go  in  and  out.  The  apartment  at  the 
end  is  WHJDily  lined  witli  muss  and  hay.  It  is  even  assert- 
ed, that  ibiH  is  a  public  work ;  that  some  cut  the  Snest 
grass,  others  pile  it  up,  and  others  take  their  turns  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  hole.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  added,  one  of 
them  lies  upon  Its  hack,  permits  the  bar  to  be  heaped  upon 
lU  belly  keeps  ts  paw  pngh  to  maie  greate  room,  s  d 
m  m  T  la       k  d 
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it  is  more  easy  to  open  the  earth  any  where  else,  than 
where  tiiey  have  closed  it.  They  are  at  that  time  very  fat, 
and  some  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  twenty  pounds.  In 
this  plight  they  continue  for  three  months  longer;  but  by 
degrees  I  heir  ilesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  quite  thin 
by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat  is  discovered, 
they  are  found  each  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered  with  hay. 
In  this  state  they  seem  entirely  Hfeless ;  they  may  be  taken 
away,  and  even  killed,  without  their  testifying  any  sense  of 
pain ;  and  those  who  find  them  in  this  manner  carry  home  the 
fat  ones  for  food,  and  the  young  ones  for  breeding  up  and 
taming.  The  Marmot  produces  but  once  a  year,  and  the 
litter  generally  consists  of  three  or  four.  Their  growth  is 
quick,  and  they  live  only  nine  or  ten  years.  They  are 
found  in  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees,  in  the  highest 
mountains  of  Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Canada,  with  a 
few  variations. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

PART    I. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  camivoroua  Animals  continued — TTle  Brown  Bear 
—The  White  Bear— The  American  Black  Bear- 
The  Grizzly  Btar—Thc  Thibet  Bear—  The  Borneat 
Bear—The  Large-lipped  Bear— The  Beaver— TK 
Racoon— ^Tke  Brown  Coati — TTie  Agouti. 

THE  BEAR. 
TtiBRE  is  no  animal  more  generally  known  ll     i 
Bear,  and  ycl  there  is  none  concerning  which 
differences  and  eontradiciiona  have  been  found  i 
the  writers  of  natural  history.     These  uncei 
have  arisen  from  their  not  distinguishing  prupi 
different  species.  The  land  Bear  muat  be  diBtinfjui 

from  the  sea  Bear,  which  \a  commonly  known  bj  

luune  of  Ih,:  wMic  i.r  CnciilanJ  Bear;  iukI  the  land 
Bcirs  muBt  airain  h^.■  ilii  itl.'d  iiitu  two  s|>ecied,  the  brown 
and  tlie  black.  ThofL'  are  alao  while  laud  Bears  found 
in  Tarlary,  Rut^sis,  &.c.  which,  though  ihey  resemble 
the  sea  Bear  in  colour,  differ  from  it,  however,  in  every 
other  particular.  It  is  nut  the  rigour  of  ihe  climate 
that  makes  ihem  while  in  win.i-r,  like  the  hares  and 
ermines ;  ihey  are  brought  forth  white,  and  remain  ho 
all  tneir  lives.  There  are  also  found  Bears  whosc! 
skins  are  a  mixture  of  brown  and  black,  which  denotus 

and  the  brown  black  Bear. 

Wb  meet  with  the  Brown  Bear  very  frequently,  and 
with  the  black  Bear  very  rarely,  on  The  Alps.     In  the 
forests  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, on  the  contriiry,  the  black  Brar  is  very  common 
Vol.  II.— !• 
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he  retires  alone,  and  pusses  u  pari  of  the  winter  without 

Srovisions,  or  without  ever  stirring  abroad.  He  is  not, 
owever,  entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  like  the  dor- 
mouse or  the  marmot,  but  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon 
the  exuberance  of  hia  former  ifesh,  and  only  feels  ihe 
calls  of  appetite  when  the  fat  he  had  acquired  in  sum- 
mer begins  to  be  considerably  wasted. 

When  this  happenn,  which  we  are  told  it  generally 
does  at  the  expiration  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  the  male 
forsakes  his  den ;  but  (he  femala  remains  confined  for 
four  months  :  by  which  time  she  has  brought  forth  her 
young.  That  the  latter  should  not  only  be  able  lo 
subsist,  but  even  to  nurse  their  offspring,  without 
recei?ing  themaelves  any  food  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  is  highly  improbable.  When  with  young,  how* 
ever,  it  is  allowed  iliat  they  are  exceedingly  fat,  as 
also  that,  being  covered  with  a  very  thick  coat,  sleep- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  and  giving  them- 
selves no  exercise  or  motion,  they  must  necessarily 
lose  very  little  by  perspiration. 

Though  the  males  of  ihe  brown  species  ilevour  their 
new-born  little  ones,  when  they  find  an  opportunity 
for  it,  yet  the  females  seem,  on  the  contrary,  lo  love 
them  with  a  ferocious  distrsclion.  When  once  they 
have  brought  forth,  their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well 
as  more  dangerous,  than  ihni  of  the  males,  pefore  the 
young  leave  the  womb,  their  formation  is  perfect  i  and 
if  either  the  ftelus  of  the  Bear,  or  the  Bear  when  newly 
born,  appears  at  the  first  glance  unformed,  it  is  merely 
because  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  body  and 
id  because,  whtcti 
nimals,  the  fiplus, 
re  disproportion ed 
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b)  «  clashing  of  ihe  teeth.  Highly  eusceptib 
■n^er,  that  anger  is  always  furioue,  and  often  tn 
ciouH.  How<^rer  mill)  he  may  appear  before  his  mas- 
ter, and  even  obedient  irhen  tamed,  he  ought  still  to 
be  ili  El  rusted,  stilt  treated  with  circuniBpection ;  nor, 
on  any  account,  must  he  be  struck  on  the  lip  of  the 
nuge,  or  touched  on  ihc  parts  of  generation. 

This  animal  is  capable'of  some  degree  of  instruclii 
There  are  few  who  have  not  seen  him  stand  o 
hind  legs,  or  with  these  dance  in  rude  and  aw'' 
measure,  to  tunes  either  Bung  or  played  on  an  iiisii 
nieni.     But,  even  in  thus  tutoring  him,  it  is  necessaij, 
in  order  to  succeed,  ihai  the  animal  should  be  laken 
young,  and  held  in  constraint  ever  after.     The  Bear 
which  has  passed  his  youth,  is  not  to  be  tamed,  nor 
even  held  in  awe,  and  shows  himself,  if  not  actively 
intrepid,  at  least  fenrlese  of  danger. 

The  wild  Bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  ofleri 
shun  the  eight  of  man  ;  ami  yet,  il  is  said,  by  a  en 
nhisile  he  may  be  eurpristd,  and  bo  far  charmed  ' 
atop,  and  stand  upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the 
to  shoot,  or  by  one  method  or  other  to  destroy 
for,  when  only  wounded  in  an  attack,  he  d: 
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tliem;  nay,  they  will  even  eat  oul  of  thiir  hanila. 
Their  niiUness.  however,  does  not  preserre  ihem  from 
being  persecuted  by  mankind.  For  thia  ingratitude 
man  has,  indeed,  some  excuse,  in  the  great  utility  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Pear.  The  Karastchadale  would  tiad 
it  much  more  diflicult  to  subsiei,  did  not  the  Bear  sup- 
ply hira  with  many  necessary  articles.  Beds,  cover- 
lets, caps,  gloves,  shoe-soles,  and  collars  for  sledge 
dogs,  are  made  of  the  skin;  the  fat  is  savoury  and 
nutritious  as  food,  and  when  melted  is  used  as  oil ;  the 
Aeah  is  highly  esteemed;  the  shoulder  blades  are 
converted  into  sickles  for  cutting  grass  ;  the  intestines, 
when  prepared,  are  worn  by  the  women  as  masks,  to 
protect  the  face  from  the  sun,  and  are  also  convened 
into  excellent  panes  for  windows;  and  the  heads  and 
haunches  are  hupg  on  trees,  aruund  the  dwellings,  as 
ornaments,  or  as  trophies.  To  the  Bear  the  Kamstcha- 
dale  is  liketvise  indebted  for  his  scanty  knowledge  of 
physic  and  surgery,  which  he  acquires  by  noticing 
what  herbs  the  animal  applies  to  his  wounds,  or  eats 
when  he  is  labouring  under  disease ;  and  to  the  Bear, 
loo,  he  owes  all  his  ideas  of  dancing,  his  Bear  dance, 
as  he  calls  it,  being  nothing  more  than  a  close  imitation 
of  his  shaggy  quadruped  inslruciers. 

THE  WHITE,  OR  POLAR  BEAR. 

Unlike  his  Kamstchutkan  brother,  the  Polar  Bear 
is  distinguished  by  his  tremendous  ferocity.  In  size, 
too,  it  far  surpasses  him,  as  it  sometimes  reaches  the 
length  of  twelve  feet.  Its  head  oad  neck  are  more 
lengthened,  and  the  body  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  In  [he  Polar  seas  it  may  literally  be  said  to 
swarm.  There,  it  is  seen  not  only  on  the  land  and 
Hxed  ice,  but  on  floating  ice  several  leagues  out  at  sea. 
In  the  latter  manner  White  Bears  are  sometimes  con- 
veyed to  Iceland,  where  they  are  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  that  a  crusade  is  immediately  com- 
menced against  them.  At  sea.  the  food  of  this  animal 
if  fish,  seals,  and  the  <nrcasses  of  whales  ;  on  land,  it 
preys  upon  deer  and  other  animnis,  and  will  eat  various 
kinds  of  berries.  In  winter,  it  beds  itself  deeply  under 
the  snow  or  eminences  of  ice,  and  awaits,  in  a  torpid 
state,  the  return  of  the  sur.  It  suffers  exceedingly 
when  exposed  to  great  heat 
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Ol  the  ferocity  of  ihe  Polar  Bear,  BareDC  gives  a 
striking  proof.  In  Nova  Zembla  ihey  auucked  his 
sailors,  carried  [hem  offin  iheir  mouths  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  devoured  them  in  sight  of  their  comradea. 
A  few  years  ago  some  sailors  in  a  boat  fired  at  and 
wounded  one.  In  spite  of  his  receiving  another  shot, 
he  swum  after  the  boat,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  into 
iL  One  of  his  feet  was  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  but  he 
«till  pursued  the  aggressors  to  the  ship.  Numerous 
additional  wounds  did  nut  check  his  fury ;  mutilated  as 
he  was,  he  ascended  the  ship's  side,  drove  the  sailors 
into  the  shrouds,  and  was  following  them  thither,  when 
a  mortal  shot  stretched  hiin  dead  ou  the  deck. 

Sut  even  this  formidable  animal  is  not  without  its 
good  qualities.  It  is  a  faithful  mate  and  an  alfectionate 
parent.  Meame  tells  ue  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  males  are  so  much  attached  to  iheir  mates, 
that  he  has  often  seen  one  of  them,  on  a  female  being 
killed,  come  and  put  his  paws  over  her,  and  rather 
suffer  himself  to  be  shot  than  abandon  her. 

"While  the  Carcase  frigate,  which  went  out  some 
years  ago  to  make  discoveries  towards  the  North  Pole, 
was  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning  the  man  at 
the  masthead  gave  notice  that  three  Bears  were  making 
their  way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were 
directing  their  course  towards  the  ship.  They  had 
no  doubt,  been  invited  by  the  scent  of  some  blubber  oi 
a  walrus  thai  (he  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  before, 
which  had  been  set  on  (ire,  and  was  burning  on  the  ice 
at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They  proved  to  be  a 
she  Bear  and  her  two  Cubs;  but  the  Cuba  were  nearly 
B9  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and 
drew  out  of  the  flames  part  of  the  flrsh  of  the  walrus 
that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it  voraciously. 
The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  upon  the  ice  great  lumps 
of  Ihe  Sefh  of  the  sea  horse,  which  they  had  still 
remaining.  These  the  old  Bear  fetched  away  singly, 
laid  every  lump  before  her  Cubs  aa  she  brought  it,  and 
dividing  it,  gave  to  each  a  share,  reserving  but  a  small 
portion  to  herself.  As  she  was  fetching  bwbv  the  last 
piece,  the  sailors  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  Cubs, 
and  shot  them  both  dead;  and  in  her  retreat  they 
wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally.  It  would  have 
drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  bnt  unfeeling  mipds,  to 
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bkfe  marked  ihe  alTectionalc  concem  expic»sed  bj  tbia 
poor  beast  in  ihe  last  moments  of  her  expiring  yoiiDg 
ones.  Though  she  was  herself  dreadfully  wounded, 
and  could  but  jaat  crawl  to  ihe  place  where  they  lay, 
■he  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  ahe  had  fetched  away,  as 
■he  had  done  others  before,  lore  it  in  piecee,  and  laid 
It  before  them  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  the}'  refused  to 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon 
the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up;  sll  ihis 
while  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  moen.  When  she  found 
she  could  not  atir  them,  ahe  went  off,  and  when  she 
'  bad  got  to  some  distance,  she  looked  back  and  moaned. 
Finding  this  to  no  purpose,  she  returned,  and  smelling, 
round  them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off 
a  second  time  as  before;  and,  hsTing  crawled  a  few 
paceK,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  lime 
stood  moaning.  But  alill  her  Cubs  not  rising  to  follow 
her,  she  relumed  to  ihom  again;  and,  with  signs  of 
inexpressible  fondnesi',  went  round,  pawing  them  and 
moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they  were  cold  and 
lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  towards  ihc  ship,  and 
uttered  a  growl  of  despair,  which  the  murderers  re- 
lumed with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between 
her  Cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds." 

Mr.  Scoresby  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  with 
respect  to  a  part  of  this  animal.  "The  liver,  1  may 
observe^  as  a  curious  fact  (says  he),  ia  hurtful,  and  even 
deleterious;  while  the  flesh  and  liver  of  the  seitl,  on 
which  it  chiefly  feeds,  are  nourishing  and  palatable. 
Sailors  who  have  inadvertently  eaten  the  liver  of  Bears, 
have  almost  always  been  sick  after  it;  some  have  ac- 
tually died;  and  the  eflcct  on  others  has  b<:en  to  cause 
the  «kin  to  peel  off  their  bodies.  This  is,  perhaps, 
almost  th«  only  instance  known  of  any  part  of  the  flesh 
of  a  quadruped  proving  unwholesome." 
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n  the 


This  animal  is  found,  in  considerable  number 
northern  dialricts  of  America,  In  size  and  form  he 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Brown  Bear ;  but  his  colour 
is  a  uniform  shining  jet  black,  except  on  the  muzzle, 
where  it  is  fawn  coloured;  on  the  lips  and  sides  of  the 
mouth  it  is  almost  gray.     The  hair,  except  on  the 


_inunle,-l«  Icn|  and  straighl,  nntl  is  less  BiiB|;gy  than  in 
'moil  (ilher  apccice.  The  foruliead  lias  a  slight  eleve- 
tioii.  and  lh«  muzzle  is  elongaiud,  and  eomewhal  llat- 
lened  above.  The  young  ones,  however,  are  first  of  a 
bright  ash  colour,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  deep 
brown,  and  ends  by  becoming  a  deep  black. 

The  American  Black  Bear  lives  a  solitary  life  in 
forcittsa&d  uneultivsted  desena,  and  subaiats  on  fruits, 
and  UQ  the  young  ahoots  and  roots  of  vegetables.  Of 
honey  he  is  esceediugly  fond,  and,  as  he  is  a  most 
expert  climber,  he  scales  the  loftiest  trees  in  search  of 
it.  Fish,  too,  be  delights  in,  and  is  often  found  in 
quest  of  il  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  seashore. 
When  these  resources  fail,  he  will  attack  small  quad- 
rupeds, and  even  animals  of  some  magnitude.  As, 
indeed,  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  love  of  Itesh  in  him 
grows  with  ihe  use  of  it. 

As  the  fur  is  of  some  value,  ttie  Indians  are  assiduous 
in  ihe  chase  of  the  creature  which  produces  it.  "About 
the  end  of  December,  from  the  abundance  of  frails 
ihey  find  in  Louisiana  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
the  benrs  become  so  fat  and  lazy  that  they  can  scarcely 
run.  At  this  time  ll)ey  are  hunted  by  the  American 
Indi&iw.  The  nature  of  the  chase  is  generally  this: 
the  Bear  chleflv  adopts  for  liis  rrtreat  the  hollow  trunk 
u{  ;.r.  olil  ,-\|,rVys  iric,  M-liici.  Jir  Hitnl.s.  iiml  llieii  di;- 
scuiidsiiiLu'llircdiiiy  friiiii  ubu  w,  Thi'  liunli'r  vvliosc 
business  it  is  lo  walrli  hiti]  into  this  retreat,  climbs  a 
himself  opposite  lo  the 
is  gun,  and  in  the  other 
V  cavity-     Frantic  with 
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"The  |.ii!i,i:  .■:■  ifi.  .,  .i,: l-  ^  :,  matter  of  the  lirst 

import I    ' i      .    ,  ■  iiibes,  aLid  is  never 

llnderlaJM  II  .A  principal  war- 

riorgiv<..,i. ■-. ii.„i.. Ill  .l,e  hunter..      This 

isfollo«ed  Ipv  a  slrict  Cast  of 'iglit  days,  in  which  they 
totally  tbstai'n  from  food  ;  but  during'  which  the  day  is 
passed  n  continual  song.  This  is  done  to  invoke  the 
spirits  of  the  woods  to  direct  tlie  hunters  to  the  places 
where  there  are  abund.ince  of  Bears.  They  even  cut 
the  flesh   n  diver?  parts  of  tlieir  bodies,  to  render  the 
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apiritB  more  propitious.  They  aleo  address  themBelvtB 
to  the  manes  of  the  beasts  slain  Id  the  preceding  chases, 
and  implore  these  to  ilJreci  them  in  their  dreams  to  aa 
abundance  of  game.  The  chief  of  the  hunt  now  gives 
a  great  feaat,  at  which  no  one  dares  to  appear  without 
first  bathing.  At  this  enlertainmenl.  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  they  eai  with  great  moderation.  The 
master  of  the  fcasi  touches  nothing;  but  is  employed 
in  relating  to  the  guests  ancient  tales  of  feats  in  former 
chases;  and  fresh  invocations  to  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceased Bears  conclude  the  whole. 

*'  Then  they  sally  forth,  equipped  as  if  for  war,  and 
painted  black;  and  they  proceed  on  their  way  in  a 
direct  line,  not  allowing  rivers,  marshes,  or  any  other 
impediment  to  stop  their  course,  and  driving  before 
them  all  the  beasts  they  find.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  hunting  ground,  they  surround  as  large  a  space  u 
they  can;  and  then  contract  their  circle,  searching  at 
the  same  time  every  hoUow  tree,  and  every  place 
capable  of  being  the  retreat  of  a  Bear;  and  they  con- 
linuc  the  same  practice  till  the  chase  is  expired. 

"  As  soon  as  a  Bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puis  into  his 
mouth  a  lighted  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  blowing  ii 


vith  the 


mder  th< 


fills  the  throat 

its  body,  or 

As  the  beast  maKea  no 
of  the  tongue,  and  throw 
and  shrivel  up  (which 
accept  this  as  a  good  om 
the  spirit  of  the  beast 
e  of  the  next  year  ' 


.  conjuring  the  spirit  of 
what  they  are  about  to  do  to 
ttr  future  chases  unsuccessful 
reply,  they  cut  out  the  string 
it  into  the  lire.  If  it  crackle 
I  is  almost  sure  to  do),  ibejr 
in;  if  not,  they  consider  that 
9  not  appeased,  and  that  the 
ill  be  unfortunate 


In  the  Tower  menagerie  there  is  a  very  lame  and 
playful  American  Bear,  which  was  presented  to  it  in 
1834.  He  was  originaily  in  the  same  den  with  the 
hyaena,  and,  except  at  feeding  limes,  was  on  good 
terms  with  his  companion.  A  piece  of  meat,  however, 
would  occasionally  produce  a  temporary  dissension 
between  them;  in  which  the  hytena,  though  the  small- 
est of  the  two,  had  usually  the  upper  hand.  Oq  scuh 
occasions,  the  defeated  Bear  would  moan  most  pite- 
ouslf,  in  a  tone  somewhat  like  a  sheep  bleating,  while 
the  hyaann  devoure<?  the  remainder  of  his  dinner. 
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LiKX  the  American  b]ack  Bear,  thia  animal  inhabitt 
Ihe  northern  port  of  America;  but,  unlike  him,  lie  is, 
perhaps  tire  most  Tormidable  of  all  Bears  in  magnitude 
■nd  ferocity.  He  averages  twice  ihe  bulk  of  the  black 
Bear,  to  wliieh,  however,  he  bears  some  resemblance 
in  his  slightly  elevated  forehead,  and  narrow,  flattened 
elong'aled  muzzle.  His  canine  teeth  are  of  great  size 
and  power.  The  ftet  are  enormously  large  j  Ihe 
breadth  of  the  fore-fool  exceeding  nine  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  bind'foot  exclusive  of  the  lalons,  being 
eleven  inches  end  three  quarters,  and  its  breadth  Beven 
inches.  The  lalons  sometimes  measure  more  than  six 
inches.  He  is,  accordingly,  admirBbly  adapted  for 
*^'KSi"K  "P  tt*^  ground,  but  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  in 
whieb  latter  respect  he  differs  wholly  from  every  other 
species.  The  colour  of  his  hair  varies  to  almost  an 
indeRnite  extent,  between  all  the  iniermediaie  shades 
of  a  light  gray  and  a  black  brown;  (he  lailer  tinge, 
however,  being  that  which  predaminales.  ll  is  always 
in  some  degree  grizzled,  by  intermixture  of  grayish 
hairs,  only  the  brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray. 
The  hair  itself  is,  i&  general,  ]t>nger,  finer,  and  more 
exuberant  than  thai  of  ihe  black  Bear. 

The  uliyhlMiiirl.r,!!!!  of  ilir  ruikv  ]i;uuiiliiins  is  one 
of  the  principH)  Imuiiii,  of  iliis  ariiiiiul.  There,  amidst 
wooded  plains,  and  tangled  copses  of  bough  and  under- 
wood, he  reigns  us  much  the  monarch  as  the  lion  is  of 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cnnnot 
withstand  bis  attack.  Such  is  his  musculi 
that  he  will  drag  the  poiidcro 
to  a  convenint  spot,  where  Ik 
The  Indians  regard  hir 
[le  tenacity  of  Hl'e 
;   for  he 


viih  the 


rength 
of  the  animal 
for  its  recep- 
ulmosl  terror. 
im  still  more 
ivounds  which 
'ould  be  instantaneously  morlnl  to  olher  beasts,  and, 
in  that  stale,  can  rapidly  pursue  his  enemy.  So  that 
the  hunter  who  faiU  to  shoot  him  through  the  brain,  is 
placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 

A  grizzly  Bear  has  now  beer  for  sevenieen  years 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Tower  Menagerie,  and  is  known 
by  the   name  of  Oh!   Martin,      lie  s  ;ems  to   hat 
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none  of  his  original  ferocity,  and  manifests  no  aUmch- 
ment  to  his  keepers. 

THE  THIBET  BEAR. 

The  epithet  prefixed  to  the  name  of  this  animal  ral« 
ficiently  indicates  the  country  to  which  the  creatnxe  be- 
longs. The  species,  however,  unless  Cuvier  and  othefs 
are  in  error,  is  also  to  he  found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  the  Malay  and  the  larfs- 
lipped  Bears  by  the  thickness  of  its  neck,  and  Um 
flatness  of  its  head.  It  has  a  compact  body  and  heatj 
limbs,  and  its  claws  are  little  more  than  half  as  long  as 
those  of  the  other  Indian  Bears.  The  ears  are  very 
large.  The  muzzle  is  moderately  thick,  and  somewhtt 
lengthened ;  the  upper  part  black,  with  a  slightly  red- 
dish tint  on  the  sides,  the  edges  of  the  lips  flesh  co- 
loured, and  the  hair  smooth.  From  the  back  part  of 
(he  head,  however,  the  hair  becomes  shaggy.  A  uni- 
form jet  black  is  its  invariable  colour,  except  on  the 
lower  lip,  which  is  white  ;  and  so  also  is  a  patch  on  the 
front  of  the  neck,  shaped  like  the  letter  Y,  the  oblique 
lines  of  which  pass  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  while  the 
lower  line  occupies  the  middle  of  the  chest. 

THE  BORNEAN  BEAR. 

In  one  point  this  native  of  3orneo  diflers  strikingly 
from  the  other  Bears — its  head,  instead  of  being  flat- 
tened, is  nearly  hemispherical  above,  rising  in  a  strong 
arch  immediately  behind  its  obtuse  and  gradually  at- 
tenuated nose.  Its  mouth  is  very  expansible,  and  has 
a  long,  narrow,  extensile  tongue,  which  the  owner  can 
protrude  nearly  a  foot,  and  then  curve  spirally  inwards; 
a  process  which  it  frequently  performs.  The  claws  are 
very  long,  firmly  arched,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
point,  and  well  calculated  for  digging  the  earth.  Its 
short,  glistening  fur,  rather  rigid,  yet  soft  to  the  touch* 
is  a  fine  jet  black  on  the  body,  head,  and  extremities. 
The  muzzle  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  has  a  large  broad  patch  of  a  more 
bright  and  nearly  orange  tint,  and  an  irregular  quadran- 
gular form,  deeply  notched  above. 

'^  It  arrived  in  this  country  (says  the  author  of  *  Thi 
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Tower  Menagerie,')  about  four  years  ago,  and  formed 
undl  lately  one  of  the  moat  Bitraciive  and  interesting 
spectacles  among  the  animals  confiDed  in  the  uienafre- 
rie.  It  was  brought  from  Borneo  when  very  young, 
and  during  its  passage  was  the  constant  associate  of  a 
monkey  and  several  other  young  animals.  It  was  thus 
domesticated  in  early  life,  and  its  manners  in  confine- 
ment greatly  resembled  those  of  the  Malayan  Bear 
observed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  to  which  it  was  pro- 
bably not  inferior  in  sagacity  or  intellect.  It  could  rest 
entirely  on  il«  posterior  feel,  and  could  even  raise  itself 
without  difficulty  to  ancarly  erect  posture;  but  was  more 
generally  aeen  in  a  sitting  Btlitiide  at  the  door  of  its 
apartment,  eagerly  surveying  the  visiters  and  attracting 
their  attention  by  the  nncoulhness  of  its  form,  and  the 
singularity  of  its  motions.  When  a  morsel  of  bread  or 
cake  was  held  at  a  small  distance  beyond  its  rcacht  it 
would  expand  the  lateral  aperture  of  its  nostrils  and 
thrust  forward  its  upper  lip  as  a  proboscis  in  a  mosl 
ludicrous  manner,  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  its 
paws  to  seize  the  object.  After  (iblHiiiing  it  and  filling 
its  mouth,  it  woiiiU  place  the  remainder  wiih  great 
calmness  on  its  posterior  feet,  and  bring  it  in  succes 
•ire  portions  to  its  mouth.  Wlien  craving  for  food, 
Slid  also  while  consuming  it,  it  emitted  a  coarse,  but 
nut  uiipleiisant,  wliinin^  siiuiid,  :ir(-om[  Hiiird  hy  >i  low 
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THE  LARGE-LIPPBD  BBAR. 

This  animal,  which  was  first  brought  from  Indii 
about  forty  years  ago,  was  at  first  misnamed  the  Five- 
fingered,  or  Ursine  Sloth.  It  has,  however,  nothing  in 
common  with  the  family  of  the  sloths  ;  but  is  a  gennue 
Bear.  This  curious  quadruped  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  interior  part  of  Bengal,  where  it  boiv 
rows  in  the  ground.  It  is  covered  with  black,  shaggy 
hair,  which  on  the  back  is  twelve  inches  lonff,  where  it 
divides  und  forms  a  kind  of  bunch.  The  hair  on  its 
head  is  short,  and  the  snout  is  of  a  yellowdsh  white. 
The  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Its  lips 
are  thin  and  very  long,  and  furnished  with  muscles,  by 
which  it  cnn  protrude  them  in  a  most  singular  manner, 
Its  le^s  and  feel  resemble  those  of  the  common  Bear, 
and  on  each  fool  it  has  five  long,  crooked,  white  claws, 
which  it  uses  either  together  or  separately,  like  fingers 
to  break  its  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  It  has 
no  cutlinir  teeth,  but  two  very  strong  canine  teeth,  and 
six  grinders  in  each  jaw. 

It  is  a  genth'  but  sluggish  animal,  and  feeds  on  bread, 
fruit,  nuts,  honey,  or  fat,  but  refuses  roots,  and  the  lean 
and  muscular  parts  of  flesh.  In  general  its  motions 
are  slow  and  languid  ;  but  when  disturbed  or  irritated, 
it  appears  rather  lively,  and  utters  a  kind  of  short,  ab- 
rupt roar. 

THE  BEAVER. 

In  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and  improved, 
the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  depressed  and  degraded. 
Either  reduced  to  servitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all 
their  societies  are  dissolved,  and  all  their  united  talents 
rendered  ineflectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disap- 
pear ;  and  nothing  remains  but  their  solitary  instincts, 
or  those  foreign  habitudes  which  they  receive  from 
human  education. 

The  Beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  thai  kind  of  intelligence  in  brutes,  which, 
though  infinitely  inferior,  as  to  its  princij>le,  to  that  oi 
man,  suj)poses,  however,  ceitain  common  projects, 
certain  relative  ends  in  view,  projects  which,  having 
for  their  basis  society,  in  like  manner,  suppose  some 
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p&rticular  method  of  uiideraianding  one  enothcr.  •tnd 
of  actiag  in  concert. 

It  ia  allowed,  thai  the  Beaver,  far  from  having  nn  ab- 
solute superiority  over  the  other  animaU.  seemti,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  inferior  to  some  of  them  as  to  its  qua- 
litieH  merely  as  an  iiidiviilual ;  and  this  fact  is  contirmed 
by  observing  a  young  Beaver,  which  wag  sent  lo  Parip 
from  CaiiadB  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758.  It  is 
an  animal  tolerably  mild,  tranquil,  and  familiHr,  though 
rather,  it  would  aecm,  gloomy  and  melancholy.  If  we 
consider  this  animal,  therefure,  in  ils  dispersed  and 
solitary  state,  we  shall  find,  that,  as  lo  inlernul  quali- 
ties, it  is  n'li  fupcrior  lo  other  saimala  ;  that  it  has  not 
more  ingenuity  than  the  dug,  more  sense  than  the  ele- 
phant, or  more  cunning  than  the  fox.  It  is  rattier  re- 
markable for  the  singularities  of  its  iniernal  qualities. 
Of  quadrupeds,  the  Beaver  alone  has  a  tint  oval  tail, 
covered  with  scales,  which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct 
ils  motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  thai 
has  membranes  between  the  tues  on  ihc  hind  feel,  and 
ai  the  same  time  none  on  the  fore  ones,  which  it  uses 
as  hands  in  carrying  food  lo  the  mouth.  It  is  tho  only 
one  which,  while  it  reseRiblea  a  terrestrial  animal  in 
iu  foreparts,  aeema  to  approach  the  nature  of  an  aqua- 
tic bein?  in  its  hind  ones. 

Tlir  Beiivers  l.r-in  lo  ns^emMe  in  the  monlh  of  June 
or  July.  iiMiidcTtL,  furiiLasoriilv,  n  hich  !■;  l.i  tiiiilinue 
forlliegrcali'sl  part  uflhe  year.'  They  arrii-c  iu  num- 
bers from  every  aide,  and  presenlly  form  a  coni|iiiiiy  of 
two  or  three  hundred.  The  jjlnce  of  merlin;,'  is  c!om- 
monly  ihe  place  where  they  lis  their  aliode  ;  and  ihis 
is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or  river.  If  il  be  a 
lake  in  uhich  ihe  waters  are  ..hvays  upon  a  level,  they 
dispense  uilh  buildirLg  a  dam;  Itid  if  it  be  a  running 
siream,  ivliicli  is  suhjccl  lo  floods  and  falls,  they  then 
sei  aiioLii  buihling  a  dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses  the  river, 
BO  as  lo  form  a  dead  water  in  that  part  which  lies  above 
and  below.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is  oflen  four  score  or  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
If  we  compare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with  the  pow- 
er of  the  architect",  it  will  appear  enormous  ;  but  the 
solidity  with  which  it  is  built  is  Eiili  more  astonishing 
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than  its  size.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which  this 
dam  is  usually  built  is  where  it  is  most  shallowt  and 
where  some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  side  of 
the  stream.  This  they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making 
the  principal  part  in  their  building ;  and,  though  it  is 
often  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  they  yet  instantly  set 
about  cutting  it  down.  For  this  operation  they  have 
no  other  instrument  but  their  four  incisive  teeth,  which 
soon  lay  it  level,  and  that  also  on  the  side  they  msh  it 
to  fall,  which  is  always  across  the  stream.  They  then 
set  about  cutting  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  close 
and  even,  and  serve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fabrie. 

These  operations  are  performed  in  common.  At  one 
time  a  number  of  Beavers  are  employed  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  in  gnawing  it  down ;  and,  when  this 
part  of  their  labour  is  accomplished,  it  becomes  the 
business  of  others  to  sever  the  branches,  while  a  third 
party  are  engaged  along  the  borders  of  the  river,  or 
lake,  in  cutting  other  trees,  which,  though  smaller  than 
the  first  tree,  are  yet  as  thick  as  the  leg,  if  not  the 
thigh,  of  a  common  sized  man.  These  they  carry  with 
them  by  land  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  then  by 
water  to  the  place  allotted  for  their  building;  where* 
sharpening  them  at  one  end,  and  forming  them  into 
stakes,  they  fix  them  in  the  ground,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  pli- 
ant branches.  While  some  are  thus  employed  in  fixing 
the  stakes,  others  go  in  search  of  clay,  which  they  pre- 
pare for  their  purpose  with  their  tails  and  their  feet, 
and  with  which,  brought  home  in  large  quantities,  they 
render  their  structure  still  more  compact. 

This  structure  is  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that  it  has 
not  only  all  the  extent,  and  all  the  solidity,  which  are 
requisite,  but  also  a  form  the  most  proper  for  confining 
the  water,  and,  when  it  has  passed  its  bounds,  for 
maintaining  its  weight,  or  baffling  its  attacks.  At  the 
top  of  their  dike  or  mole,  that  is,  at  the  part  where  it 
Is  least  thick,  they  form  two  or  threo  openings.  These 
they  occasionally  enlarge  or  contract,  as  the  river  occa- 
sionally rises  or  falls ;  and  when,  from  inundations 
either  too  powerhil  or  too  sudden,  their  works  have 
been  damaged,  they  are,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
application,  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  immediately 
repairod 
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Aller  this  displsy  of  their  lObours  to  accomplish  s 
public  work,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  to  it  a  Je- 
•criptionof  their  private  conatruriiona,  were  it  not  thai, 
in  history,  on  account  should  be  given  of  every  fact, 
and  that,  in  this  tint  grand  work  of  the  Beaver,  the 
intention  uniformly  is,  that  the  little  habitation  of  each 
fajnily  should  he  rendered  more  commodious. 

This  habitation  is  always  furnished  with  two  passages, 
one  for  the  purpose  of  a  land,  and  the  other  of  a  water 
excursion.  In  shape  it  is  almost  always  either  oval  or 
ronnd  j  sometimes  it  is  from  four  lo  five  feet  in  diame 
ter.  and  sometimes  it  consists  of  two,  and  even  threi 
stories,  while  the  walls  are  always  two  feet  thick. 
When  it  happens  to  consist  of  but  one  story,  the  walla 
arc  but  a  few  feet  high,  over  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
vault,  that  terminates  the  edifice,  and  serves  as  a  co- 
vering for  it.  It  is  constructed  with  such  solidity  as  to 
be  impenetrable  to  the  heaviest  rains,  to  defy  the  mosi 
impetuous  winds,  and  is  plastered  with  such  neatness, 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  thai  one  might  actually 
■oppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  man.  These  animals, 
nevertheless,  use  no  instrument  for  the  preparntion  o: 
their  mortar,  but  their  feet,  or  for  the  application  of  it 
but  their  tails.  They  chiefiy  nse  «uch  materials  as  are 
trot  easily  dissolved  by  water.  Their  wooden  work  con- 

■       of  siK-b  irr.-B  n-!  irrow  on  th<-  banks  of  rivers.  ,1*: 
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fore  they  relinquish  a  Irec  which  they  have  oticc  ni 
tacked.  Thev  cut  it  ai  the  disian<'e  of  a  font  or  a  fnni 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Thpy  sit  as  ibey  work  : 
and,  besides  the  advantage  of  this  convenient  piislurr. 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  conlinually  gnawing  frc^ti 
bark  and  soft  wood,  both  whioh  ihey  prefer  lo  mosi 
other  kinds  of  aliment.  Averse  10  dry  wood,  thry  nl- 
wnys  provide  an  ample  store  of  these  for  their  subsial- 

that  they  eslablish  tbeir  magazines;  and  lo  each  bul 
or  cabin  there  is  one  allotted,  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to  which  they  have  all  a 
common  right;  nor  do  they  offer  to  plunder  their 
neighbours. 
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Hamlets,  so  to  express  them,  have  been  seeiiy  com- 
posed of  twenty  and  even  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such 
large  settlements,  however,  are  rare.  In  general^  thev 
do  not  contain  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  families,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  separate  district,  magazine,  and 
habitation ;  nor  will  it  allow  any  strangers  to  settle 
within  its  enclosure.  The  smallest  dwellings  contain 
two,  four,  and  six ;  the  largest,  eighteen,  twenty,  and 
it  is  even  said  thirty  beavers ;  and  it  seldom  or  never 
happens  that  the  number  of  males  and  females  is  not 
upon  a  par.  Moderately  speaking,  therefore,  their 
society  may  be  said  to  consist  frequently  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  workmen,  who,  having 
first  exerted  their  united  industry  and  diligence  in 
rearing  a  grand  public  work,  afterwards  form  them- 
selves into  different  bodies,  in  order  to  construct  pri- 
vate habitations. 

However  numerous  the  republic  of  Beavers  may  be^ 
peace  and  good  order  are  uniformly  maintained  in  iu 
A  commpn  series.of  toil  has  strengthened  their  union; 
the  conveniences  which  they  have  procured  for  each 
other,  and  the  abundance  of  provisions  which,  after 
having  amassed,  they  continue  to  consume  together, 
render  them  happy  within  themselves ;  and,  having 
moderate  appetites,  entertaining  even  an  aversion  to 
blood  and  carnage,  they  have  not  the  smallest  propen- 
sity to  hostility  or  rapine,  but  actually  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  which  man  is  only  born  to  desire.  Friends  to 
each  other,  if  threatened  by  any  enemies  from  abroad 
they  know  how  to  avoid  them;  and  for  this  purpose, 
^on  the  first  alarm,  they  give  notice  of  their  mutual 
danger,  by  striking  the  water  with  their  tails,  which 
sends  forth  a  sound  that  is  heard  in  their  most  distant 
dwellings.  On  this  occasion,  each  Beaver,  as  he  thinks 
most  expedient^  plunges  into  the  water,  or  conceals 
himself  within  the  walls  of  his  own  habitation,  which 
is  in  no  danger  but  from  the  fire  of  the  angry  heavens, 
or  from  the  weapons  of  man,  and  which  no  animal 
dares  attempt  to  open  or  to  overturn. 

These  asylums  are  not  only  secure,  but  also  very 
neat  and  commodious.  The  floor  is  covered  with  ver- 
dure, young  and  tender  branches  of  trees  serving  them 
for  a  carpet,  on  which  they  never  permit  any  of  their 
excrements  to  be  left.     The  window  which  fronts  the 


water  serves  ihem  for  s   balcony,  from  which  th 
enjoy  the  fresh  air,  an<t  balhe  theqise Ives  the  grcati 
part  of  the  iluy.     In  the  water  ihey  remain  in  an  l 
right  posture,  the  head  and  fore  parts  only  being  vi 
ble.       This  element  is,  indeed,  so  necesHury  to  the 
or  rather  gives  (beai  eo  much  pleasure,  that  they  set 
unable,  as  it  were,  to  live  without  frequent  immersio    ' 
in  it.      Someliiriea  they  go  to  a  considerable  dt«tan 
under  Ihe    ice :    and  then  they  are  easily  taken, 
ailaclting  tlie  dwelling  on  one  hand,  and   laviui? 
wail  for  ihem,  al  the  s     ic  time,  al  a  w 
purposely  formed  a  litt      way  off  in  the  ice,  aim  ui 
which  they  are  obliged    u  come  for  breath.  ' 

The  habit  which  thiS  nuimal  has,  of  continually 
keeping  the  tail  and  all  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  in 
the  water,  seems  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  iM 
fleeh.  Thai  of  the  fore  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins, 
ia  of  the  aame  ijualiiy,  laate,  and  consistency  as  the 
flesh  of  land  animals;  that  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  hind 
lega  and  thighs,  has  the  smell,  the  savour,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  fish.  As  for  the  tail,  in  particular,  il  is 
CTen  an  cstremiiy,  an  actual  portion,  of  a  fish  fixed  to 
the  body  of  a  quadruped.  In  length  il  generally  mea- 
■urea  a  foot,  in  thickness  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  five 
at  aix  inches.  Il  is  entirely  covered  over  with  scalea, 
dnd  has  a  gkin  altogether  the  same  as  that  of  a  large 
fish. 

The  r.'male^  ore  ftii.l  t..  ^'..  l\/ur  iii[.nilis  with  ji.ung. 
They  bri[ij{  forth  about  the  close  of  winter,  an>l  ilieir 
number  gejierally  consists  of  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
Nearly  at  thh  period  the  mules  leave  them,  atul  go 
forth  into  Ihf  fiolds,  where  ihey  enjoy  all  the  sivfels  of 
the  f^pritiir-  In  this  season  they  pay  occiisioiial  visits 
to  iheir  liabii^ilion,  but  never  reside  in  it.  Tliere,  how- 
ever, l)ie  I'LTJialrs  remain  employed  in  suckling,  tend- 
ing, and  rearing  their  little  ones,  who  arc  in  a  condition 
to  follow  them  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks.  They 
then,  in  their  turn,  go  abroad,  whert;  they  feed  on  fish, 
or  on  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  pans  the  whole  of 
their  time  upon  (he  water,  or  among  the  woods. 

Winter  is  the  season  which  is  principally  allotted  for 
hunting  them,  a'  it  is  then  only  that  their  fur  is  in  per- 
fection ;  and  when,  after  their  fabrics  are  demolished, 
a  great  numbci    happen  Is  be  tuken,  their  society  is 
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nerer  restored ;  the  few  that  have  escaped  eaptirit)  or 
death,  disperse  themselves,  and  become  houseless  wan- 
derers ;  or  concealed  in  some  hole  under  ground,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a 
timid  life,  no  longer  employ  themselves  but  to  satisfy 
their  immediate  and  most  urgent  wants,  no  longer  re- 
tain those  faculties  and  qualities  which  they  eminently 
possess  in  a  state  of  society. 

We  meet  with  Beavers  in  America  from  the  thir- 
tieth degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  sixtieth,  and  even 
beyond  it.  In  the  northern  parts  they  are  very  com 
mon;  and  the  farther  south  we  proceed,  their  number 
is  still  found  to  decrease.  The  same  observation  holds 
with  respect  to  the  Old  Continent :  we  never  find  them 
numerous  but  in  the  more  northern  countries ;  and  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  They  formerly  inhabited  both  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  but*  have  long  been  extinct  in  both. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  them  to  have  frequented 
the  river  Tievi,  in  Cardiganshire.  They  must,  how^ 
'ever,  have  been  uncommon,  as  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  Welsh  laws  valued  a  Beaver  skin  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  The  ancients 
knew  them :  and  by  the  religion  of  the  Magi  it  was  for- 
bidden to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  said,  that  the  Beaver,  being  an 
aquatic  animal,  could  not  live  solely  on  land.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  erroneous;  ((fir  the  Beaver  which 
was  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  having  been 
taken  when  quite  young  in  Canada,  and  always  reared 
m  the  house,  did  not  know  the  water  when  he  wa 
brought  to  it,  was  afraid  of  it,  and  refused  to  go  into  it. 
Even  when  first  plunged  into  a  basin,  there  was  a 
necessity  for  keeping  him  in  it  by  force.  A  few 
minutes  after,  nevertheless,  he  became  so  well  recon- 
ciled to  it,  that  he  no  longer  showed  an  aversion  to  his 
new  situation  ;  and,  when  afterwards  left  to  his  libertv, 
he  frequently  returned  to  it  of  himself,  and  would  even 
roll  about  in  the  dirt,  and  upon  the  wet  pavement. 
One  day  he  made  his  escape,  and  descended  by  a  cellar 
staircase  into  the  quarries  under  the  Royal  Garden. 
There  he  swam  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  stag* 
nated  \iaters  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  those  quar* 
ries ;  yet  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  light  of  the  torcneji 


which  were  ordered  down  for  the  purpose  ol  Aading 
him,  than  he  returned,  aad  allowed  hiinacll'  lu  be  uken 
without  making  the  smallest  reaist&nce. 

He  is  an  animal  familiar  without  being  fawning;  and 
when  he  sees  people  at  table,  he  it  eure  to  a«k  for 
someihine  to  ctil.  This  he  dues  by  a  Hltle  plaintiTe 
cryt  BQ*1  oy  *  f^w  gestures  of  his  fore-paws.  When 
hfi  has  obtained  a  morsel,  he  carries  it  away,  and  con- 
ceals himself,  iu  Order  to  cat  il  at  his  ease.  In  sereral 
iiMtancea  he  has  been  campktely  domesticated,  and 
become  as  docile  as  a  diig.  When  he  sleeps,  which 
he  does  Tery  ofien,  he  lies  upon  his  belly.  No  food 
cornea  amiss  to  him,  meat  excepted  ;  and  this  he  con- 
stantly refuses,  either  raw  or  boiled.  He  gnnu's  every 
thing  he  comes  near;  and  it  was  found  uecessary  to 
line  with  tin  the  tuu  in  which  he  was  brought  orer. 

Independently  of  the  fur,  which  is  indeed  the  must 
valuable  article  furnished  by  the  Bearer,  this  animal 
famishes  a  substance  that  has  been  considernbly  used 
in  medicine.  This  substance,  which  is  knoivn  by  the 
name  of  caslor,  is  coniained  in.  two  bladders.*  The 
savages,  it  is  said,  obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  of  the  Bea- 
ver, which  they  employ  as  a  topical  remedy  for  diflereni 
complaints.  The  tlesh  of  this  animal,  though  fat  and 
delicate,  is  yet  bitter,  and  disagreeable  Id  the  mbtte. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hair  on  the  skin  of  the  Bea- 
ver;  that   nt-M  Iht:  skin  in  :^liiirl,  jiul  ii,'-  liiU'  ns  down  ; 

•lawny  hair  la  iiianufat'tured  into  hats,  stu<'kiii>;.-.,  capR, 
and  other  articles.  The  skin  is  so  ctmsirlrralde  an 
article  of  traffic,  that  the  species  which  |.iiiiliiceg  il 
will,  perhaps,  al  length,  be  exterminated.  At  one  sale, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sold  about  tifly-fuiir  ihon- 
sand;  and,  in  179S.  a  hundred  and  six  thoiiwand  were 
exported  to  Eurojic  and  Chinu  from  Canada  alone. 

The  senses  of  the  Beaver  are  very  aciile  ;  and  so 
:.clicBle  is  it^  smell,  thai  it  will  sulTer  no  filth,  no  bud 
■tench,  to  remain  near  il.  When  kept  too  long  in 
confinement,  and  under  a  necessity  of  voiding  its  ex- 
crement, it  drops  them  near  the  threshold  of  its  prison, 
and,  when  the  door  is  opened,  is  sure  tu  push  ihem  out. 
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THE  RACOON 

la  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  small  badger; 
its  oody  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  fur  is  fine,  long,  thick, 
blackish  at  the  "surface,  and  gray  towards  the  bottom ; 
its  head  like  that  of  a  fox,  but  its  ears  are  round  and 
shorter ;  its  eyes  are  large,  of  a  yellowish  green,  and 
orer  them  there  is  a  black  and  transverse  stripe ;  its 
snout  is  sharp ;  its  tail  is  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a 
point,  and  marked  alternately  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  black  and  white  and  brownish  rings,  and  is  at 
least  as  long  as  the  body;  its  fore  legs  are  much 
shorter  than  the  hind  ones,  and  both  are  as-med  with 
five  strong,  nharp  claws. 

This  animal,  while  eating,  usually  supportsMtself  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  uses  its  paws  to  hold  its  food,  and  it 
can  open  an  oyster  with  the  utmost  dexterity.  If  water 
be  near,  it  in  general  dips  its  food  into  it.  By  its 
pointed  claws  it  is  enabled  to  climb  trees  with  great 
ucility.  It  runs  up  the  trunk  with  the  same  swiftness 
that  it  moves  over  the  plain,  and  frolics  about  to  the 
extremity  of  ihe  branches  with  great  security  and  ease: 
on  the  ground,  indeed,  it  rather  bounds  than  runs,  and 
its  motions,  though  singularly  oblique,  are  yet  always 
quick  and  expeditious. 

The  Racoon  is  a  native  of  ^lorth  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been  found  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  Continent. 

He  may  be  tamed  without  difficulty,  and  is  then  very 
good-natured  and  sportive,  but  is  as  mischievous  as  a 
monkey,  and  seldom  remains  at  rest.  Of  ill  treatment 
he  is  extremely  sensible,  and  never  forgives  those 
from  whom  he  has  received  it.  He  has  also  an  antipa- 
thy to  sharp  and  harsh  sounds,  such  as  the  bark  of  a 
dog  and  the  cry  of  a  child.  His  fur  is  used  by  the 
hatters,  his  skin  is  converted  into  gloves  and  upper 
leather  for  shoes,  and  his  flesh  is  considered  as  a  deli- 
cacy by  the  ne^groes. 

THE  BROWN  COATI. 

This  animal,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat, 
many  authors  have  called  coati-mondi.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  anima.  described  in  the  preceding  arti- 
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cle.  It  is  of  s  smaller  size  than  the  ncoon  ;  its  body 
And  neck,  its  head  and  nose,  are  of  a  more  lengthened 
ronn  ;  its  upper  jaw  is  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  hall', 
longer  than  the  lotver  one;  aiid  it?  snoul,  which  ia 
moveable  in  every  direclion,  turns  up  at  tht-  point. 
The  eyes  of  the  Coati  are  also  smaller  than  the  eyes 
of  the  racoon,  and  are  surrounded  by  three  white 
spots;  its  hair  is  longer  and  coarser,  its  legs  are 
shorter,  and  its  feel  longer;  but,  like  the  racoon,  its 
tail  is  diversified  with  rings,  alternately  black  and  ful 
vous;  and  to  all  its  feet  there  are  five  cIswe. 

This  animal  has  a  practice  of  eating  its  own  tail, 
which,  when  not  mutilated,  is  longer  tlian  its  body,  and 
which  it  generally  rears  aloft,  ano  can  mere  vAlh  sasc 

From  this  circumstance  one  general  inference  may 
be  drawn;  namely,  that  in  those  parts  which  are  elon- 
gated to  a  great  degree,  and  of  which  the  extremities 
are  consequently  very  remote  from  the  seal  of  the 
senses,  from  the  centre  of  feehng,  that  feeling  must  be 
weiik,  and  the  more  so,  the  greater  the  distance  and 
the  smaller  the  part. 

Aa  for  the  Coati  in  other  respects,  it  is  an  animal  of 
preyi  which  subaista  on  flesh  and  blood,  which,  tike  the 
fox,  destroys  small  animals  and  poultry,  hunts  for  Uie 
neslq  of  lillle  birds,  and  dcvnurs  their  cpgs  ;  and  il  is 
prolialdv  from  this  (■(.iifuriiiilv  uf  di.-pasition,  thai  some 
Buih'ors'ljave  considered  the  Coati  as  a  species  c,(  ^rnall 
fox.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  South  America.  In 
pursuit  of  its  prey,  it  climbs  trees  with  much  agility. 
When  lamed,  which  it  eusily  is,  il  is  fond  of  being 
caressed,  but  does   not  become    much   attached  'to   its 


:  size  of  a  hare,  and  has.been 
ts  a  kind  of  rabbit,  or  large 
rat,  by  the  generality  of  nomenclalors.  As  it  has  the 
hair  of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  the  voracious  appetite  of 
that  animal.  It  eats  indiscriminately  of  all  things  ;  and 
when  satiated,  it  hides  (lie  remainder,  like  the  dog  oi 
ihe  fox,  for  a  future  occasion. 

It  docs  not,  like  the  rahbii.  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground 
but   burrows  in  the  holes   nf  Irpes.      Its  ordinary  food 
Vol.  H.— 3 
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consists  of  the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  yams 
and  such  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn.  I 
uses  its  fore  paws  like  the  squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to 
its  mouth  ;  and  as  its  hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore 
ones,  it  runs  very  swiftly.uposi  plain  ground,  or  up  a 
hill,  but  upon  a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling*  Its 
sight  .is  excellent;  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other 
animal :  and  whenever  it  is  whistled  to,  it  stops  to 
hearken.  The  flesh  is  dressed  like  that  of  a  sucking 
pig,  and  of  such  as  are  well  fed,  is  tolerable  food, 
though  it  has  always  a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  rather 
rough. 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs  ;  and  whenever  it  goes  into  a 
sugar-ground,  where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is 
easily  overtaken  ;  for  it  is  embarrassed  every  step  it 
takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come  up  with  it,  and 
kill  it  without  any  other  assistance  than  a  stick.  When 
in  the  open  country;  it  usually  runs  with  great  swift- 
ness before  the  dogs  until  it  gains  its  retreat,  within 
which  it  continues  to  hide,  and  nothing  but  filling  the 
hole  with  smoke  can  force  it  out.  For  this  purpose 
the  hunter  burns  faggots  or  straw  at  the  entrance,  and 
conducts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fills  the 
whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing,  the  poor  little  ani- 
mal seems  sensible  of  its  danger,  begs  for  quarter  with 
a  most  plaintive  cry,  but  seldom  quits  its  hole  till  the 
utmost  extremity. 

The  Agouti  seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  parts 
of  Americ^  ;  nor  is  at  all  known  in  the  Old  Continent. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  St 
Domingo,  and  all  the  islands  around.  To  the  cold  and 
tenlperate  reg^  ms  of  America  this  animal  's  an  utter 
stranger. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  Carnivorous  Animals  contimttd — The  lAon — 7^* 
Bengal  Lion— The  Lioness  and  her  Cuba— The 
Cape  Lion— The  Puma,  or  American  Lion— The 
Tiger— The  Leopard—The  Jaguar— The  Panther 
—The  Chetah—Thf  Lynx-Tht  Cu:aeal—Tkf 
Striped  Hya-na — The  Spotted  Hya:na — The  Civel 
and  Zibet— The  Javanese  Civet— The  Ge-net — The 
PaTodoxoTus — The  Prehensile  Paradoxonm — 7^ 
OndG^rOt  and  Desman. 

THE  LION. 

It  has  been  remarked,  ihat  in  all  hot  ctimales,  the 
terreelrial  animals  are  larger  and  stronger  ihan  in  cotd 
or  lemperale  ono«.  They  arc  also  bolder  and  more 
ferocious,  all  their  natural  qualities  seeming  to  partake 
of  the  ardour  of  the  climates  in  wkich  they  lire.  The 
Lion,  born  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  or  o( 
lodia,  is  above  all  others  the  tiejcesl  and  most  terrible. 
Our  wolves,  our  other  carnivorous  animals,  far  from 
being  his  tIvbIb,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  his  providers. 
TheXians  of  America  (if,  indeed)  ihey  deaerre  lo  be 
called  Lions)  are,  like  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
prn.luoFd,  inlininly  iiin.kr  llian  lhi.se  of  Africa;  and. 
wliaL  plainly  prijVfS  ihul  the  dci;n;o  ul'  lierccness  in 
this  animal  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  is,  that,  even 
in  the  same  country,  those  which  inhabit  the  high 
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meets,  the  habit  of  conquering  renders  him  iutrepid 
and  terrible.  Haying  nerer  experienced  the  dangerous 
arts  and  combinations  of  man»  these  animals  have  no 
apprehensions  from  his  power.  They  boldly  face  him. 
and  seem  to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms.  They  are 
not  daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers :  a 
single  Lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an  entire  cara- 
van ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  when  he  finds 
himself  overpowered,  instead  of  flying,  he  continues  to 
combat,  retreating,  and  still  facing  the  enemy  till  he 
dies.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lions  which  inhabit  the 
peopled  countries  of  Morocco,  or  India,  having  become 
acquainted  with  man,  and  experienced  the  superiority 
of  his  arms,  have  lost  all  their  courage,  so  as  to  be 
scared  away  with  a  shout;  and  seldom  attack  any  but 
the  unresisting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even  women  and 
children  are  suflicient  to  protect. 

The  outward  form  of  the  Lion  seems  to  speak  the 
superiority  of  his  internal  qualities.  His  figure  is 
striking,  his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud, 
and  his  voice  terrible.  His  stature  is  not  overgrown, 
like  that  of  the  elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros ;  nor  is  the 
shape  clumsy,  like  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  the 
ox.  He  is  in  every  respect  compact  and  well  propor- 
tioned, a  perfect  model  of  strength  joined  with  agility. 

His  force  and  Aiuscular  power  he  manifests  out- 
wardly by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds ;  by  the 
strong  and  quick  agitation  of  his  tail,  which  alone  is 
suflicient  to  throw  a  man  on  the  ground ;  by  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  moves  the  skin  o?  his  face,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  his  forehead,  which  adds  greatly  to  his 
physiognomy,  or  rather  to  the  expression  of  fury  in 
his  countenance  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  facility  he  has  ot 
shaking  his  mane,  which  is  not  only  bristled  up,  but 
moved  and  agitated  on  all  sides  when  he  is  enraged. 

The  largest  Lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
which  is  of  itself  four  feet  long;  and  these  large  Lions 
are  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  Those  of  the 
small  size  are  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
three  and  a  half  in  height.  In  all  her  dimensions,  the 
Lioness  is  about  one  fourth  less  than  the  Lion. 

The  Lion  is  furnished  with  a  mane,  which  becomef 
longer  in  p'-oportion  as  he  advances  in  age.     The 


Lionens,  however,  is  without  ihia  appendage  at  every 
age.  The  American  animal,  which  the  natives  of  Peru 
call  PrMA,  and  to  which  the  Europeans  have  eiveu  the 
denomination  of  Lion,  has  do  mane ;  it  is  also  much 
smaller,  weaker,  and  more  cowardly  than  the  real 
Lion.  In  truth,  it  ia  more  than  doubtful  whether  these 
animala  are  at  all  of  the  same  species. 

Both  the  ancients  and  ihe  moderns  allow  that,  ihc 
Lion,  when  newly  born, 'is  in  size  hardly  superior  lo  a 
weasel;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  inches  long ;  and  if  so,  some  yearn  at  least 
must  necessarily  elrfpse  before  he  can  increase  lo  eight 
or  nine  feet.  They  liltcwise  mention,  that  he  ia  not 
in  a  condition  to  walk  till  two  months  after  he  is 
brought  forth  ;  but,  withoi>t  giving  entire  credit  to 
these  assertions,  we  may,  with  great  appearance  of 
truth,  conclude  that  the  Lion,  from  the  largeness  of  his 
size,  is  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  must  live  seven  times  three  or 
four  years,  that  is,  about  twenty-five  years. 

tt  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Lion  is  not  possessed 
of  the  sense  of  smelling  in  such  perfection  as  inoBl 
other  animals  of  prey.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  too  ' 
strong  a  light  incommodes  him;  that  he  seldom  goes 
abroad  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  that  he  commita  all 
Ilia  ravngp?  in  thf  niijlit  :   and  ihat  when  he  sees  a  lire 

it ;  that  ihiiugh  liis  sii;)il  is  bad,  it  i^  not,  however,  so 
;  atid  ilmt,  unlike  the  dog  or  the 
nts  bv  the  former  ilian  by  the  latter. 
I  hungry,  boldly  attiicks  all  animah 
.y;  but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and 
as  Ihey  all  seek  lo  avoid  him,  he  U  oflen  obliged  to 
hide,  in  order  lo  lake  ihem  by  surprise.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  crouches  upon  his  belly,  in  some  thicket,  nr 
among  the  long  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  forest.  In  ibis  retreat  he  cuntinuca,  with  patient 
expectation,  until  his  prey  comes  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance; and  he  then  springs  after  it  with  such  force, 
that  he  often  seizes  it  at  the  fiiil  bound.  If  he  misses 
the  effort,  afld  in  two  or  three  reiterated  springs  can- 
not seize  his  prey,  he  continues  muiionless  for  a  lime, 
^eems  lo  be  very  sensible  of  his  disappointment,  and 
wails  for  a  more  favourable  opporiunity.    He  devouri 
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■  great  deal  at  a  lime,  and  generally  filla  himBelt  for 
two  OT  three  Jays  lo  come.  His  teeth  are  so  strong 
that  he  Tery  easily  breaks  the  bones,  anil  swallows 
ihem  with  the  real  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he 
auBtains  hunger  a  very  long  time;  but  thirst  he  cainnol 
support  in  an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  being 
lely  hot.  He  drinks  as  oUen  as  he  meets  with 
er,  lapping  like  a  dog.  He  generally  requires 
ut  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  in  a  day  ;  and  seldom 
ours  the  bodies  of  animals  when  they  begin  lu 
refy  ;  but  he  chooses  rather  to  hunt  for  fresh  spoil 
1  return  to  that  which  he  had  half  devoured  before. 
e  young  and  active,  the  Lion  subsists  on  what  he 
can  obtain  by  the  chase,  and  seldom  quits  his  native^ 
deserts  and  forests;  but  when  he  becomes  old,  heary, 
and  less  qualified  for  exercise,  he  approaches  the  habi- 
tations of  man,  to  whom,  and  to  domestic  animals,  he 
then  becomes  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  observe*^ 
however,  that  when  he  sees  men  and  animals  together, 
it  is  always  on  the  latter,  never  on  the  former,  Dial  he 
vents  his  fury  ;  unless  indeed  he  should  be  struck,  and 
then,  at  no  loss  to  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he 
instantly  deserts  his  prey,  in  order  lo  obtain  revenge  for 
the  injury.  The  llesh  of  the  camel  he  is  saiil  lo  prefer 
to  that  of  any  other  animal.  He  is  likewise  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  that  of  young  elephants,  which,  from 
their  inability  to  resist  htm  til]  ihey  have  received  the 
assistance  of  their  tusks,  he  easily  despatches,  when 
unprotected  by  the  dam;  nor  are  there  any  animals 
able  to  oppose  the  Lion,  but  the  elephant,  the  rhino 
ceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopolamus. 

However  terrible  this  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  un- 
coinmon,  with  dogs  of  a  large  size,  and  well  supported 
with  a  proper  number  of  men  on  horseback,  lo  chase 
him,  dislodge  him,  and  force  him  lu  retire.  But  for 
this  enterprise  il  is  necessary  that  the  dogs  and  even 
the  horses,  should  be  previously  disciplined;  sinc« 
t  all  animals  tremble  and  fly  al  the  very  smell  of 
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in  the  earth,  over  which,  whcD  slightly  cuverej  with 
earlh  and  sticks,  some  living  animal  U  fastened  as  b 
bail.  When  thus  entrapped,  all  his  fury  subsides; 
and  if  advantage  is  taken  uf  the  first  inoments  of  his 
surprise,  or  his  disgrace,  he  may  easily  be  chained, 
muzzled,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  security. 

The  flesh  of  the  Lion  is  of  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
flavour;  yel  the  Negrues  and  the  Indians  do  not  dis- 
like it,  and  it  frequently  forms  a  part  of  their  food. 

The  good  qualities,  and  particularly  the  courage  and 
magnanimity,  of  the  Lion  have  been  the  ihcme  of 
panegyric  to  Buflbn,  and  other  writers  on  natural  his- 
lory.  Later  naturalists,  however,  are  disposed  to  esti- 
mate his  merits  at  a  much  louer  rate.  "  At  the  time 
when  men  first  adopted  the'  Lion  as  the  emblem  of 
courage  {says  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr-  Burchell) 
it  would  seem  that  they  regarded  great  size  an  1  strength 
as  indicating  it;  but  (hey  were  greatly  mistaken  in 
the  character  they  have  given  to  this  indolent,  skulking 
animal,  and  have  overlooked  a  much  better  example 
of  courage,  and  of  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold  aud 
faithful  dog."  Mr.  Barrow  also  brands  him  with  the 
character  of  cowardly  and  treacherous. 

"  His  forbearance  and  generosity  (says  Mr.  Bennett,) 
if  the  facts  be  csrefulty  investigated,  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themBelves  into  no  more  than  thi?  :  that  in  his 
ii-ild  state  hi'  destroys  only  to  saliiilr  his  liiiiiger  or 
revenge,  and  never,  like  the  'gniint  wolves'  and  'sul 
Icn  tigers,'  of  whom  the  poet  has  composed  his  train, 
in  the  wantonness  of  hia  power  and  the  malignity  of 
his  disposition  ;  and  thai,  when  tamed,  his  hunger 
being  satisfied,  and  his  feelings  being  free  from  irrita- 
tion, he  suffers  smaller  animals  to  remain  in  his  den 
uninjured,  is  familiar  with,  and  sometimes  fond  of,  the' 
keeper,  by  whom  he  is  attended  and  fed,  and  will  even, 
when  under  complete  control,  submit  to  the  caresses 
of  strangers. 

"But  even  this  limited  degree  of  amiability,  which, 
in  an  animal  of  leas  formidable  powers,  would  be  eon- 
sidered  as  indicating  no  peculiar  mildness  of  temper,  is 
modified  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  by  the  feelings  of 
revenge,  which  he  frequently  cherishes  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  and  by  various  other  circum- 
ftances,  which  render  it  dangerous  to  approach  bin: 
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unguardedly^  even  in  his  tamest  and  most  domesticated 
Slate,  without  previously  ascertaining  his  immediate 
state  of  mind.  On  such  occasions,  no  keeper  possessed 
of  common  prudence  would  be  rash  enough  to  venture 
on  confronting  him :  he  knows  too  well  that  it  is  no 
boy's  play  to 


week  the  lion  In  his  den, 


And  frif  ht  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there 

for  in  this  state  of  irritation,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  have  arisen,  he  gives  free,  scope  to  his  natural 
ferocity,  unrestrained  by  that  control  to  which  at 
other  times  he  submits  with  meek  and  unresisting 
patience." 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  neither  the  Lion  nor  the  tiger  can  bear  the  steady 
gaze  of  the  human  eye,  but  are  completely  cowed  by 
it.  A  writer  in  the  South  African  Journal  says,  "The 
Bechi^aiio  chief,  old  Peyshow  (now  in  Cape  Town) 
conversing  with  me  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  the  Lion 
very  seldom  attacks  man  if  unprovoked  ;  but  will  fre- 
quently approach  within  a  few  paces,  and  survey  him 
steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will  attempt  to  get  behind 
him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his  look,  but  was  yet  de- 
sirous of  springing  upon  him  unawares.  If  a  person 
in  such  circumstinces  attempts  either  to  fight  or  fly, 
he  incurs  the  most  imminent  peril,  but  if  he  have  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind  coolly  to  confront  him,  with- 
out appearance  of  either  terror  or  aggression,  the  ani 
mal  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  after  a  little  space, 
retire.  The  overniastering  effect  of  the  human  eye 
upon  the  Lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  though 
much  doubted  by  travellers;  but,  from  my  own  inqui- 
ries among  the  Lion  hunters,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  fact ;  and  an  anecdote  related  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  by  Major  Macintosh,  proves  that  this  fascinating 
effect  is  not  restricted  to  the  Lion.  An  officer  in  India, 
well  known  to  my  informant,  having  chanced  to  ram- 
ble into  a  jungle,  suddenly  encountered  a  royal  tiger. 
The  rencontre  appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both 
sides,  and  both  parties  made  a  lead  halt,  earnestly 
gazing  on  each  other.  The  gentleman  had  no  fire 
arms,  and  was  aware  that  a  sword  wuuld  be  no  effect- 
ive defence  in  a  struggle  for  life  with  such  an  antago 
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nisi !  BuE  ho  had  heard  thai  even  the  Bengal  tiger 
mighl  be  sonietimcB  checked  by  looking  him  firmly  in 
Uie  face.  He  did  so:  in  a  few  minutes,  ihc  tiger, 
which  appeared  prepared  to  make  hii  final  spring,  grew 
diBtarbecl — slunk  aside — and  attempted  to  creep  roand 
iy)on  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  constantly  upon  the 
tiger,  which  still  continued  lo  shrink  from  his  glance ; 
but  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  again  issuing  forth 
at  a  diSierent  quarter^  it  pcrserered  for  above  half  an 
hour  in  this  attempt 'to  catch  him  by  surprise;  till  at  . 
last  it  fairly  yielded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentle- 
man to  pursue  his  pleasure  walk.  The  diTecliun  he 
now  took,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  was  straight  lo 
the  tents,  at  dciible  quick  lime." 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  some  description  of  the 
two  species  of  Lions,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African. 

THE    BENOAL   LION. 

The  uniformity  of  his  colour  is  one  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  the  Lion  from  his  congcncrE  of  the 
feline  race.  Except  in  his  young  state,  when  there  is 
&n  appearance  of  stripes,  he  is  of  a  pale  lawny  above. 
which  becomes  somewhat  lighter  beneath.  A  second 
mark  is,  the  long  and  flowing  mane  of  the  full  growp 
male,  which,  commencing  nearly  at  the  root  of  his 
nuse,  extends  harkirnrJs  (ncrhi^;  shmiMers,  mid  grace- 
fully undulatis  ..n  each  side  of  ills  fare  and  neck.  A 
third  is,  a  long  and  blackish  tuft  of  hairs  which  termi- 
nates his  tail.  In  size,  ihe  Asiatic  Lion  rarely  equals 
the  Southern  African.  He  is  of  a  more  uniform  and 
pale  yellow,  and  has  a  peculiar  appcndnge  in  the  long 
hairs  which  begin  beneath  the  neck,  and  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  below. 

The  animal  described  above  is  called  "  the  Old  Lion.'* 
This  denomination,  however,  is  given  only  to  dislin- 
euish  him  from  the  Cape  Lion,  which  has  been  for  a 
shorter  period  in  the  Tower.     George  was  his  original 

George  and  his  female  companion  were  taken  in 
Benga',  in  1823,  by  General  Walson.  The  general 
while  out  one  morning  on  horseback,  with  a  double 
barreled  riHe,  was  suddenly  svirpri:*cd  by  a  large  male 
Lion,  which  bounded  out  upon  liiiii  froui  a  thick  juug'i 
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He  fired,  and  it  fell  dead  almost  close  to  his  feet.  A 
female  then  darted  oat  upon  him.  He  wounded  her, 
and' she  fled  into  the  thicket  Suspecting  that  her  den 
was  close  at  hand,  he  follow  ed,  soon  tracked  her  to  it, 
and  completed  her  destruction.  *'In  the  den  were 
found  a  beautiful  pair  of  cubs,  male  and  female,  sup- 
posed to  be  then  not  more  than  three  days  old.  These 
the  general  brought  away  with  him,  and  succeeded,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  goat,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  foster-mother  to  the  royal  pair,  in 
rearing  them  until  they  attained  sufficient  age  and 
strength  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  voyage  to  England. 
On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  in  September,  1623, 
he  presented  them  to  his  majesty,  who  commanded 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  tower.  The  male  of  this  pair 
is  the  subject  of  the  present,  the  female  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding article." 

Gebrge  is  fed  once  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  his 
meal  is  generally  eight  pounds  of  beef,  exclusive  of 
bone.  This  he  seizes  greedily,  tears  instantly  to  pieces 
with  his  claws,  and  ravenously  devours ;  unlike  Lions 
in  a  state  of  nature,  who,  after  having  slain  their  vic- 
tim, are  said  to  pause  over  it  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  satisfy  their  appetite. 

The  Lioness  has  no  mane,  is  of  smaller  size  than 
the  Lion,  more  slenderly  and  delicately  made  and  more 
graceful  and  agile  in  her  movements.  The  head  of  the 
Lion  is  almost  uniformly  elevated;  that  of  the  Lioness 
is  almost  uniformly  carriedon  a  level  with  the  line  of 
her  back,  which  gives  her  a  sullen  and  downcast  look. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  her  arrival  in  England, 
the  Lioness,  as  well  as  the  Lion,  was  exceedingly  tame 
and  docile,  and  was  often  allowed  to  roam  at  large 
about  the  open  yard.  They  were  both,  however,  at 
length  put  under  more  restraint,  in  the  fear  that  they 
might  eventually  do  mischief.  But  even  long  after 
this,  "her  disposition  was  far  from  exciting  any  parti- 
cular fear  in  the  minds  of  her  keepers.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  we  may  mention  that  when,  on  one  occasion 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  she  had  been  suffered 
through  inadvertence  to  leave  her  den,  and  when  she 
was  by  no  means  in  good  temper,  George  Willoughby, 
the  under  keeper,  had  the  boldness,  alone,  and  armed 
only  with  a  broom,  to  venture  upon  the  task  of  driving 
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her  back  inio  her  place  of  conliiiemeiiti  which  heliiully 
■ecompH^heil,  not  however,  without  strong  eyniptomit 
of  reaisMnce  on  her  part,  an  slic  actually  made  three 
springs  upuD  him,  all  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  Avoid." 

Bince,  however,  ehe  gave  birth  to  her  Cubs,  her  tem- 
per IB  totally  changed.  She  is  violent  beyond  mea- 
sure, ilitipecLs  every  one  who  approacheaher  ilcn  of  an 
intention  to  rob  her  of  her  cherished  offspring,  and,  as  , 
Mr.  Bennett  eloquently  expresses  it,  "  exhibita  the 
truly  beautiful  but  appalling  picture  of  maternal  ten- 
demeas  combined  with  savage  ferocity,  each  in  their 
atriiogt  intensity  of  force  and  colouring." 

The  Cubs,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  male  and 
one  female,  were  whelped  on  the  20lh  of  October,  1827, 
the  day  of  the  baltle  ofNavariiio.  They  are  the  finest 
that  were  ever  brea  in  EDgland,  and,  at  present,  are  in 
the  best  condition.  They  have  all  the  playfulneas  of 
killena,  and  their  dam  is  unremittingly  assiduous  in 
licking  iheir  fur  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  clean- 


Of  the  Cape  Linn,  (here  are  two  mrietjea.  which, 
from  the  tint  of  tleir  cobW,  and  particularly  of  their 
manes,  are  designated  hv  ibc  t-eiilcr^  as  the"  Pale  and 
the  BIntk  Lion.  The  liiltcr  of  these  is  the  larger  and 
more  ferocious  of  ibe  two,  and  occaBionally  is  found  of 
the  enormous  length  of  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  iisuaJly  about 
half  the  length  of  the  bodv.  The  pale  vurietv  is  the 
more  common.  In  iht-  Tower  there  are  specimens  of 
both  species. 

The  eoU.nisis  at  the  Cape  tear  the  Lion  a  deadly 
hatred   for  the  mischief  which   he  does  to  them,  parti- 
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he)  a  Lion,  that  had  previously  purloined  a  few  sheefy 
out  of  my  kraal,  came  down  and  killed  my  riding  horse 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin. 
Knowing  that  the  Lion,  when  he  does  not  carry  off  his 
prey,  usually  conceals  himself  in  the  vicinity,  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  dangerous  by  prowling  about  the  place 
in  search  of  more  game,  I  resolved  to  have  him  de- 
stroyed or  dislodged  without  delay.  I  therefore  sent  a 
messenger  round  the  location,  to  invite  all  who  were 
willing  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  to  repair  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  an  hour  every 
man  of  the  party  (with  the  exception  of  two  pluckless 
fellows  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women)  appear- 
ed ready  mounted  and  armed.  We  were  also  rein- 
forced by  about  a  dozen  of  the  '  Bastuard'  or  Mulatto 
Hottentots,  who  resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory 
as  tenants  or  herdsmen, — an  active  and  enterprisinsy 
though  rather  Tin  unsteady,  race  of  men.  Our  friends 
the  Tarkaboors,  many^'of  whom  are  excellent  Lion 
hunters,  were  al^  too  far  distant  to  assist  us,  our  near- 
est neighbours  residing  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the 
location.  We  were,  therefore,  on  account  of  our  own 
inexperience,  obliged  to  make  our  Hottentots  the  lead- 
ers of  the  chase. 

*'  The  first  point  was  to  track  the  Lion  to  his  covert. 
This  was  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots  on  foot. 
Commencing  from  the  spot  where  the  horse  was  killed, 
they  followed  the  apoor^  through  grass,  gravel,  and 
brushwood,  with  astonishing  ease  and  dexterity,  where 
an  inexperienced  'eye  could  discern  neither  footprint 
nor  mark  of  any  kind, — until  at  length  we  fairly  track- 
ed him  into  a  large  bosch,  or  straggling  thicket  of  brush- 
wood and  evergreens,  about  a  mile  distant. 

•*  The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  re- 
treat, in  order  to  attack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and  with 
more  safety  and  effect.  The  approved  mode  in  such 
cases  is  to  torment  him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his 
covert,  and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain.  The  whole 
band  of  hunters  then  march  forward  together,  and  fire 
deliberately  one  by  one.  K  he  does  not  speedily  fall, 
but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon  his  enemies,  they  must 
then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and  turn  their  horses  rear 
outward ;  some  holding  them  fast  by  the  bridles,  while. 

'  The  Hottentot  neme  for  a  footmark 
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tbe  others  kneel  to  take  a  steaJy  aim  at  the  Lion  as  hf 
spproaches,  sumctinies  up  to  ihe  very  liorses'  heeis, 
couching  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  meaHure  the  die- 
tance  and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the  inonienl 
to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other  mor- 
tal part.  If  they  continue  to  wound  him  inelfectually 
till  he  waxes  furious  and  desperate,  or  if  the  horsest 
startled  by  his  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and 
burst  loose,  the  business  becomes  rather  serious,  and 
may  end  in  mischief;  especially  if  all  the  party  are  not 
raen  of  courage,  coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier 
Boors  are,  however,  generally  such  escellent  marka- 
men,  and  withal  so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  ihey  sel- 
dom fail  to  shoot  him  dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within 
a  fair  distance. 

"  In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  nialtera 
quite  so  scientifically.  The  Bastuards,  after  recounting 
to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  Lion  huntingi 
were  themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.  Find- 
ing that  the  few  imliU'crenl  hounds  which  we  had  made 
little  impression  on  the  eneiliy,  they  divided  themselves 
into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode  round  the  jungle, 
firing  into  the  epot  where  the  dogs  were  barking  round 
I  Um,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  after  some  hoOFB 
'  'CpeDt  in  thus  heattng  about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood 
of  Horne  of  my  cDunlrynicn  bi'Kaii  to  ficl  inipolienl ;  and 
three  of  lliciii  uun<juii<;('d  Uicir  .k-leDiiin^uiou  to  march 
in  and  beard  tlie  Liun  in  his  den,  provided  three  of  the 
Bastuards  (who  were  superior  marksmen)  would  sup- 
port them,  and  follow  up  their  fire,  should  the  enemy 
venture  to  give  battle.  Accordingly,  in  they  went  (in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  more  prudent  men  among 
us,)  lo  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  ihe  wpoL  where 
the  animal  lay  concealed.  He  was  couched  among  the 
roots  of  a  large  evergreen  bush,  with  a  small  space  of 
open  ground  on  one  side  of  it;  and  they  fancied,  on  ap- 
proaching, that  ihey  saw  him  distinctly  lying  glaring  at 
them  from  beneath  the  foliage.  Charging  the  Bastuards 
to  stand  firm  and  level  fair  ehould  thfy  miss,  the  Scot- 
tish champions  let  fiy  togeljicr,  and  struck,  not  ihe  Lion, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone, 
beyond  which  he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  ol 
\he  shot  (Trazed  him  is  unccrlaii),  but.  wilh  tiu  oilier 
warning  than  a  ('■■rious  growl,  forth  he  bolitd  frum  the 
Vol.  H— 1. 
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bush  Tho  pusillanimous  Bastuards,  in  plaee  of  now 
pouring  in  their  rollej  upon  him»  instantly  turned  and 
fied  helter-skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  his  pleasure  upon 
the  defenceless  Scots ;  whoy  with  empty  guns,  were 
tumbling  over  each  other,  in  their  hurry  to  escape  tuo 
clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a  twinkling  he  was 
upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw  dashed  the 
nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was  terrific  I  There 
stood  the  Lion  with  his  paw  upon  his  prostrate  foe, 
looking  round  in  conscious  power  and  pride  upon  the 
bands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the  most  noble 
and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the  most 
magnificent  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  The  danger  of 
our  friends,  however,  rendered  it  at  the  moment  too 
terrible  to  enjoy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part 
of  the  picture.  We  expected  every  instant  to  see  one 
or  more  of  them  torn  in  pieces  ;  nor,  though  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  standing  within  fifty  paces  with  their 
guns  cocked  and  levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assist- 
ance. One  was  lying  under  the  Lion's  paw,  and  the 
others  scrambling  towards  bs  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter* 
cept  our  aim  at  him.  All  this  passed  far  more  rapidly 
than  I  have  described  it.  But  luckily  the  Lion,  after 
steadily  surveying  us  for  a  few  seconds,  seemed  willing 
to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms  ;  and  with  a  fortunate 
forbearance  (for  which  he  met  but  an  ungrateful  recom- 
pense,) turned  calmly  away,  and  driving  the  snarling 
dogs  like  rats  from  among  his  heels,  bounded  over  the 
adjoining  thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clearing 
brakes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  rea- 
dily as  if  they  had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning 
the  jungle,  retreated  towards  the  mountains. 

"  After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  comrade 
(who  fortunately  had  sustained  no  other  injury  than  a 
slight  scratch  en  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise  in  the 
ribs,  from  the  force  with  which  the  animal  had  daslied 
hrm  to  the  ground,)  we  renewed  the  chase  with  Hot- 
tentots and  hounds  in  full  cry.  In  a  short  time  we 
again  came  up  with  (he  enemy,  and  found  him  standing 
at  bay  under  an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream  which  we  had  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  Water.  The  dogs  were  barking 
round,  but  afraid  to  approach  him,  for  he  was  now 
beginning  to  growl  fiercely,  and  to  brandish  his  tail  in 


B  nunncr  llisl  showed  he  was  meditating  jmiechlef.  The 
UottentoiB,  by  lakiii^  a  circuit  betweea  him  and  the 
mountain,  cruitiied  the  Uream,  and  took  a  position  on 
the  top  of  a  prttcipice  overlooking  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  Another  purty  of  ug  occupied  a  position  on  the 
other  side  uf  the  glen;  and  placing  the  piMir  fellow 
thus  between  two  fires,  which  confused  his  aitentio'i 
and  prevenlej  his  retreat,  we  kept  battering  away  at 
him  till  he  fell,  unuble  again  in  grapple  with  us  pierced 
with  mstiy  wounds. 

"  He  proved  to  be  a  full  grown  Lion  of  the  yellcra 
variety,  about  five  or  aix  yeurg  of  age.  He  measurei 
nrarly  tweke  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  lip  of  the  tail. 
Hi*  fore-leg  below  the  knee  was  so  thick  (hat  I  could 
not  xpan  it  with  both  hands;  and  hi>  neck,  breast, and 
limbiappeared,  when  the  skin  waa  taken  oir,  a  complete 
toogeries  of  sinews." 

'I'lie  African  Lion,  however,  is  often  doomed  to  a 
mure  ignuUe  death.  He  is  dull  of  hearing,  dilEcult 
tti  be  awulied,  and  when  suddenly  awnked,  has  no  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Of  these  cirruiudtances  the  Bushmen 
of  Africa  avail  themselves  to  accomplish  his  destruc- 
tion. "  The  wolf  and  the  (igcr  (says  Dr.  Philip)  gene* 
rally  retire  to  the  caTerns  and  the  ravines  of  the  moun- 
taioe,  but  the  Lion  is  most  usually  found  in  the  open 
jilain,  and  in  ihc-  nciElib.iurlioixl  ,if  ili,-  llnrks  of  Aute- 
iupts.  wbicli  iiiv:niiil)lv  >iik  ih.-  open  a.iiiiirv,  and 
wbich  [tianifcal  a  kind  of  in^tiiiclive  aversion  to  places 
in  ivhich  ibeir  powerful  adversary  may  spring  upon 
ihem  suddenly  anil  unexpeciedly.  It  has  been  remark- 
ed of  the  Lion,  by  the  Bushmen,  that  be  generally  kills 

SCI.  On  this  account,  when  they  intend  lo  kill  Lions, 
ihey  generally  notice  where  the  sjiring-bucks  are  graz- 
ing at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  by  observing,  at  the 
Kuuic  time,  if  lliey  appear  frightened  and  run  oii',  thiiy 
ronrlnde  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  ibr  Lion. 
Marking  accurately  the  spot  where  [be  alarni  look 
place,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  and  the  enemy  ihey  seek  is  supposed  to  be 
fnst  asleep,  ibey  carefully  examine  the  ground,  and 
finding  him  in  a  state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge 
a  poisoned  arrow  in  his  hreusf.  The  momenl  the  Lion 
is  thug  struck,  be  springs  from  Lis  lair,  and  bounds  oQ 
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88  helpless  as  the  stricken  deer.  The  work  is  done ; 
the  8rrow  of  death  has  pierced  his  heart,  without  even 
breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  Lioness  which  may  have 
been  lying  beside  him;  and  the  Bushman  knows  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  less  time,  he 
will  find  him  dead,  or  in  the  agonies  of  death." 

THE    PUMA. 

The  Puma,  Couguar,  or  American  Lion,  is  from  foui 
to  fire  feet  long,  but  more  commonly  of  the  formet 
size,  and  has  a  tail  of  half  that  length,  which  has  not, 
like  that  of  the  Lion,  a  terminating  brush  of  hair; 
neither  has  the  Puma  a  mane.  Indeed,  his  name  of 
Lion  could  only  have  been  ^iven  to  him  by  careless  or 
unscientific  observers,  as  his  uniform  sameness  of 
colour  is  the  sole  point  of  resemblance  which  he  has 
to  the  king  of  beasts.  He  has  a  small  rounded  head, 
8  broad  and  rather  obtuse  muzzle,  and  a  body  which, 
in  proportion,  is  slenderer  and  less  elevated  than  that 
of  his  more  dignified  namesake.  ''  The  upper  parts  of 
his  body,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "are  of  a  bright  silvery 
fawn,  the  tawny  hairs  being  terminated  by  whitish  tips: 
beneath  and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs  he  is  nearly 
white,  and  more  completely  8o  on  the  throat,  chin,  and 
upper  lip.  The  head  has  an  irregular  mixture  of  black 
and  gray ;  the  outside  of  the  ears,  especially  at  the 
base,  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  from  which  the  whiskers 
take  their  origin,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  are 
black."  The  fur  of  the  Cubs  has  spots  of  a  darker 
hue,  which  are  visible  only  in  certain  lights,  and  dis- 
appear when  the  animal  is  full  grown.  Both  the  sexes 
are  of  the  same  colour. 

The  Puma  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  wide 
extent  of  the  new  world,  from  Canada  to  Patagonia. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has,  however,  circum- 
scribed his  range,  and  has  rooted  him  out  in  many 
places.  Notwithstanding  his  size  and  strength,  he  is 
cowardly ;  and,  like  almost  all  cowards,  he  is  sanguin- 
ary. If  he  find  a  flock  of  sheep  unprotected,  he  will 
destroy  the  whole,  merely  that  he  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  sucking  their  blood.  As  he  possesses  much  timidity 
and  little  swiftness,  and  freouents  the  open  plains,  he 
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generally  falls  a  rictini  when  the  himlcr  pursues  him 
wilh  the  unemDg  lasso. 

In  seizing  its  prey,  the'  Puma,  crawls  softly  on  his 
belly  through  the  Ehrub!<  and  bushes,  conceals  itself  in 
ditches,  or  assumes  a  fanning  appearance.  As  soon, 
however,  as  it  can  reach  its  victim,  it  leaps  on  its  back 
by  one  bound,  and  soon  rends  it  to  pieces.  Molina 
tells  us  that,  in  Chili,  where  th«  huebandmen  tether 
their  horses  in  the  fields  by  pairs,  the  Puma  kills  and 
drags  one  atvay,  and  compels  the  other  to  follow  by 
occasionally  striking  it  with  his  paw.  All  animals  are 
not  thus  easily  vanquished.  Asaes  defend  themselves 
with  their  heels,  and  are  o(\en  viclortous;  and  cows 
form  themselves  into  a  circle  round  their  calves,  turn 
their  horns  towards  the  assailant,  and  not  unfrequently 
destroy  him.  Even  a  woman  or  a  child  can  put  him 
to  flight.  When  hunted  with  dogs,  however,  and  cut 
olTfrom  his  retreat  to  a  rock  or  a  tree,  he  place*'  him* 
self  under  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  und  fights 
furiously. 

The  Puma  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  captivity  becomes 
tractable,  and  even  attached,  ll  loves  to  be  noticed 
and  caressed,  expresses  its  pleasure  by  purring,  will 
fallow  its  owner  about  like  a  dog,  and  has  been  known 
to  suffer  children  to  ride  upon  its  back. 


In  the  class  of  carnivorous  animals  the  lion  is  the 
foremost.  Immedialelv  aftt-r  him  follows  the  Tiger; 
which,  while  he  possesses  all  the  bad  qiiulilic:^  of  the 
former,  seems  lo  be  a  stranger  to  his  good  ones.  To 
pride,  lo  courage,  to  strength,  the  Lion  adds  greatness, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  clemency;  while  the  Tiger, 
without  provocation,  is  lierce  ;  without  necessity,  is 
cruel.  Thus  it  is  throughout  all  the  classes  of  Nature, 
in  which  the  superiority  of  ranlt  proceeds  from  the 
superiority  of  strength.  The  lirat  class,  sole  masters 
nf  all,  are  less  tyrannical  than  the  inferior  classes, 
which,  denied  so  full  sn  exertion  of  authority,  abuse 
the  powers  intrusted  to  them. 

More,  therefore  than  even  the  lion,  the  Tiger  is  an 

objed  of  terror.      He  is  the  scourge  of  every  country 

nhich  hi'  inhabits       Of  the  appea-rance  of  man,  and  ot 

4* 
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all  hk  hostile  weapoiMSy  he  is  fearless ;  wild  animals  as 
well  as  tame  oiies  fall  sacrifices  before  him ;  the  yo^ng 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  he  sometimes  attacks;  and 
sometimes,  with  an  increased  audacity,  he  braves  the 
lion  himself. 

The  form  of  the  body  usually  corresponds  with  the 
nature,  the  disposition  of  the  animal.  The  Tiger,  with 
a  body  too  long,  with  limbs  too  short,  with  a  head  un* 
CQirered,  and  with  eyes  ghastly  and  haggard,  has  no 
characteristics  but  those  of  the  basest  and  most  insa- 
tiable cruelty.  For  instinct  he  has  nothing  but  a  uni* 
form  rage,  a  blind  fury ;  so  blind  indeed,  so  undistin* 
guished,  that  he  frequently  devours  his  own  progeny, 
and,  if  she  offers  to  defend  them,  tears  in  pieces  the 
dam  herself.     * 

Happy  is  it  for  the  rest  of  nature  that  this  animal  is 
not  common,  and  that  the  species  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  warmest  provinces  of  the  East^  The  Tiger  is 
found  in  Malabar,  in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the* 
countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros. 

When  he  has  killed  a  large  animal,  such  as  a  horse 
or  a  buffalo,  he  does  not  choose  to  devour  it  on  the 
spot,  fearing  to  be  disturbed  ;  and  in  order  to  feast  at 
his  ease,  he  carries  off  his  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging 
it  along  with  such  ease  that  the  swiftness  of  his  motion 
seems  scarcely  retarded  by  the  enormous  load  he 
sustains. 

To  give  a  still  more  complete  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  terrible  creature,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from 
Father  Tachard,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  combat 
of  one  Tiger  against  two,  and  even  three,  elephants  at 
8iam.  For  this  purpose,  the  kins^  ordered  a  lofty  pali- 
sade to  be  built  of  bamboo  cane,  about  a  hundred  feet 
square  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  were  three  elephants 
appointed  for  combating  the  Tiger.  Their  heads  and 
part  of  their  trunks  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  armour 
like  a  mask,  which  defended  that  part  from  the  assaults 
of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were  to  engage. 
As  soon,  says  this  author,  as  we  were  arrived  at  the 
place,  a  Tiger  was  brought  forth  from  his  den,  of  a 
size  much  larger  than  we  had  ever  seen  before.  He 
was  not  at  first  let  loose,  but  held  with  cords,  so  that 
one  of  the  eleohants  approaching  gave  him  three  or 
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foar  blowa  vriih  his  trunk  on  the  back,  with  snch  fo 
that  the  Tiger  waa  for  some  lime  stunned,  gnd  lay  wi 
out  nititioQ,  B9  if  he  had  been  dead.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  was  let  luose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the 
first  blows  had  greatly  abated  his  fury,  he  made  ai  the 
elephant  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at  seizing  his 
trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with  great 
dexterity,  received  the  Tiger  on  his  sreat  teeth,  and 
tossed  him  up  into  the  air.  Thia  so  diacoureged  the 
furious  aniioal,  that  he  no  more  venlured  to  approach 
the  elephant,  bm  made  several  circuits  round  the  pali- 
sade, oflen  attempting  to  fly  at  the  spectators.  Shortly 
after,  a  second,  and  then  a  third  elephant  were  sent 
against  him,  and  ihey  continued  to  strike  him  ao  terri* 
bly  with  their  trunks,  that  he  once  more  lay  for  dead  ; 
and  they  would  certainly  have  killed  him,  had  not  a 
stop  been  put  to  the  combat. 

The  Tiger,  of  which  Father  Gouie  has  communicated 
lo  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion, composed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  China,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  true  species,  as  does  also  that  which 
the  Portuguese  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Royal  Tiger.  Dellon  expressly  says,  in  hia  Travels, 
thai  there  is  no  country  of  India  in  which  Tigera  so 
much  abound  a>  Malabar ;  that  there  the  species  are 
niimfroos,  hut  thm  ihf  hiriri'sl  '(if  all  is  itint  whirh  the 
F..rtugi:es.'  call  the  li'u/al  Tis'r.  which  is  very  rare, 
andis"aslflrgea«,ih,>r.p. 

The  species  of  the  Tiger  has  always  been  much 
rarer,  and  much  less  generally  diffused,  than  that  ol'  ihe 
lion.  Like  the  lioness,  nevertheless,  the  Tigress  ;iro- 
duces  four  or  five  young  ones  at  a  birth.  From  her 
nature  she  is  fierce  at  nil  times;  but  when  surrounded 
with  her  infant  progeny,  and  in  the  smallest  danger  of 
losing  them,  her  rage,  her  fury,  becomes  exlravagant. 
To  oppose  the  daring  invaders 


On   such 


I  the 


spoiler  with  an  enmity  ihe  most  inveterate;  and  lie, 
contented  lo  lose  a  part  in  order  to  save  a  part,  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  drop  one  of  her  cube.  With  this 
she  immediately  returns  to  her  den.  and  again  purHiies 
him  :  he  then  drops  another  ;  and,  by  the  time  she  has 
relumed  with  thai,  he  generally  escapes  with  the 
remainder.     Should    her    young    be    lorn   from    hei 
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entirely,  with  hideous  cries  she  expresses  her  agony, 
her  despair,  and  follows  the  captor  to  the  very  town, 
or  ship,  in  which  he  may  have  taken  refuge,  and  dares 
him,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth. 

The  skins  of  these  animals  are  much  esteemed  all 
over  the  East,  particularly  in  China ;  the  Mandarines 
cover  their  seats  of  justice  in  the  public  places  with 
them,  and  convert  them  into  coverings  for  cushions  in 
winter.  The  Indians  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Tiger,  and 
find  it  neither  disagreeable  nor  unwholesome. 

Such  is  the  character  which  Buflbn  and  many  other 
naturalists  have  given  to  the  Tiger,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  calculated  to  prejudice  us  in  his  favour.  More 
recent  writers  have,  however,  and  apparently  with  jus-, 
tice,  endeavoured  to  remove  a  part  of  the  odium  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  him.  "Mr.  Bennett,  the  scientific 
and  aciite  author  of  the  description  of  the  animals  in 
the  Tower  Menagerie  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  has 
laboured  with  much  eloquence  to  raise  the  Tiger  in  the 
scale  of  estimation.  '*  Closely  allied  to  the  lion  (says 
he,)  whom  he  resembles  in  power,  in  external  form,  in 
internal  structure,  in  zoological  character,  in  his  prowl- 
ing habits,  and  in  his  sanguinary  propensities,  the  Tiger 
is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  king  of  beasts,  and 
from  every  other  of  their  common  genus,  by  the  pecu- 
liar marking  of  his  coat."  On  a  ground  which  exhibits 
in  different  individuals  various  shades  of  yellow,  he  is 
elegantly  striped  by  a  series  of  transverse  black  bands 
or  bars,  which  occupy  the  sides  of  his  head,  neck,  and 
body,  and  are  continued  upon  his  tail  in  the  form  of 
rings,  the  last  of  the  series  uniformly  occupying  the 
extremity  of  that  organ,  and  giving  to  it  a  black  tip  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  under  parts  of  his  body 
and  the  inner  sides  of  his  legs  are  almost  entirely 
white  ;  he  has  no  mane,  and  his  whole  frame,  though 
less  elevated  than  that  of  the  lion,  is  of  a  slenderer  and 
more  graceful  make.  His  head  is  also  shorter,  and 
more  rounded. 

**  Almost  in  the  same  degree  that  the  lion  has  been 
exaHed  and  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow 
f^'-utes,  has  the  Tiger  been  degraded  and  depressed 
below  his  natural  level.  While  the  one  has  been  held 
up  to  admiration,  as  the  type  and  standard  of  heroic 
perfection,  the  or^t^r  has,  with'  equal  capriciousnest 
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•nd  diEregBrd  of  the  cloHe  aod  inLi mate  relationship 
sisting  between  them,  been  looked  upon  by  manktu 
general  with  thgse  feelings  of  uniiiingled  horror 
uelestation  which  his  character  for  untameable  fero 
and  insatiable  thirst  of  blood  was  so  well  calculate 
inspire.  It  requires,  howevei,  but  little  considera— 
to  t^ch  us  that  the  broad  dislinclion,  which  has  1 
drawn,  caunot  by  possibility  e;iist ;  and  the  recoi 
obscrvBlions  of  naturalists  anil  travellers,  both  at  h 
and  abroad,  will  be  found  amply  £--'=-■—-  --  - 
that  ibe  diflerence  in  their  charactbio  miu 

tlighi  and  u 
poreal  structure. 

"Unquestionably  the  Tiger  has  not  the  majesly  of 
the  lion  ;  for  he  is  destitute  of  the  mane,  in  which  that 
majesty  chiefly  resides.  Ncitli^r  has  he  the  same  calm 
and  dignified  air  of  imperturbable  gravity,  which  ia  at 
once  so  sinking  and  so  prepossessing  in  the  aspect  of 
tlie  lion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  that  in  the  superior  lightness  of  his  frame, 
which  allows  his  natural  agility  its  free  and  unrestricted 
scope,  and  in  the  graceful  ease  and  spirited  activity  of 
his  motions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty,  the  regu- 
larity, and  the  riridness  of  tiia  colouring,  he  br  eieela 
his  competitor,  whosp  giant  bulk  and  coinparaiivc  lnn- 

coluiir,  defrnct  in  nu  sciiiiil  lit-grcf  Iroiii  llic  iniprrssiiiii 
produced  by  his  noble  and  majestic  bearing. 

"  In  comparing  the  moral  qualities  of  these  two  for- 
midable animals,  we  shall  also  find  that  the  sharks  of 
dilfcrence,  for  at  most  they  are  but  shades,  which  dis- 
tinguish them,  arc,  like  their  ex-lernal  characieristics, 
pretty  equally  balanced  in  favour  of  each.  In  all  the 
leading  features  of  their  character,  the  habits  nf  both 
are  essentially  the  same.  Tlie  Tiger,  equally  with  ihc 
liun,  and  in  common  indeed  with  the  whole  of  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs,  reposes  indolently  in  the  security 
of  bis  den,  until  the  calls  ul  appetite  stiniulale  him  to 
look  abroad  for  food.  He  then  chooses  a  convenient 
ambush,  in  which  to  lie  concealed  from  observation, 
generally  amid  the  underwood  of  the  forest,  but  sorae- 
liines  even  on  (he  branches  of  a  tree,  which  he  climbs 
with  all  the  agility  of  a  cat.     In  this  secret  coierl  he 
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awaits  with  patient  watchAilness  the  approach  of  hit 
prey,  upon  which  he  darts  forth  with  an  irresistible 
bound,  and  bears  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  den.  Unlike 
the  lion,  however,  if  his  first  attack  proves  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  misses  his  aim,  he  does  not  usually  slink 
sullenly  back  into  his  retreat,  but  pursues  his  victim 
with  a  speed  and  activity  which  is  seldom  baffled  even 
by  the  fleetest  animals. 

**  It  is  only  when  this  close  and  covert  mode  of  attack 
has  failed  of  procuring  him  the  necessary  supply,  that« 
urged  by  those  inward  cravings,  which  are  the  ruling 
impulse  of  all  his  actions,  he  prowls  abroad  under  the 
veil  of  night,  and  ventures  to  approach  the  dwellings 
of  man,  of  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  that 
instinctive  awe  which  the  lion  has  been  known  so  fre- 
quently to  evince.  But  even  on  such  occasions,  and 
although  impelled  by  tne  strong  stimulus  of  famine,  he 
is  in  general  far  from  unmindful  of  his  own  security ; 
but  creeps  slowly  along  his  silent  path  with  all  the 
stealthy  caution  so  characteristic  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Occasionally,  however,  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  have 
become  intolerable,  and  can  no  longer  be  controlled 
even  by  the  overpowering  sway  of  instinct,  he  will 
boldly  ac^vance  upon  man  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day,  and  brave  every  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
object  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  ©ther  senti- 
ment, appears  under  such  circumstances  wholly  to 
engross  his  faculties. 

*'  It  is  evident  then  that  in  the  general  outline  of  his 
habits,  and  even  in  most  of  the  separate  traits  by  which 
his  character  is  marked,  he  differs  but  little  from  the 
lion.  His  courage,  if  brute  force  stimulated  by  sensual 
appetite  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  is  at  least 
equal ;  and  as  for  magnanimity  and  generosity,  the  idea 
of  attributing  such  noble  qualities  to  either  is  in  itself 
so  absurd,  and  is  so  fully  refuted  by  every  particular 
of  their  authentic  history,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  attempt  a  comparison  where  no  materials 
for  comparison  exist." — **  Endowed  with  a  degree  of 
force,  which  the  lion  and  the  elephant  alone  can  equal, 
he  carries  off  a  buffalo  in  his  tremendous  jaws,  almost 
without  relaxing  from  his  usual  speed.  With  a  single 
stroke  of  his  claws  he  rips  open  the  body  of  the  largest 
animals  ;  and  is  said  to  suck  their  blood  with  insatia- 
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ble  avidity.     Of  the  correctness  of  the  latter  Btaleirc 
at  least  in  its  full  extent,  there  is  however  strong  r 
■un  to  doubt.     The  Tiger  docs  not,  according  to 
must    credible    accounts,    exhibit   this   propensity    lu 
drinking  the  blood  of  his  viclims  in  any  grealer  degree 
than   the  rest  of  his    carniTorons  and    blood-thirstv 
companions.     In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  fear  1 
drawn  largely  on  credulity,  and  the  simple  aild  su 
ciently  disgusting  fact  has  been  amplified  and  exag, 
rated  with  all  the  refm''""'"t8  upor.  horr"-  ■■■'■''■i'  i 
icrnfieH  imaginatian  e^,         lUggest. 

■'In  making  these  observations  it  is  far  from 
intention  to  become  the  apologists  of  ibis  rcruCiuux 
beast:  our  object  is  simply  to  place  him  in  the  rank 
irhicli  he  deserves  tu  hold,  on  a  level  with  those  ani< 
mnis  with  whom  Nature  has  decreed  that  he  should  be 
associated  no  less  in  character  than  in  form.  In  his 
wild  and  unrestricted  state,  he  is  untrue stionably  one 
of  the  most  terrible  of  the  living  scourges,  to  whose 
fatal  ravages  the  lower  animals,  and  even  man  himself, 
are  exposed.  But  in  captivity,  and  especially  if  domes- 
ticnted  while  young,  his  temper  is  equally  pliant,  his 
disposition  equally  docile,  and  his  manners  and  charac- 
ter equally  susceptible  of  smeliorBlioni  with  those  of 
Koy  other  animal  of  his  class.  Ail  the  stories  that  have 
been  so  frequently  reiterated,  until  iney  have  ai  lenglh 

truths,  of  his  iniraelable  i!is|)ositiitn  ami  itusi^nsibility 
to  the  kind  treatment  of  his  keepers,  lownrds  whom  it 
is  alleged  [hat  he  never  exhibits  the  sliulilest  feelings 
of  gratitude,  have  been  proved  by  repealed  expcrient'e 
to  be  utterly  false  and  groundless,  lie  Is  turned  with 
as  much  facility,  and  as  completely,  as  ihv  lion ;  and 
soon  becomes  familiarized  with  those  who  feed  him, 
whom  he  learns  to  distinguish  'rom  others,  and  by 
whom  he  is  fond  of  being  noticed  and  cnressed.  Liki 
the  cat.-which  he  resembles  so  closely  in  all  hiis  actions, 
he  arches  his  broad  and  powerful  back  beneath  the 
hand  that  caresses  him;  he  licks  his  fur  and  smooths 
himself  with  his  paws  ;  and  purrs  in  the  s.iine  mild  and 
expressive  manner  when  he  is  parlicubirly  pleased. 
He  remains  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed,  unless 
when  hungry  or  irritated,  and  passes  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  in  listless  repose.     His  roar  is  nearly  simi 
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lar  to  that  of  the  lion,  and,  like  his,  is  by  do  means 
to  be  reg;arded  as  a  symptom  of  anger,  which  he 
announces  by  a  short  and  shrill  cry,  approaching  to  a 
scream." 

That .  the  Tiger  is  not  irreclaimably  ferocious,  and 
that  he  is  capable  not  merely  of  a  capricioui^  and  trao* 
sient  liking,  but  of  an  enduring  attachment,  the  follow- 
ing story  affords  an  extraordinary  and  convincing  proof. 
**  A  beautiful  young  Tiger,  brought  in  the  Pitt  Eaitt 
Indiaman  from  China,  in  the  year  1790,  was  so  far 
domesticated  as  to  admit  of  every  kind  of  familiarity 
from  the  people  on  board  the  ship.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  harmless,  and  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  It  fre- 
quently slept  with  the  sailors  in  their  hammocks ;  and 
would  suffer  two  or  three  of  them  to  repose  their  heads 
on  its  back  as  upon  a  pillow,  while  it  lay  stretched  out 
upon  the  deck.  In  return  for  this  indulgence,  it  would, 
however,  now  and  then  steal  their  meat.  Having  one 
day  stolen  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter,  he  fol- 
lowed the  animal,  took  the  meat  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
beat  it  severely  for  the  theft :  which  punishment  it  suf 
fered  with  all  the  patience  of  a  dog.  It  would  fre 
quently  run  out  on  the  bowsprit ;  climb  about  the  ship 
like  a  cat ;  and  perform  many  other  tricks,  with  an 
agility  that  was  truly  astonishing.  There  was  a  dog 
on  board,  with  which  it  would  frequently  play  in  the 
most  diverting  manner  imaginable.  This  animal  was 
taken  on  board  the  ship  when  it  was  only  a  month  or 
six  weeks  old,  and  arrived  in  England  before  it  had 
quite  completed  its  first  year.  On  its  arrival  it  was 
presented  to  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  It  even  there  continued  to  be 
perfectly  good  natured,  and  was  in  no  instance  known 
to  be  guilty  of  any  savage  or  mischievous  tricks. 

*'  In  the  year  1801,  one  day  after  this  tiger  had  been 
fed,  his  keeper  put  into  the  den  to  him,  a  small,  rough 
black  terrier  puppy,  a  female.  The  beast  suffered  it 
to  remaif  uninjured,  and  soon  afterwards  became  so 
much  attached  to  it,  as  to  be  restless  and  unhappy 
whenever  the  animal  was  taken  awav  to  be  fed.  On  its 
return  the  Tiger  invariably  expressed  the  greatest  symp- 
toms of  delight,  always  welcoming  its  arrival  by  gently 
licking  over  every  part  of  its  body.  In  oYie  or  two 
instances,  the  terrier  was  left  in  the  den,  by  mistake 


(luring  the  lime  the  Tiger  had  his  food.  The 
Romelimea  ventured  lo  eat  with  him,  but  the  1 
generally  appeared  dissaijsfied  with  this  liberty.  Alter 
u  residence  with  he  Tiger  of  eeverat  months,  the  ter 
rier  was  removed  tu  make  way  for  a  little  female  Dutch 
mastiff.  It  was.  however,  thought  advisable,  before 
the  terrier  was  taken  away,  to  shut  up  the  mastiff  for 
three  or  four  days  among  tlie  straw  of  the  Tiger's  bed, 
to  take  off,  if  posNible,  any. smell  that  might  be  offen- 
sire  to  the  animal.  The  exchange  was  made  noon  after 
the  snimais  hod  been  fed  ;  the  Tiger  seemed  perfectly 
aalislied  with  his  new  companion,  and  immediately 
began  to  lick  it,  as  he  had  before  done  the  terrier. 
The  dog  seemed  at  first  in  considerable  alarm  with  so 
formidable  an  inmate,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
became  perfectly  reeoncHed  to  his  situation.  ThiB 
dimiautive  creature  the  Tiger  would  aoffer  to  play  with 
hint,  with  the  greatest  good  nature.  I  hare  myself, 
says  Mr.  Bingley,  seen  it  bark  at  him,  and  bile  him  by 
the  fool  and  mouth,  without  his  expressing  the  least 
displeasure.  When  the  dog  in  its  frolic,  seized  his 
fool,  he  merely  lifted  it  up  out  of  its  mouth,  and  seemed 
otherwise  heedless  of  its  attaeka. 

"Btrtnge  dogs  were  aercTBl times  pat  into  the  Tiger's 
den  after  hia  feeding,  sod  he  In  na  instance  attempted 
10  injure  ihcii.  Mr.  Crr.»^s  the  prrsciit  kcrprr  i>r  Exe- 
ler  'Chuntrf.  nw\  who  furiiiiTlv  liad  the  c^.rr  ,<f  tiio  ani- 
mals in  the  Tikvit,  informed  nie  tliat  he  .'oulil  himself 
have  ventured  in  safely  into  iho  den.  Thf  ship  car- 
penter, who  came  over  with  the  Tii'cr,  Ciinif  to  the 
Tower  to  see  him.  The  aTiimal,  though  ihcy  had  been 
separated  more  than  Iwo  years,  inst;iiuly  reri)H;niaed  a 
former  ac()nnintance,  rubber!  hi mwelf  backward  and  for- 
ward ag3in!<t  the  grating-  of  his  den,  and  appeared 
highly  delighted.  ^folwilhBtanding  the  urgent  request 
that  he  u-inild  not  expose  hiirscif  tu  so  [nurh  danger, 
the  man  begged  to  be  let  into  the  den,  and  with  so 
much  entrratv,  that  he  was  at  last  suffered  to  enter. 
The  emotions'  of  the  animal  itceirn  d  roused  in  the  most 
grateful  manner.  He  rubbed  himself  against  him,  licked 
his  hands,  fawned  upon  him  like  a  cat,  and  in  no  respect 
attempted  lo  injure  him.  The  man  remained  there  two 
or  three"  hours;  and  heat  last  began  lo  fancy  there 
would  be  some  diiTiculty  in  getting'  out  alone.  Such 
Vol.  II.— B 
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was  the  affection  of  the  animal  towards  his  former 
friend,  and  so  close  did  he  keep  to  his  person,  as  to 
render  his  escape  hy  no  means  so  easy  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. With  some  care,  however,  h^  got  the  Tiger 
beyond  the  partition  of  the  two  dens,  and  the  keeper 
watching  his  opportunity,  closed  the  slide,  and  sepa 
rated  them." 


THE  JAGUAR, 

Which  is  sometimes  called  the  American  Tiger,  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  animals  of  the  New  ^orld. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  division  of  America, 
from  Paraguay  to  Guiana ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
inhabit  to  the  northward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Even  in  the  south  th.e  race  is  gradually  growing  more 
rare,  in  consequence  of  the  double  temptation  to  destroy 
him,  which  is  offered  by  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  a 
beast  so  destructive  to  the  flocks,  and  by  the  high  price 
which  is  obtained  for  his  skin. 

More  robust  and  more  clumsy  than  the  leopard,  he 
is  aUo  m  ich  supeiior  in  size,  as  he  often  metsurcs 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
His  head  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  leopard's,  his 
limbs  are  shorter,  and  his  tail  is  of  such  a  length  as 
only  to  allow  the  tip  to  trail  on  the  ground  when  the  ani- 
mal stands  erect.  Above  the  line  of  the  eyes,  the  profile 
is  also  more  prominent.  **  These  differences  of  form 
(says  Mr.  Bennett)  are  accompanied  by  differences  in 
colour  and  markings  equally  decisive.  The  general 
appearance  is  at  the  first  glance  the  same  in  both ;  but 
the  open  roses  of  the  leopard  are  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Jaguar,  and  they  all  enclose 
a  space  of  one  uniform  colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some 
rare  and  accidental  instances,  no  central  spots  exist, 
while  in  the  latter  animal  most  of  those  which  are 
arranged  along  the  upper  surface  near  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  are  distinguished  by  one  or  two  small  black 
spots  enclosed  within  their  circuit.  The  middle  line 
itself  is  occupied  in  the  leopard  by  open  roses  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  roundish 
form  ;  that  of  the  Jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked 
by  one  or  two  regular  longitudinal  lines  of  broad  elon- 
gated deep  black  patches,  sometimes  extruding  several 
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inches  in  length,  snd  occasiotLally  forming  .xn  Almoat 
GoDlinuous  band  Irom  between  ihe  shoulders  lu  the  tail. 
The  black  rings  towarilB  the  lip  of  the  latter  are  also 
more  completely  circular  than  in  the  leopard." 

The  Jaguor  is  a  solitary'  animal,  residing  in  forests, 
especially  near  large  rlTcra.  He  is  an  excellent  swim- 
mer. D'Azara  tellB  ub,  partly  from  personal  ubserrs- 
tion,  thai,  after  a  Jaguar  had  destroyed  a  horse,  he 
dragged  the  b  >dy  sixty  paces,  and  then  swain  with  it 
o?er  a  broad  f  nd  deep  river.  He  is  equally  expert  at 
climbing.  "  I  have  seen  [says  M.  iSonini)  in  the  foreste 
of  Guians,  ihe  prints  left  by  ibe  claws  of  the  Jaguar 
on  the  suioolb  bark  of  a  tree  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height,  measuring  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  clothed  with  brunches  near  its  summit 
alone.  It  was  easy  to  follow  with  the  eye  the  eiTorU 
which  the  animal  had  made  lo  reach  the  branchea  : 
although  his  talons  had  been  thrust  deeply  into  the 
body  of  the  tree,  he  had  met  H-itb  several  slips,  but  he 
had  always  recovered  bis  ^^round,  and,  aliracted  no 
doubt  by  some  favourite  object  of  prey,  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  Very  lop." 

The  Jaguar  lies  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  on  whicfi  he 
ponnces  suddenly,  and  his  g^reat  muacular  autnaih 
enables  him  instantly  to  bear  it  to  Ihe  ground.  Man 
hi'  does  mil  nflfii  iiUiirlv,  and  Tirvcr  bill  bv  slcallh, 
While  M.  Soiiiiii  »iis  truvelliii|r  in  Guiana,  ills  parly 
was  closely  ilii|if;fd  for  three  liightB  by  one  of  these 
animals,  which  eluded  all  their  ullcnipls  to  shoot  it, 
and  woiild,  doiibllc'is,  have  carried  off  any  individual 
who  might  have  unguardedly  fx|)used  himseir. 

Ferocious  as  he  is  in  his  wild  stale,  the  Jaguar, 
when  captive,  becomes  tame  and  even  mild,  and  is 
parliculurly  fond  of  lie  kin  ^r  the  hands  of  those  with 

The  taking  of  llic  Jaguar  forms  a  portion  of  the  war- 
like fejituri.'S  distinguishing  the  Indians  of  Houih  Ame- 
rica, particularly  the  Laneros,  or  men  of  the  plains. 
One  inducement  a  Lancros  has  in  pursuing  ihe  Jaguar 
is  the  honour  of  the  feat— for  the  value  of  its  skin  and 
the  little  depredations  it  commits  on  the  flncks,  would 
never,  I  apprehend  (says  a  late  traveller  in  South 
America)  induce  him  to  risk  a  single  combat  with  such 
fierce  animals',  but  there  is  u  vironger  stimulus,  viz- 
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thai  killing  seven  Jaguarsi  or  six  lig^rB,  will  give  him 
the  litle  of  guapo,  or  warrior,  and  ihe  priyilege  oi 
choosing  the  faitesi  virgin  for  his  companion  in  the 
tribe  ;  for  wilh  them  the  lady  who  is  moel  en  bon  point 
is  most  beautiful.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  inducement; 
and  they  endesvour  to  complete  their  task  as  early  as 
the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  approach  of  the  broed- 
ing  season,  they  watch  wilh  great  assiduity  the  battles 
that  take  place  between  the  male  and  the  female,  as 
this  is  a  sure  indication  of  her  littering,  not  wishing 
to  have  the  male  know  where  she  deposits  the  Cubs, 
as  some  naluralisls  assert  that  he  eats  them;  olbera 
that  he  hugs  them  to  death.  However  this  be,  she 
never  sulfers  him  to  approach  the  jungle,  if  I  msjr 
be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  until  they  are  able  to  run  after 
•  her.  During  this  period  he  awaits  her  wilh  the  most 
tender  solicitude,  and  even  brings  her  a  portion  of  his 
prey.  He  is  seen  hovering  instinctively  about  the  place 
where  she  ia  couched  at  noo:itide.  When  the  Laneroa 
perceives  this,  he  envelopes  himself  ill  a  Jagnar'a  skin, 
and  approaches  him,  taking  good  care  to  have  the  wind 
in  his  favour,  as  the  Jaguar's  keen  scent  would  soon 
discover  the  imposition.  Even  this  sagacity  and  instinct 
tbey  think  they  have  got  over,  by  burning  plantain 
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leaves  so  as  to  take  au-ay  for  hot 
the  human  body  has;  though  this 
fanty.  As  soon  as  the  Laneros  perc 
runs  from  him  on  all  fours,  and  endea 
whining  cry  of  the  beaal,  which  by  some  i 
like  a  cat,  or  like  hogs  crouching  in  a  sly 
is  what  I  would  compare  them  to,  as  I  hav 
mustering  by  night  previous  to  hunting, 
the  male  perceives  him,  he  bounds  towards 
the  Laneros  dexterously  throws  the 
over  him,  and  soon  strangles  him.  Sometimes  ne 
wounds  him  with  his  lance,  and  then  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict takes  place.  As  the  Laneros  has  his  left  arm  well 
bound  round  with  tanned  horse-skin,  imperrioua  to  the 
Jaguar's  tusks,  he  presents  his  left  hand; 


i  any  scent  which 
i  probably  a  mere 
Ives  the  Jaguar,  he 


s  aaid  to  be 
;  the  Utier 
e  seen  them 
s  soon  ss 
m  i  when 
e  (the  lasso) 


<  Jaguar 
which  seldtim  mis; 
lence  of  a  guapo  i 
as  possible.  As  : 
fcrrsle  becomes  ai 


itabbcd  with  a  long  knife, 
es  the  heart,  as  the  principal  excel- 
t  killing  the  beast  wilh  as  few  stabs 
oon  as  he  dispatches  the  male,  the 
easy  prey.    Sometimes  the  Laneros, 
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when  iheir  numbers  are  complete,  will,  lo  show 
dcxloriiy  and  address,  decoy  the  Juguar  into  a  d 
when  the  man  uncovers  bu<I  shows  himeeif ;  the  J( 
«ndeavours  to  retreat,  but  is  prevented  by  other  Ind      «, 
who  score  him  with  firebrands,  fur  they  can  prcuuce 
lire  by  rubbing  two  piecej  of  wood  together,  as  t     'cli 
■B  if  with  tinder.     In  ihie  manner  they  worry  hita 
dogs,  while  ihey  keep  him  at  bay  until    the   wi 
arrive   to  witness   their  cruelty.      As   the  Jaguar 
frantic  he  endeavours  to  bile  at  every  thins  near 
as  often  as  the  creature  opens  his  mouLi.  .- 
have  B  burning  torch  raaimed  into  hia  thr 
ness  exhausts  him,  and  he  is  no  longer  ..j  . 

his  jaws;  then  the  women  and  boys  descenu  irom 
high  positions.chopofrhiapawg,  hammer  out  his  tssui, 
and  often  ekiti  hiip  alive,  while  the  boys  are  smeared 
with  the  blood,  in  order  to  make  them  good  warriora« 
and  the  mothers  take  delight  in  seeing  the  animosity 
tliey  have  to  the  creature,  even  when  no  longer  able 
to  do  any  injury.  As  lo  the  female  Jaguar,  they  have 
only  to  coma  near  her  couching  place  to  provoke  a 
quarrel,  as  she  will  often  aiiMck  theni  before  they  are 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it:  in  her  they  somctimeR 
find  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  in  the  male,  al- 
though much  inferior  in  point  of  eiu  and  Blrenglh,  bnt 
more  subtle  and  crofly:  their  bite  is  difficult  lo  heal; 


ispiranl   for   the 


title  of  guapo,  who  hail  the  iiiisiVirtiHie 

ledging  it,  thai  he  sufTerrd  a  morlifica 
expose  the  wound,  although  he  whs 
women  posse^^scd  a  salve  thai  would  c 


This  formidable  and  sanguinary  animal  is  found 
nearly  ihroughnul  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  in  eastern 
and  Bouthcrn  Asia.  He  usually  measures  about  three 
feel  in  Icnglh,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  but  sometimes 
reaches  four  feel.  His  appearance  indicates  his  natu- 
ral disjiosilion.  He  has  a  rtsllcss  eye  and  a  sinisler 
countenance,  and  all  hia  finolious  are  ha>ily  and  abrupt. 
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railed  by  any  other  animal ;  an  advantage  which  he 
owes  to  the  strength  of  his  muscles,  the  sup^  leness  of 
his  joints,  the  extreme  pliability  of  his  spine,  the  great- 
er lateral  compression  of  his  body,  and  the  slender 
proportions  of  his  limbs.  His  prey,  on  which  he  darts 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  even  pursues  up  the  trees* 
consists  of  antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds. Usually,  he  shuns  man,  but,  when  closely 
pressed,  he  turns  upon  the  hunter,  and  hunger  will 
drive  him  to  attack,  though  by  stealth,  the  human  vce. 

'*  Even  among  the  cats  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  he  ib 
remarkable  for  extreme  sleekness  and  excessive  agility. 
He  is  well  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  by 
the  vividness  of  his  colouring  and  the  beauty  of  his 
markings.  These  consist  of  numerous  rows  of  large 
rose-like  spots  passing  along  his  sides,  each  formed  of 
the  confluence  of  several  smaller  black  spots  into  an 
irregular  circle  enclosing  a  fawn-coloured  centre,  upon 
a  general  ground  colour  of  light  yellow.  On  his  head, 
neck,  and  limbs,  and  the  central  line  of  his  back,  the 
spots  run  into  one  another  so  completely  as  to  form 
full  patches  of  smaller  size  than  the  open  roses,  and 
without  central  yellow.  The  under  parts  of  his  body, 
as  is  usual  in  most  quadrupeds,  become  gradually  of  a 
lighter  hue,  the  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen,  being  of  a 
pure  and  delicate  white.  His  tail  is  equal  in  length  to 
the  entire  body  excluding  the  head  ;  and  is  marked  by 
a  continuation  of  the  open  roses  of  the  sides,  which 
become  towards  its  extremity  separated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  surround  the  upper  surface  with  partial  rings 
of  black  alternating  with  white.  The  whiskers  arc 
long  and  white,  and  implanted  in  a  series  of  black  lines 
which  traverse  his  lips." 

In  captivity  the  Leopard  has  been  sometimes  brought 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  lameness.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  safe  to  trust  them  ;  for  their  original  nature 
is  now  and  then  unexpectedly  displayed.  The  female 
Leopard  in  the  Tower  is  extremely  tame,  suffers  her- 
self to  be  patted  by  the  keeper,  and  licks  his  hands. 
She  has  a  curious  propensity  to  destroy  such  articles 
of  dress  as  she  can  seize  ;  and  has  lorn  to  pieces  hun- 
dreds of  parasols,  umbrellas,  muffs,  and  hats,  which  the 
owners  unwarily  suffered  to  come  within  reach  of  her 
sudden  and  agile  spring. 


Resembles  the  iiger  in  its  habits,  and  the  leopard  in 
■U  skin.  Like  the  tiger  it  has  an  insatiable  ihirGt  of 
blood,  and  an  untameable  ferocity;  like  (he  leopard 
its  skin  is  Npotled,  but  ia  less  beautiful  than  ihe  skin  of 
(hat  animal.  It  seeinit,  in  truth,  onlv  b  large  variety 
of  the  leopard.  The  Panther  is  usnn'lty  more  than  six 
feel  'long,  independent  of  ihe  tail,  which  is  about  three 
feet  in  length.  In  Africa,  one  was  killed  by  Major 
Denham,  which  was  more  than  eight  feet  in  length. 
His  hair  is  short,  sleek,  and  mossy,  and  his  colour  is, 
in  general,  of  a  bright  tawny  yellow,  elegantly  marked 
with  black  spots,  disposed  in  circles  of  four  or  five 
each,  with  a  single  spot  in  the  centre:  hie  cliest  and 
belly  are  white.  He  has  short  and  pointed  ears,  fierce 
and  restless  eyes,  n  strong  hnrsh  cry,  and  a  savage 
nspect.  So  rapid  are  his  niovemenls  Ihat  few  animals 
can  escape  him,  and  such  is  his  agility  that  he  climb* 
trees  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  and  is  sure  of  seizing  his 
Tictim.  The  flesh  of  animals  is  aaid  to  be  his  fayourite 
food,  but  when  pressed, by  hunger  he  makes  his  attacks 
withont  discrimiuBlion. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Panthers  sppoar  to  haTV 
been  very  numcr'nis,  ;ind  at  prefient  th<-  speries  is  said 
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Poligar  dog,  which  I  should  designate  as  %  sort  of  wiry 
haired  greyhound,  without  scent.  I  kept  them  to  hunt 
jaciLals ;  hut  tigers  are  very  different  things :  by  the 
way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon  ;  but  leopards 
and  Panthers  are  always  called  so,  and  by  ourselves  as 
well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  Pan- 
ther. My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  together;  and 
while  my  servants  were  doing  it,  the  collector  and  two 
medical  men,  who  had  recently  arrived,  in  consequence 
of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then  reached  Ceylon, 
from  the  continent,  came  to  my  door,  the  former  armed 
with  a  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter  with  remark- 
ably blunt  hog-spears.  They  insisted  upon  settinff  off 
without  waiting  for  my  gun,  a  proceeding  not  much  to 
my  taste.  The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so) 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  hut,  the  roof  of  which,  as  thos6 
of  Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an 
umbrella;  the  only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small  door, 
about  four  feet  high.  The  collector  wanted  to  get  the 
tiger  out  at  once.  I  begged  to  wait  for  my  gun;  but 
no — the  fowling-piece  (loaded  with  ball,  ol  course,) 
and  the  two  hog-spears  were  quite  enough.  I  got  a 
hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very  shame. 
At  this  moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there  arrived 
from  the  fort  an  English  officer,  two  artillery-men,  and 
a  Malay  captain  ;  and  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have 
cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show.  I  was  now 
quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute  after- 
wards. The  whole  scene  which  follows  took  place 
within  an  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed, 
on  three  sides,  by  a  strong  fence  of  palmyra  leaves, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  hut.  At  the  door  of  this  the 
two  artillery-men  planted  themselves ;  and  the  Malay 
captain  got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  wor- 
rying it — an  easy  operation,  as  the  huts  there  are 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One  of  the  artillery- 
men wanted  to  go  in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not 
suffer  it.  At  last  the  beast  sprang  ;  this  man  received 
him  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparently  down 
his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment.  The 
bayonet  broke  off  short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches 
on  the  musket;  the  rest  remained  in  the  animal,  but 
was  invisible  to  us:  the  shot  jTobably  went  through 
hij  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did  not  seriously  injure  him. 
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■■  lie  instantly  roee  upi 
placed  his  paws  upon 
moment,  ihc  anin 
centre  of  the  ma 
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tilaggenng,  threw 
him.  Our  dread 
tiger,  we  might  Iiill  thi 
was  a  pause,  when  hi 
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his  lege,  with  a  loud  roar,  and 
upon  ific  soldier'a  breast.  At  this 
il  appeared  to  me  about  to  reach  the 
I's  lace  i  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
I  the  tiger,  stoopins  his  head,  seized 
n  his  mouth,  turned  him  half  round 
him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell  upon 
as,  that  if  we  Rred  upon  the 
man:  for  the  moment  there 
•■  comraJe  attacked  the  beast 
mer  as  the  gallant  fellow  him- 
self had  done.  He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head  ; 
the  liger  rose  at  him — he  fired ;  and  this  lime  the  bnil 
took  effect,  and  in  thi:  head.  The  anitnul  staggered 
backwitr.is,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire.  He  still 
kicked  and  writhed;  when  the  gentlemen  with  the 
hog-spears  advanced,  and  £xed  him,  while  some 
natives  finished  him,  by  beating  him  on  the  head  with 
hedge-stakes.  The  brave  artillery-man  was,  after  all, 
but  slightly  hurl :  he  claimed  the  skin,  which  was 
rery  cheerfully  given  to  him.  There  was,  however,  a 
cry  among  the  natives  that  the  head  should  be  cut  off: 
it  was ;  and,  in  so  doing,  the  knife  came  directly  across 
ike  bai/onet.  The  animal  measured  scarcely  less  ihan 
four  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle. 
There  was  no  tradilliiii  of  u  liger  havini;  liifii  iii  Jafftia 
before;  indeed  this  one  must  have  either  come  a  dis- 
tance of  almusi  twenty  miles,  or  have  swam  across  an 
arm  of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breadlh  ;  Cor  Jalfim  staiida 
on  a  peninsula  on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any 
magnitude." 


This  animal,  which  is  called  the  Youze  in  Persia, 
the  Chetah  in  India,  and  to  which  Pennant  gave  the 
name  of  the  Hunting  Leopard,  is  a  native  of  Africa 
and  Southern  Asia.  With  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  cat  species,  it  combines  somewhat  of 
the  dog.  Unlike  those  of  the  eat,  its  claws  arc  only 
Bllghtly  retractile.  In  size  he  is  intermediate  between 
the  leopard  and  the  hounil,  but  has  a  slenderer  body, 
more  elevation  in  his  legs,  and  a  less  flat  furc-parl  of 
the  head  that  the  former,  while  h«  wants  the  graceful 
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and  lengthened  form  of  head  and  body  by  which  the 
latter  is  distinguished.  His  fur  is  not  sleek,  but  has  a  ^ 
peculiar  crispness.  Above-  the  ground  colour  is'a  * 
'bright  yellowish  fawn ;  beneath,  it  is  a  pure  white ;  the 
back  and  sides  are  covered  with  innumerable  spots, 
close  to  each  other,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  spots  are  larger,  but  less  closely  6et« 
on  the  back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs.  On 
the  chest  and  under  part  of  the  body  they  are  wanting. 
The  tail  is  marked  with  interrupted  rings  of  them,  till 
near  the  extremity,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or 
four  complete  rings.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
tbc  anterior  part  of  the  spine,  is  a  mane,  consisting  of 
longer,  crisper,  and  more  upright  hairs. 

In  the  east  he  is  used  in  hunting  by  the  higher 
classes.  Hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he 
approaches  the  object,  and  when  he  has  come  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  object,  he  makes  five  or  six  enor- 
mous bounds,  with  incredible  velocity,  darts  on  his 
victim,  and  instantly  strangles  him.  In  his  domes- 
ticated state,  the  Chetah  is  one  of  the  most  playful  and 
fond  of  animals  He  has  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  caprice  and  mischievousness  of  the  cat. 


THE  LYNX  • 

Is  an  animal  more  commonly  found  in  cold  than  in 
temperate  climates ;  and  is  at  least  very  rare  in  hot 
ones.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  however,  assures  us  that  he 
shot  several  in  Spain.  It  is  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  Lynx  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  not  the  animal  which  now 
bears  that  name,  but  the  caracal. 

The  Lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  said,  that  the 
sight  was  so  sharp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and 
of  which  the  urine  was  made  to  possess  the  marvellous 
property  of  hardening  into  a  solid  substance,  a  precious 
•tone  called  lapis  lyncurius,  is  an  animal  which  never 
existed,  any  more  than  all  the  properties  attributed  to 
it,  but  in  fable.  To  the  present  Lynx,  or  to  the  cara- 
cal, this  imaginary  one  has  no  affinity,  but  in  name. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  as  the  generality  of  naturalists 
have  hitherto  done,  attribute  to  the  former,  which  is  a 
real  being,  the  properties  of  this  imaginury  one,  the 
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of  which  Plin 
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exislence  o 

posed  to  believe,  since  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  hi)  oxt  ■ 
ordinary  beast,  and  classes  it  with  the  sphynx.  me 
pegasus,  and  other  prociigies,  or  monsters,  the  produce 
of  Ethiopia. 

Our  Lynx  possesses  not  the  wonderful  quality  of 
seeing  through  walls;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  s  mild 
aspect,  «nd,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively 
appearance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocityi  that 
it  is  Huid  to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine 
produces  not  precious  stones,  but  like  the  cat,  au  ani- 
mal which  it  nearly  resembles,  and  of  which  it  retains 
the  manners,  and  even  the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over 
with  earth. 

The  most  beautiful  skins  of  the  Lynx  are  brought 
from  Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus-ceroarius ; 
and  from  Canada,  as  belonging  to  the  felis-cervarius  ; 
because  being,  like  all  other  onimala  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, smaller  than  those  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe 
they  arc  compared  to  a  wolf  in  size,  and  in  Canada  to 
a  wild  cat. 

The  l.ynx  has  short  legs,  and 
t  size  of  the  fox.  The  ears  are 
witha  long  pencil  of  black  hai 
long  and  thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  with  a  reddish 
Imei'  and  obscurpiv  mirkcii  with  small  dusky  spots 
on.lu  urPTp'rl^  till.  lodj.  The  undor  parts  arc 
«  hite  The  skm  i  I  tlie  uiule  is  More  beaulirully  marked 
than  that  ol  the  lemile  It  does  not  walk  or  run  tike 
the  Mnlf  m  a  progrc-ranc  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds 
like  the  cat  It  gain^  iti  nhoje  subsistence  by  drvinir- 
ing  other  animals ,  and  these  it  will  follow  to  the  very 
tops  of  trees  Neither  ran  the  wild  cat,  the  martin, 
the  ermine,  nor  the  squirrel,  escape  its  pursuit.  It  also 
seizes  birds,  lies  in  n  iit  fur  the  slag,  the  roebuck,  and 
the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  oft*n  seizes  them  by  the 
throat  ^^hen  in  possession  of  its  prey,  it  first  sucks 
the  blood  of  the  animal  and  then  lays  open  his  head, 
in  order  to  devour  the  brains.  This  done,  it  generally 
abandons  the  victim  of  its  fury,  goes  in  search  of  fresh 
prey,  and  is  seldom  known  lo  return  to  the  former;  a 
circumstance  which  has  given  rise  lo  the  vulgar  remark, 
that  of  all  animals  the  Lynx  has  the  shortest  memory. 
The  skin  of  this  aaimal  rhanget   its  colour  according 


B  generally  about  the 

reel,  and  are  lipped 

The  fur,  which  i 


to  the  season  and  the  climale.  In 
reapeet  better  than  it  is  in  aummei 
the  flegh  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  di 


THE  CARACAL,  OR  StIA-OtlSB. 

Trodoh  the  Caractti  reeembles  the  lynx  in  lize,  in 
the  formation  of  the  body,  and  the  aspect  of  the  head  ; 
and,  though  like  that  animal,  it  seems  to  have  the  pecu- 
liar, and  almost  singular  chafacleristic  of  a  stripe  oi 
black  hair  at  the  estrernity  of  the  ears;  I  do  not  scru- 
ple, nevertheless,  from  their  ilisagrcement  in  other 
respects,  to  treat  of  them  as  animals  of  diSerent  spe- 


spotted  like  the  lynx  ;  it  has  hair 
its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  a  uniform 
'  mgaled  ;  in  appearance  il 


The  Caracal  is  n 
rougher  and  shorle 
colour;  its  snout  ii 

is  less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lyn: 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  ;  the  Caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  coun- 
tries; and  it  is  as  much  from  their  difference  in  dispo- 
sition and  climate  that  I  have  judged  them  to  be  of  two 
different  species,  as  from  the  inspection  and  compari- 
son  of  the  animals  ihemaelves.  * 

The  Caracal,  which  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  is 
common  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  southern 
half  of  Asia,  and  in  all  those  countries  which  are  inha- 
bited by  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard;  like 
them  it  depends  on  prey  for  its  subaistence  i  but,  unlike 
them,  from  its  inferior  size,  its  inferior  strength,  to 
procure  that  prey  it  has  much  difficulty.  Hardly, 
indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist  on  but  what  the  more 
potent  carnivorous  animn's  are  disposed  to  leave  for  it. 
It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  cravings 
of  his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a  disposition  altoge- 
ther unbostile.  Prom  the  refuse  of  what  this  noble 
animal  has  devoured,  the  Caracal  frequently  enjoys  a 
comfortable  meal.  When,  however,  he  is  left  to  his 
own  powers  for  support,  he  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and 
birds;  of  the  taller  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  will 
pursue  them  with  aslonishing  swiftness  to  the  lops  of 
the  tallest  trees. 

The  Caracal  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and 
much  fiercer  and  stronger.      It  has  been  knowr  lo 
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ttt&cli,  tear  In  pieces,  anil  deelroy  in  a  fen  minuteE,  a 
large  dog,  who,  fighting  for  his  life,  defended  himself 
wiih  all  hia  atrength.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  tame  tliia 
BQiinal ;  yet  if  taken  when  very  young„8nd  afterwHnls 
reared  with  care,  aome  affirm  that  it  may  be  trained  to 
the  chase,  to  which  it  is  by  nature  inclined,  auil  in 
which  it  \a  eurc  to  succeed,  provided  it  is  not  let  luose 
but  againet  auch  animals  as  are  its  inferiora,  and  unable 
to  resiat  it.  Should  it  be  a  Bervice  of  danger,  with 
eyery  eipreaaion  of  reluctance  it  declines  it.  It  is 
elated  that  in  India  tbey  rnalte  use  of  this  animal  to 
lake  haj-es,  rabbits,  and  even  large  birds,  ail  of  which 
it  eurprises,  and  seizes  with  singular  addreaa  and  faci- 
lity, it  ia,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Caracal  ia 
ever  thus  employed.  In  captivity  it  ia  extremely  aulky. 
and  growla  fiercely  wheoever  it  ia  notirfd. 

THE  BTRIPBD  HY^NA.  ■ 

So  etriking,  and  even  so  singular  are  the  characte- 
ristica  of  the  Hyxna,  that  it  is  hardly  posiiible  to  be 
deceived  by  ihem.  Il  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped 
which  haa  but  four  toes  to  either  the  fore  or  hind  feet ; 
Ktc  the  badger  it  has  an  aperture  under  the  tail,  which 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  ; 
its  cars  -.iTP  long,  sintifrlil,  Einil  nearly  bare;  its  liciid  is 
in.jresiiuHreand.-^hurlirlhtiiilhalorilic  wolf;  its  k'j;s, 
the  hind  ones  cspeciuliy,  are  longer ;  its  eyes  are 
placed  like  [liose  of  the  clog  ;  ihe  hair  and  mane  are  of 
a  brownish  gray,  with  transverse  dark  brown  or  black- 
ish bands  on  (he  biidv,  which  stripes  become  oblique 
on  the  flanks  and  ihe'legs.  The  coat  is  of  two  Boris; 
fur  or  wool,  in  small  quanlily,  and  long,  stiff,  and  sllkv 
hair.  Its  height  varies  frDni  nineteen  lo  twenty-five 
inches,  and  its  usual  lenglh,  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
tail,  ia  three  feet  Lhree  inches. 

The  Striped  Hya-na  is  a  native  of  Barbarv,  Egypi, 
Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Il  generally  resides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  haa  formed  for 
itself  under  the  eanb.  It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the 
wolf;  but  it  is  a  stronger  animal,  and  seemingly  more 
daring.  It  sometimes  allacks  man,  carries  uif  catlle, 
follows  [he  flocks  breaks  oper  the  aheep-cotea  bi 
Vol.  U.— 6 
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nightt  and  ravaees  with  a  voracity  insatiable.  By  night 
also  its  eyes  shine ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  sees 
better  than  in  the  day.  If  we  may  credit  all  the  natu- 
ralists who  have  treated  of  this  animal,  its  cry  is  very 
peculiar,  beginning  with  something  like  the  moaning 
of  a  human  being,  and  ending  in  a  sound  which  resem* 
bles  the  sobs  or  retchings  of  a  man  in  a  violent  fit  of 
vomiting ;  but,  according  to  Kaempfer,  who  was  an  ear* 
witness  of  the  fact,  it  sounds  like  the  lowing  of  a  calf. 
When  at  a  loss  for  other  prey,  it  scrapes  up  the  earth 
with  its  feet,  and  devours  the  carcasses,  both  of  animals 
and  men,  which,  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  are 
interred  promiscuously  in  the  fields. 

Of  few  animals,  have  so  many  absurd  stories  been 
told  as  of  that  we  are  now  treating  of.  The  ancients 
have  gravely  written,  that  the  Hyaena  could  become 
male  and  female  alternately.  It  plainly  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this 
fable,  is,  the  opening  in  the  form  of  a  cleft,  which  both 
the  male  and  the  female  have  independently  of  the  parts 
destined  for  the  purposes  of  generation.  It  has,  more- 
over been  aflirmed,  that  the  neck  consisted  of  but  one 
jointless  bone,  which  bone  was  of  great  efficacy  in 
magical  invocations ;  that  this  creature  could  imitate 
the  human  voice ;  that  it  remembered  the  names  of  the 
shepherds,  called  to  them,  charmed  them,  rendered  them 
motionless  ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  chase  to  the 
shepherdesses ;  caused  them  to  forget  their  flocks,  to 
be  distracted  with  love,  &.c.  All  these  things  might 
surely  happen  without  the  intervention  of  a  Hysna ; 
and  I  conclude  this  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
reproach  which  is  due  to  Pliny,  of  seeming  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  compiling  and  publishing  fables. 


THE    SPOTTED    HYJENA. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  called  the  Tiger  Wolf.  It  is  some- 
what inferior  in  size  to  the  striped  Hyaena,  but,  in  its 
wild  state  has  the  same  manners  and  propensities.  Its 
short  muzzle  is  less  abruptly  truncated,  and  its  ears, 
short  and  broad  in  form,  are  *^C  \  nearly  quadrilateral 
figure.     The  general  colour  of  the  hide  is  a  dirty  yel* 


THE    CIVBT. 

low,  or  yellowish  brown,  nnd  the  whole  body  is  corei 
wilh  spoU  of  a.  blackiflli  brown,  excepting  the  uni 
pari  of  ihe  belly  and  of  the  breast,  the  inner  surfucc  „. 
the  limbs  und  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  black,  aod  the 
tail  covered  with  long  bushy  hair  of  a  blackish  brown. 
Like  the  striped  Hyxua,  the  spotted  specicB  has  ja  vs 
of  enormous  strength,  wilh  which  it  easily  breaks  to 
pieces  the  hardest  bones. 

It  is  ■  common  but  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Hya 
ia  wholly  savage  and  unienieable.     Bi   '  '.^     ' 

been  tamed,  hdiI  instances  are  recordei.  Jiv,u..-.s 

having  manifested  all  the  attachment  of  a  dog.  The 
Striped  Hyecna  has  recently  been  domesticated  in  the 
Cape  territory,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  hunt- 
ers  after  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any  of 
the  common  domestic  dogs.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
llya^na  has  a  very  natural  aversion  to  close  confine- 
ment, and  when  exhibilcil,  as  he  generally  is,  in  a  nar- 
row cage,  he  is  miserable,  and  coflaequenlly  irritable. 
In  a  man,  similarly  sitnutcd,  the  expression  of  anger 
would  be  praised  as  a  generous  hatred  of  slavery. 

The  Hyiena  was  undoubtedly  once  an  inhabitant  not 
only  of  the  European  continent,  hut  also  of  the  British 
ialands.  Hts  bones  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  particularly  in  a  cave  at 
Kirbv  Moorsidc,  in  Yorkshire.  That  cave,  «hich  «'as 
evidently  tbeuboiie  of  nuiiicrousHy.-pniis,  likewise  run- 
tuins  bones  of  Ihe  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  horse,  the  ox,  the  bear,  various  kinds  of 
deer,  the  fox,  the  water-rat,  and  several  birds. 


The  generality  of  naturalists  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  only  one  species  of  animals  that  furnish 
the  perfume  known  by  the  name  of  civel.  Two  animals 
that  furnish  it,  however,  are  easily  distinguishable. 

To  the  first  of  these  animals  1  have  appropriated  its 
original  name  of  Civd ;  and  to  the  second,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  I  have  given  that  of  st6et. 

The  latter  animal  differs  from  the  Civet,  in  having  a 
body  longer  and  less  thick,  a  snout  flatter,  more  slen- 
der and  somewhat  concave  at  the  upper  part ;  its  hair 
if  much  ihorter  and  softer;  it  .-.as  no  mane,  no  black 
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under  the  eyes^  or  upon  the  cheeks.  All  these  charac- 
teristics are  peculiar  to,  and  very  remarkable  in,  the 
Civet.  Some  travellers  had  already  suspected  that 
there  were  two  species  of  Civets ;  but  do  person  had 
distijDguished  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  describe 
them. 

These  animals  have  been  .called  Musk  CatSf  or 
Civet  Cats ;  yet  they  are  not  of^the  cat  species;  which, 
however,  they  resemble  in  some  zoological  points,  and 
in  their  activity,  and  their  predatory,  sanguinary,  and 
nocturnal  habits. .  They  somewhat  resemble  the  fox, 
especially  in  the  head.  Their  coat  is  diversified  with 
stripes  and  spots;  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned 
them  to  be  mistaken  for  small  panthers,  by  persons  who 
had  only  seen  them  at  a  distance.  In  every  other  res- 
pect, however,  they  differ  from  the  panther. 

The  Civet  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  stands 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  has  a  tail  half  the 
length  of  its  body.  The  hair  is  long,  and  the  s^ound 
colour  of  it  is  a  brownish  gray,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous transverse  interrupted  bands  or  irregular  spots 
of  black.  Along  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  between 
the  shoulders  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  a  kind  of  mane, 
which  can  be  erected  or  depressed  as  the  animal  pleases, 
and  which  is  formed  of  black  hairs,  longer  than  those 
of  the  body.  The  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  lip 
are  nearly  white.  The  legs  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tail  are  perfectly  black ;  there  is  a  large  black  patch 
round  each  eye,  which  passes  thence  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth ;  and  two  or  three  bands  of  the  same  colour 
stretch  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  ears  towards  the 
shoulder  and  neck,  the  latter  of  which  is  marked  with 
a  black  patch. 

The  perfume  of  the  Civet  is  very  strong,  and  that  of 
the  zibet  is  so  to  an  excess.  This  humour  is  found  in 
the  opening  which  each  of  these  animals  has  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  genitals ;  and  though  the  odour 
is  so  strong,  it  is  yet  agreeable,  even  when  it  issues 
from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  perfume  of  the  Civet 
we  must  not  confound  with  musk,  which  is  a  sanguin- 
eous humour  obtained  from  an  animal  altogether  diffei- 
ent  from  cither  the  Civet  or  the  zibet. 

The  Civpts,  though  natives  of  the  hottest  climates  of 
A.frica  and  of  Asia,  are  yet  cap'^ble  of  living  in  temper 


ile,  and  even  in  cold  countries,  prori'lwl  they  are 
carefully  defeaded  from  Ihe  injuries  of  the  air  and  pro- 
vided with  delicate  and  esculent  food.  In  Holland, 
where  no  small  emolument  is  derived  frura  their  per- 
fume, ihey  are  frequently  reared.  The  perfume  of 
Amsterdam  is  esteemed  preferable  to  that  which  ia 
brought  from  the  Levant,  or  the  Indies,  which  is  gene- 
roily  less  genuine.  Thai  which  is  imported  from  Gui- 
nea would  be  the  best  of  any,  were  it  not  ihat  the 
Negroes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the 
Levant,  ^dullernle  it  with  miiturea  of  laudanum,  storas, 
and  other  balsamic  and  odorous  drugs. 

Those  who  breed  these  animals  for  the  sake  of  their 
perfume,  put  them  into  a  long  and  narrow  sort  of  box, 
in  which  they  cannot  turn.  This  bos  the  person  who 
is  ernployed  to  collect  the  perfume  opens  behind,  fir 
thia  purpose  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  and  dragging  tho 
animal  which  is  conSned  in  it  bn<;l(ivard  by  the  tail,  Uv 
keeps  it  in  this  position  by  a  bar  before.  This  done, 
he  lakes  out  the  civet  with  a  small  spoon,  carefully 
scraping  with  it,  all  the  while,  th«  interior  coats  of  the 
pouch.  The  perfume  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  ves- 
sel ;  and  every  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  closely  shut. 

The  quaayiy  which  &  single  animal  will  afford  de 
penda  greatly  upon  its  appetite,  and  the  quatily  of  its  * 
nourishment.  If  yields  more  in  proportion  ii*  it  is  more 
dclicalrly  and  iibuiiduiilly  iVd.  R:iw  lli',b  ll»^^.-d  small, 
eggs,  rice,  small  niiiinuls,  birds,  young  funis,  and  par- 
ticularly fish,  arc  the  food  in  which  the  Civet  moat 
delights. 

As  to  the  resi,  the  Civet  is  a  wild,  fierce  animal,  and, 
though  soraclimes  lamed,  is  yet  never  thoroughly  fami- 
liar. Its  leelh  are  strong  and  sharp  ;  but  its  clawif  are 
feeble  and  blunt.  It  is  light  and  aciive,  and  lives  by 
prey,  pursuing  birds,  and  other  small  animals,  which  it 
is  able  to  overcame.  It  generally  attacks  at  night,  and 
by  surprise.  They  arc  sometimes  seen  stealing  into 
yards  and  outhouses,  like  the  fox.  in  order  to  carry  ofT 
poultry.  Their  eyes  shine  in  the  night ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  ibey  see  better  by  night  than  by  daj-. 
When  ihey  fail  of  animal  food,  th«v  are  found  to  subsist 
upon  roots  and  fruits.  They  very  seldomdrink  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  inhabit  humid  ground  ;  but  in  burnin:^ 
Mnds,  and  in  aric  mountains,  they  cheerfully  remain. 
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DiFFEttfl  considerably  from  the  common  Civet.  The 
body  narrow,  compressed,  and  higher  behind  than 
before,  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
back  is  strongly  arched.  The  muzzle  is  narrow  and 
tapering ;  the  ears  short  and  rounded  ;  the  profile  forms 
a  perfectly  straight  line ;  the  tail,  tapering  gradually  to 
the  tip,  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  with 
eight  or  nine  broad  black  rings,  which  alternate  with 
as  many  of  a  grayish  hue.  A  much  lighter  gray  than 
that  of  the  Civet  composes  the  groimd  colour ;  there  i» 
a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal  line  of  black,  and  on  each 
side  two  or  three  narrower  black  lines,  consisting  of 
confluent  spots.  Over  the  rest  of  the  body  these  spots 
are  thickly  but  rather  irregularly  scattered,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  series  of  fiexuous  dotted  lines.  The  side 
of  the  neck  above  is  occupied  by  a  deep  longitudi- 
nal black  line,  and  below,  there  is  a  second,  which  is 
more  obliquely  placed.  The  head  is  grayish,  and  has 
no  spots  ;  and  the  legs  are  externally  black. 

The  specimens  which  are  in  the  Tower  deposit  large 
quantities  of  civet.  They  are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  food,  and  are  extremely  spiteful  and 
savage. 

THE  GENET 

Is  an  animal  smaller  than  the  civet.  It  has  a  long 
body,  short  legs,  a  sharp  snout,  and  a  slender  head. 
Its  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  smooth  and  soft,  is  of  an 
ash  colour,  glossy,  and  marked  with  black  stripes, 
which  are  separate  upon  the  sides,  but  which  unite 
upon  the  back.  It  has  also  upon  the  neck  a  kind  of 
mane,  or  longish  hair,  which  forms  a  black  streak  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  which  last  is  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  is  marked  with  seven  or  eight  rings,  from  the 
insertion  to  the  tip,  which  are  alternately  black  and 
white. 

The  Genet  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  same 
place  with  the  civets,  an  opening,  or  pouch,  in  which 
is  separated  a  kind  of  perfume  resembling  civet,  but 
less  strong,  and  apt  sooner  to  evaporate      It  is  anani- 
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Rial  aoniewhat  larger  than  the  martin,  vhich  it  stTongly 
resembles,  not  only  in  the  fcrm  of  llie  body,  but  also 
in  diaposilion  and  habit,  and  from  which  it  seems 
chiefly  to  dilfcr  in  bt^ing  more  rasilj  lamed.  It  is  ■ 
Dative  of  Spain,  ATrica,  and  the  sonih  of  Asia. 

THE    FAKADOXUKUB 

Approaches  closely  to  the  g«netB  and  civels  in  ita 
general  form  and  habits ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  Buf- 
fon  has  clnssed  it  with  the  former,  under  ihe  name  of 
Genetic  of  France.  In  its  lecth,  toes,  and  nails,  and 
'.he  retractile  power  of  the  latter,  it  is  nearly  similar 
[o  them :  but  it  is  a  plantigrade  animal,  has  no  secre- 
tory pouch,  and  the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body, 
end  is  flallened  above  and  below,  has  one  great  slngu- 
tartly;  namely,  that  the.  animal  is  able  to  roll  it  up 
into  a  spire,  commencing  from  above  downwards,  even 
lO  the  very  base. 

The  Paradoxurus  Typus  is  a  native  of  ibe  East 
Indies  and  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  Marsden  calls 
it  the  Mnsang,  and  the  Javanese  give  it  the  name  of 
Luwach.  Its  length,  including  the  tail,  is  about  three 
feet.  Grayish  black,  with  a  linge  of  yellow,  is  iu 
general  colour.  It  has  a  broad  dorsal  black  line,  and 
two  or  llirre  n:.prowrr  iiiilistinrt  blark  lines  on  the 
ws,  the  legs,  and  the  major  part 
ack.     Under  and  above  each  eye 

its  haliits  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
lien.  irasciLdc.  and  unsusceptible 


This  animal,  a  native  of  Bengal,  has  its  fur  of  a 
^eenish  yellow.  The  dorsal  liii.-,  the  end  of  the  tail, 
ind  the  paws  are  black.  Near  the  back  there  are  two 
ines  of  lengthened  black  spots,  and  on  each  side  many 
imall  orbicular  spola. 


Thb  Ondatra,  and  the  Deshan,  are  two  animals 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  though  they  have  both 
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is 
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a  captive  It 
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been  denominated  Musk  RaU^  and  though  they  have 
a  few  common  characteristics* 

The  Ondatra,  or  Musk  Rat  of  Canada,  differs  from 
the  desman,  in  having  its  toes  all  separated  from  each 
other,  in  having  eyes  very  conspicuous,  and  a  snout 
very  short ;  whereas  of  the  Desman,  or  Musk  Rat  of 
Muscovy,  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  united  by  a 
membrane.  The  tail  of  both  is  flat ;  and  not  only  in 
this  circumstance,  but  in  a  number  of  essential  charac* 
teristics,  they  differ  from  the  pilori,  or  musk  rat  of  the 
Antilles. 

The  Ondatra  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of 
the  form  of  a  rat.  Its  head  is  short,  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  water  rat ;  its  hair  is  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
very  thick  down  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the 
beaver ;  its  tail  is  long,  and  though  of  a  different  fon&, 
being  flattened  laterally,  it  is  covered  nevertheless  with 
little  scales,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  rata. 

Its  ears  are  very  short,  but  not  uncovered,  like  those 
of  the  domestic  rat ;  being  furnished  with  hair,  both 
outwardly  and  inwardly. 

The  striking  singularities  which  have  been  remarked 
in  the  Ondatra,  arc,  first,  the  force  and  great  expansion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  skin,  which  enables  the  animal, 
by  contracting  its  skin,  to  compress  its  body,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  smaller  size  ;  secondly,  the  suppleness 
of  the  false  ribs,  which  permits  a  contraction  of  the 
body  so  considerable,  that  the  musk  rat  is  known  to 
obtain  an  easy  entrance  into  holes  too  narrow  for  the 
admission  of  animals  much  smaller  than  itself;  thirdly, 
the  manner  in  which  the  female  voids  her  urine,  the 
urethra  not  terminating  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  at 
a  hairy  eminence  situated  over  the  os  pubis ;  fourthly, 
the  testes,  which,  as  in  other  rats,  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  anus,  become  prodigiously  large  while  the 
ardour  lasts  for  continuing  the  species  ;  and  lastly,  we 
learn,  that  the  vessels  which  contain  the  musk  or  per- 
fume of  this  animal,  under  the  form  of  a  milky  humour, 
and  which  adjoin  to  the  parts  of  generation,  undergo 
the  same  changes  ;  that,  during  the  rutting  season,  they 
enlarge  and  swell  to  a  very  great  decree ;  that  then 
the  perfume  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  sensibly  to  be 
distinguished  at  a  consiaerable  distance  ;  b^Jt  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  they  become  wrinkled. 


I 


^^w^re^ 


THB  ONDATRA  dV 

ihej  dcca)-,  ani!  are  ai  length  lotally  cflaced.  The 
change  in  the  bags  which  conlain  the  perfume  is  etfected 
more  quickly,  as  well  as  ntore  completely,  thaa  that 
of  the  pang  of  generation.  They  are  cnmmoa  to  both 
sexes,  and  conlain  a  very  copious  milky  substance, 
while  Ihc  Bniina)H  are  actually  in  heat. 

As  the  Ondatra  belongs  to  the  same  country  as  the 
beaver;  se,  like  that  animal,  it  is  fond  of  water;  and 
as,  tliough  smaller,  it  has  yet  nearly  the  same  figure, 
the  same  colour,  the  same  kind  uf  hair,  they  have  been 
often  compared  with  each  other. 

In  disposiiion  and  instinct,  aUo,  these  animals  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other.  Like  the 
bearers,  the  Ondatras  live  in  society  during  the  Win- 
er. They  form  little  dwellings,,  about  two  feet  and  a 
lalf,  and  sometimes  more,  in  dismeier ;  and  in  these 
here  is  often  found  an  association  of  several  families. 
To  such  habitations  they  do  not  resort  in  order  to  sleep 
Cor  five  or  six  months,  like  the  marmots  ;  their  only 
object  is,  to  obtain  from  them  a  shelter  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  They  are  of  a  round  form,  and 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  dome  about  a  foot  thick 
The  materisls  of  which  they  are  composed  are  rushes 
and  certain  herbs  interwoven  together,  and  consoli- 
dated with  some  clay,  which  they  previously  prepare 
for  that  purpose  with  tht'Ir  feet. 

produire  live  iir  six  at  a  time.  So  strong  are  iheir  fore 
teeth,  anil  so  excellently  calculated  for  gnaning,  that 
when  one  of  them  i^  shut  up  in  a  box,  it  presently 


1  hole  to  escape  through,  let  the  wood  be  ever 

arc  little  inclined  to  ferocity,  and, 
when  taken  young,  are  easily  tamed.  In  the  very  early 
period  of  life  they  are  also,  which  might  not  be 
expected,  exceedingly  handsome;  for  then  the  long 
and  almost  uncovered  tail,  whieh  renders  their  figure 
very  disagreeable  afterwards,  is  very  short.  They  play 
with  ail  the  innocence  and  sprightHness  ^f  young  cats ; 
they  never  bile,  and  with  ease  might  be  reared,  were 
tt  not  for  the  circumstance  of  ihei 
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THE  DESMAN. 

This  animal,  a  native  of  Lapland  and  Russia,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  rat :  it  has  a  long  and  slen« 
der  nose;  no  external  cars;  and  very  small  eyes:  the 
tail  is  compressed  sideways,  and  its  hind  feet  are 
webbed  :  it  is  of  a  dusky  colour ;  the  belly  is  a  light 
ash.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  feeds 
on  small  fishes  ;  and,  in  its  turn,  is  often  devoured  by 
pikes  and  other  fish,  to  which  it  communicates  so  pow- 
erful a  musky  flavour  as  renders  them  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  A  kind  of  musk,  much  resem- 
bling the  genuine  sort,  is  extracted  from  its  tail.  The 
skin  of  the  Desman  is  frequently  laid  among  clothes 
to  preserve  them  from  moths. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Peccary^  or  Mexican  Hog — Of  the  Ternate  Bat 

—The  Spectre— The  Flying  Squirrel— The  Hooded 
Sqtiirrrl —  Th r  Sqvirrcl  Prta urus —  The  Gray  Squir- 
rel — Thf  Grounil  Squirrel — The  Palm  Squirrel, and 
those  nf  Barhary,  t^-c. — The  Ant-eaters — The  Short 
and  Long-failed  Munis — The  Armadillo — The  Spot^ 
ted  Car  y — 7%c  Opossum — The  Mar  most — The  Cayo* 
polin — The  Flying  Opossum, 

THE  PECCARY,  OR  MEXICAN   HOG. 

Amono  the  animals  of  the  New  World,  we  meet  with 
few  spocics  more  numerous  or  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  Peccary,  or  Mexican  Hog.  At  the  tirst 
glance,  this  animal  resembles  our  wild  boar,  or  rather 
the  ho»r  of  Siam,  which,  like  our  domestic  hog,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  the  wild  boar,  or  wild  hog  ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  called  the  boar  or  hog  of  America.  The 
Peccary,  however,  is  of  a  distinct  species,  and  diifen 
from  the   hog  in   a   number   of  characteristics,   both 
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external  and  inlcrnai.  Its  head  is  ahortor  and  broader; 
it  has  only  fuur  incidor  teeih  in  the  upper  jawt  instead 
of  six  ;  it  )iaa  only  three  instead  of  six  toeu  on  the  hind 
feeii  its  legs  are  slenderer;  in  the  stomach  and  Intea- 
lines  [here  is  a  difference  of  ci>nfarination;  the  tail  is 
extremely  ahorl,  remarkably  flat,  and  completely  pen- 
dulous; and  Us  bristlea  are  much  stronger  than  those 
of  ihe  wild  hoar ;  and,  lastly,  it  has,  upon  that  part  of 
the  back  whii^h  borders  upon  the  buttocks,  an  opening 
from  which  there  is  discharged  an  ichorous  humour 
of  a  very  dJHfigreeable  smell.  The  Peccary  is  the  only 
animal  which  lias  an  opening  in  this  region  of  the 
body.  In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and  the  genet,  the 
reMeri'oir  for  the  perfume  is  situated  beneath  the  parts 
of  generation ;  and  in  the  muak  animals  we  find  it  under 
the  belly. 

The  Peccary  may  be  rendered  a  domestic  animal, 
like  Ihe  hug,  and  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  habita 
and  natural  inclinations.  It  feeds  upon  the  same  ali- 
ments; and  its  llcah,  though  more  dry  and  lean  than 
that  of  a  hog,  is  not  unpalatable.  The  female,  how- 
ever, breeds  only  once  a  year,  and  has  but  two  young 
ones  at  a  birth. 

These  animala  are  extremely  numeroua  in  all  the 
parts  of  South  America.  There  are  two  species;  the 
Cellared  Peconi-y,  and  the  Wliilc-lippcd  Prrcary.  The 
former  is  not  u  migratory  animal,  but  usimlly  lives  in 
the  forest  whiTe  it  was  prudure(J,  and  is  generally  met 
vith  in  pairs  or  in  small  families.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  two  species,  seldom  measuring  three  feet  in  length, 
or  weighing  more  than  lifiy  pounds.  Its  general  colour 
is  a  yellowish  gray,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs, 
which  are  nearly  black  ;  and  it  has  a  somewhat  erec- 
tile mane  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  composed  of  a  row 
of  long  black  bristles. 

The  White-lipped  Peccary  is  much  larger  than  the 
other  species,  as  it  not  unfrequenily  reaches  a  length 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  a  weight  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  thicker  and  stouter  in  its  proportions, 
has  a  longer  and  thicker  inane,  and  has  "ess  of  the 
grayish  tinge.  "Unlike  the  former  species,  the  White- 
lipped  peccaries,"  says  the  auth<ir  of  The  Gardens  and 
Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  "  congregate  in 
numerous  bands,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  lo 
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more  than  a  thousand  individuals  of  all  ages.  Thiu 
united,  they  frequently  traverse  extensive  districtSy  the 
irhole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a  league  in  length* 
and  directed  in  their  march,  if  the  accounts  of  the 
natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  takes  his 
station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  rank.  Shoald  they 
be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a  river,  the  chief  stops 
for  a  moment,  and  then  pluiges  boldly  into  the  stremm, 
and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
appear  to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to 
be  overcome  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  reaching 
the  opposite  bank  they  proceed  directly  on  their  coorsey 
and  continue  their  march  even  through  the  plantations 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to  lie 
in  their  way ;  and  which  they  sometimes  completely 
devastate  by  rooting  in  the  ground  for  their  favourite 
food,  or  devouring  such  fruits  as  they  find  there.  It 
they  meet  with  any  thing  unusual  on  their  way,  they 
make  a  terrific  clattering  with  their  teeth,  and  stop  and 
examine  the  object  of  their  alarm.  When  they  have 
ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger,  they  continue  their 
oute  without  further  delay ;  but  if  a  huntsman  should 
venture  to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  mul- 
titudes and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  is  so 
unwise  as  to  neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which 
consists  in  climbing  a  tree,  and  thus  getting  fairly  out 
of  their  reach.  The  smaller  bands  are  by  no  means 
equally  courageous,  and  always  take  to  flight  at  the  first 
attack. 

**  M.  Sonnini  relates  that  he  was  often,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  in  Guiana,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Pec- 
caries infuriated  with  the  havoc  made  by  the  muskets 
of  himself  and  his  companions.  Mounted  upon  a  tree, 
he  was  enabled  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  they  encouraged,  by  their  grunts 
and  by  the  rubbing  of  their  snouts  together,  those 
among  them  who  were  injured  by  the  shots  which 
were  poured  on  them  from  above.  With  erected  bris- 
tles, and  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  they  still  maintained 
their  ground  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  only  aOer  two  or 
three  hours'  incessant  firing  that  they  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  leave  the  bodies 
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of  the  dead  lo  the  mercy  of  tlie  conquerors.  These 
■lays  of  victory  over  the  Peccariee,  he  adds,  are  ulwajra 
days  of  abundance  for  the  traveller  in  those  iiiimenHe 
foreslB,  who  has  no  other  resaurce  except  tht<  chaHt*. 
An  enormous  gridiron  is  immediately  constructed  with 
slicks  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  three  feet  in  height,  over 
which  a  quantity  of  small  branches  are  placed  in  a 
tritnarerse  direction.  Od  these  tbe  Peccaries  are  depo- 
sited, after  being  cut  in  pieces,  and  are  cooked  by  a 
slow  fire,  vhich  is  kepi  up  during  the  whole  night." 

In  its  native  country,  the  Peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the 
mountainous  parte,  than  nf  the  low  and  level  grounds; 
it  seems  (o  delight  neilhcf  in  the  marshes  nor  the  mud, 
like  our  hogs;  it  keeps  among  the  woods,  where  it 
subsists  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  regeiablcs;  it  is 
also  an  unceasing  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all 
the  serpent  kinds  with  which  tbe  uncultivated  forests 
(if  the  New  Continent  abound.  As  soon  as  it  perceives 
a  serpent  or  a  viper,  it  at  once  seizes  it  with  its  fore 
hoofs  and  leeth,  skins  il  in  an  instant,  and  devours  the 
flesh.  They  commit  great  havoc  among  the  sugar- 
canes,  maize,  manihot,  and  potato  crops. 

The  young  ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  separate 
from  her  till  they  have  come  to  perfection.  *If  taken 
at  first,  they  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  soon  lose  all 
their  natiiral  ferocity;  they,  however,  never  display 
any  remarkable  signs  nf  ilocilily.  They  only  conlinne 
to  do  no  mischief;  and  they  may  be  permitted  to  run 
tame,  without  apprehending  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. They  seldom  stray  far  from  home;  they 
return  of  themselves  lo  the  sty,  and  do  not  quarrel 
among  each  other,  except  when  they  liappen  to  be  fed 
in  common.  When  enraged,  they  draw  their  breath 
with  great  force,  and  their  bristles  point  upward  ;  nor, 
on  such  occHsions,  can  these  be  said  so  much  to  resem- 
ble the  bristles  of  the  wild  boar  as  the  sharp  armour 
of  the  hedgehog. 
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THE  ROVSSBTTSy  GREAT  TERNATB  BAT«  OR 

▼AM PTRE  BAT  ;* 
THE  ROUOETTEy  OR  LESSER  TERNATlf  BAT  ;   AMD  THE 

SPECTRE  BAT. 

The  Roussette  and  the  Rougette  seem  to  foim  two 
distinct  species,  which,  however,  are  so  full  of  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
sented asunder.  The  latter  differs  from  the  formci 
solely  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  colours  of  the 
hair.  The  Roussette,  whose  hair  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
is  in  length  nine  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  and  in  breadth  three  or  even  four 
feet,  when  the  membranes,  which  serve  it  for  wings,  are 
fully  extended.  The  Rougette,  whose  hair  is  of  a 
reddish  ash-colour,  is  hardly  more  than  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth ;  and  its 
neck  is  half  encircled  with  a  stripe  of  hair  of  a  lively 
red,  intermixed  with  orange-colour,  of  which  we  per* 
ceive  no  vestige  on  the  neck  of  the  Roussette.  They 
both  belong  nearly  to  the  same  hot  climates  of  the  Old 
Continent.  We  meet  with  them  in  Madagascar,  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  in  Ternate,  in  the  Philippine  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where,  indeed, 
they  seem  to  be  more  common  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing continents. 

The  smell  of  these  creatures  is  ranker  than  that  of  a 
fox,  yet  the  Indians  consider  them  as  delicious  food, 
and  the  French  who  reside  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  even 
boil  them  in  their  soup  to  give  it  a  rejish  !  The  hair  of 
the  Vampyre  Bat,  interwoven  with  threads  of  cyperus 
squamosus,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia 
for  making  ropes  and  the  tassels  of  their  clubs. 

In  the  hotter  countries  of  the  New  World,  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  likewise 
meet  with  another  flying  quadruped,  of  which  we  know 
not  the  American  name,  but  to  which  I  will  aflix  the 
denomination  of  Spectre,  because  it  sucks  the  blood  of 
men,  and  of  animals,  while  they  are  asleep,  without 
causing  even  suflicient  pain  to  awake  them       This 

• 

•  Til*'  name  of  Vampjrre  Bat  wu  also jdren  to  the  Spectre  Bat  br  Bviffhn,  but 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  Rouflsette.  The  two  epecJes  do  not  dificr  luuteriaUj 
,1.  tiu-ir  iiubits. 
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American  animal  is  of  &  apecies  different  front  those 
of  the  Roussette  and  the  Rougetle,  which  are  both  la 
be  found  solely  in  Africa,  and  in  ihe  southern  parte  of 

The  Spectre  is  smaller  than  [he  Rougette,  which  is 
itself  smaller  than  the  Roussette.  The  former,  when 
it  flies,  seems  to  be  of  the  size  of  the  pigeon;  the 
second,  of  the  size  of  a  raven  ;  anil  the  third,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  hen.  Of  both  the  Roussette  and  ihe  Rou- 
getle the  head  ia  tolerably  well  shaped;  the  ears  are 
short,  and  the  nose  is  very  round,  and  nearly  in  form 
like  that  of  a  dog.  Of  the  Sp«ctre,  on  the  contrary, 
the  nose  is  more  elongated  ;  the  a.spect  is  as  hideous  as 
thai  of  Ihe  ugliest  Bats  ;  the  head  it  unshapely,  and 
the  cars  large,  very  open,  and  very  straight ; -lis  nose 
is  disfigured  i  its  nostrils  resemble  a  funnel,  and  have 
B  membrane  at  the  lopi  which  rises  up  in  the  form  of 
a  sharp  horn,  or  cock's  comb,  and  greatly  heightens 
the  deformity  of  its  face. 

There  is  no  doubl,  therefore,  but  ihal  the  species  of 
the  Spectre  is  difi'erent  from  those  of  the  Rousaetie 
end  tlie  Rougette.  It  is  an  animal  not  less  mischievous 
llian  it  ia  deformed ;  it  is  the  pest  of  man,  the  torment 
>nd  deslTBClion  of  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this  ^k 
truth,  a  more  authentic  testimony  cannot  be  produced  ^^ 
than  thai  of  M.  (Ic  Ju  Cuiidamine.  "  The  Bals,"  says 
lie,  '■  which  suck  ihe  bh.od  of  hiirses.  of  mules,  and 
even  of  men,  when  ihey  do  not  guard  against  it  by 
sleeping  under  the  shelter  of  a  pavilion,  are  a  scourge 
common  to  must  of  the  hot  countries  of  America.  Of 
these  there  are  some  of  a  monstrous  size.  At  Burja, 
and  several  other  places,  they  have  entirely  dcalroved 
the  large  cattle  which  the  missionaries  had  brought 
thither,  and  which  had  begun  tu  multiply." 

The  Roussette  and  Rougette  are  larger,  stronger, 
and  perhaps  yet  mure  mischiei'ous  than  ihe  Spectre; 
but  it  is  by  open  force,  and  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the 
night,  that  they  commit  hoelilities.  Fowls  and  small 
animals  are  the  objects  of  iheir  destructive  fury  ;  ihey 
even  attack  men,  and  bile  their  faces  most  cruelly. 

AH  these  Bais  are  animals  carnivorous,  voracious, 
and  possessed  of  an  appetite  for  every  thing  that 
oflers.  In  a  dearth  of  flesh  ur  fish,  they  feed  on  vege- 
tables and  fruits  of  every  kind.     As  ihey  are  fund  of 
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tiie  jaice  of  the  palm  tree,  so  it  is  easy  to  take  them 
by  placing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  retreat  a  few 
vessels  filled  with  palm-tree,  water,  or  any  other  fer- 
mented liquor,  with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves. 
They  fasten  to,  and  suspend  themselves  from,  treei 
with  their  claws.  They  are  usually  seen  in  troops* 
and  more  so  by  night  than  by  day ;  places  which  are 
iBuch  frequented  they  shun ;  and  their  favourite  resi- 
dence is  in  the  deserted  parts  of  islands. 

I  have  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
how  it  is  possible  that  these  animals  should  suck  the 
blood  of  a  person  asleep,  without  causing,  at  the  same 
time,  a  pain  so  sensible  as  to  awake  him.  Were  they 
to  cut  the  flesh  with  their  teeth  or  with  their  claws,  the 
pain  of  the  bite  would  effectually  rouse  any  of  the 
human  -species,  however  soundly  asleep.  "With  their 
tonffue  only,  then,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make 
such  minute  apertures  in  the  skin,  as  to  imbibe  the 
blood  through  them,  and  to  open  the  veins  without 
causing  an  acute  pain. 

The  tongue  of  the  Spectre  I  have  not  had  an*  oppor- 
tunity to  observe;  but  that  of  several  Roussettes,  which 
Mr.  Daubenton  has  attentively  examined,  seems  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  It  is  sharp,  and 
full  of  prickles  directed  backward;  and  it  appears  that 
these  prickles,  or  points,  from  their  exceeding  minute- 
ness, may  be  insinuated  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  may 
enlarge  them,  and  may  penetrate  them  so  deep,  as  to 
command  a  flow  of  the  blood  by  the  continued  suction 
of  the  tongue.  But  we  can  only  conjecture  upon  a  fact 
of  which  all  the  circumstances  are  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  and  of  which  some  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  or 
erroneously  related,  by  the  writers  who  have  transmit- 
ted them  to  us. 

Captain  Stedman,  while  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in 
Surinam,  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  Spectre  Bats. 
On  awaking,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was 
extremely  alarmed  to  find  himself  weltering  in  con- 
gealed blood,  and  without  feeling  any  pain.  Having 
started  up,  he  ran  to  the  surgeon,  with  a  firebrand  in 
his  hand,  and  all  over  besmeared  with  gore.  The 
cause  of  his  alarm  was,  however,  soon  explained. 
After  he  had  applied  some  tobacco  ashes  to  the  wound, 
and  had  washed  the  gore  from  himself  and  his  ham- 


tnock,  he  examined  ihe  pluce  where  he  had  loin,  and 
observed  several  smalt  heaps  of  congealed  blood  upo!) 
ihe  ground  ;  on  examining  which,  the  surgeon  judged 
that  he  had  lost  ai  least  iwelVe  or  fourteen  ounces. 
Captain  Sledman  says,  that  these  animaUi  knowing  by 
instinct  that  the  person  ihey  intend  tu  ittack  is  in  a 
sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the  feet, 
where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  hia 
enormous  wings,  whidi  k^eps  ihe  person  cool,  he  bites 
R  piece  out  gf  the  tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small 
that  Ihe  head  of  a  pin  could  scarcely  be  received  inio 
ihe  wound,  which  is  consequently  not  painful.  Yet, 
through  ihia  orifice,  he  sucks  the  blood  until  he  is 
obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again,  and  thus 
continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  fly;  and  the  sufferer  has  oflen  been  known  to 
sleep  from  lime  into  eternity.  The  Spectre  Bats  gene- 
rally bite  in  the  car,  but  always  in  places  where  the 
blood  will  flow  spontaneously. 

THE  FLVINO  saVIRREL 

Is  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe,  where 
he  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  Russia,  Norway,  and  Lap-^ 
land.     The  American  species  uses  the  same  food,  and  V 
forms  the  same  hoards,  as  the  common  Squirrel;  but 

llic  N..rwcgiaii  fveds  [>ririci[iBlly  on  the  tender  liranrhi-s 
of  the  beech  and  pine  trees.  The  latter  species  differs 
.  from  the  former  principally  in  having  its  tail  full  of 
hair,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  its  body  beinga  fine  gray 
on  the  upper  part,  and  while  oii  the  lower;   while   the 

cinereous  brown  on  the  back,  and  while  tinged  with 
yellow  ou  the  belly.  This  little  animal  dwells  upon 
trees,  like  the  Squirrel;  he  goes  from  branch  lo 
branch;  aod  when  he  leaps  upon  another  tree,  hjj 
skin,  which  hangs  loose  on  boih  sides  of  his  body,  h 
stretched  forward  by  his  fore  legs,  and  backward  by 
the  hind  legs,  and  increases  the  surface  of  his  body 
without  adding  to  its  weight,  and  consequently  retards 
his  fall ;  so  that  this  animal  reaches,  in  one  leap,  a 
great  distance.  This  motion  is  not  like  the  flight  of 
a  bird,  neither  like  the  fluttering  uf  a  bat;  both  which 
motions  are  performed  by  striking  the  air  with  repeatoil 
vibrations.     It  is  one  single  leap,  caused  by  the  firsi 


\ 
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impulM,  the  motion  of  which  is  only  prolonged,  and 
lasts  longer,  as  the  body  of  the  animal,  presenting  to 
the  air  gpreater  surface,  finds  a  greater  resistance,  and 
falls  more  slowly. 

The  Flying  Squirrel  is  easily  tamed ;  bat  it  oAen 
flies ;  and  he  must  be  kept  in  a  cage,  or  secured  with 
a  qmall  chain.  He  feeds  upon  bread,  fruit,  seeds ;  he  is 
remarkably  fond  of  the  buds  and  shoots  of  the  birch 
and  pine  trees.  He  does  not  seek  after  nuts  and  al- 
monds like  the  Squirrel.  He  makes  a  bed  of  leaves,  in 
which  he  buries  himself,  and  upon  which  he  lies  in  the 
daytime,  and  leaves  it  in  the  night,  or  when  pressed  by 
hunger.  As  he  has  little  agility,  he  becomes  easily  the 
prey  of  martins,  and  other  animals  which  climb  up  the 
trees ;  so  that  the  species  is  not  greatly  multiplied, 
although  they  have  commonly  three  or  four  youilg  at 
a  time. 

In  Virginia  there  is  another  of  this  species,  called 
the  Hooded  Squirrel  ;  the  lateral  membrane  begins 
at  the  chin  and  ears,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  hood*  and 
extends,  like  that  of  the  former,  from  the  fore  to  the 
hind  legs  :  its  body  is  of  a  reddish  colour  above,  and 
of  a  yellowish  ash  beneath.  It  is  a  species,  as  yeu  but 
little  known. 

THE    SQUIRREL    PETAURUS. 

This  animal  which  is  of  the  Petaurus  genus,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  said  to  be  abun- 
dant at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  was  first 
known  in  England  under  the  name  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  Flying  Squirrel.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
common  Squirrel,  with  a  tail  somewhat  longer  than  its 
body.  Above,  its  colour  is  of  a  delicate  gray,  rather 
darker  on  the  head  ;  and  beneath,  it  is  white.  Along 
the  back,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  towards  the  tail, 
there  is  a  black  line,  and  a  similar  line  bounds  the  late- 
ral folds  of  the  skin,  in  front  and  on  the  sides.  Its  fur 
is  of  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  nature.  Like  most 
of  the  New  Holland  animals,  it  has  an  abdominal  pouch. 
During  the  day  it  nestles  in  hollow  trees,  but  as  the 
night  advances  it  grows  lively,  and  by  means  of  its 
lateral  expansions  springs  from  bough  to  bough,  half 
leaping  and  half  flying.  Leaves  and  insects  are  its  food. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  in  its  flight-like 
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leaps  as  they  have  been  aptly  called,  the  amnial  has 
iLe  power  of  changing  its  course.  Oae  of  them,  on 
beard  sliip,  sprung  from  the  inaiit-head  at  (he  tnoment 
when  the  vessel  gave  a  heavy  lurch  to  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  the  Pelaunis  had  directed  its  leap ; 
yet  the  animal  reached  the  deck  in  aafely;  which  it 
would  not  have  accoinpliahed  had  it  not  been  able  to 
alter  its  original  direction. 

THE    GKAt    l^riBKEL 

Is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  both  continenla.  He 
is  in  shape  like  a  common  t>quirrelj  the  outward  dif- 
ferencc  conaists  in  his  eize  ;  he  is  larger  than  Squirrels 
generally  are  i  the  colour  of  his  hair  is  not  red,  but 
ligbl,  or  deep  gray ;  and  his  ears  are  noi  so  hairy  tow- 
ards the  extremity,  as  those  of  our  Squirrels.  Many 
authors  think  the  species  is  different  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  that  the  Gray  Squirrels  of  Europe  are  of  the 
common  kind,  and  thai  they  change  their  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  in  the  northern  climates.  With- 
out denying  absolutely  this  assertion,  which  does  not 
seem  auiBciently  proved,  we  look  upon  the  Gray  Squir- 
rel of  Enrope  and  America  aa  the  same  animal,  and  m 
a  dialinct  species,  separated  from  that  of  common  Squir- 
rels, who  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  hiilh  nm- 
linenls,  being  of  llie  same  size  and  of  the  same  coloui ; 
that  is  of  a  red,  more  or  less  bright,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  country. 

The  Gray  Squirrel  migrates  lo  imnienae  distances. 
It  crosses  rivers  on  a  piece  of  pine  bark,  and  uses  ns 
tail  as  a  sail ;  but  the  little  navigators  are  often  wreck- 
ed on  these  voyages,  lis  colour  is  a  pale  gray,  eJccept 
under  the  body,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  which 
are  white.      In   Sweden   and    other   c<  " 


manges  its  colour  in  the  w 

nter.     It  makes  its  nest  in 

lollow  trees  with  mot's,  stra 

w,  wool,  &.C.     For  its  win- 

er  sustenance  it  1ay»  up  s 

ores  of  provision  in  holes 

■nade  in  the  ground,  and  in 

amassing  these  it  commits 

great  havoc  in  the  plantalior 

B,  particularly  among  those 

of  maize,     These  hoards  ar 

E  often  destroyed  by  swine. 

It  is  disliked  by  the  sporlsm 

an  ae  much  as  by  the  farm- 

er,  in  consequence  of  its 

making  a  chattering  noise 

on  his  approach,  by  which 

the  alarm  ia  given  to  the 
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game.     Its  fur  b  very  valuable,  and  is  imported  midci 
the  name  of  petit-gris. 

THE  GROUND  SQUIRREL. 

Th£  Ground  or  Striped  Squirrel  is  very  numerous  in 
the  forests  of  North  America  and  northern  Asia.    Il 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  makes  two  entrances  to  its 
habitation ;  that  if  one  should  be  stopped  up,  it  may 
have  access  by  the  other.     In  autumn,  however,  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  leaves,  and  it  is  warmly 
pursued,  it  has  often  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
entrance  to  its  haunt,  and  it  then  displays  striking  signs 
of  consternation.  It  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  it  will 
take  refuge  in  trees.  Its  hole  is  forL'  ed  with  great  skill, 
having  several  branches  from  the  principal  passage^  each 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a  store-house,  in  which  its 
winter  food  is  deposited :  in  one  is  contained  acorns,  in 
another  nuts,  in  a  third  maize,  and  in  a  fourth  chestnuts, 
which  are  its  favourite  food,  and  of  which  it  some 
times  collects  not  less  than  two  hats  full.     In  Siberia, 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  the  kernels  of  the  stone 
pine  have  been  taken  out  of  one  of  these  hoards. 

During  harvest  they  fill  their  mouths  so  full  with 
corn,  that  their  checks  are  quite  distended ;  and  in  this 
manner  carry  it  to  their  concealed  store.  They  give 
great  preference  to  certain  kinds  of  food ;  and  if,  after 
filling  their  mouths  with  rye,  they  chance  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  discharge  the  one,  thai  they  may  secure 
the  other.  These  animals  seldom  stir  out  during  the 
winter,  nor  so  long  as  their  provisions  last:  when 
those  fail,  they  sometimes  work  their  way  into  places 
where  apples  are  laid  up,  or  into  barns  where  maize  is 
stored,  and  make  great  havoc. 

This  animal  is  marked  with  a  stripe  of  black,  which 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  back ;  and  on  each  side  a 
yellow  stripe,  bordered  with  black:  its  head,  body, 
and  tail,  are  of  a  reddish  brown ;  breast  and  belly 
whi'.e ;  its  nose  and  feet  of  a  pale  red  colour  :  its  eyes 
full  and  lively.  It  is  very  wild,  bites  severely,  and  is 
tamed  with  difficulty.  Its  skin  is  of  but  trifling  value* 
and  is  chiefly  sold  to  the  Chinese. 


The  Palm  Squirrel,  which  in  a  native  of  the  south- 
easlern  portion  of  Asia  and  its  neighbouring  islands, 
is  as  large  as  a  rat,  or  a  small  squirrel;  he  lives  upon 
the  Palm  trees,  from  which  he  takes  his  name:  scime 
call  him  the  Palmist  Rat,  and  others  the  Palm-tree 
Squirrel ;  we  shall  call  him  Palmisl.  His  head  is  very 
near  of  the  same  form  as  that  olf  the  ■hort'tatled  field 
mouse,  and  corercd  with  rough  hair;  his  long  tail  does 
not  lie  on  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  ral :  he  carries 
it  erect  vertically,  without  however  laying  it  on  his 
hody,  as  the  Squirrel;  it  is  covered  with  hair  longer 
than  that  of  hia  body,  but  much  shorter  than  the  hair 
of  the  Squirrel's  tail :  his  back  is  variegated  with  while  - 
and  brown  stripes,  which  distinguish  the  Palmist  from 
all  other  animals,  except  the  Squirrel  of  Barbary  and 
Switzerland. 

The  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  their  being 
often  seen  on  palm  trees  ;  ihoae  trees  being  always 
found  near  human  habitations  in  the  East.  He  is  & 
^miliar  creature,  and  will  enter  the  houaea,  and  pick 
up  the  cramba  that  drop  from  the  table.  In  the 
orchards,  howt^ver,  he  commiN  ivoful  havoc.  His  abode 
i^  in  the  roofs  of  houses  and  thi^  cavities  of  old  walls. 
The  species  is  common  in  India. 

As  for  the  Squirrel  of  Barbary,  as  he  is  of  the  same 
size,  and  very  near  the  same  form  as  the  Palmist,  one 
shoaid  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  both  of  the 
same  species,  with  some  variety  ;  yet  there  is  sliU  rea- 
son to  believe  them  diRerent  animals.  The  Squirrel 
of  Barbary  has  the  head  and  forehead  more  crooked, 
the  cars  longer,  the  tail  more  bushy  than  the  Palmist ; 
he  is  more  like  a  rat  than  a  Squirrel.  The  Squirrel  of 
Barbary  has  four  white  stripes,  and  the  Palmisl  has  no 
more  than  three:  the  white  stripe  is  on  the  Palmisl'a 
backbone;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  Squirrel  of 
Barbary  on  the  same  part  of  his  body  is  brown  and  red. 
These  animals,  indeed,  have  very  nearly  the  same 
habits,  and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  common 
Squirrel.  They  are  both  of  an  elegant  form;  their 
coat  with  while  itripea  is  more  valuable  than  that  ut 
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the  Squirrel ;  their  shape  is  shorter,  their  body  lighter, 
and  their  motions  quicker.  The  Palmist,  and  the 
Squirrel  of  Barbary,  dwell  on  trees  like  the  common 
Squirrel ;  but  the  Swiss  Squirrel  lives  upon  earth, 
and,  like  the  field  mouse,  forms  a  retreat  that  the  water 
cannot  penetrate ;  he  is  also  less  docile  and  less  gentle 
than  the  two  others :  he  bites  without  mercy  (except 
he  is  lately  tamed :)  he  is  more  like  a  rat,  or  a  neld 
mouse,  than  a  Squirrel,  by  instinct  and  nature. 

THE  TAMANOIR,  THE  TAMANDUA,  AND  THS  FOUR- 
MILLIER,  OR  ANT-EATER. 

South  America  produces  three  species  of  animals, 
with  a  long  snout,  a  small  mouth,  and  no  teeth  ;  their 
tongues,  of  a  round  form,  are  remarkably  long ;  with 
which  they  catch  the  ants,  which  are  their  principal 
food.  On  coming  to  an  ant  hill,  the  animal  scratches 
it  up  with  his  claws,  and  then  protrudes  his  slender 
tongue,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  exceedingly 
long  earthworm.  It  is  covered  with  a  viscous  saliva. 
To  this  the  ants  adhere,  and,  by  retracting  it,  he  swal- 
lows thousands  of  them.  He  also  tears  up  the  nests 
of  wood-lice,  and  often  climbs  the  trees  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  of  the  wild  bees  and  their  honey.  The  first 
of  these  Ant-eaters  is  that  which  the  Brazilians  call 
Tamandua  Guacu,  or  Great  Tamandua,  to  whom  the 
French  settled  in  America  have  given  the  name  of 
Tamanoir.  The  English  call  it  the  Great  Ant-eater. 
This  animal  is  about  four  feet  in  length  from  the 
extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  his 
head  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  his  snout 
stretches  out  to  a  great  length ;  his  tail,  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  is  covered  with  rough  hair,  which  is  more 
than  a  foot  in  ength  ;  his  neck  is  short ;  his  head  nar 
row ;  his  eyes  black  and  small ;  his  ears  round  ;  his 
tongue  thin,  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  he  folds 
again  in  his  mouth,  after  he  draws  it  entirely  out.  His 
legs  are  but  one  foot  high ;  the  fore-leffs  are  a  little 
higher  and  more  slender  than  those  beliind  ;  he  has 
round  feet;  the  fore  feet  are  armed  with  four  claws, 
the  two  middle  ones  are  the  longest ;  those  behind 
have  five  claws.  The  ha«r  of  his  head  and  body  is 
black  and  white ;  this  animal  turns  his  tail  up  on  hit 
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back,  and  cofera  with  *t  liis  irhole  body,  when  he  is 
inclined  to  sleep,  or  wants  lo  shelter  him  a  ell*  from  the 
rain  ur  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  long  hair  of  hie  tail 
and  ol  his  body  is  not  round  in  all  ila  eitent ;  it  is  flat 
towards  the  end,  and  feels  like  dry  grass.  He  waves 
his  tail  frequently  and  hastily  when  he  is  irritated,  but 
it  hangs  down  when  he  la  composed,  and  he  sweeps 
the  way  with  it  aa  he  goes.  The  Tamanoir  walks  . 
slowly;  a  man  can  easily  overtake  him  in  running:  hia 
feel  seem  less  calculated  to  walk  than  to  climb,  and  lo 
fasten  roond  bodies;  and  he  holds  so  fast  a  branch  or 
stick,  that  it  is  not  posBible  to  snatch  either  from  him. 

The  second  of  these  animals  is  that  which  the  Ame- 
ricans call  Tamandua.  He  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Taraaauir ;  he  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  from  the 
extremities  of  the  snout  to  the  rump  :  his  head  is  five 
inches  long,  his  snout  crooked,  and  underneath  flat 
anil  long ;  he  has  d  tail  ten  inches  long,  without  hair  at 
the  end;  his  ears  are  erect,  and  about  an  inch  in 
length;  his  tongue  is  round,  eight  inches  long,  and 
placed  in  a  sort  of  gaiter  or  hollow  cuual  within  the 
lower  jaw;  his  legs  arc  not  above  four  inches  in 
height,  hia  feel  are  of  the  same  form,  and  have  the 
same  munber  of  claws  u  the  Tamanoir.  He  climbs 
up  and  holds  fast  a  branch,  or  a  stick,  like  [he  Tama- 
noir, and  his  march  is  ri|uully  ^lon-.  He  iloes  not  covor 
himself  with  his  tuil,  which  cannot  shelter  him,  being 
almost  bare  ;  the  hair  of  the  fure  part  is  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Tamanoir;  when  lie  sleeps  he  hides  his 
head  under  his  neck  and  his  fore  legs. 

The  third  of  these  animals  ta  that  which  the  nalu- 
ralisls  of  Guiana  call  Watiriwaou;  and  the  French 
Fourmillier,  or  Ant-eater.  He  is  still  much  smaller 
than  the  TamandiiB,  being  not  above  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  lo  the 
tail;  his  head  is  two  inches  long;  the  snout  is  not 
near  ho  long  as  that  of  the  Tamanoir,  or  Ihe  Taman- 
dua;  his  tail  is  seven  inches  in  length,  is  bent  under- 
neath, and  bare  at  the  end  :  his  tongue  is  narrow,  long, 
and  flat;  his  neck  is  almost  hare  ;  the  head  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  body;  his  eyes  placed  low,  at  a 
lillle  distance  from  the  cornerB  of  the  mouth  ;  hii  ears 
are  amolt,  and  hidden  by  the  hair;  his  legs  are  but 
three  inches  in  height;  the  fore  feet  hove  no  mor* 
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than  two  claws,  the  outward  is  much  longer  than  the 
inward  one ;  the  hind  feet  have  four  claws ;  the  halt 
of  the  body  is  about  nine  inches  long ;  he  feeb  smooth, 
his  colour  is  shining,  diversified  with  red  and  yellow: 
.his  feet  are  not  made  to  walk,  but  to  climb  up,  and  to 
take  hold  of  branches  of  trees,  on  which  he  hangs  him- 
self  by  the  extremity  of  his  tail. 

'These  three  animals,  so  different  in  size  and  propor- 
tions of  the  body,  have,  nevertheless,  many  things  in 
common,  as  to  conformation  and  their  natural  instinct. 
All  three  feed  upon  ants,  and  suck  honey  and  other 
liquid  and  viscous  substances;  they  gather  quickly 
crumbs  of  bread  a^d  small  pieces  of  meat ;  they  are 
tamed  and  domesticated  easily ;  they  can  subsist  a 
long  while  without  food ;  they  do  not  swallow  all  the 
liquor  which  they  keep  in  their  mouth,  one  part  of  it 
issues  out  of  their  nostrils ;  they  commonly  sleep  in 
the  day  time,  and  change  their  station  in  the  night; 
they  go  so  slowly,  that  a  man  may  overtake  them  easily 
whilst  running  in  open  ground.  The  savages  eat  their 
flesh,  which  has,  however,  an  unsavoury  taste. 

The  Tamanoir  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  great  fox, 
and  for  that  reason  some  travellers  call  him  the  Ame- 
rican fox :  he  is  strong  enough  to  defend  himself 
against  a  large  dog,  and  even  a  jaguar ;  when  he  is 
attacked  he  fights  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  like  the 
bear,  and  makes  use  of  his  fore  claws,  which  are  mur- 
dering weapons,  for  his  protection ;  afterwards  he  lies 
on  his  back  to  use  his  hind  legs,  and  in  thi^  situation 
he  is  almost  invincible  ;  he  fights  with  obstinacy  till  the 
last  extremity,  and  even  after  he  has  put  his  adversary 
to  death,  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a  long  while.  He  is 
covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  and  a  very  thick  skin ; 
besides,  his  fiesh  is  remarkably  hard,  and  he  seldom 
loses  his  life  in  these  engagements. 

The  Tamanoir,  the  Tamandua,  and  the  Fourmillier, 
are  natives  of  the  hottest  climates  only  of  America; 
they  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Guiana,  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Amazons,  6lc,  They  do  not  breed  in  Canada, 
nor  in  the  other  frozen  regions  of  the  New  World,  and 
do  not  belong  consequently  to  the  Ancient  Continent. 


NOOLIN   AND    PHATAOIN. 


Thehe  animals  are  eoLimonly  known  nnder  the  name 
of  Bcaly  lizards ;  but  we  reject  this  ileaomination  ;  1st, 
because  it  is  a  compuund;  2dly,  because  it  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  applied  to  botb  species;  Sdly,  because  it  is 
wrongly  iuia^ined  ;  these  animals  being  not  only  of 
Another  kind,  bul  eren  of  another  class  than  the 
lisards,  which  are  oviparous  reptiles,  while  the  Pango- 
lin fkod  the  Phatagin  are  viviparous  quadrupeds. 

All  the  lizards  are  wholly  covered,  even  under  the 
helly,  with  a  sleek  speckled  skin,  resembling  scales. 
but  the  Pangolin  and  the  Phalagin  have  no  scales 
under  their  throat,  on  the  breast,  or  ihe  belly;  the 
Phatagin,  like  the  other  quadrupeds,  has  hair  on  all 
these  under  parts  of  the  body;  ihe  Pangolin  has 
nothing  but  a  smooth  skin  without  hair.  The  scales 
with  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  these  two 
animals  are  clothed  and  covered,  do  not  slick  to  the 
skia;  (hey  are  only  jixed  and  inherent  to  it  under- 
neath ;  they  are  moveable  like  Hie  prickles  of  the  por- 
cupine. These  scales  are  to  large,  so  hard,  and  lo 
■harp,  that  they  frighten  and  diicourage  all  snimala  of 
prev;  on  collision  ihey  will  strike  fire  like  flint :  ills 
r  uiiiph  Hijunds  whilt 
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.e  but  useless  efforts 
to  devour  these  armud  animals ;  they  tread  upon  them, 
roll  them,  bul  when  they  attempt  lo  seize  (hem,  they 
are  grievously  wounded;  they  can  neither  terrify  ihem 
by  violence,  uor  bruise,  nor  smother  them  with  their 

When  the  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  contract  them- 
selves, they  do  not  lake,  as  the  hedgehog,  a  globular 
and  uniform  tigure,  ihcy  form  an  oblong  coat  of  armour: 
but  their  thick  and  lung  tail  remains  outward,  and 
encircles  their  bodies  ;  this  exterior  part,  by  which  it 
■eems  these  animals  might  otherwise  be  seized,  car- 
ries its  own  defence  ;  it  is  covered  with  scales  equally 
hard  and  sharp  with  (hose  with  which  the  body  is 
clothed,  and  as  It  is  convex  above,  and  flat  below,  in 
the  form  of  half  a  pyramid,  tile  sides  are  covered  with 
Vol..  ».— 8 
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square  scales  iblded  in  a  right  angle*  as  thick  and  m 
sharp  as  the  others,  so  that  the  tail  seems  to  be  siili 
more  strongly  armed  than  the  body,  the  under  parts  of 
which  are  unprovided  with  scales. 

The  Pangolin,  or  Short- tailed  Manis,  is  larger  than 
the  Phatagin,  or  long- tailed  kind ;  his  fore  feet  are 
covered  with  scales,  but  the  Phatagin's  feet  and  part  of 
his  fore  legs  have  none,  being  only  clothed  with  hair* 
The  Paagolin  has  also  larger  scales,  thicker,  more 
convex,  and  not  so  close  as  those  of  the  Phatagin* 
which  are  armed  with  three  sharp  points ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  scales  of  the  Pangolin  are  without  points, 
and  uniformly  sharp.  The  Phatagin  is  hairy  upon  the 
belly ;  and  the  Pangolin  has  no  hair  on  that  part  of  his 
body,  but  between  those  scales  which  cover  his  back 
some  thick  and  long  hair  issues  like  the  bristles  of  a 
hog,^  which  are  not  found  on  the  back  of  the  Phatagin. 

The  Pangolin  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
including  his  tail ;  the  tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the 
body,   though    it  appears  shorter  when   young ;    the 
scales  are  not  then  so  large  nor  so  thick,  and  of  a  pale 
colour,  which  is  deeper  when  the  Animal  is  adult ;  thev 
acquire  such  a  hardness,  that  they  resist  a  musket  ball. 
Like  the  ant-eaters,  the  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin 
live  chiefly  upon  ants ;  ihey  have  also  a  very  Jong 
tongue,  a  narrow  mouth,  and  without  apparent  teeth : 
their  body  and  their  tail  are  also  very  long,  and  the 
claws  of  their   feet  very  near  of  the   same  length  and 
the  same  form,  but  equal  in   number.     Like  the  ant- 
eater  the  Pangolin  is  also  toothless,   and  has  a  long 
cylindrical  tongue,  which  it  uses  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  animal  to  procure  the  insects  on  which  it  sub- 
sists.    When  the  Pangolin  approaches  an  ant-hill,  it 
lies  down  near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the 
place  of  its  retreat,  and  stretching  out  its  long  tongue 
among  the  ants,  keeping  it  for  some  time  immovable. 
Theae  little  creatures,  allured  by  its  shining  appear- 
ance, and  the    unctuous  substance    with    which   it  is 
smeared,  instantly  gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers ; 
and  when  the  Pangolin  supposes  that  it  has  a  sufliciency, 
it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and  swallows  them  at 
once.     This  operation  it  repeats  till  it  be  satisfied,  or 
till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be  no  longer 
tllurec   o  their  destruction.     The  ant-eaters  are  founc 
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in  America ;  the  Pangolin  and  ihc  Fhstagin  in  the  Eut 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  Negroes  call  them 
quogelo  :  they  ent  their  flesh,  which  they  reckon  a 
delicate,  wholesome  food;  th<^y  also  use  their  scales 
for  different  purposes.  TJieir  mode  of  killing  it  is  b^ 
beating  it  with  club;'.  The  Pangolin  and  the  Fhstagin 
have  nothing  forbidding  but  their  figure  ;  they  are  gen- 
tle, harmless,  and  innocent;  ihey  feed  upon  insects 
only;  they  never  run  fust,  and  can  only  escape  the 
pursuit  of  men  by  hiding  themselves  in  hnllnw  rocka, 
or  in  holes  which  they  dig  for  ihemselvea ;  they  are  two 
extraordinary  species,  not  numerous,  nor  very  useful: 
iheir  odd  form  seems  lo  place  Lhcm  as  an  intermediate 
class  betwixt  the  quadrupeds  and  the  reptilex. 

THE    ARMADILLO. 

When  a  quadruped  is  mentioned,  the  very  name 
carries  the  idea  of  an  animal  covered  with  Ijair  !  and 
yet  nature,  as  if  wiUing  to  deviate  from  this  character- 
istic uniformity,  very  frequently  astonishes  us  by  un 
common  productions.  The  quadruped  animals,  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  first  class  of  living  nature,  and 
who  are,  next  to  man,  the  moet  remarkable  beings  of 
this  world,  are  not  superior  in  every  thing,  nor  sepa- 
rnli-d  bv  constant  attribiileH.  The  first  of  (hose  charac- 
iprs,  uhich  nmsiiiutos  ilic-ir  riiinif.  i.iid  wiiirli  consists 
in  having  four  leet,  is  common  to  lizards,  Irogs,  &.c. 
which,  however,  differ  from  the  quailrupeds  in  many 
other  respects,  so  as  to  make  a  separate  class  from 
them.  The  second  general  properly,  tu  produce  young 
alive,  is  not  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  since  it  iti  common 
with  whales  and  other  fishes  of  that  class.  And  the 
third  attribute,  that  of  being  covered  with  hair,  exists 
not  in  several  species,  which  cannot  he  excluded  frora 
the  class  of  the  quadrupeds,  since,  this  characteristic 
excepted,  (hey  agree  with  them  in  all  other  respects. 

TUB  SIX-BANDED  AFtHADILLO. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Armadillo,  we  may 
reckon  several  species  ivhich-seem  in  us  really  dis- 
tinct :  in  all  of  them  the  animal  is  protected  by  a  crust 
resembling  bone;  it  covers  ihu  ht'ud  the  necli,  tlie  back. 
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the  flanks,  the  buttocks,  and  the  tail  to  the  veiy  ex* 
tremity.  This  crust  is  covered  outwardly  by  a  thin 
skin,  sleek  and  transparent :  the  only  parts  that  are 
not  sheltered  by  this  buckler,  are  the  throat,  the  breast» 
and  the  belly,  which  presents  a  white  grainy  skin,  like 
that  of  a  plucked  fowl ;  and,  in  considering  these  parta 
with  attention,  you  will  perceive  the  appearance  of 
scales  which  are  of  the  same  substance  as  the  crust. 
This  crust  is,  however,  not  of  one  piece,  like  that  of 
the  turtle ;  it  consists  of  several  parts,  joined  to  each 
other  by  as  many  membranes,  which  put'  this  armour 
in  motion.  The  number  of  these  natural  bands  does 
not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal;  for  the  young 
Armadillo  and  the  adults  have  in  the  same  species  the 
same  number.  Father  d' Abbeville  has  distinguished 
six  species  of  the  Armadillo,  but  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  number  of  bands  or 
divisions  in  the  armour  of  the  different  species.  The 
dix-banded  Armadillo  differs  from  its  fellows  in  being 
also  of  a  smaller  size,  not  larger  than  that  of  a  young 
pig,  and  in  its  tail  being  shorter. 

The  Armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmless 
animals ;  if  they  can  penetrate  into  gardens,  they  will 
eat  melons,  potatoes,  pulse,  and  roots.  Though  used 
originally  to  the  hot  climates  of  America,  they  live  in 
temperate  regions  :  I  saw  formerly  one  in  Languedoc, 
which  was  fed  at  home,  and  went  every  where  without 
doing  any  damage  or  mischief;  they  walk  quickly,  but 
they  can  neither  leap,  run,  nor  climb  up  trees  ;  so  they 
cannot  escape  by  flight :  they  have  then  no  other  re- 
source but  to  hide  themselves  in  their  holes,  or  if  they 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  subterraneous 
habitations,  they  contrive  to  dig  one  before  they  are 
overcome ;  for  the  mole  is  not  more  expert  in  digging 
the  ground.  They  are  sometimes  cayght  before  they 
are  out  of  sight,  and  they  make  then  such  a  resistance, 
that  the  tail  is  broken  without  bringing  out  the  body : 
in  order  to  take  them  without  mutilation,  the  burrow 
must  be  opened,  they  are  then  caught  without  making 
any  resistance:  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  hand 
of  their  pursuers,  they  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball, 
and  are  placea  near  the  fire,  to  force  them  to  stretch 
out  their  coat  of  mail ;  which  hard  as  it  is,  as  soon 
as  it  is  touched  by  the  finger,  the  animal  receives  sc 
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quick  an  impression,  that  he  contracts  instantaneously. 
When  they  are  in  deep  burrows,  the  method  of  forcingr 
them  out  is  to  smoke  them,  or  to  let  water  run  down 
the  hole :  the  former  process,  however,  is  not  always 
soccessfii],  as  while  his  pursuer  digs  the  animal  digs 
also,  and  so  effectually  closes  up  the  hole,  by  throwing 
up  the  earth  backwards,  that  the  smoke  is  excluded. 
Some  pretend  they  remain  under  ground  above  three 
months  without  venturing  out;  it  is  true,  that  they 
remain  in  their  holes  in  the  day-time,  and  never  go 
out  but  in  the  night  to  seek  for  their  subsistence.  The 
Armadillo  is  hunted  with  small  dogs,  who  soon  over- 
take him ;  but  he  stops  before  they  have  reached  him, 
and  contracts  himself;  in  this  condition  he  is  taken 
and  carried  off.  If  he  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  he  escapes  the  dogs  and  the  hunters,  by 
rolling  himself  up,  and  letting  himself  fall  down  like  a 
ball,  without  injury  or  prejudice  to  his  scales. 

The  Armadillo,  says  Mr.  Waterton,  is  very  common 
in  these  (the  South  American)  forests ;  he  burrows  in 
the  sand  hills  like  a  rabbit.  As  it  often  takes  a  con- 
siderable time  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole,  it  would  be 
a  long  and  laborious  business  to  attack  each  hole  iudis- 
crii]|inately  without  knowing  whether  the  animal  were 
there  or  not.  To  prevent  disappointment,  the  Indians 
carejfully  mine  the  mouih  of  the  hole,  and  put  a  short 
stick  down  it.  Now  if,  on  introducing  the  stick,  a 
number  of  moschetoes  come  out,  the  Indians  know  to 
a  certainty  that  the  Armadillo  is  in  it ;  whenever  there 
are  no  moschetoes  in  the  hole,  there  is  no  Armadillo. 

These  animals  are  fat,  and  very  prolific ;  the  female 
brings  forth,  as  it  is  reported,  four  young  ones  every 
month,  which  makes  their  species  very  numerous. 
They  are  good  to  eat,  and  are  easily  taken  with  snares 
aid  foe  them  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  marshy 
gprounds,  which  they  inhabit  in  preference.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake;  it  is  likewise  pretended,  that  they  live 
in  peace  with  these  reptiles,  which  are  often  found  in 
their  holes.  The  savages  apply  their  scales  to  different 
purposes,  and  make  of  them  baskets,  boxes,  and  other 
small  vessels  light  and  solid.  The  Armadillo  is  only 
found  in  South  America. 
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THB  PACA,  OR  SPOTTED  CAY  7, 

Is  an  animal  of  the  New  World,  who  digs'a  burrow 
like  a  rabbit,  to  which  he  has  been  compared,  though 
there  is  scarcely  any  likeness  between  these  two  ani« 
ma  Is ;  he  is  much  larger  than  the  rabbit,  and  even  than 
the  hare ;  he  has  a  round  head,  and  the  snout  short ; 
he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and  by  the  form  of  his  body,  he  la 
more  like  a  pig,  as  well  as  by  grunting,  waddling,  and 
the  manner  of  eating ;  for  he  does  not  use,  as  the  rabbit 
does,  his  fore  feet  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth ;  but 
grubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find  his  subsistence. 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  dark  brown,  or  liver-coloured ; 
but  is  lighter  oh  the  sides,  which  are  beautifully  marked 
with  lines  of  white  spots,  running  in  parallel  directions 
from  its  throat  to  its  rump  ;  those  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  are  perfectly  distinct ;  the  belly  is  white. 
Its  head  is  large ;  its  ears  short  and  naked ;  its  eyes 
full,  and  placed  high  in  its  head,  near  the  ears ;  it  has 
two  strong  yellow  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  its  mouth 
is  small ;  its  upper  lip  divided  ;  and  it  has  long  whiskers 
on  its  lips,  and  on  each  side  of  its  head,  under  the  ears. 
Its  legs  are  short,  with  four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  l^ree 
on  the  hind  foot ;  and  it  has  no  tail. 

These  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are 
found  in  damp  and  hot  places  of  South  America :  the 
flesh  is  ver30^ood  to  eat,  and  excessively  fat,  their  skin 
also  is  eaten  as  that  of  a  pig ;  the  natives  of  Brazil 
consider  the  flesh  to  be  a  great  delicacy ;  a  perpetual 
war  is  therefore  carried  on  against  these  animals. 
Hunters  find  it  very  difHcult  to  take  them  alive  ;  and 
when  they  are  surprised  in  tlieir  burrows,  which  have 
t#'o  openings,  they  defend  themselves,  and  bite  with 
great  rage  and  inveteracy.  When  pursued,  they  take 
to  the  water,  and  escape  by  diving.  If  attacked  by 
dogs,  it  defends  itself  vigorously.  Their  skin,  though 
covered  with  short  and  rough  hair,  is  valuable,  because 
it  is  spotted  on  the  sides.  These  animals  bring  forth 
young  in  abundance:  men,  and  animals  of  prey,  destroy 
a  great  quantity  of  them,  and  yet  the  species  is  still 
numerous.  They  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and 
are  found  nowhere  in  the  Old  Continent. 
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l»  an  animal  of  America,  which  ia  easily  ditti  • 
ffuished  from  all  others  bj  Iwo  singular  characlcfb : 
Die  first  U,  that  the  female  has  under  the  belly  a  large 
CHvity<  where  she  receives  and  suckles  her  yuuug  ;  the 
second  ia,  that  the  male  and  the  female  have  no  clews 
on  the  great  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  separated 
from  th«  others,  as  the  thumb  in  the  hand  of  a  man, 
whilst  the  toes  are  armed  with  crooked  claws,  ua  in 
the  feet  of  other  quadrupeds. 

The  Opossum  is  not  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
t)i«  New  World;  but  he  does  not  constantly  Jwell  in 
the  hottest  climates.  He  is  found  not  only  in  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  >|exico,  but  alxo  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and 
other  temperate  regions  of  this  continent.  It  produccM 
often,  and  a  great  number  of  young  each  time.  Most 
authors  say,  four  or  &ve  young ;  others,  six  or  seven. 
Marcgrave  affirms,  that  he  has  seen  six  young  living 
in  the  bag  of  the  female ;  they  were  about  two  inches 
in  length,  they  were  already  very  nimble,  they  went  in 
and  out  <f{  the  bag  many  limes  in  a  day  :  they  are  slill 
amaller  when  they  are  just  broaghl  forth.  Some 
tmrellera  aay,  that  they  are  not  larger  than  flie*  when 
they  go  out  of  the  uterus  into  the  bag,  and  slick  to  ihc 
paps  :  this  fuct  is  iKit  !;0  much  CAa^^eruted  as  sinnv 
people  may  imagine,  for  we  have  seen  o^'selvcs  in  an 
animal,  whose  species  is  like  that  of  (he  Opossum, 
young  ones  slicking  to  the  papa  not  larger  than  a  bean. 

The  young  Opossums  stick  to  the  paps  of  the  miulicr 
till  they  have  acquired  strength  enough,  and  a  sufficient 
growth  to  move  easily.  This  fact  is  not  doubtful,  nor 
even  particular  in  this  species  only.  Some  autliors 
pretend,  that  they  stick  to  the  paps  for  several  weeks  ; 
others  say,  that  ihey  remain  in  the  bag  only  (he  lirst 
month  after  they  go  out  of  the  womb.  One  may  open 
with  facility  this  bag,  observe,  count,  and  even  feel  the 
young  without  disturbing  them  ;  ihey  will  not  leave 
the  pap,  which  they  hold  with  their  mouth,  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  walk;  then  they  let  themselves 
fall  into  the  bag,  and  go  out,  and  seek  for  their  subsist- 
ence ■,  they  go  in  again  to  sleep,  to  suckle,  and  to  hide 
tlie^uselvcs  when  ihey  are  ter'ilieJ,  when  the  iioiher 
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flies,  and  carries  in  it  the  young :  her  belly  does  not 
seem  bigger  when  she  breeds  than  common,  for  in  the 
time  of  the  true  gestation,  it  is  scarcely  perceivable 
that  she  is  with  young. 

From  the  mere  inspection  of  the  form  of  the  feet  of 
this  animal,  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  he  walks  awkwardly* 
and  seldom  runs :  a  man  can  overtake  him  without 
hasteninff  his  steps.  He  climbs  up  trees  with  great 
facility,  hides  himself  in  the  leaves  to  catch  birds,  or 
hangs  himself  by  the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
muscular,  and  flexible  as  the  hand,  so  that  he  may 
squeeze,  and  even  incurvate  all  the  bodies  he  seizes 
upon :  he  sometimes  remains  a  long  while  in  thb  situa- 
tion,  without  motion ;  his  body  hangs  with  his  head 
downward,  when  he  silently  waits  for  his  prey ;  at 
other  times,  he  balances  himself  to  jump  from  one  tree  to 
another  like  the  monkeys  with  like  muscular  and  flexi- 
ble tails,  which  he  resembles  also  in  the  conformation 
af  the  feet.  Though  he  is  voracious  and  even  greedy  of 
olood,  which  he  sucks  with  avidity,  he  feeds  also  upon 
reptiles,  insects,  sugarcanes,  potatoes,  roots,  and  even 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  He  may  be  fed  as  a  domestic 
animal ;  he  is  neither  wild  nor  ferocious ;  he  is  easily 
tamed,  but  he  cremates  disgust  by  his  bad  smell,  stronger 
and  more  offensive  than  that  of  the  fox ;  his  figure  is 
also  forbidding ;  for,  independently  of  his  ears,  which 
resemble  those  of  an  owl,  of  his  tail,  which  resembles 
that  of  a  serpent,  and  of  his  mouth,  which  is  cleft  to 
the  very  eyes,  his  body  appears  always  very  dirty, 
because  his  hair  is  neither  smooth  nor  curled,  but  tar- 
nished, as  if  covered  with  dirt.  The  bad  smell  of  this 
inimal  resides  in  the  skin,  for  his  flesh  is  eatable.  The 
savages  hunt  this  animal  and  feed  on  his  flesh  heartily. 
It  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  that,  in  North  Carolina,  it  has 
given  rise  to  an  adage,  ihat  **  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives, 
an  Opossum  has  nineteen.'' 

The  latest  and  fullest  account  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Opossum  tribe  is  given  4)y  Dr.  Goodman, 
an  American  naturalist.  '*  The  Opossum  (says  he)  is 
very  remarkable  from  other  peculiarities,  beside  those 
which  relate  to  the  continuation  of  its  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  a  very  large  number  of  teeth  (no  less 
than  fifty),  and  its  hind  feet  are  actually  reiviered  hands, 
by  short,  fleshy,  and  opposable  thumbs,  wh.ch,  together 
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with  the  prominences  in  the  palms  of  these  poster 
hands,  enable  the  aiiimRl  to  lake  firm  hold  of  obje:Hi 
which  DO  one  would  think  could  be  thus  grasped,  ^n 
Opossum  can  cling  hy  these  feet  h«nda  to  a  smooth  b  k 
handkerchief,  or  a  silk  dress,  with  great  security,  g  d 
climb  up  by  the  same.  In  like  manner  he  can  escfiud 
by  a  skain  of  silk,  or  even  a  fewllireads. .  The  slightest 
projection  or  doubling,  of  any  material,  afTords  hin  a 
certain  mean  of  climbing  to  any  desired  height.  An- 
other curious  and  amusing  peculiaritj  \:  "-iii  — b"— ile 
tRil;  by  simply  curving  this  at  the  cxtreimt;  is- 

sum  sustains  his  weight,  and  depends  from  .'  a 

tree,  or  other  projecting  body,  and  hanging  m  mil 
security,  gathers  fruit,  or  seizes  any  prey  within  hit 
reach)  to  regain  his  position  on  the  limb,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  little  stronger  effort  with  ibe  tail, 
and  throw  his  body  upward  at  ine  Rome  time. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities  of 
the  Opossum,  tvo  may  advert  to  the  thinness  and 
DiembranouE  character  of  the  external  ears,  which  may 
remind  us  in  some  degree  of  what  has  been  heretofore 
said  relative  to  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch 
possessed  by  the  bat,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  eiipnded  integument  forming  the  ears  and  wings. 
Th«  estnmiiy  of  the  nose  of  our  animal  is  also  covered 
Ijy  a  soft,  moist,  anil  delicate  intpgunienl,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  very  sciisiliic.  On  the  sii 
rather  on  the  upper  lip,  there 
and  strong  divergent  whiskers,  or 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  iiit 
there  are  two  long  black  bristlei 
the  others,  somewhat  crisped,  or  un 
decurred  ;  while,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheet 
and  about  an  inch  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  there 
is  a  bunch  of  long,  straight  bristles  (very  similar  to 
those  of  0  hog),  six  or  eight  in  number,  projecting 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  head. 
When  the  elongated  conical  form  of  the  Opossum's 
head  is  recollected,  together  with  its  nocturnal  habits, 
we  cannot  BToid  remarking,  that  all  these  arrangements 
appear  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the  safety  of 
the  animal,  furnishing  the  means  of  directing  its  course, 
and  warning  it  of  the  presence  of  bodies  which  other- 
wiee  might  not  be  discovered  until  too  .ate. 
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The  mouth  of  the  Opossum  is  very  wide  when 
open,  yet  the  animal  does'  not  drink  by  lapping,  but  by 
suction.  The  wideness  of  the  mouth  is  rendered  very 
remarkable  when  the  female  is  approached,  while  in 
company  with  her  young.  She  then  silently  drops 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  greatest  distance  it  is  capable  of 
moving,  retracts  the  angles  of  the  lips,  and  shows  the 
whole  of  her  teeth,  which  thus  present  a  formidable 
jEirray.  She  then  utters  a  muttering  kind  of  snarl,  but 
does  not  snap,  until  the  hand,  or  other  object,  be 
brought  very  close.  If  this  be  a  stick,  or  any  hard 
or  insensible  body,  she  seldom  closes  her  mouth  on  it 
after  the  first  or  second  time,  but  maintains  the  same 
gaping  and  snarling  appearance,  even  when  it  is  thrust 
into  her  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  the  young,  if  they 
have  attained  any  size,  either  exhibit  their  signs  of 
defiance,  take  refuge  in  the  pouch  of  the  mother,  or, 
clinging  to  various  parts  of  her  body,  hide  their  faces 
amidst  her  long  hair. 

**  The  general  colour  of  the  Opossum  is  a  whitish 
gray.  From  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  the  sides,  the  gray  is  darkest,  and  this 
colour  is  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  coarse  white 
hairs,  upwards  of  three  inches  long,  with  a  ^horter, 
closer,  and  softer  hair,  which  is  white  at  base,  and  black 
for  about  half  an  inch  at  tip.  The  whole  pelage  (fur) 
is  of  a  woolly  softness,  and  the  long  white  hairs  diverg- 
ing considerably,  allow  the  back  parts  to  be  seen,  so 
as  to  give  the  general  gray  colour  already  mentioned. 
On  the  face  the  wool  is  short,  and  of  a  smoky  white 
colour ;  that  on  the  belly  is  of  the  same  character,  but 
is  longer  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs;  the  colour  is  nearly 
black  from  the  body  to  the  digits,  which  are  naked  be- 
neath. The  tail  is  thick  and  black,  for  upwards  of 
three  inches  at  base,  and  is  covered  by  small  hexagonal 
scales,  having  short  rigid  hairs  interspersed  through- 
out its  length,  which  are  but  slightly  perceptible  at  a 
little  distance.  The  Opossum  is  generally  killed  for 
the  sake  of  its  flesh  and  fat.  Its  wool  is  of  considera- 
ble length  and  fineness  during  the  winter  season,  and 
we  should  suppose,  that  in  manufactures  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  sheep*s  wool  which  is  wrought  into  coarse 
hats. 

*'  The  Opossum  is  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  do* 
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pending  for  hi»  safety  more  on  cunning  than  strength, 
Uiauioiionsarr  slow,  and  his  walk,  when  on  the  ground, 
entirely  plantigrade,  which  gives  an  appearnnce  of 
clumsiness  to  hia  movemeata.  When  on  the  brunches 
of  ireea,  he  moves  with  much  greater  ease,  anil  (vith 

Eerfect  security  from  sudden  gusts  of  wind ;  even  were 
i:3  weight  sufficient  to  break  the  liqibon  which  hereiits, 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  falling  to  the  earth,  unless 
when  on  the  iowesl  branch,  as  he  can  certainly  calchi 
and  securely  cling,  to  the  smallest  intervening  twigs, 
either  with  the  hands  or  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  This 
organ  is  always  employed  by  the  animal  while  on  the 
smaller  branches  of  trees,  as  if  to  guard  against  such 
an  occurrence,  and  it  is  very  useful  in  aiding  the  Opos- 
sum Id  collect  his  food,  by  enabling  him  to  suspend 
himself  from  a  branch  above,  while  rifling  a  bird's  nest 
of  its  eggs,  or  gatherine  fruits. 

"The  food  of  the  Opossum  varies  very  much,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  preys  upon  birds,  variims  small 
quadrupeds,  eggs,  and,  no  doubt,  occasionally  upon  in- 
sects. The  poultry  yards  are  sometimes  visilod,  and 
much  havoc  committed  by  the  Opossum,  as,  like  tlie  wea- 
sel, this  animal  is  fonder  of  cutting  the  throats  and 
tuekhig  the  blood  of  a  number  of  individnals,  than  of 
satisfying  his  hunger  by  eating  the  fieah  of  one.  Among 
the  wild  fruits,  the  persinimon  (Diospyrns  Vir^iiiiiina) 
is  a  greiil  favourile,  and  il  is  generally  after  llii*  (ruil  is 
in  perfection  thai  the  OpoMum  is  killed  by  the  country 
people  for  the  market.  At  that  season  il  is  very  fal, 
and  but  little  difference  is  to  be  perceived  between  this 
fat  and  that  of  a  young  pig.  The  (layour  of  the  flesh 
is  compared  to  that  of  a  roasting  pig;  we  have  in  seve- 
ral instanres  seen  it  refused  by  dogs  and  cats,  although 
the  Opossum  was  in  line  order,  and  but  recently  killed 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  some  accidental  circum 
stance,  but  it  was  uniformly  rejected  by  ihe^e  anijnals 
usually  not  very  nice  when  raw  flesh  is  offered. 

"The  hunting  of  the  Opossum  is  a  favourile  sporl 
with  the  countrv  people,  who  frequently  go  out  wiih 
their  dogs  at  night,  after  ihe  autumnal  frosts  have 
begun,  and  the  persimmon  fruit  is  in  its  most  delicious 
stale.  The  Opossum,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the 
approach  of  his  encniicis,  lies  perfectly  clone  to  the 
branch,  or  places  himself  snugly  in  tlie  angle  wherp 
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two  limbs  separate  from  each  other.  The  dogs,  how 
ever,  soon  announce  the  fact  of  his  presence,  by  their 
baying,  and  the  hunter,  ascending  the  tree,  discovers 
the  branch  upon  which  the  animal  is  seated,  and  begins 
to  shake  it  with  great  violence,  to  alarm,  and  cause 
him  to  relax  his  hold.  This  is  soon  effected,  and  the 
Opossum,  attempting  to  escape  to  another  limb,  is  pur- 
sued immediately,  and  the  shaking  is  renewed  with 
greater  violence,  until  at  length  the  terrified  quadruped 
allows  himself  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where  hunters, 
or  dogs,  are  prepared  to  despatch  him. 

**  Should  the  huntei',  as  frequently  happens,  be  unae* 
companied  by  dogs  when  the  Opossum  falls  to  the 
ground,  it  docs  not  immediately  make  its  escape,  but 
steals  slowly  and  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  and  then 
gathering  itself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, 
remains  as  still  as  if  dead.  Should  there  be  any  quan- 
tity of  grass  or  underwood  near  the  tree,  this  apparently 
simple  artifice  is  frequently  sufficient  to  secure  the  ani- 
mal's escape,  as  it  is  difficult  by  moonlight,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tree,  to  distinguish  it;,  and  if  the  hunter 
has  not  carefully  observed  the  spot  where  it  fell,  his 
labour  is  often  in  vain.  This  circumstance,  however, 
is  generally  attended  to,  and  the  Opossum  derives  but 
Jittle  benefit  from  his  instinctive  artifice. 

*^  After  remaining  in  this  apparently  lifeless  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  so  long  as  any  noise  indica- 
tive of  danger  can  be  heard,  the  Opossum  slowly 
unfolds  himself,  and  creeping  as  closely  as  possible 
upon  the  ground,  would  fain  sneak  off  unperceived. 
Upon  a  shout,  or  outcry,  in  any  tone,  from  his  perse- 
cutor, he  immediately  renews  his  deathlike  attitude 
and  stillness.  If  then  approached,  moved,  or  handled, 
he  is  still  seemingly  dead,  and  might  deceive  any  one 
not  accustomed  to  his  actions.  This  feigning  is  repeated 
as  frequently  as  opportunity  is  allowed  him  of  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  and  is  known  so  well  to  the  country 
folks,  as  to  have  long  since  passed  into  a.proverb:  'He 
is  playing  possum^'*  is  applied  with  great  readiness  by 
them  to  any  one  who  is  thought  to  act  deceitfully,  or 
wishes  to  appear  what  he  is  not. 

**  The  usual  haunts  of  the  Opossum  are  thick  forests, 
and  their  dens  are  generally  in  hollows  of  decayed 
trees,  where  they  pass  the  day  asleep,  and  sally  forth. 
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liiotnly  after  nigltlfill,  to  seek  food.  They  nre  occa- 
^iuiiHily  Bocn  oiil  during  dnyligh I,  especially  when  they 
hnvo  yatin^  ones  of  considerable  size,  tou  large  to  be 
carried  in  the  roaicrua!  pouch.  The  female  then  ofiTers 
a  very  siugular  appearaoce,  aa  she  toils  along  with 
twelve  or  sixteen  cubs,  nearly  of  ihe  size  of  rats,  each 
with  a  turn  of  his  tail  around  th«  root  of  the  mother'^ 
and  cliiiging  on  her  becii  and  sides  with  paws,  hands, 
and  mouth.  This  circumstance  was  thought  distinc- 
tive of  another  species,  hence  called  doraigrra,  but  is 
ei]iially  true  of  the  common  or  Virginiun  Opossum.  It 
is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the  young, 
when  the  mother  is  at  reiit,  take  refuge  in  the  pouch, 
whence  one  or  two  of  them  may  he  seen  peeping  out. 
with  an  air  of  great  comfort  «nd  aaiisfaclion.  The 
mother  in  this  condition,  or  at  any  time  in  defence  of 
her  young,  will  make  battle,  biting  with  much  keen- 
ness and  severity,  for  which  her  lung  canine  teeth  are 
well  suited. 

"If  taken  young,  the  Opossum  is  generally  tamed, 
■ml  becomes  very  fond  of  human  society,  in  a  great 
dbgree  relinquishes  its  nocturnal  hnbits,  and  grows 
troublesome  from  its  familiarity.  We  have  had  one 
thus  tamed,  which  would  follow  the  inmates  of  the 
house  with  great  assiduity,  and  complain  with  a  whtn- 


^ctiie^ 


left  a 


As 


possibility  of  dcvis 
eiTeciually  to  secure  it.  The  same 
quently  remarked  by  persons  who  have  aiti-mpled  to 
detain  them  in  captivity;  and  of  the  insiaiices  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  even  a  great  num- 
ber were  apparently  well  secured,  (hey  have  all  in  a 
short  time  enljirged  themselves,  and  been  no  more 
heard  of.  In  some  such  instances  these  animals  have 
escaped  in  the  city,  und  for  a  long  lime  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  cellars,  where  their  presence  has  never 
been  suspected,  as  during  the  day  they  remained  con- 
rt'aled.  In  this  way  it  is  very  probable  that  inony  are 
still  living  in  the  eity  of  Philadelphia,  obtaining  a  plen 
tiful  food  by  their  nightly  labours." 
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THE    HARMOSE,  OR    MURINE    OPOMUM 

Resembles  in  most  respects  the  latter  species ;  they 
are  natives  of  the  same  climate,  in  the  same  continent, 
and  are  very  much  alike  by  the  form  of  the  body,  the 
conformation  of  the  feet,  and  the  tail,  a  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  scales,  the  upper  part  only  being  hairy 
But  the  Marmose  is  smaller  than  the  common  Opossum, 
his  snout  is  still  sharper ;  the  female  has  no  bag  under 
the  belly,  she  has  only  two  loose  skins  near  the  thighs, 
between  which  the  young  place  themselves  to  stick  to 
the  paps.  When  the  young  are  brought  forth,  they  are 
not  so  large  as  small  beans;  they  then  stick  to  the  paps. 
The  brood  of  the  Marmose  is  very  numerous ;  we  have 
seen  ten  small  Marmoses,  each  sticking  to  a  pap,  and 
the  mother  had  still  four  more  paps.  It  is  probable  that 
these  animals  bring  forth  a  few  days  after  the  concep- 
tion. The  young  are  then  foetuses  only,  which  are  not 
come  to  the  fourth  part  of  their  growth. 

THE    CaYOPDLLIN,  Or    MEXICAN  OPOSSUM. 

Sats  Fernandez,  is  a  small  animal,  a  little  larger  than 
a  rat,  very  much  resembling  the  Opossum  in  the  snout, 
the  ears,  and  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  stronger 
than  that  of  a  rat;  he  makes  use  of  it  as  we  do  our 
hands;  he  has  thin  transparent  ears;  the  belly,  the  legs 
and  feet  white.  The  young,  when  they  are  frightened 
embrace  the  mother,  who  lifts  them  up  on  the  trees. 
This  species  has  been  found  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Spain. 

THE  FLYING    OPOSSUM. 

This  animal  is  found  in  New  South  Wales  :  its  hcau 
is  like  a  squirrel's,  with  cars  large  and  erect,  but  the 
fur  is  more  delicate,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  co- 
lour, mixed  with  gray,  the  under  parts  white;  on  each 
hip  is  a  tan  coloured  spot.  The  sailing  membrane  re- 
sembles the  flying  squirrel's,  but  is  broader  in  propor- 
tion;  on  the  fore  legs  it  has  five  toes,  with  a  claw  on 
each  ;  on  the  hind  ones,  four  toes,  and  a  long  thumb, 
which  enables  the  animal  to  use  it  as  a  hand  ;  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  three  out  claws  :f  the  bind  feet  are 
not  separated  like  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  XVl. 

0/  the  EUp.iant—7Vie  Rhinoctros—The  Camel  and 
DFumtdary~Tb.e  Buffalo,  the  Urus,  the  Bison,  tke 
Amet,  and  the  Zebu. 

THE    ELEPHANT. 

The  human  race  excepled,  the  Elephant  is  the  niosi 
respectable  ofanimals.  Id  size  he. surpasses  all  olber 
terrestrial  creatureti,  anil  in  UDd^rstandiag  he  is  iaferJor 
only  to  man.  Orall  the  brute  creation,  Ihe  Elephant, 
the  itog,  the  ape,  and  the  beaver,  are  most  admirable 
for  their  sagacity;  but  the  genius  of  the  dog  ia  vnly 
borrowed,  being  instructed  by  man  in  almost  every 
thing  he  knciw?  ;  the  monkey  has  only  the  appcurance 
of  wisdom,  and  ihe  beaver  is  only  aensible  with  regard 
to  hicnself,  and  those  of  his  species.  The  Elephant  is 
superior  to  them  all  three;  he  unites  all  their  most 
eminent  qualities.  The  hand  is  the  principal  organ  of 
the  monkey's  dexterity  ;  the  Elephant  with  his  trunk) 
which  serves  him  iiisieui  of  arms  and  hands,  with 
which  he  can  lifl  up,  and  seize  the  smallest,  as  well  aa 
the  liirgeat  iibjecls,  c;irrv  ihein  to  bis  iiiuuth.  pliice  them 
<m  his  back,  hold  thcmi  or  throw  them  far  oH',  has  the 
same  dexterity  as  the  monkey,  and  ut  the  same  time 
the  traclableness  of  the  dog;  he  is  like  him  Huscepiible 
of  gratitude,  capable  of  a  strong  attachment;  he  uses 
him.self  lo  man  without  reluctance,  and  submits  to  him, 
not  BO  much  by  force,  as  by  g-ood  treatment ;  he  serves 
him  with  zeal,  intelligence  and  fidelity;  in  fine,  the 
Elephant,  like  the  beaver,  loves  the  society  of  his 
equals,  and  makes  them  understand  him.  They  are 
often  seen  to  assemble  together,  disperse,  act  in  con- 
cert, and  if  they  do  not  erect  buildings,  and  do  not  work 
in  common,  it  is  perhaps,  for  want  of  room  only,  and 
tranquillity;  for  men  have  very  anciently  multiplied 
in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Elephant;  he  con- 
sequently lives  in  fear  and  anxiety,  and  is  nowhere  a 
peaceful  possessor  of  a  space  large  and  secure  enough 
to  establish  hi^  habitatinn  on  a  settled  spot.  Every 
being  in   nature  has  his  real  price,  and  relative  value; 
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to  judge  of  both  in  the  Elephant,  we  must  allow  him 
at  least  the  judgment  of  the  beaver,  the  dexterity  of 
the  monkey,  the  sentiment  of  the  dog,  and  to  add  to 
these  qualifications,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  strength, 
size,  and  longevity.  We  must  not  forget  his  arms,  or 
his  defence^  with  which  he  can  pierce  through  and 
conquer  the  lion.  We  must  observe,  that  he  shakes 
the  ground  at  every  step ;  that  with  his  trunk  he  roots 
up  trees  ;  that  with  the  strength  of  his  body  he  makes 
a  breach  in  a  wall ;  that  being  terrible  by  his  fo|rce, 
he  is  invincible  by  the  resistance  only  of  his  enormous 
mass,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  leather  which  covers 
it ;  that  he  can  carry  on  his  back  a  tower  armed  in 
war,  with  a,  number  of  men;  that  he  alone  moves 
machines,  and  carries  burthens,  which  six  horses 
cannot  move.  To  this  prodigious  strength  he  joins 
couilige,  prudence,  coolness,  and  an  exact  obedience : 
he  preserves  moderation  even  in  his  most  violent  pas- 
sion ;  he  is  more  constant  than  impetuous  in  love  ;  in 
anger  he  does  not  forget  his  friends  ;  he  never  attacks 
any  but  those  who  have  given  him  offence ;  he  remem- 
bers  favours  as  long  as  injuries :  having  no  taste  for 
flesh,  and  feeding  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  he  is  not 
naturally  an  enemy  to  other  animals ;  he  is  beloved 
by  them  all,  since  all  of  them  respect  him,  and  have 
no  cause  to  fear  him.  For  these  reasons,  men  have 
had  at  all  times  a  veneration  for  this  great,  this  flrst 
of  animals.  The  ancients  considered  the  Elephant  as 
a  prodigy,  a  miracle  of  nature  ;  they  have  much  exag- 
gerated his  natural  faculties ;  they  attribute  to  him, 
without  hesitation,  not  only  intellectual  qualities,  but 
moral  virtues. 

In  a  wild  state,  the  Elephant  is  neither  bloody  nor 
ferocious;  his  manners  are  social;  he  seldom  wanders 
alone  ;  he  commonly  walks  in  company,  the  oldest 
leads  the  herd,  the  next  in  age  drives  them,  and  forms 
the  rear ;  the  young  and  the  weak  are  in  the  middle. 
The  females  carry  their  young,  and  hold  them  close 
with  their  trunks.  They  only  observe  this  order, 
however,  in  perilous  marches,  when  they  go  to  Ued 
on  cultivated  lands  ;  they  walk  or  travel  with  less 
precaution  in  forests  and  solitary  places,  but  still 
keeping  at  such  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other, 
as  to  be  able  to  give  mutua  assistance,  and  seasonablf 
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HamlugB  ol  Junger.  Suine,  however,  straggle,  aad 
remain  behind  ihe  olhera  i  none  but  these  are  attacked 
by  hunters,  for  a  small  army  would  be  requisite  to 
assail  the  whole  herd,  and  tliey  could  uot  conquer 
without  a  great  loss  of  men;  it  is  even  dangerous  to 
do  thcni  the  Icust  injury,  they  go  straight  to  the  of- 
fender, anil,  uolwilhelaDding  the  weight  of  their  body, 
they  walk  so  fust  thai  they  liBJly  overtake  the  lighesi 
man  in  running  ;  they  pierce  him  through  with  their 
tusks,  or  seize  him  with  their  trunks,  throwhiiu  against 
a  stone,  and  tread  him  under  their  feet ;  but  it  is  only 
when  they  have  been  provoked,  that  they  become  so 
furious  and  no  implacable.  It  is  said,  that  when  tliey 
have  been  unce  attacked  by  men,  or  have  fallen  into 
a  snare,  they  never  forget  it,  and  seek  for  revenge  on 
all  occasions.  As  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smelling,  perhaps  more  perfect  than  any  other  animal, 
owing  to  the  large  eitent  of  their  nose,  they  smell  a 
man  at  a  great  distance,  and  could  easily  follow  him 
by  the  track.  These  animals  arc  fond  of  the  banks  of 
rivers,  deep  valleys,  shady  places,  and  marshy  grounds  i 
they  cannot  subsist  a  long  while  without  water,  and 
they  make  it  thick  and  .muddy  before  they  drink;  they 
often  fill  iheir  trunks  with  il,  either  to  convey  it  to  their 
mouth,  or  only  to  cool  their  nose,  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  sprinkling  it  around  them  ;  ihey  cannot  sup- 
port coKI,  anil  suffer  C'liuully  Iroiii  exceasiv.-  luai,  for, 
to  avoid  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  ihey  penetrate 
into  Ihe  thickest  forests  ;  they  also  bathe  often  in  the 
water;  the  enormous  size  of  their  bdiiy  is  rather  an 
advantage  to  them  in  swimming,  and  they  do  not  swim 
so  deep  in  tiie  water  as  other  animals;  besides,  the 
length  of  their  trunk,  which  they  erect,  and  through 
which  they  breathe,  lakes  frum  them  all  fear  of  being 
drowned. 

Their  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and 
young  brancheei  they  also  eat  fruit  and  corn,  hu* 
Ihey  have  a  dislike  to  (Icsh  and  Itsh.  When  one  of 
them  hnds  abundant  pasture,  he  calls  the  others,  and 
invites  them  to  come  and  feed  with  him.  As  they  want 
a  great  quantity  of  fodder,  they  often  change  their 
place,  and  when  they  jind  cultivated  lands,  they  make 
a  prodigious  waste;  their  bodies  being  of  an  ^or- 
mous  weight    ihcy  destroy  Irn   limes   more  with   their 
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feet  I  than  they  consume  for  their  food,  which  n^ay  be 
reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poucds 
of  grass  daily.  As  they  never  feed  but  in  great  num- 
bers, they  waste  a  large  territory  in  about  an  hour's 
time ;  for  this  reason  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  take 
great  pains  to  prevent  their  visits,  and  to  drive  them 
away,  by  making  a  great  noise,  and  great  fires ;  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  however,  the  Elephants 
often  take  possession  of  them,  driy e  away  the  cattle 
and  men,  and  sometimes  pull  down  their  cottages.  It 
is  difficult  to  frighten  them,  as  they  are  little  susceptible 
of  fear;  nothing  can  stop  them  but  fireworks,  and 
crackers  thrown  amongst  them,  the  sudden  efiect  of 
which,  often  repeated,  forces  them  sometimes  to  turn 
back.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  part  them,  for  they  com- 
monly attack  their  enemies  all  together,  proceed  un- 
concerned, or  turn  back. 

The  female  Elephant  goes  two  years  with  young ; 
when  she  is  in  that  condition  the  male  never  conjoins 
with  her.  They  only  bring  forth  a  young  one,  which 
has  teeth  as  soon  as  brought  forth ;  he  is  then  larger 
than  a  boar ;  yet  his  tusks  are  not  visible,  they  appear 
soon  after,  and  at  six  months  old  are  some  inches  in 
length  ;  at  that  age,  the  Elephant  is  larger  than  an  ox, 
and  the  tusks  continue  to  increase  till  he  is  advanced 
in  years. 

It  is  very  easy  to  tame  the  Elephant.  As  he  is 
the  strongest  and  most  rational  of  animals,  he  is  more 
serviceable  than  any  of  them ;  but  he  was  formerly 
supposed  to  fee]  his  servile  condition,  and  never  to 
couple  in  a  domestic  state.  This,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  domestic  Elephant  but  has 
been  wild  before  ;  and  the  manner  of  taking,  taming, 
and  bringing  them  into  submission,  deserves  particular 
attention.  In  the  middle  of  forests,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  places  which  they  frequent,  a  large  space  is 
chosen,  and  encircled  with  palisadoes  ;  the  strongest 
trees  of  the  forest  serve  instead  of  stakes,  to  which 
cross  pieces  of  timber  are  fastened,  which  support  the 
other  stakes ;  a  man  may  easily  pass  through  this 
palisado ;  there  is  another  great  opening,  through 
which  the  Elephant  may  go  in,  with  a  trap  hanging 
over  it,  or  a  gate,  which  is  shut  behind  him :  to  bring 
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him  la  that  enclosure,  he  must  be  enticed  by  a  tame 
female  ready  to  lake  the  male ;  nnJ  when  her  leader 
thinkB  she  is  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges  her  to 
"  Tate  by  her  cries  ihe  condition  she  i: 


ind  begins  his  march  to  join 
and  then,  and  arrives  first 
!  Ike  male,  following  her 
egate.    " 


her ;  she  repeats  her  call  n 
to  the  first  enclosure,  wh 
track,  enters  through  the  s         ^ 

ceives  himself  shut  i)p,  his  ardour  vanishes,  and  when  he 
discovers  the  hunters,  he  becomes  furious  ;  they  throw 
at  him  ropes  with  a  running  knot  to  stop  him ;  they 
fetter  his  legs  and  his  trunk,  they  bring  two  or  three 
tame  Eluphants,  led  by  dexterous  men,  and  try  to  tie 
them  with  ihe  wild  Elephant,  and  at  last,  by  dint  of 
dexterity,  strength,  terror,  and  caresses,  they  succeed 
in  laming  him  in  a  few  days. 

The  Elephant,  once  lamed,  becomes  ihe  most  tracta- 
ble and  the  most  submissive  of  all  animals;  he  con- 
ceives an  affection  for  his  lender,  he  caresses  him,  and 
seems  to  guess  whatever  can  please  hirn :  in  a  little 
time  ho  understands  ihe  sign>i,  mid  even  the  expression 
of  sounds  ;  he  distinguishes  the  lone  of  comninnd,  that 
of  anger  or  good  nature,  and  acts  accordiuj^ly :  he 
never  mistakes  the  words  of  hia  master;  he  receiret 
his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with  pnidene* 
nnil  eagerness,  ivilhoul  precipilalioil ;  for  his  moliona 
ure  always  [iiensiircd,  mid  his  character  id-Hi's  to  par- 
licipsle  of  the  gravity  of  his  body  ;  he  is  easily  taught 
to  bend  the  knee  to  assist  those  who  will  rido  on  his 
back;  he  caresses  his  friends  with  Ms  trunk,  and 
salutes  with  il  the  persona  he  is  directed  to  lake  notice 
of:  he  makes  use  of  it  to  lift  burdens,  and  helps  to 
0  being  clollied,  and 


trappin, 


I  delight  i 


gs;h 


a  golden  harness 
ly  put  to  llic  tract 
ision :  he  draws  i 
'.B  of  dislike,  pro 
ble 


:  of 


ignificent 

ily,  without 
s  not 
ind  provided  his 
drivpr  seems  to  be  thankful  for  the  spontaneous  exer- 
tion of  his  strength.  His  lender  is  mounted  on  his 
neck,  and  makes  use  of  an  iron  rod  crooked  at  the  eud 
with  which  he  strikes  him  genilv  on  the  head  lo  make 
him  turn  or  increase  his  pace  :  Ei'ui  oAen  a  word  is  suf- 
linienti  especially  if  -le  hiis  had  lii"o  lo  make  himself 
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well  acquainted  with  his  leader,  and  has  a  confidence 
in  him ;  his  attachment  is  sometimes  so  strong  and  so 
lasting,  and  his  affection  so  great,  that  commonly  he 
refuses  to  serve  under  any  other  person,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having  in  anger  killed 
his  governor. 

The  species  f  the  Elephant  is  numerous,  though 
they  bring  forth  but  one  young  once  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  the  shorter  the  life  of  animals  is,  the  more  they 
multiply :  in  the  Elephant,  the  length  of  his  life  com- 
pensates the  small  number;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  that  he  lives  two  hundred  years,  and 
that  he  begets  when  he  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  each  couple  brings  forth  forty  young  in  that 
space  of  time;  besides,  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
other  animals,  and  little  even  from  men,  who  take  them 
with  great  difficulty,  the  species  has  not  decreased, 
and  is  generally  dispersed  in  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  made  use  of  Ele 
phants  in  war.  Amongst  those  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  European  military  discipline,  they  were  the 
best  troop  of  their  armies  ;  and  as  long  as  battles 
were  decided  by  mere  weapons,  they  commonly  van- 
quished :  yet  we  see  in  history,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  themselves  soon  to  those  monsters  of 
war;  they  opened  their  ranks  to  let  them  go  through; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but  threw  all 
their  darts  against  their  leaders,  who  were  forced  to 
surrender,  and  to  calm  the  Elephants  when  separated 
from  their  troops ;  and  now  that  fire  is  become  the 
element  of  war,  and  the  principal  instrument  of  death, 
the  Elephants,  who  are  afraid  of  the  noise  and  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  would  be  rather  an  incumbrance  in 
battle  and  more  dangerous  than  useful. 

In  those  regions,  however,  where  our  cannons  and 
murdering  arts  are  yet  scarcely  known,  they  fight  still 
with  Elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
Malabar,  they  do  not  make  use  of  horses,  and  all  those 
who  do  not  fight  on  foot  are  mounted  upon  Elephants 
In  Tonquin,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  the  kfng,  and  all  the 
grandees,  ne  '^er  ride  but  upon  Elej)hants :  on  festival 
days  they  ai  i  preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  animals  richly  caparisoned,  and  covered 
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wilb  ihe  richest  slufis.  On  comparing  the  reiatiooH  of 
travellers  and  historians,  il  appears  tbal  the  Elejihanti 
«re  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  Asik;  they  are 
ihere  also  leas  mistrustful,  not  so  wild,  and,  as  if  (hej 
knew  the  unskilfulness  and  the  little  power  of  the  men 
wiih  whom  they  have  lo  deal  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
CDoic  every  day  without  fear  to  their  habitations. 

In  general,  the  Elephants  of  Asia  are  of  a  larger  site, 
anil  superior  in  strength  to  those  oi  Africa;  in  par 
ticular,  those  of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in  courage  and 
sagacity  all  those  of  Asia  :  probably  they  owe  these 
tjualifiralionB  to  their  education,  more  improved  in 
Ceylon  than  any  where  else.  They  differ  also  in  other 
particulars,  so  as  to  constitute  ihem  a  different  species. 
"  His  head  (nays  Mr.  Bennett)  is  more  oblong,  and  his 
forehead  presents  in  the  cenlre  a  deep  concavity  be- 
tween two  lateral  and  rounded  eteraiions;  that  of  the 
African  being  round  and  conrex  in  all  its  parts.  The 
teeth  of  the  former  are  composed  of  transverse  vertical 
lamins  of  equal  breadth,  while  those  of  the  latter  form 
rhuinboidal  or  lozcnge-shaped  divisions.  The  ears  of 
the  Asiatic  are  slao  smaller,  and  descend  no  lower  ihaa 
his  neck,  and  he  exhibits  four  distinct  toes  on  his  hind 
(eel;  the  African,  on  the  contrary,  is  furnished  with 
ears  of  much  greater  size,  descending  to  his  legs,  and 
no   more   than   three  toes   are  visible  on   liis   posterior 

The  Elephants  of  the  Indies  easily  carry  burdens  of 
three  or  four  thousand  weight;  the  sniallesl,  that  is, 
those  of  Africa,  lift  up  freely  witb  their  trunk:'  burdens 
of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  place  iheui  on  their 
shoulders  ;  ihcy  lake  in  this  trunk  a  great  quaniity  of 
water,  which  they  throw  out  around  ihem  ut  «ev£-n  or 
eight  feet  distance;  they  can  carry  burdens  iif  more 
than  a  thousand  weight  upon  their  tusks;  with  iheir 
trunk  they  break  branches  of  tree!;,  and  with  llieir  tusks 
.   One  may  judge  of  their  strength 
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they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thiriy-five  or  forty 
leagues.  They  are  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  may 
be  followed  very  near  on  the  track,  for  the  traces  which 
they  leave  on  the  ground  are  not  equivocal ;  and  on  the 
ground  where  the  steps  of  their  feet  are  marked,  they 
are  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  Elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he  lives  a  long 
while  even  in  captivity.  Some  authors  have  writteii, 
that  he  lives  four  or  five  hundred  years ;  others,  two 
or  three  hundred  ;  and  the  most  credible,  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Whatever  care,  however,  is  taken  of  the  Ele- 
phant, he  does  not  live  long  in  temperate  countries, 
and. still  less  in  cold  climates.  The  Elephant  which 
the  king  of  Portugal  sent  to  Louis  XIY.  in  1668,  and 
which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  died  in  his  seven* 
teenth,  in  January,  1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years 
in  the  menagerie  of  Versailles,  where  he  was  treated 
with  care  and  tenderness,  and  fed  with  profusion :  he 
had  every  day  four  pounds  of  bread,  twelve  pints  ol 
wine,  two  buckets  of  porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds 
of  bread,  two  buckets  of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without 
reckoning  what  was  given  to  him  by  visiters ;  he  had, 
besides,  every  day  one  sheaf  of  corn  to  amuse  himself; 
for,  after  he  had  eaten  the  corn  ears,  he  made  a  kind 
of  whip  of  straw,  and  used  it  to  drive  away  the  flies; 
he  delighted  in  breaking  the  straw  in  small  bits,  which 
he  did  with  great  dexterity  with  his  trunk ;  and,  as 
he  was  led  to  walk  daily,  he  plucked  the  grass  and 
ate  it. 

The  common  colour  of  the  Elephant  is  ash-gray,  or 
blackish.  The  white  are  extremely  scarce;  some  have 
been  seen  at  different  times  in  the  Indies,  where  also 
some  are  found  of  a  reddish  colour. 

The  Elephant  has  very  small  eyes,  comparatively 
with  his  enormous  size,  but  they  are  sensible  and 
lively  :  and  what  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  ani- 
mals is  their  pathetic,  sentimental  expression.  He 
seems  to  reflect,  to  think,  and  to  deliberate;  and  never 
acts  till  he  has  examined  and  observed  several  times, 
without  passion  or  precipitation,  the  signs  which  he  is 
to  obey.  Dogs,  the  eyes  of  which  have  much  expres- 
sion, are  animals  too  lively  to  distinguish  their  succes- 
sive sensations  ;  but  as  the  Elephant  is  naturally  gravo 
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ud  sedale,  one  may  read  in  his  eyes  the  order  and 
ouiward  appearaac^  of  hia  interior  affections. 

He  has  a  quick  hearing,  aod  this  organ  ia  outwardly 
like  that  or  smelling,  mure  marked  in  the  Elephant  than 
in  Buy  other  auiinat;  his  ears  are  very  large,  even  in 
proportion  to  his  body;  ihey  are  Hut,  and  close  lo  the 
ne&d,  like  those  of  a  man  ;  they  commonly  hang  down, 
but  he  raises  them  up,  and  moves  them  with  great 
facility  i  he  makes  uae  of  ihem  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and 
to  cover  them  against  ihe  inconTeniency  of  dual  and 
flies.  He  delighta  in  the  sound  of  instruments,  and 
seems  lo  like  music ;  he  soon  learns  lo  beat  time,  and 
to  move  accordingly  :  be  seems  animated  by  the  beat  of 
the  drum  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  ;  he  has  an  exqui- 
site smell,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  nil 
sorts,  and  of  fragraui  flowers ;  he  selects  them  one  after 
another,  and  makes  nosegays,  which  he<smells  with 
eagerness,  and  then  carries  them  lo  his  mouth  as  if  he 
intended  to  taste  (hem. 

UiB  sense  of  feeling  centres  in  his  trunk  ;  but  it  is 
as  deli>-.ate  and  m  distinct  in  that  surt  of  hand  as  in  that 
of  man:  this  Lrunk,  composed  of  membranes,  nerves, 
and  muscles,  is,  al  the  same  time,  a  member  capable 
of  motion,  and  an  organ  of  sense  i  the  animal  can  not 
only  move  and  bend  it,  but  he  can  shorteui  lengthen, 
and  lurn  it  all  ways.  The  extremity  of  this  trunk  ter- 
miiiiiies  by  an  edgi-,  which  proji-ct*  iibove  like  a  fin- 
ger ;  it  is  with  ihia  sort  of  linger  that  the  Elephant  dues 
■fl ;    he    picks  up  from   the 
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Bhort  and  so  small,  that  he  seemi^  to  have  none ;  thm 
skin  is  hard,  thick,  and  callous.  All  these  peculiarities 
are  remarkable,  as  all  of  them  are  exhibited  in  large  ; 
and  they  are  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  most  of 
their  deformities  have  no  other  example  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  no  other  animal  having  either  the  head,  the  feet, 
the  nose,  the  ears,  or  the  tusks,  made  or  placed  like 
those  of  the  Elephant. 

The  Elephant  is  yet  singular  in  the  conformation  of 
the  feet  and  the  texture  of  the  skin.  He  is  not  clothed 
with  hair  like  other  quadrupeds ;  his  skin  is  bare;  some 
bristles  issue  out  of  the  chops ;  they  are  very  thin  on 
the  body,  and  thicker  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  within  the  ears,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs. 
The  epidermis,  or  outside  skin,  hard  and  c^illous,  has 
two  sorts  pf  wrinkles,  some  hollow,  others  prominent 
In  man,  and  other  animals,  the  epidermis  sticks  every 
where  close  to  the  skin.  In  the  Elephant,  it  is  only 
fastened  by  some  points,  like  two  quilted  stufia  one 
above  the  other.  This  epidermis  is  naturally  dry,  and 
soon  acquires  three  or  four  lines  of  thickness,  by  the 
crusts  which  are  generated  one  above  the  other  drying 
up.  It  is  this  thickness  of  the  epidermis  which  pro- 
duces the  elephantiasis,  or  dry  leprosy,  to  which  man, 
whose  skin  is  bare,  like  that  of  the  Elephant,  is  some- 
times subject.  This  distemper  is  very  common  to 
Elephants  ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  take  care  to 
rub  them  often  with  oil,  and  to  preserve  the  skin  sup- 
ple by  frequent  bathing.  It  is  rather  tender  where  it 
is  not  callous;  and  the  Elephant  is  so  fearful  of  the 
sting  of  the  flies,  that  he  not  only  employs  his  natural 
motions,  but  even  the  resources  of  his  intelligence,  to 
^ct  rid  of  them ;  he  makes  use  of  his  tail,  of  his  cars, 
of  his  trunk,  to  strike  them  ;  he  contracts  his  skin  wher- 
ever he  can,  and  squeezes  them  to  death  betwixt  his 
wriagles.  His  skin  is  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice 
stontH,  and  afterwards  pouring  on  it  perfumed  oil  and 
colours.  The  conformation  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  also 
singular,  and  diflecent  in  the  Elephant  from  that  of 
other  animals ;  the  fore-legs  stem  to  be  higher  than 
those  behind,  yet  the  hind-legs  are  the  longest ;  they 
are  not  bent  like  the  hind-legs  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the 
thighs  of  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
buttocks ;  their  knee  is  very  near  the  belly,  and  the 
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fitot »?  ligh  Mid  SO  Inng,  thnl  it  seems  to  make  a  great 
p.irl  of  the  leg.  In  the  Elephant,  od  the  contrary,  (his 
part  is  rery  short,  and  touches  the  ground  ;  he  has  the 
knee,  like  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  uo;  near  the 
belly.  This  foot,  so  nhort  and  so  small,  is  divided  into 
Sve  loes,  which  are  all  covered  with  a  skin,  none  a|i- 
pearing  outwardly;  one  sees  only  a  sort  of  clawe,  ihe 
EFimber  of  which  varies,  though  that  of  the  toes  is  con- 
aiant ;  for  he  has  always  five  to  each  foot,  and  com- 
monly also  five  claws ;  but  sometimes  he  has  no  more 
than  lour,  or  even  three  ;  and,  in  this  case,  they  do  not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  extremity  of  the  lingers. 

The  ears  of  the  Elephant  are  very  long;  hts  tail  is 
not  longer  than  the  ear ;  it  is  commonly  near  three  feet 
in  length  ;  it  is  rather  chin,  sharp,  and  garnished  at  the 
extremity  with  a  lufl  of  large,  black,  shining,  and  solid 
bristles  which  are  b»  large  and  aa  strong  as  wire;  and  a 
man  cannot  break  ihem  with  his  hands,  as  they  are 
elastic  and  pliant.  This  lufl  of  hair  is  an  ornament 
which  the  Negro  women  are  particularly  fond  of;  and 
they  attribute  lo  it  some  particular  virtue,  according  to 
their  superstitious  notions  :  an  Elephant's  tail  is  some- 
times sold  for  two  or  three  slaves ;  and  the  Negroes 
often  hamrd  their  lives  to  cut  and  snatch  it  from  the 
living  animal. 

The  largest  Elephant?  of  the  Indies,  and  the  eastrrn 
coiisl  of  Africa,  are  iVuiricen  feot  hidi;  the  BmallesI, 
which  are  found  in  Senegal,  and  in  the  other  western 
parts  of  Africa,  are  not  above  tenor  eleven  feet;  and 
those  which  have  been  brought  young  into  Europe, 
were  not  so  high.  That  at  the  meiuigerie  at  Versailles, 
which  came  from  Congo,  was  but  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high  in  his  seventeenth  year.  During  thirteen  years 
that  he  lived  in  France,  he  did  not  grow  above  a  foot ; 
su  thai  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he  was  sent,  he  was 
only  six  feel^and  a  half  high- 

In  order  lo  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  nature  and 
intelligence  of  Ibis  singular  animal,  we  shall  insert  here 
some  particulars  communicated  by  the  Miirquis  of 
Montmirail.  The  Indians  make  use  of  the  Elephant 
to  carry  artillery  over  mountains ;  and  it  is  then,  that 
he  gives  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  intelligence.  He 
acts  in  the  following  manner  : — When  the  oxen  yoked 
two  aad  two,  endeavour  to  draw  up  the  mountain  the 
Vol.  II.— 10" 
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piece  of  artillery,  the  Elephant  pushes  the  brec  th  of 
the  gun  with  his  forehead  ;  and  at  ev^ery  effort  that  he 
makes,  he  supports  the  carriage  with  his  knee,  which 
he  places  near  the  wheel;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  under- 
stood  what  was  said  to  him.  When  his  leader  employs 
him  in  some  hard  labour,  he  explains  what  is  his  work, 
and  the  reasons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to  obey 
If  the  Elephant  shows  an  aversion  to  comply,  the  ear* 
nac  (so  his  leader  is  called)  promises  to  give  him  ar- 
rack, or  something  he  likes ;  then  the  animal  agrees  to 
every  thing  proposed  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  forfeit  his 
word  ;  more  than  one  cornac  has  been  the  victim  of 
his  deception.  An  instance  of  this  happened  in  the 
Dcccan,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded ;  and,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  exactly  true.  An  Ele- 
phant had  been  revenged  of  his  cornac  by  killing  him. 
His  wife,  witness  of  this  catastrophe,  took  her  two  chil- 
dren and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  still 
furious ;  telling  him,  Since  thou  hast  killed  my  husband^ 
take  also  my  life,  and  that  of  my  children.  The  Ele- 
phant stopped  short,  grew  calm,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
moved  with  regret  and  compassion,  look  with  his  ti-unk 
the  largest  of  the  two  children,  placed  it  on  his  neck* 
adopted  him  for  his  cornac,  and  would  have  no  other 
leader. 

If  the  Elephant  is  vindictive,  he  is  no  less  grateful. 
A  soldier  of  Pondicherry,  who  commonly  carried  to 
one  of  these  animals  a  certain  measure  of  arrack  every 
time  that  he  received  his  pay,  having  one  day  drank 
more  than  common,  and  seeing  himself  pursued  by  the 
guard,  who  threatened  to  conduct  him  to  prison,  took 
refuge  under  the  Elephant,  and  slept  there.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  guard  attempted  to  draw  him  out  from 
this  asylum ;  the  Elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk. 
The  next  day  the  soldier,  become  sober,  was  struck 
with  terror  to  lie  under  an  animal  of  th^p  enormous 
bulk.  The  Elephant,  who,  no  doubt,  perceived  his  con- 
sternation, caressed  him  with  his  trunk,  to  remove 
his  fears,  and  made  him  understand  that  he  might  de- 
part freely. 

The  Elephant  falls  sometimes  into  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
which  deprives  him  of  his  tractableness,  and  makes 
him  extremely  formidable.  This  commonly  happens 
at  the  season  when  the  male  is  desirous  of  the  female 
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He  M  commonly  killed  on  the  first  Bymploms  of  m»d- 
nes8,  for  fear  ol'  mischief.*  Soiuetimes  ho  is  lied  with 
heavy  chaina,  in  hopts  that  he  will  come  to  hiitiself ; 
but  when  he  ie  in  his  natural  stale,  the  most  acute 
paius  cannot  eagagp.  him  to  do  anv  harm  to  persons 
who  have  not  ufiended  him.  An'  ElephaDl,  furious 
with  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  bI 
Hambour,  ran  through  the  fields,  and  cried  oul  in  a 
most  hideous  munncr.  A  soldier,  who,  notwilhstand- 
inji;  the  warning  of  his  companions,  could  not  fly, 
perhaps  because  he  was  wounded,  remained  in  his 
way;  the  Rlephani  was  afraid  to  iramplfe  him  under 
his  feet,  took  him  with  his  truak,  placed  him  gently 
on  one  side  of  the  ruad,  and  continued  his  march. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  alsc 
communicated  lo  us  some  facts  which  they  hate  learned 
from  those  who  governed  the  Ktephant  at  tho  mena- 
gerie of  Versailles  ;  and  these  facts  seem  to  deserve  a 
place.  "The  Elephant  seemed  to  discern  when  any 
person  made  a  fool  of  him;  and  he  remembered  the 
affront  to  be  revenged  of  it  the  first  opportunily- 
Having  been  balked  by  a  man,  who  feigned  lo  throw 
something  into  his  mouth,  he  struck  bioi  with  hJs  trunk, 
•nd  broke  two  of  his  ribs ;  afterwards  he  tranipleij  him 
under  his  feet,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs ;  and  having 
kneeled  down,  he  trit-d  ti)  thrust  his  ii.sk.s  ii.li,  the 
man's  belly,  which,  hnwever,  went  iiitu  ilic  gruiiiid  on 
both  sides  of  the  thigh,  which  w^is  not  wounded.  He 
bruised  another  man,  by  squeezing  him  against  the 
wall,  for  a  similar  mockery.  A  painter  was  desirous 
to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary  attitude,  whirh  was, 
to  keep  his  trunk  creel,  and  the  mouth  open.  The 
servant  of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in  that 
attitude,  threw  fruits  into  his  mouth;  but  afterwards 
he  deceived  him,  which  provoked  his  indignniliin  ; 
and.  as  if  he  hail  known  that  the  cause  of  this  decep- 
tion was  the  painter's  desire  of  having  him  drawn,  he 
was  revenged  tin  the  muster,  by  throwing  with  his 
trunk  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  spoiled^  tha 
paper  intended  fur  his  design." 

He  made  less  use  of  his  strength  than  of  his  dex- 
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tcrity,  which  was  such,  that  he  untied,  with  gremt 
facility,  a  double  leather  string  which  fastened  his  legt 
will)  his  mouth  untying  it  from  the  buckle's  tong,  and 
after  this  buckle  had  a  small  string  twisted  around  it* 
with  divers  knots,  he  untied  them  all  without  breaking 
any  thing.  One  night,  that  he  had  thus  disentangled 
himself  from  his  leather  strings,  he  broke  open,  so 
dexterously,  the  door  of  his  lodge,  that  his  gorernor 
was  not  waked  by  the  noise.  He  went  thence  into 
divers  yard^  of  the  menagerie,  breaking  open  the  doors 
.that  were  shut,  and  pulling  down  the  stone  work,  when 
the  passage  was  too  narrow  for  him  ;  and  thus  he  went 
into  the  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  ran  away  to  hide  tnemselres 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  park.  In  fine,  to  omit 
nothing  of  what  may  contribute  to  make  all  the  natural 
faculties  of  this  animal  perfectly  known,  as  well  as  his 
acquired  knowledge,  we  shall  add  some  facts,  extracted 
from  the  most  credible  authors. 

Of  five  Elephants  (says  Tavernier),  which  hunters 
had  taken,  three  escaped,  although  their  bodies  and 
their  legs  were  fastened  with  chains  and  ropes.  These 
men  told  us  a  very  surprising  circumstance,  if  we  can 
believe  it,  which  is,  that  when  once  these  Elephants 
have  been  caught,  and  eluded  the  snares  of  their  ad- 
versaries, if  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  woods, 
they  are  mistrustful,  and  break  with  their  trunk  a  large 
branch,  with  which  they  sound  the  ground  before  they 
put  their  foot  upon  it,  to  discover  if  there  are  any  holer 
on  their  passage,  not  to  be  caught  a  second  lime ; 
which  made  the  hunters,  who  related  this  singularity, 
despair  of  catching  again  the  three  Elephants  who 
had  escaped.  We  saw  the  other  two  which  they  had 
caught;  each  of  them  was  betwixt  two  tame  Elephants; 
and  around  the  wild  Elephants  were  six  men,  holding 
spears.  They  spoke  to  these  animals  in  presenting 
them  something  to  eat,  and  telling  them,  in  their  lan- 
guage, Take  thisy  and  eat  it.  They  had  small  bundles 
of  hay,  bits  (»f  black  sugar,  or  rice  boiled  in  water,  with 
pepper.  When  the  wild  Elephant  refused  to  do  what 
lie  was  ordered,  the  men  commanded  the  tame  Ele 
pilaris  to  heat  him,  which  they  did  immediately;  one 
striking  his  forehead  with  his ;  and  when  he  seemea* 
to  ail)  at  revenge  against  his  aggressor  another  strurk 
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slender  ;  the  body  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  long 
shaggy  hair ;  the  horns  are  short,  rounded,  and  point* 
ing  outwards ;  and  on  t^e  shoulders  is  a  high  protube- 
rance, which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Bison.  This 
hunch  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 
These  animals  are  so  ferocious,  that  tney  cannot  be 
safely  {Jtirsued,  except  in  forests,  where  there  are  trees 
large  enough  to  conceal  the  hunters :  they  are,  there- 
fore,  generally  taken  in  pitfalls  covered  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  grass,  where  they  are  easily  overcome  and 
slain.  They  commonly  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening;  and  reposing 
during  the  sultry  part  of  the  *  day  on  the  shady  banks 
of  rivulets  or  streams  of  water.  Sometimes  they  leare 
so  deep  an  impression  of  their  feet  on  the  moist  sand, 
as  to  be  thus  traced  and  shot  by  the  Indians ;  but  on 
these  occasions,  the  utmost  precaution  is  requisite; 
since  their  sense  of  smelling  is  extremely  acute,  and 
when  slightly  wounded,  they  become  perfectly  infuri- 
ate, and  certain  death  awaits  the  assailant.  Yet,  not* 
withstanding  their  wildness  in  a  state  of  nature,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  domesticated 
without  much  difficulty,  and  their  immense  strength 
would  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  mankind* 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  America,  and  it  has 
fully  succeeded.  There  is  something  affecting  in  the 
fondness  of  the  young  Bison  for  its  dam.  If  the  mo- 
ther be  killed,  the  calf,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape, 
follows  the  hunter  who  is  carrying  away  the  remains 
of  its  parent,  and  manifests  strong  signs  of  sorrow. 

THE    ARNEE. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts 
of  India  north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the 
cattle  tribe  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered ;  it  be- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  horns* 
which  are  full  two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semi- 
lunar, flattened,  and  annularlv  wrinkled,  with  smooth, 
round,  approaching  points.  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen 
within  the  European  settlements,  but  a  very  young  one 
was  picked  up  alive  in  the  Ganges,  some  years  ago, 
which  was  as  big  as  an  immensely  large  bullock,  and 
weighed  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  A  British  officer 
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liim  ;  so  thai  the  poor  wild  Elephant  percei\  rd  L«  b«^ 
nuihiri^  to  lio,  but  to  obey. 

I  have  i.bserred  several  times  (says  Edward  Terrjr), 
that  the  Elcphunt  does  many  things  which  are  rather 
an  indication  of  humtin  rcasunine,  than  a  simple,  natu- 
r«I  instinct.  He  iloea  whatever  his  master  commacda 
him.  If  he  nrders  him  to  frighten  any  person,  he  ad- 
vanr"*)  towards  hira  with  the  same  fury  aa  if  he  would 
tear  him  to  pieces ;  and  when  he  cornea  near  hint,  be 
■tops  short,  without  doing  him  any  harm.  If  the  mas- 
ter wishes  to  afTronl  another,  he  speaks  to  the  Elephant, 
who  takes  with  his  trunk  dirty  water,  and  throws  it  at 
his  face.  The  Mogul  has  Elephants  for  the  execution 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  If  their  leader  bids 
them  to  dispatch  these  wretches  soon,  they  tear  them 
to  pieces  in  a  moment  with  their  feet :  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  commands  them  to  make  these  criminals  langtiish, 
they  break  their  bones  one  after  another,  and  make 
them  sulfer  torments  as  cruel  as  those  of  the  wheel. 


THE  RUIN0CEBD9. 


After  the  elephant  the-  Rhinoceros  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  quadrupeds.  He  is  at  least  twelve  feel 
m  length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  tail ; 


.■en  feci 


e  of 


his  body  is  very  nearenual  to  bis  iuDgih;  he 
fore  like  the  elephant  in  bulk  ;  and  if  he  appears  much 
smaller,  it  is  because  his  legs  are  much  shorter  in  pro- 
portion  to  those  of  the  elephant ;  but  he  differs  widely 
from  that  sagacious  animal,  in  his  natural  faculties,  and 
his  intelligence;  having  received  from  Nature  merely 
what  she  grants  in  commitn  to  all  animals  ;  dt'prived 
of  all  feeling  in  the  skin,  having  no  organ  answering 
the  purpose  of  hands,  nor  distinct  for  the  sense  of 
feeling,  he  has  nothing  instead  of  a  trunk,  but  a  move- 
able upper  lip,  in  which  centres  all  his  deslprity.  He 
ia  superior  to  other  animals  only  in  (Strength,  size,  and 
the  offensive  weapon  which  he  carries  upon  his  nose, 
and  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  This  weapon  is  a  very 
hard  horn,  solid  throughout,  and  placed  more  advan 
ageously  than  the  horns  of  ri  '  ' 
only  protect  the  superior  pari 
whilst  the  horn  of  the  Rhi 
10" 
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but  when  they  cann>t  reach  such  places  of  ahdiir, 
aiid  are  involved  in  falls  of  snow,  they  place  their  beads 
near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  downward  towmda 
the  ground.  In  this  situation  they  will  remain  for 
several  days,  and  hunger  will  sometimes  compel  them 
to  gnaw  each  other's  wool.  They  yield  from  two  to  aiz 
quarts  of  mJk  a  day.  Their  wool  is  not  shorn,  bat 
loosens  of  itself  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  then  atrip* 
pedoffat  once  like  a  skin. 

in  warm  climates,  some  are  covered  with  wool* 
others  with  hair,  and  a  third  kind  with  hair  mixed 
with  wool.  The  first  kind  of  Sheep  of  those  countries 
is  that  commonly  called  the  Barbary  or  Arabian  Sheepi 
which  entirely  resembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in 
the  tail,  which  is  very  much  loaded  with  fat,  is  often 
more  than  a  foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  As  for  external  appearance,  this  Sheep  has 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  tail,  which  he  carries  as  if 
a  pillow  was  fastened  to  his  hinder  parts.  Among  this 
kind  of  broad-tailed  Sheep,  there  are  some  whose  tails 
are  so  long  and  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged 
to  fasten  a  small  board  with  wheels,  in  order  to  sap- 
port  them  as  they  walk  along.  This  tail,  which  is  a 
substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  is  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  In  the  Levant,  these  Sheep  are  clothed 
with  a  very  fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries,  as 
Madagascar  and  India,  they  are  clothed  with  hair.  The 
superabundance  of  fat,  which  in  our  Sheep  fixes  upon 
the  reins,  in  these  Sheep  descends  under  the  vertebrae 
of  the  tail ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  less  charged 
with  it  than  in  our  fat  Sheep.  This  variety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  roan- 
kind  ;  for  these  broad,  or  long-tailed  Sheep,  are  tame, 
like  those  of  our  country  ;  and  they  even  demand  much 
more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is  much  more 
dispersed  than  ours ;  they  are  commonly  met  with  in 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Bar- 
nary,  Ethiopia,  and  ^Madagascar ;  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Thibet,  their  fleeces,  which 
are  very  fine,  are  manufactured  into  shawls. 


THE    STREPSICEROS. 


In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  in  tha 
island  of  Candii,  there  is  a  breed  of  Sheep  of  which 
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(being  bni  wo  years  old),  the  expenses  of  his  food, 
and  his  voyage,  ahiountei)  lo  near  one  thousand  pounds 
■leriing  j  he  was  fed  with  riue,  sugar,  and  hny.  They 
ga»e  him  daily  seven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three 
jiounda  of  »ugar;  which  ihey  divided  into  three  partg. 
He  hnd  also  a  great  quantity  uf  hay  and  green  grass, 
to  whirh  he  gave  the  preference.  Hie  drink  was 
nothing  but  water,  of  which  he  drank  a  great  quantity 
at  once.  He  was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and  lei  hia 
manager  touch  him  on  all  the  parts  of  his  body.  He 
grew  unruly  when  he  was  struck,  or  was  hungry  ;  and 
in  both  cases  he  could  not  be  appeased  without  giving 
him  something  to  eat.  When  he  was  angry,  he  leaped 
forward  with  impetuosity  to  a  great  height,  beating 
furiously  the  walla  with  his  head  ;  which  he  did  with 
a  prodigious  quickness,  notwithstanding  his  heavy 
appearance. 

•  This  Rhinoceros,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  was 
not  much  higher  than  a  young  cow  who  has  not  yet 
borne  young;  but  his  body  was  very  long,  and  very 
thick.  The  tongue  of  this  young  Rhinoceros  was  sod, 
like  that  of  a  calf;  his  eyes  had  no  vivacity;  they  are 
like  those  of  a  hog  in  form,  and  were  placed  very  low ; 
that  is,  nearer  the  opening  uf  the  naslrils. 

Mr.  Parsons  says,  that  he  has  Observed  ft  very  par- 
ticular iiiiiiliiy  in  this  iiniiiiul  ;  he  ficarkpned  wiili  a  sort 
of  continual  intention  lo  any  noise  ;  bo  thai,  if  he  was 
even  sleepy,  employed  in  eating,  or  in  satisfying  other 
urgent  wants,  he  started  instantly,  raised  up  his  head, 
and  gave  attention  till  the  noise  had  ceased. 

It  is  certain  that  some  Rhinoceroses  have  but  one 
horn  on  the  nose,  and  others  two.  In  the  two-horned 
Rhinoceros  one  of  the  horns  is  aniatler  than  the  other, 
and  is  situated  above  it.  When  the  animal  is  quiescent 
these  horns  arc  loose,  but  they  become  fixed  when  it 
is  irritated.  There  are  single  horns  of  three  feel  and 
B  half,  and   perhaps  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length, 

are  also  double  horns  which  are  bni  two  feet  in  iength. 
Commonly,  these  horns  arc  brown,  or  olive  colour; 
yet  some  are  gray,  and  even  white.  They  have  only 
s  »mall  conet  iiy,  in  form  of  a  cup,  at  their  basis,  by 
which  they  ar?  fniteneil  to  the  skin  of  the  nose  ;  the 
•einaining  pan  of  the  horn  is  solid,  and  very  hard     It 
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is  wilh  this  weapon  that  the  Rhinoceros  is  aid  to  attftck« 
and  sometimes  to  wound  mortallyt  the  largest  ele 
phants,  whose  long  legs  give  to  the  Rhinoceros,  who 
has  them  much  shorter,  an  opportunity  of  striking  them 
with  his  horn  under  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  ten* 
der,  and  more  penetrable ;  but  when  he  misses  the  first 
blow,  the  elephant  throws  him  on  the  ground,  and  kills 
him. 

The  horn  of  the  Rhinoce  os  is  more  valued  by  the 
Indians  than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant ;  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  matter,  of  which  they  make  several  works 
with  the  chisel,  but  for  its  substance,  to  which  they 
/attribute  divers  virtues,  and  medicinal  properties.  The 
white  ones,  as  the  most  rare,  are  also  those  which  they 
value  most.  Cups  made  of  this  horn  are  used  to  drink 
t>ut  of  by  many  of  the  Indian  princes,,  under  the  erro- 
neous idea  \hat  when  any  poisonous  fluid  is  put  into 
them,  the  liquor  will  ferment,  and  run  over  the  top. 

The  Rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious  or  cami 
vorous,  or  even  very  wild,  is  nevertheless  untameable. 
He  is  of  the  nature  of  a  hog,  blunt  and  grunting,  with- 
out intellect,  without  sentiment,  and  without  tractable- 
ness.  These  animals  are  also,  like  the  hog,  very  much 
inclined  to  wallow  in  the  mire ;  they  like  damp  and 
marshy  places,  and  seldom  leave  the  banks  of  rivers. 
They  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  Bengal,  Siam, 
Laos,  in  the  Mogul  dominions,  in  Sumatra,  in  Java,  in 
Abyssinia,  and  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
in  general,  the  species  is  not  so  numerous,  or  so  uni- 
versally spread,  as  that  of  the  elephant.  The  female 
brings  forth  but  one  young,  and  at  a  great  distance  of 
time.  In  the  first  month  the  Rhinoceros  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  large  dog  ;  he  has  not,  when  first  brought 
forth,  the  horn  on  the  nose,  although  the  rudiment  of 
it  is  seen  in  the  foetus.  When  he  is  two  years  old,  this 
horn  is  only  an  inch  long  ;  and  in  his  sixth  year,  it  is 
about  ten  inches;  and  as  some  of  these  horns  have  been 
seen  very  near  four  feet  long,  it  seems  they  grow  till 
his  middle  age,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  aninal,  which  must  be  long,  since  the  Rhinoceros 
described  by  Mr.  Parsons  was  not  come  to  half  hia 
growth  when  .le  was  two  years  old ;  which  makes  it 
probable,  tha  this  animal  lives,  like  a  mari,  seventy  or 
eighty  years 
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Willioul  being  ;«erul,  as  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoce- 
ros ie  very  huriful,  by'lhe  prodigious  devaslalion  which 
be  makes  in  the  fields.  The  akin  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  of  ihis  animal.  Hh  flesh  is  excellent,  according 
to  the  taste  of  Indians  and  Negroes.  Kolben  aays,  ha 
Las  oCteii  eaten  it  with  great  pleasure.  His  akin  makes 
the  best  and  hardest  leather  in  the  world  ;  and  not  only 
his  horn,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  and  even 
his  blood,  his  urine,  and  his  ejccrements,  are  ealeemed 
as  antidotes  against  poison,  or  a  remedy  against  seve- 
ral  diseases;  probably,  however,  all  those  firiuca  are 
imaginary. 

The  Rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thistles,  prickles, 
shrubs,  and  he  prefers  this  wild  JboJ  to  the  sweet  pas- 
ture of  the  verdant  meadows ;  he  is  very  fond  of  sugar- 
canes,  and  eats  all  sorts  of  corn.  Having  no  taste 
whatever  for  flesh,  he  does  not  molest  small  animals, 
neither  fears  the  large  ones,  living  in  peace  with  them 
alt,  even  with  the  tiger,  who  often  uccoinpanies  him, 
without  daring  to  attack  hi[Q  :  I  tloubt,  therefore,  whe- 
ther the  battles  betwixt  the  elephant  atiJ  the  Rhinoce- 
ros have  any  fouudatiAn;  they  must,  however,  seldom 
happen,  since  there  is  no  motive  for  war  on  either  side ; 
and,  betides,  no  %otl  of  antipathy  has  been  obseired 
between  these  animals.  Some  have  even  been  seen  in 
captivity,  living  ijuii'lly  lugulhtr,  Milhoul  giving  iiirenee 
or  provocation  to  eacii  other. 

The  Rhinoceroses  do  not  herJ  together,  nor  march 
in  troops,  like  the  elephant  i  they  are  wiUler.  and  more 
solitary,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  be  hunted  and 
subdued  ;  they  never  attack  men  unless  provoked  ;  but 
then  they  become  furious,  and  are  very  formidable  ;  the 
steel  of  Damascus,  the  scimitars  of  Japan,  cannot  make 
an  ineision  in  his  skin;  the  darts  and  lances  cannot 
pierce  him  through  :  his  skin  even  resists  the  balls  of 
the  siusket ;  those  of  lead  become  flat  upon  his  leather, 
and  the  iron  ingots  rannot  pcneirsle  through  it:  the 
only  places  absolutely  penetrable  in  this  body  armed 
with  a  cuirass,  are  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and  round  the 
ears;  so  thai  huntamcn,  instead  uf  attacking  this  BDt- 
mal  standing,  follow  him  at  a  illsianec  by  bis  track,  and 
wait  to  approach  him  at  the  lime  that  he  sleeps  or  rests 
himself.  There  is  in  the  King  of  France's  cabinet  a 
fiptus  of  a  Rh'noccros,  which  was  sent  from  the  island 
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are  longer,  and  proportionably  mach  less ;  the  homa 
not  so  round,  black,  and  partly  compressed,  ^th  a  tati 
of  hair  frizzled  over  his  forehead  ;  his  hide  is  likewise 
thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox ;  his  flesh  is 
black  atid  hard,  and  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
but  to  the  smell ;  the  milk  of  the  female  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  cow ;  nevertheless,  she  yields  a  greater 
quantity.  In  hot  countries,  almost  all  the  cheese  it 
made  of  Buffaloes'  milk.  The  flesh  of  the  young  Buf- 
faloes, though  killed  during  the  suckling  time,  is  not 
good.  The  hide  alone  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  beast,  whose  tongue  is  the  only  part  that  is 
fit  to  eat.  This  hide  is  firm,  light,  and  almost  impene* 
trable.  As  these  animals,  in  general,  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  oxen,  they  are  very  serviceable  in  the 
plough ;  they  draw  well,  but  do  not  carry  burdens ; 
they  are  led  by  the  means  of  a  ring  passed  through 
their  nose.  Two  Buflaloes  harnessed,  or  rather  chained, 
to  a  wagon,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  strong  horses. 
As  they  carry  their  tails  and  their  heads  naturally 
downwards,  they  employ  the  whole  force  of  their  body 
in  drawing;  and  this  heavy  mass  greatly  surpasses 
that  of  a  horse  or  a  labouring  ox. 

The  form  and  thickness  of  the  Buflalo  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  coun- 
tries. The  largest  quadrupeds  belong  to'th^  torrid 
zone  in  the  Old  Continent;  and  the  Buffalo,  for  his  size 
and  thickness,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus.  The  camel  is 
more  elevated,  but  slenderer,  and  is  also  an  inhabitant 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  :  never- 
theless, the  Buffaloes  live  and  multiply  in  Italy,  in 
France,  and  in  other  temperate  provinces.  Those  that 
are  in  the  French  king's  menagerie  have  brought  forth 
two  or  three  times.  The  female  has  but  one  at  a  time, 
and  goes  about  twelve  months  ;  which  is  another  proof 
of  the  difference  between  this  species  and  that  of  the 
cow,  which  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  also  that 
these  animals  are  gentler  and  less  brutal  in  their  native 
country ;  and  the  hotter  the  climate  is,  the  more  trac- 
table is  their  nature.  In  Egypt  they  are  more  so  than 
in  Italy;  and  in  India  they  are  mort  so  than  in  Egypt 
Those  of  Italy  have  also  more  hair  than  those  of  Egypt, 
and  those  of  Egypt  more  than  those  of  India.     Theii 
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cliiDitca  they  are  produced  in,  Arietode  lias  judi- 
ciously marked  the  two  principal  breeds;  the  iirnt 
(which  has  two  bunches,)  under  ihe  name  of  the  Bac- 
TRiAN  Cahkl  ;  and  the  second,  under  ihal  of  the  ArA' 
BIAN  Camel;  ihe  first  are  called  Tcrkhak,  and  th« 
Dthen  Arabian  Camels.  Thi^  division  slill  subsisU, 
irilh  this  difference  only,  that  it  appears,  ^ince  the 
discovery  of  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  ihe  Dromedary  is,  with- 
out compurisun,  more  numerous  and  more  universal 
tiian  the  Cumcl ;  the  last  being  seldom  to  be  found  in 
any  other  place  than  in  Turkey,  and  in  some  other 
parta  of  the  Levant ;  while  the  Dromedary,  more  com- 
mon ihan  any  other  beast  of  his  size,  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in 
South  Tariary,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  India. 

The  Dromedary,  therefore,  occupies  an  immentie  tract 
of  land,  while  the  Camel  is  confined  to  a  small  spot  of 
gruuud  ;  tliefirittinhabitstiot and  parched  regions;  the 
second  a  more  moist  and  temperate  soil.  The  Camel 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia. ;  for  it  is  not  only  (he 
country  where  there  is  the  greatest  number,  but  it  iM 
also  best  accommodBted  to  (heir  nature.  Arabia  ia 
the  dryest  country  in  the  world  ;  and  the  Camel  ia  tha 
least  4hirstT  of  all  animals,  and  can  pass  seven  daya 
without  any  drink.  The  land  is  alniusl  In  every  part 
dry  and  t^aniiy  :  ihr  feet  of  llic  Camel  are  foriiied  to 
travel  in  sand  ;  while  on  the  contrarj-,  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself  in  moist  and  slippery  ground.  Herbage  and 
pasture  are  warning  to  this  country,  as  ia  the  ox,  whose 
place  is  supplied  by  the  Camel. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  Camel  as  a  present  from  hea- 
ven, a  sacred  animal,  without  whose  aid  they  could 
neither  subsist,  trade,  nor  iravel.  It  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  the  ship  of  the  deBcrt.  Its  milk  is  iheir 
common  nourishment;  they  likewise  eal  lis  flesh,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  young  on-es,  which  tliey  reckon 
rery  good.  The  hair  of  these  animals,  which  is  fine 
and  soft,  is  renewed  every  year,  and  serves  them  to 
.  make  stuffs  for  (heir  clothing  and  their  furniture.  Bless- 
ed with  their  Cumels,  they  not  oulv  want  for  nothing, 
but  ihey  even  fear  nothing.  With  them  they  can,  in  a 
single  day,  place  a  tract  of  desert,  of  fifty  miles,  be- 
tween them  and  their  enemies,  nnd  all  the  armies  in  the 
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slender ;  the  body  is  coTcred  in  many  parts  with  long 
shaggy  hair ;  the  horns  are  short,  rounded,  and  point* 
ing  outwards ;  and  on  t^e  shoulders  is  a  high  protube- 
rance, which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Bison.  This 
hunch  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 
These  animals  are  so  ferocious,  that  tney  cannot  be 
safely  {Jtirsued,  except  in  forests,  where  there  are  trees 
large  enough  to  conceal  the  hunters :  they  are,  there- 
fore,  generally  taken  in  pitfalls  covered  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  grass,  where  they  are  easily  overcome  and 
slain.  They  commonly  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening ;  and  reposing 
during  the  sultry  part  of  the  *  day  on  the  shady  banks 
of  rivulets  or  streams  of  water.  Sometimes  they  leare 
so  deep  an  impression  of  their  feet  on  the  moist  sand, 
as  to  be  thus  traced  and  shot  by  the  Indians ;  but  on 
these  occasions,  the  utmost  precaution  is  requisite; 
since  their  sense  of  smelling  is  extremely  acute,  and 
when  slightly  wounded,  they  become  perfectly  infuri- 
ate, and  certain  death  awaits  the  assailant.  Yet,  not> 
withstanding  their  wildness  in  a  state  of  nature,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  domesticated 
without  much  difficulty,  and  their  immense  strength 
would  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  mankind* 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  America,  and  it  has 
fully  succeeded.  There  is  something  affecting  in  the 
fondness  of  the  young  Bison  for  its  dam.  If  the  mo- 
ther be  killed,  the  calf,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape* 
follows  the  hunter  who  is  carrying  away  the  remains 
of  its  parent,  and  manifests  strong  signs  of  sorrow. 

THE    ARNEE. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts 
of  India  north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the 
cattle  tribe  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  ;  it  be- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  horns* 
which  are  full  two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semi- 
lunar, flattened,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth, 
round,  approaching  points.  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen 
within  the  European  settlements,  but  a  very  young  one 
was  picked  up  alive  in  the  Ganges,  some  years  ago* 
which  was  as  big  as  an  immensely  large  bullock,  and 
weighed  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  A  British  officer 
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eartb,  and  loads  them,  in  this  Bitualioii,  with  a  weight 
■0  heavy  as  ihey  usually  carry,  which  he  only  retlcveH 
Ihem  from  to  gire  them  a  heavier.  Instead  of  BulTcring 
them  lo  feed  every  hour,  and  drink  even  when  they 
are  thirsty,  he  regulates  their  repasts,  and,  by  degrees, 
increases  them  to  greater  disinnces  between  eucb  rneal, 
diminishing  also,  at  the  same  lime,  the  quantity  uf  their 
food.  When  they  are  a  little  stronger,  he  exercises 
them  to  [he  course  ^  he  excites  them  by  the  example 
of  horses,  and  endeavours  to  render  tbem  also  as  swift, 
and  more  robust ;  at  length,  when  he  is  assured  of  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  his  Camels,  and  that  they 
can  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  he  then  loads  tbem  nidi 
whatever  is  necessary  for  his  and  their  subsistence. 
He  departs  with  them,  arrives  unexpectedly  at  ths 
borders  of  the  desert,  slops  the  first  passenger  ho  sees, 
pillages  the  straggling  habitations,  and  loads  his  Camels 
with  his  booty.  If  he  is  pursued  he  ia  obliged  to  ex- 
pedite his  retreat;  and  then  he  displays  all  his  own 
and  his  animals'  talents.  Mounted  on  one  of  his 
Bwifteat  Cumeb,  he  conducts  the  troop,  makes  them 
travel  day  and  night,  almost  without  stopping  either  to 
eat  or  drink.  In  this  manner  he  easily  passes  over 
three  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  ;  *nd,  during  all 
that  time  of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  onloads  bii 
Camels,  and  only  allows  ihcni  on  hour  of  repose,  and  a 
ball  of  paste  each  day.  TIil-v  often  run  in  this  manner 
for  eight  or  nine  days  without  meeting  with  any  water, 
duringwhich  time  they  ncvrr  drink;  and  when  by  chance 
they  find  a  pool  at  some  disiance  from  their  route,  they 
smell  the  water  at  more  than  half  a  mile  before  they 
come  to  it.  Thirst  now  makes  them  redouble  their 
pace;  and  then  they  drink  enough  for  all  the  time 
past,  and  for  as  long  to  come ;  for  often  they  are  many 
weeks  in  travelling;  and  their  time  of  abstinence  en- 
dures as  long  as  they  are  upon  their  journey. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary,  &c. 
they  use  no,  other  carriage  for  their  merchandise  than 
Camels,  which  ia,  of  all  their  conveyances,  the  moat 
ready,  and  the  cheapest.  Merchants,  and  other  travel- 
lers, assemble  themselves  in  caravans,  tu  avoid  the 
insults  and  piracies  of  the  Arabs.  These  caravans  are 
often  very  numerous,  and  often  composed  of  more 
Camels  than  men.  Every  one  of  these  Camela  is 
Vol.  II.— U 
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slender ;  the  body  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  long 
shaggy  hair ;  the  horns  are  short,  rounded,  and  point* 
ing  outwards ;  and  on  ike  shoulders  is  a  high  protube- 
rance, which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Bison.  This 
hunch  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indiana* 
These  animals  are  so  ferocious,  that  they  cannot  be 
safely  {Jtirsued,  except  in  forests,  where  there  are  trees 
large  enough  to  conceal  the  hunters :  they  are,  there- 
fore,  generally  taken  in  pitfalls  covered  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  grass,  where  they  are  easily  overcome  and 
slain.  They  commonly  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening;  and  reposing 
during  the  sultry  part  of  the  *  day  on  the  shady  banks 
of  rivulets  or  streams  of  water.  Sometimes  they  leare 
so  deep  an  impression  of  their  feet  on  the  moist  sand* 
as  to  be  thus  traced  and  shot  by  the  Indians ;  but  on 
these  occasions,  the  utmost  precaution  is  requisite; 
since  their  sense  of  smelling  is  extremely  acute,  and 
when  slightly  wounded,  they  become  perfectly  infnri* 
ate,  and  certain  death  awaits  the  assailant.  Yet,  not* 
withstanding  their  wildness  in  a  state  of  nature,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  domesticated 
without  much  difficulty,  and  their  immense  strength' 
would  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  mankind* 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  America,  and  it  has 
fully  succeeded.  There  is  something  affecting  in  the 
fondness  of  the  young  Bison  for  its  dam.  If  the  mo- 
ther be  killed,  the  calf,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape, 
follows  the  hunter  who  is  carrying  away  the  remains 
of  its  parent,  and  manifests  strong  signs  of  sorrow. 

THE    ARNEE. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts 
of  India  north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the 
cattle  tribe  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  ;  it  be- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  horns* 
which  are  full  two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semi- 
lunar, flattened,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth, 
round,  approaching  points.  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen 
within  the  European  settlements,  but  a  very  young  one 
was  picked  up  alive  in  the  Ganges,  some  years  ago, 
which  was  as  big  as  an  immensely  large  bullock,  and 
weighed  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  A  British  officer 
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from  lh«  custom  to  wnich  thesesnimaU  ^re  conatTKinci], 
of  forcing  ihem,  when  cjuiie  yuung,  to  He  upon  their 
Hlomach  with  their  kgs  bent  under  them,  ind  in  ihat 
'crani[>«d  posture  to  bear  nol  only  ihe  weifclit  of  their 
hody,  bm  also  the  burdens  with  which  ihey  are  laden. 
These  poor  animals  must  suffer  a  great  dealt  ^^  they 
make  lamentable  criee,  especially  when  ihcy  are  over- 
loaded ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  'Conttnually 
abused,  they  have  as  much  spirit  as  docility.  At  the 
tint  sign  they  bend  their  legs  under  their  bodies,  buH 
kneeling  upon  the  ground,  they  are  unloaded,  without 
the  trouble  of  lifting  up  the  load  to  a  great  height, 
which  must  happen,  were  ihcy  to  stand  upright.  As 
Boonjas  they  are  loaded,  they  ruise  themselves  up  again 
without  any  assistance  or  support ;  and  the  conductor, 
mounted  on  one  of  them,  precedes  the  whole  troop, 
who  follow  him  in  the  same  pace  as  he  leads.  They 
have  neither  need  of  whip  or  spur  to  excite  them  :  but, 
when  they  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their  conductors  sup- 
port their  spirits,  or  rather  charm  their  weariness,  by 
a  Bung,  or  the  sound  of  some  instrument.  When  they 
want  to  prolong  the  route,  or  double  the  day's  journey, 
they  give  them  an  hour's  rest ;  after  which,  renewing 
their  aong,  they  agaitt  proceed  oa  their  way  for  many 
hoars  more ;  and  the  singing  continues  until  the  time 
that  they  stop.  Then  ihc  Cnniels  auain  kneel  down 
on  the  earth,  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden,  by  ihe 
cords  being  untied,  and  the  bales  rolled  down  on  each 
side.  They  remain  in  this  cramped  posture,  with  their 
belly  couched  upon  the  earth,  and  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  their  baggage,  which  is  tied  on  again  the  next  morn- 
ing with  as  much  readiness  and  facility  as  it  was  untied 
before  they  went  to  rest.  These  are,  however,  not 
their  only  inconveniences :  they  tire  prepared  for  all 
these  evils  by  one  still  greater;  by  mutilating  them 
by  castration  while  young.  They  lenve  but  one  male 
for  eight  or  ten  females  ;  and  all  the  labouring  Camels 
are  commonly  gelt:  they  are  weaker,  without  doubt, 
than  those  which  are  not  castrated  ;  but  they  are  more 
tractable  than  the  others,  who  are  not  only  indocile, 
but  almost  furious,  In  the  rutting  time,  which  r 
forty  days,  and  which  happens  every  sp 
year.  The  female  goes  with  young  eia 
and,  like  all  other  large  animals,  oroduce 
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a  birth.  They  have  great  plenty  of  milk,  whick  i« 
thick,  and  nourishing  even  for  the  human  species,  if 
it  is  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
The  females  seldom  do  any  labour  while  they  are  with 
young,  but  are  suffered  to  bring  forth  at  liberty.  The 
profit  which  arises  from  their  produce,  and  from  their 
milk,  perhaps  surpasses  that  which  is  got  from  their 
labour ;  nevertheless,  in  some  places,  a  great  part  of 
the  females  undergo  castration,  as  well  as  the  males, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  labour.  In  gene- 
ral, the  fatter  the  Camels  are,  the  more  capable  they 
are  of  enduring  great  fatigues.  Their  hunches  appear 
to  be  formed  only  from  the  superabundance  of  nourish- 
ment ;  for,  in  long  journeys,  where  tbey  are  obliged 
to  stint  them  in  their  food,  and  where  they  suffer  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  these  hunches  gradually  diminish, 
and  are  reduced  almost  even  ;  and  the  emmences  are 
on]y  discovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  which  is 
always  much  longer  upon  these  parts  than  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  back. 

The  young  Camel  sucks  its  mother  a  year:  and 
when  they  want  to  bring  him  up  so  as  to  make  him 
strong  and  robust,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  suck  or 
graze  for  a  longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  him,  or  put 
him  to  labour,  till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four  years. 
The  Camel  commonly  lives  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  Camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  ele- 
phant, but  perhaps  not  of  less  than  the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  the  ox,  all  united  together.  He  alone  carries  as 
much  as  two  mules  ;  he  not  only  also  eats  less,  but 
likewise  feeds  on  herbs  as  coarse  as  the  ass.  The 
female  furnishes  milk  a  longer  time  than  the  cow  ;  the 
flesh  of  young  Camels  is  good  and  wholesome,  like 
veal ;  their  hair  i^  finer,  and  more  sought  after  than 
the  finest  wool ;  there  is  not  a  part  of  them,  even  to 
their  excrements,  from  which  some  profit  is  not  drawn ; 
fur  sal  ammoniack  is  made  from  their  urine ;  their 
dung,  when  dried  and  powdered,  serves  them  for  litter, 
as  it  does  for  horses,  with  whom  they  often  travel  into 
countries  where  neither  straw  nor  hay  is  known.  In 
fine,  a  kind  of  turf  is  also  made  of  this  dun^,  which 
burns  freely,  and  gives  a  flame  as  clear,  and  almost  as 
lively,  as  that  of  dry  wood  ;  even  this  is  another  great 
use,  especially  in  deserts,  where  not  a  tree  is  to  b« 
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seen,  and  where,  from  ihe  deficiency  c 
matiera,  lire  is  almoBl  as  scarce  ae  watei 
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Althoitoh  the  Bufialo  is,  at  itiis  present  time,  com- 
mon in  Greece,  and  tame  in  Italy,  it  was  neither  known 
by  the  Greeks  nor  Romans ;  for  it  never  had  a  name 
in  the  language  of  these  people.  The  word  buffalo 
even  indicates  a  strange  origin,  not  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  In  efleci,  this  ani- 
mal is  originally  a  native  of  the  hottest  couniries  of 
Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  transported  and  natu- 
ralized in  Italy  fill  towards  the  seventh  century.  It  is 
true,  the  ancients  have  spoken  of  an  animal,  as  of  a 
different  species  from  the  ox,  under  the  name  of  huha- 
lus  i  and  Aristotle  has  mentioned  the  wild  ox  of 
PtL-onia,  which  he  has  called  bonasus.  Both  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  however,  have  multiplied  th*  spe- 
cies unnecessarily;  and  from  attentive  uhservation, 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  are  but  two  species 
which  are  esseniiatly  different,  viz.  the  ox  and  the 
Buffalo. 

We  may  ohserre,  throughout  the  different  regions  of 
the  world,  the  breed  of  oxen  differing  from  each  other 
in  all  external  appearanceB,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  or  other  circumstances;  but  the  mosl  re- 
markable difference  is  that  which  divides  them  into 
two  classes,  viz.  the  Aurochs,  or  ox  without  a  hunch 
on  its  back,  and  the  Bison,  or  hunched  ox.  From  in- 
dubitable facts,  however,  we  have  the  utmost  reason 
to  conclude,  that  these  are  no  other  than  varieties  oflhe 
same  species.  The  hunch,  the  length  and  quality  of 
(he  hair,  and  the  form  of  ihe  horns,  are  the  sole  cha- 
racters by  which  the  Bison  is  distinguished  from  the 
Aurochs;  but  the  hunched  oxen  couple  and  produce 
with  our  oxen  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  that  the  length 
and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  all  animals,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate  ;  and  we  have  remarked,  that,  in 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  form  of  the  horns  is  various 
and  fluctuating.  These  differences,  therefore,  do  not 
suffice  to  eslablish  two  distinct  species  ;  and  since  our 
tame  ox  o(  Europe  couples  with  the  hunched  ox  of 
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India,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to. think  that  it' 
would  also  couple  with  the  Bison,  or  honched  ox  of 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised,  that  the  two  kinds  have  not  melted  ot 
coalesced  into  a  mongrel  breed,  since  many  circum- 
stances may  have  occurred  to  keep  them  asunder ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  actually  find  that  these  kinds  have  subsisted 
till  this  present  time,  either  in  a  free  and  wild,  or  in 
a  tame  state ;  and  are  scattered,  or  rather  have  been, 
transported  into  all  the  climates  of  the  earth.  AH  the 
tame  oxen  without  hunches  have  proceeded  Tr6m  the 
Aurochs,  and  all  with  hunches  are  issues  of  the  Bison. 
In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  varieties,  we  shall 
make  a  short  enumeration  of  these  i^imals,  such  as 
they  are  found  actually  to  be  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  few  oxen 
and  cows  which  subsist  in  Iceland  are  without  horns, 
although  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  our  oxen.  The 
size  of  these  animals  is  rather  relative  to  the  plenty 
and  quality  of  pasture,  than  to  the  nature  of  tfie  cli- 
mate. The  Dutch  have  often  brought  lean  cows  from 
Denmark,  which  fatten  prodigiously  in  their  meadowst 
and  which  give  plenty  of  milk.  These  Danish  cows 
are  longer  than  ours.  The  oxen  and  cows  of  Ukraine, 
where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe  ;  they  are  also  of  the  same  kind  as 
our  oxen. 

The  breed  of  Aurochs,  or  ox  without  a  hunch,  in- 
habits the  cold  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  not  very 
much  dispersed  towards  the  southern  countries  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  breed  of  the  Bison,  or  hunched  ox,  fills 
all  the  southern  provinces,  at  this  present  time.  In  the 
whole  continent  of  India;  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas ;  in  all  Africa,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  we  find,  I  may  say,  nothing  but  hunched 
Dxen ;  and  it  even  appears,  that  this  breed,  whwh  has 
prevailed  in  all  the  hot  countries,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  others.  These  hunched  oxen,  like  the  Bison, 
of  which  they  are  the  issue,  have  the  hair  much  softer 
and  more  glossy  than  our  oxen,  who,  like  the  Aurochs, 
are  furnished  but  with  little  hair,  which  is  of  a  harsh 
nature.  These  hunched  oxen  are  also  swifter,  and 
more  proper  to  PMpply  the  place  of  a  horse ;  at  the 
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Mm«  time,  that  they  have  a  less  brutal  nslure,  anti  are 
not  90  clumsy  and  stupid  as  our  oxen,  they  are  more 
tractable,  Bud  seusible  vbich  way  you  would  lead  them. 
The  regard  the  Indians  have  for  these  animal«  is  30  great, 
as  to  have  almoel  degerieraled  into  sujieralilion.  The 
ox.  as  the  moat  useTul  animal,  has  appeared  to  ihem  the 
most  worthy  of  being  revered;  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  made  an  idol  uf  the  object  of  their  veneration,  a 
kind  of  beneficent  and  powerful  divinity;  lor  we  arc 
desirous  of  rendering  all  we  respect,  great  and  capable 
of  doin'g  much  good,  or  much  harm. 

These  hunched  oxen,  perhaps,  vary  again  more  than 
ours,  in  the  colours  of  the  hair,  and  the  figure  of  the 
horns.'  The  hapdsomesi  arc  all  white,  like  the  oxen 
of  Lombardy ;  there  are.  al^o  some  that  arc  without 
horns;  there  are  others  who  have  them  nmch  elevated, 
and  others  so  bent  down,  that  they  are  almost  pendent] 
it  even  appears,  that  we  must  divide  this  first  kind  af 
Bisons,  or  hunched  oxen,  into  two  secondary  kinds, 
the  one  very  large,  and  the  other  very  small ;  and  thin 
last  is  thai  of  the  Zebi:  ;  both  have  soft  huir,  and  a 
hunch  on  the  back.  This  hunch  does  not  depend  un 
the  conformation  of  the  spine,  nor  on  the  bones  of 
die  shoulder  ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  excrescence,  a  kind 
of  wen,  a  piece  of  tender  flesh,  as  good  to  eat  bh  the 
tongue  of  an  ox.  The  wens  of  srmie  oxen  u-cigh  iibimt 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  ;  others  have  iheu]  iDUf  h  smaller ; 
some  of  these  oxen  have  also  prodigious  hums  for  their 
size:  there  is  one  in  the  French  Ring's  cabinet,  which 
is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Many  travcllcrB  alHrm,  they 
have  rieen  them  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  contain  fif- 
teen, and  even  twenty  pints  of  water. 

Thus  all  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  ami  Asia  are 
inhabited  with  hunched  oxen,  or  Bisons,  among  which 
a  great  variety  is  to  be  met  with  in  respect  to  size, 
colour,  shape  of  the  horns,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  northern  countries  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world, 
and  Europe  entirely,  comprehending  even  the  adja- 
cent islands,  to  the  Azores,  are  only  inhabited  by  oxen 
without  a  hunch,  who  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Aurochs.  The  Bison,  or  wild  hunched  ox,  is  stronger, 
and  much  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  India  ;  it  is  also  . 
s  smaller  ;  but  that  depends  only  on  the  quan- 
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tily  of  food.     At  Malabar,  at  Abyssinia,  at  Madagmt- 
car,  where  the  meadowf  are  naturally  spacious  tfndfer* 
tile,  the  Bisons  are  all  of  prodigious  size.     In  Afrie»  * 
and  Arabia  Petrsa,  where  the  land  is  dry,  the  Zebofli 
or  Bisons,  are  of  the  smallest  stature. 

Every  part  of  South  America  is  inhabited  by  oxen 
without  hunches,  which  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Earo* 
peans,  have  successfully  transported.  These  oxen  are 
multiplied,  and  are  only  become  smaller  in  these  coao- 
trics.  In  all  the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  Florida* 
Louisiana,  and  even  as  far  as  Mexico,  the  Bisonst  or 
hunched  oxen,  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers* 
These  Bisons,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  woods  of 
Germany,  Scotland,  and  other  of  our  northern  coun- 
tries, have  probably  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  and  are  become,  like  other  animals,  smaller  in 
this  new  world ;  and  as  they  are  habituated  to  climates 
more  or  less  cold,  they  have  preserved  their  coat  Liore 
3T  less  warm  ;  their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker ;  the* 
beard  is  longer  at  Hudson's  Bay  than  at  Mexico ;  and* 
in  general,  this  hair  is  softer  than  the  finest  wool. 

Thus  the  wild  and  the  tame  ox,  the  European,  the 
Asian,  the  American,  and  the  African  ox,  the  bonasust 
the  Aurochs,  the  Bison,  and  the  Zebu,  are  all  animals 
of  one  and  the  same  species,  who,  according  to  the  cli- 
mates, food,  and  different  usage  they  have  met  with, 
have  undergone  all  the  variations  we  have  before 
explained.  The  ox,  as  the  most  useful  animal,  is  also 
tl}e  most  universally  dispersed.  He  appears  ancient 
in  every  climate,  tame  among  civilized  nations,  and 
wild  in  desert  or  unpolished  countries ;  he  supports 
himself  by  his  own  strength  when  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  has  never  lost  the  qualities  which  are  useful  to  the 
service  of  man.  The  young  wild  calves  which  are 
taken  from  their  mothers  in  India  and  Africa,  have,  in 
a  short  time,  become  as  ractable  as  those  which  are 
the  issue  of  the  tame  kind ;  and  this  natural  confor- 
mity is  another  striking  proof  c  f  the  identity  of  the 
species. 

If  it  be  asked,  which  of  the  two  kinds,  the  Aurochs 
or  the  Bison,  claims  the  first  place  ?  It  appears  to  me« 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  urawn  from  the  facts 
we  have  just  laid  down.  The  hunch  or  wen  of  the 
Bison  is  probably  no  other  than  an  accidental  charac 
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ler,  whicii  is  defaced  and  lost  in  the  mixture  of  ibe  two 
kinds.  The  Auroch,  or  ux  without  a  hunch,  then,  is 
the  moBl  powerful  and  predominanl  of  the  two  ;  fur,  if 
il  was  the  conlrary,  the  hunch,  instead  of  disanpeariiig. 
would  extend  and  remain  upon  every  one  of  Inis  mixed 
breed.  What  confirms  and  proves  sliil  more  the  iden- 
lity  of  the  species  of  Bison  and  Aurochs,  is.  that  the 
Bisons,  or  hunch-backed  oxen,  in  the  north  of  Ame- 
rica, hare  so  tilrong  a  smell,  that  tliey  have  been  called 
Musk  Oxtn  by  ihe  grcalc si  number  of  IraTcllcrs ;  and, 
at  Ihe'same  time,  we  find,  by  the  accountu  of  obser- 
ving people,  that  the  Aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Prussia 
and  Livonia,  has  the  smell  of  niuak,  like  the  Bison  ol 
America. 

There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  species,  ihe  Buf- 
FALo  and  the  Ox,  out  of  all  the  names  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  section;  to  each  of  which  the  ancient  and 
modern  nalnralista  hare  given  a  s-eparaie  and  distinet 
species.  These  two  animals,  although  greatly  resein 
bling  each  other,  both  tame,  and  often  living  under  the 
asme  roof,  and  fed  in  the  same  meadows,  yet,  when 
broaght  together,  and  even  excited  by  iheir  keepers, 
have  ever  refused  to  unite  and  couple  together ;  their 
naiure  is  more  distant  than  that  of  the  ass  is  from  the 
horse;  there  even  appears  lo  be  a  strong  antipathy 
between  ihcni  ;  lor  it  U  affirmed,  llml  C(.«^  will  not 
Kuckle  the  young  BuirahiL's;  and  ihc  fcJjitilr  Buffi.lo 
refuses  the  same  kindness  lo  the  other's  cnlv.-s.  The 
BulTalo  is  of  a  more  obstiuate  nature,  and  less  tractable 
than  ihe  Ox;  he  obeys  with  great  reluclance,  and  his 
temper  is  more  coarse  and  brutal  ;  like  the  hog,  he  is 
one  of  the  filthiest  of  the  tame  iinimals,  as  he  shows 
.by  his  unwillingness  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed  ;  hie 
figure  is  very  clumsy,  and  forbidding;  his  looks  stu- 
pidly wild  ;  he  carries  his  tail  in  an  ignoble  manner, 
and  his  head  in  a  very  bad  posture,  almost  always 
inclined  towards  ihc  ground  ;  his  voice  is  a  hideous  bel- 
lowing, wilh  a  tone  much  stronger  and  more  hoarse  than 
that  of  the  bull ;  his  legs  are  ihiti,  his  tail  bare,  and 
his  physiognomy  dark,  like  his  hair  and  skin.  He  dif 
fers  externally  from  the  ox,  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  his 
hide  ;  and  this  is  easily  perceived  under  the  hair,  with 
which  he  is  but  sparingly  furnished  ;  his  body  is  like- 
wise thicker  and  ihorter  ihan.lhnt  of  the  ox;  hig  legs 
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Blender;  the  bod)'  is  covered  in  mnny  part«  with  long 
shaggi'  hair;  the  horns  are  short,  rounded,  nnd  point- 
ing outivards  ;  and  on  lie  showldera  is  a  high  protube- 
rance, which  is  the  dis^nctive  mark  of  the  Bibud.  Thia 
hunch  IE  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  br  the  Indians. 
These  animals  are  bo  ferocious,  that  ihey  cannot  be 
safely  (^rsued,  except  in  forests,  where  there  are  Irees 
large  enough  to  conceal  the  hunters :  they  are,  there- 
fore, generally  Inken  in  pitfalls  covered  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  grssti,  where  they  are  easily  overcome  and 
slain.  They  ciimmonly  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening;  and  reposing 
during  the  aultr}-  pari  of  the  day  on  the  shady  banks 
of  rivulels  or  streams  of  water.  Bomeitmes  they  leaye 
so  deep  an  impression  of  their  feet  on  the  moist  ssnd, 
as  to  be  ihus  traced  and  shol  by  the  Indians;  but  un 
these  occasions,  ihe  utmost  precaution  is  requisite  ; 
since  their  sense  of  smelling  is  extremely  acme,  and 
when  sliifhlly  wounded,  they  become  perfectly  infuri- 
ate, and  cerlain  death  awaits  the  assailani.  Yel,  not- 
withstanding their  wildness  in  a  stale  of  nature,  (here 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  domesticated 
without  much  difficulty,  and  their  immense  strength 
would  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  mankind. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  America,  and  ii  has 
fully  succeeded.  There  is  something  afTecting  in  the 
fonan«9  of  the  young  Bison  for  its  dam.  If  the  mo- 
ther be  killed,  Ihe  calf,  instead  of  atlempling  to  escape* 
follows  the  hunter  who  is  carrying  away  ihe  remaina 
of  its  parent,  and  manifests  strong  signs  of  sorrow. 

THE    AHNBE. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  rqrious  parts 
of  India  north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the 
calile  tribe  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  be- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  horns, 
which  are  full  two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semi- 
lunar, flatlened,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth, 
round,  approaching  points.  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen 
within  the  European  setllcmenis,  but  a  very  young  one 
was  picked  up  alive  in  the  Ganges,  some  years  ago, 
which  was  as  big  as  an  immensely  large  bullock,  and 
weighed  nearlythreequarlers  of  a  ton.  A  British  ofG  cur 
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who  found  one  m  the  wooda  in  the  country  nboTe  B 
gal,  describes  it  us  a  tiold  and  daring  animal,  and 
form  as  seeming  to  partake  of  the  horse,  the  Bull,  i 
the  deer.  Some  of  the  native  princes  are  said  to  k< 
Arneea  for  parade,  under  the  name  of  fighting  bulloc 


bison,  having  i 
forty  pounds  in  weight,  sy  are  oner 

horses,  and  are  also  u   :d  m  drawing  ei 
6lc.     Instead  of  a  bit,  a  ring  or  small 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nostrils,  wl 
larger  cord,  and  serves  as  a  bridle. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

OftluiMou_0on,andotkerSheep^T7ieAxh—Tke  Ta- 
pir— 7^  Zebra — The  Zebra  of  the  Plains—The 
Hippopotamus — The  Eik,  and  Rain-deer — Tke  Ma- 
layan Rusa  DecT, 


Thb  breed  of  8hecp,  though  perhaps  originally  all 
of  the  same  species,  yet  are  found  lo  be  very  different 
in  different  countries.  Our  domestic  Sheep  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  most  tempe- 
rate proTinces  of  Asia,  anrJ  if  transported  into  Guinea, 
loses  its  wool,  and  is  covered  with  hair.  It  increases 
there  but  little,  and  its  flesh  has  no  longer  the  same 
taflte :  it  cannot  also  subsist  in  cold  countries. 

In  Iceland,  a  breed  of  Sheep  is  lo  be  found,  who 
have  many  horns,  short  tails,  harsh  and  thick  wool, 
under  which,  as  in  almost  every  animal  in  the  north 
is  a  second  lining,  of  a  softer,  fmer,  and  thicker  wool- 
Thesc  animals  a  e  sometimes  wintered  in  stables,  but 
•re  generally  left  to  provide  for  themselvea  in  ibe  open 
plains.  Caves  arc  iheir  retreats  in  siorm*  weather 
Vol.  U.—I2 
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but  when  they  cannn  reach  such  places  of  ihellar, 
aiid  are  involved  in  falls  of  snow,  thej  place  their  beads 
near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  downward  toward 
the  ground.  In  this  situation  thej  will  remain  lor 
several  days,  and  hunger  will  sometimes  compel  them 
to  gnaw  each  other^s  wool.  They  yield  from  two  to  ux 
quarts  of  mJk  a  day.  Their  wool  is  not  shorn,  but 
loosens  of  itself  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  then  strip- 
ped off  at  once  like  a  skin. 

In  warm  climates,  some  are  covered  with  wopU 
others  with  hair,  and  a  third  kind  with  hair  mixed 
with  wool.  The  first  kind  of  Sheep  of  those  countries 
is  that  commonly  called  the  Barbary  or  Arabian  Sheepv 
which  entirely  resembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in 
the  tail,  which  is  very  much  loaded  'with  fat,  is  often 
more  than  a  foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  As  for  external  appearance,  this  Sheep  has 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  tail,  which  he  carries  as  if 
a  pillow  was  fastened  to  his  hinder  parts.  Among  this 
kind  of  broad-tailed  Sheep,  there  are  some  whose  tails 
are  so  long  and  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged 
to  fasten  a  small  board  with  wheels,  in  order  to  sap- 
port  them  as  they  walk  along.  This  tail,  which  b  a 
substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  is  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  In  the  Levant,  these  Sheep  are  clothed 
with  a  very  fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries,  as 
Madagascar  and  India,  they  are  clothed  with  hair.  The 
superabundance  of  fat,  which  in  our  Sheep  fixes  upon 
the  reins,  in  these  Sheep  descends  under  the  vertebrae 
of  the  tail ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  less  charged 
with  it  than  in  our  fat  Sheep,  This  variety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  man- 
kind ;  for  these  broad,  or  long-tailed  Sheep,  are  tame, 
like  those  of  our  country  ;  and  they  even  demand  much 
more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is  much  more 
dispersed  than  ours ;  they  are  commonly  met  with  in 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Bar- 
oary,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagascar;  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Thibet,  their  fleeces,  which 
are  very  fine,  are  manufactured  into  shawls. 


THE    STREPSICEROS. 


In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  m  the 
island  of  Candis,  there  is  a  breed  of  Sheep  of  which 
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Bellon  has  giren  the  figure  and  description,  under  the 
name  of  Strepsiceros.  This  Sheep  is  oflha  make  ol 
our  common  Sheep :  it  is,  like  that,  cloihed  with  wool, 
and  only  diflcrs  from  it  by  the  horns,  which  are  larger 
and  rise  upwardii,  but  are  twisted  imo  spirals.  The 
distance  belwesn  the  horns  of  the  Ewe  enlarges  to- 
wards their  tops;  those  of  the  Ram  are  parallel. 
This  animal,  which  is  cummonly  called  the  Wallachian 
Sheep,  is  frequent  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  its 
name  is  Zackl. 

TBE    AF8ICAK    SHEEP. 

In  the  holte^  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  there  is 
a  breed  of  large  Sheep,  which  has  rough  hair,  short 
horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a  kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail. 
Leu  Africanus,  and  Marmol,  call  it  adamain  ;  and  it  is 
known  to  [he  naturalists  by  ihc  names  of  the  Senegal 
Ram,  the  Guinea  Ram,  and  the  Angola  Sheep,  &,e. 
He  is  tame  like  ours,  and,  like  him,  subject  to  variety. 
These,  though  different  in  themselves  by  particular 
characters,  rcfjenible  each  other  so  much  in  other  re- 
spects, that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  they  are  of  the 
BBtne  kind. 

A  specimen  of  the  male  African  Sheep  is  now  in  the 
Tower  [ncna^erie,  to  which  it  w»s  presented  about 
Qgij  by  Lord  Liverpoi 
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black;  the  shoulders  are  of  a  reddish  hcown;  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body,  the  haunches,  the  hind  legs, 
the  tail,  the  nose,  and  also  the  ears,  which  are  rathei 
large,  are  while.  There  is  liktwise  a  white  spot  ovei 
each  eye. 

In  considering,  therefore,  according  to  the  diflerenct 
of  climate,  the  Sheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find. 

I  The  Sheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns 
and  whoi«  wool  i£  rough  kod  ver^  thick ;  and  th( 
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but  when  they  cann)t  reach  such  places  of  ihellar, 
aiid  are  involved  in  falls  of  snow,  thej  place  their  heads 
near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  downward  towards 
the  ground.  In  this  situation  thej  will  remain  for 
several  days,  and  hunger  will  sometimes  compel  them 
to  gnaw  each  other's  wool.  They  yield  from  two  to  ux 
quarts  of  mJk  a  day.  Their  wool  is  not  shorn,  bat 
loosens  of  itself  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  then  strip- 
ped off  at  once  like  a  skin. 

In  warm  climates,  some  are  covered  with  wopU 
others  with  hair,  and  a  third  kind  with  hair  mixed 
with  wool.  The  first  kind  of  Sheep  of  those  countries 
is  that  commonly  called  the  Barbafy  or  Arabian  Sheept 
which  entirely  resembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in 
the  tail,  which  is  very  much  loaded  Vith  fat,  is  often 
more  than  a  foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  As  for  external  appearance,  this  Sheep  has 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  tail,  which  he  carries  as  if 
a  pillow  was  fastened  to  his  hinder  parts.  Among  this 
kind  of  broad-tailed  Sheep,  there  are  some  whose  tails 
are  so  long  and  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged 
to  fasten  a  small  board  with  wheels,  in  order  to  8up« 
port  them  as  they  walk  along.  This  tail,  which  is  a 
substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  is  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  In  the  Levant,  these  Sheep  are  clothed 
with  a  very  fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries,  as 
Madagascar  and  India,  they  are  clothed  with  hair.  The 
superabundance  of  fat,  which  in  our  Sheep  fixes  upon 
the  reins,  in  these  Sheep  descends  under  the  vertebrae 
of  the  tail ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  less  charged 
with  it  than  in  our  fat  Sheep.  This  variety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  man- 
kind ;  for  these  broad,  or  long-tailed  Sheep,  are  tame, 
like  those  of  our  country  ;  and  they  even  demand  much 
more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is  much  more 
dispersed  than  ours ;  they  are  commonly  met  with  in 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Bar- 
oary,  Ethiopia,  and  ^Madagascar ;  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Thibet,  their  fleeces,  which 
are  very  fine,  are  manufactured  into  shawls. 


THE    STREPSICEROS. 


In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chit,  fly  m  the 
island  of  Candis,  there  is  a  breed  of  Sheep  of  which 


iBEEP.  i 

BelloQ  has  given  the  figure  and  ileacriptioD,  under 
name  of  Strepsiceros.  This  Sheep  is  of  ihu  inaki 
our  coinraon  Sheep :  it  is,  like  that,  clothed  wilh  \r 
and  only  ditTers  frum  it  by  the  horns,  which  are  tai 
■  od  rise  upwards,  but  are  iwiHted  into  spirals.  ' 
distance  belwesn  the  horns  uf  the  Ewe  enlarges 
wards  their  tops;  those  of  ihe  Ram  arc  ptira 
This  animal,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Wallad 
Sheep,  is  frequent  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  wher< 
name  is  Zackl. 


In  the  holle^  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  there  is 
a  breed  of  large  Sheep,  which  has  rough  huir,  short 
horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a  kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail. 
Leo  Africanus,  and  Marraol,  call  it  adamain  ;  and  it  is 
known  to  the  naturalists  by  the  names  of  the  Senegal 
Ram,  the  Guinea  Ram,  and  the  Angola  Sheep,  &c. 
He  is  Ume  like  ours,  and,  like  him,  subject  to  variety. 
These,  though  different  in  themselves  by  particular 
charucters,  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  other  re- 
spects, that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  bat  they  sre  of  the 
Bame  kind. 

A  specimen  of  the  male  African  Sheep  is  nov  in  the 
Toiver  meiiugerie,  to  which  il  was  presented  about 
six  years  ago  by  Lord  Liverpool.  In  temper  il  is 
extremely  mild  ;  but  it  is  an  uncouth  looking  creature. 
It  is  high  op  the  legs,  narrow  in  the  loins,  and  its  coat 
is  rough  and  shaggy.  Its  horns  are  reniarkably  small, 
and  within  their  curve  the  ears  are  enclosed.  When- 
ever ihc  cars  escape  from  this  seeming  confinement, 
the  animal  exhibits  much  uneasiness  ;  and,  diflicull  at 
it  is  for  him  to  replace  them,  he  never  rests  till  it  is 
accomplished.  On  his  bark  and  sides  he  is  nearly 
black;  the  shoulders  are  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body,  the  haunches,  the  hind  legs, 
the  tail,  the  nose,  and  also  the  ears,  which  are  rathei 
large,  are  white.  Tiiere  is  likewise  a  white  spot  uvei 
each  eye. 

In  considering,  therefore,  according  to  the  differencf 
of  climate,  the  Sheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find. 

I  The  Sheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns 
■nd  who8«  wool  ie  rough  and  ver^  thick ;  and  thi 
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Sheep  of  the  island  of  Gothland,  Muscovy,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  whose  wool  is  thick, 
and  who  appear  to  be  of  the  same  breed. 

2.  Our  Sheep,  whose  wool  is  very  good  and  fine  in 
the  mild  climates  of  Spain  and  Persia,  but  in  hot 
countries  changes  to  a  rough  hair.  We  have  already 
observed,  this  conformity  in  this  influence  of  the  cli- 
mates of  Spain  and  Khorasan,  a  province  of  Persia,  on 
the  hair  of  cats,  rabbits,  hares,  d&c.  It  acts  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  wool  of  Sheep,  which  is  very  fine  in 
Spain,  and  still  finer  in  this  part  of  Persist. 

3.  The  broad-tailed  Sheep,  whose  wool  is  also  very 
fine  in  temperate  countries,  such  as  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt;  but  which,  in  hot  countries,  phanges  into  a 
hair  more  or  less  rough. 

4.  The  Sheep  strepsiceroSf  or  Cretan  Sheep,  who 
resemble  ours  both  in  wool  and  make,  excepting  the 
horns,  which  are  straight  and  furrowed. 

6.  The  adimainj  or  the  great  Sheep  of  Senegal  and 
India,  which  in  no  part  is  covered  with  wool,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  clothed  with  hair,  which  is  longer  or 
shorter,  router  or  smoother,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  All  these  Sheep  are  only  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  species,  and  certainly  would  unite 
one  with  the  other,  since  the  goat,  whose  species  is 
farther  distant,  procreates  with  our  Sheep,  as  we  are 
assured  from  experience.  But  none  of  these  tame 
Sheep  have  the  characters  of  an  original  species. 

THE    MOUFFLON. 

In  Kamtschatka,  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the 
islands  of  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  animal  which  we  call  the  mouffloTij  or 
argali,  is  still  to  be  found.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
primitive  stock  of  all  Sheep.  He  lives  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  subsists  and  multiplies  without  the  help 
of  man;  he  resembles  the  several  kinds  of  tame  Sheep 
more  than  any  other  animal ;  he  is  livelier,  stronger, 
and  swifter  than  they  are ;  his  head,  forehead,  eyes, 
and  face  are  like  the  Ram's  ;  he  resembles  him  also 
in  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  in  the  whole  habit  of 
body.  In  short,  he  procreates  with  the  tame  Sheep, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  of 
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the  Bfttne  species,  and  the  primilive  stock  of  the 
fercnt  breeds. 

The  only  disagreemeiit  betwiit  the  MouiHon   i...u 
uur  Shf^ep,  is,  that  the  Itrst  is  covered  with  hair  iast     d 
of  wool;  but  we  have  observed   that,  even  in   U     e 
Sheep,  the  wool  ia  not  an  eseenliat  characier,  bxi    a 
production  of  a  temperate  ctioiate.     Hence,  it  in 
Astonishing  that  the  original,  or  primitive  and   v 
Sheep,  who  has  endured  cold  and  heat,  lived  and 
creased,  without  shettei,  Ir  '*"  i  wood^,  i^  ^^t  cov~ 
with  wool,  which  be  would  soon  be  deprived  of  ar. 
the  thickets  and  thorny  buahes.     Besides,  when  ■  i 
goat  is  coupled  with  a  tame  Sheep,  the  prodiicli< 
kind  of  wild  Moufflon,  a  Lamb  covered  with  hsi 
not  a  barren  mule,  but  a  mongrel,  which  returns  ... 
original  species,  and  which  appears  to  indic.ale 
our  goals  and  tame  Sheep  have  somethiag  common  m 
them  both  in  their  origin. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Moufflon  is  brown,  ap- 
jifoaching  to  that  of  the  red  deer:  but  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  and  the  belly,  are  of  a  white,  tinctured  with 
yellow.  On  the  neck  are  iwo  pendani  hairy  dewlap». 
The  horns  of  the  old  R&ms  frequently  grow  to  such  a 
'sixe  as  to  weigh  stxieen  or  eighteen  pounds  each.  The 
Moufflon  is  B  fleet,  active,  and  acute  smelling  animal, 
and  cannot  be  taken,  or  even  shot,  without  extreme 
difficulty.  Its  flesh,  however,  is  held  in  such  estima- 
lion  by  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka,  that,  to  procure  it, 
there  is  no  toil  or  danger  which  thev  will  not  cheer- 
fully encounter. 


This  animal  being  only  known  by  the  vague  names 
of  the  Hind  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges, 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  name 
which  Belon  has  given  to  him,  and  which  he  borrowed 
from  Pliny.  The  Axis  is  of  the  small  number  of  ni- 
ntinating  unimals  who  wear  horns,  like  the  slug.  He 
h«s  the  shape  and  swiftness  of  the  fallow-deer;  hut 
what'  distinguishes  him  from  the  stag  and  fallow-deer 
is,  that  his  body  is  marked  with  white  spots,  elegantly 
disposed,  ond  fieparated  one  from  another,  and  that  he 
isa  native  of  hoi  countries  (Hindostan.and  p"-ti:ularly 
12- 
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Bengal) ;  while  the  stag  and  the  deer  have  their  coat 
of  a  uniform  colour,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  greater 
numbers,  in  cold  countries  and  temperate  regions,  than 
in  hot  climates. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
only  given  him  the  name  of  the  Sardinian  Hind^  be* 
cause,  very  probably,  they  received  that  name  from 
the  royal  menagerie ;  but  there  is  nothing  indicated 
of  this  animal's  being  a  native  of  Sardinia ;  no  author 
has  ever  mentioned,  that  he  exists  in  that  island  like  a 
wild  animal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  see,  by  examin-^ 
ing  authors,  that  he  is  found  in  the  hottest  countries 
of  Asia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  is  no  species 
which  approaches  so  near  to  another,  as  that  of  the 
deer  to  the  stag:  nevertheless,  the  Axis  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  mixture  between  the  two.  He  resem- 
bles the  deer  in  the  size  of  his  body,  the  length  of  his 
tail,  and  his  coat,  which  is  the  same  during  his  whole 
life  :  he  only  essentially  differs  from  that  animal  in  his 
horns,  which  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  stag.  The 
Axis,  therefore,  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  de- 
pending on  the  climate,  and  not  a  different  species 
from  the  deer ;  for,  although  he  is  a  native  of  the 
hottest  countries  of  Asia,  he  supports,  and  easily  mul- 
tiplies in,  that  of  Europe.  There  are  many  herds  of 
them  in  the  menagerie  of  Versailles;  but  it  has  never 
yet  been  observed,  that  they  mix  either  with  the  detr 
or  with  the  stags ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  our  pre 
suming,  that  it  was  not  a  variety  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  a  particular  and  mediate  species  between  the  two. 
It  is  a  very  mild  and  timid  animal. 

THE    TAPIR,  OR    THE    ANTA, 

Is,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse,  the  largest  ani- 
mal in  America,  where  living  nature  seems  to  be  less- 
ened, or  rather  has  not  had  time  to  arrive  at  its  greatest 
dimensions.  The  animals  also  of  South  America,  which 
alone  properly  and  originally  belong  to  this  New  Con- 
tinent, are  almost  all  without  defence,  without  horns, 
and  without  tails;  their  bodies  and  their  limbs  arc  un- 
proportioned  ;  and  some,  as  the  sluggish  and  crawling 
animals,  d&c.  are  of  so  miserable  a  nature,  that  they 
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■carcely  have  ihe  faculties  of  moving  or  of  esling; 
they  drag  on  a  languishing  life  in  the  eoJUude  of  a 
desert,  anii  cannot  subsist  in  the  inhabited  world, 
where  man  and  powerful  animals  would  have  soon 
destroyed  ihem. 

The  Tapir  is  of  the  eIzc  of  a  small  cow,  or  zebu,  but 
wilhoul  horns,  and  with  a  short  naked  tail ;  the  legs 
are  short  and  thick,  and  the  feet  have  small  black 
hoofs.  The  body  is  thick  «nd  clumsy,  and  the  back_ 
somewhat  arched,  and  the  hair  is  of  a.  dusky  or  brown- 
ish colour.  On  the  short  thick  neck  is  a  kind  of  bristly 
mane,  which,  near  the  head,  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  His  head  is  of  a  tolerable  size,  with  roundish 
f  rect  ears,  and  small  eyes,  and  the  muzzle  terminates 
in  a  kind  of  proboscis,  which  can  be  extended  or  con- 
tracted at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  latter  it  uses 
in  feeding,  to  grasp  its  food  and  convey  it  to  the  moulh, 
in  ihi  same  way  that  the  rhinoceros  applies  its  upper 
lip ;  and  in  this  are  also  contained  the  organs  of  smell. 
He  lias  ten  incisive  teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in  each 
jaw;  a  character  which  separatee  liim  entirely  from 
the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  anitnals.  His  skin  is  su 
thick  and  hard  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  a  bul- 
let :  for  which  reason  the  Indiana  make  abields  of  it. 

The  Tapir  seldom  stirs  out  but  in  the  night,  and 
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needs  no  more  than  to  compare  the  description  we 
have  now  recited,  with  that  of  the  hippopotamus 
Although  the  Tapir  inhabits  the  water,  he  does  not 
feed  upon  fish  ;  and,  although  his  mouth  is  armed  with 
twenty  sharp  and  incisive  teeth,  he  is  not  carnivorous : 
he  lives  upon  sugarcanes,  grasses,  the  leaves  of  shrubs, 
•nd  various  kinds  of  fruit;  and  does  not  make  use  of 
what  Nature  has  armed  him  with  aga'nat  other  animals 
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He  is  of  a  mild  and  timid  nature,  and  flies'  from  ererjr 
attack  or  danger:  when,  ho^iiireirery  he  is  cut  off  from 
retreat,  he  makes  a  vigorous  defence  against  dog^  and 
men.  Its  usual  attitude  is  that  of  sitting  on  its  rump 
like  a  do^ ;  and  its  voice  is  a  kind  of  whistle.  The 
flesh  is  wholesome  food.  It  may  he  tamed,  and  is  then 
very  gentle  and  docile.  This  animal  is  commonly 
ibund  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  South  America,  frcin  the  extremity  of  Chili  to 
New  Spain. 

A  species  of  Tapir,  which  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered, is  very  common  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and 
the  forests  of  Malacca.  Its  body  is  of  a  dirty  white, 
while  the  head,  legs,  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  black. 
This  species  has  no  mane,  and  its  proboscis  is  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  long. 

Among  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  a  former 
world  are  found  fragments  of  Tapirs  of  enormous  size. 
One  of  these  extinct  species,  the  Gigantic  Tapir,  must 
have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  elephant  in  magnitude. 

THE   ZEBRA 

Is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  and  most  elegantly 
clothed  of  all  quadrupeds.  He  has  the  shape  and 
graces  of  the  horse,  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  and  a 
striped  robe  of  black  and  white  alternately  disposed 
with  so  much  regularity  and  symmetry,  that  it  seems 
as  if  Nature  had  made  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  to 
paint  it.  These  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white 
are  so  much  the  more  singular,  as  they  are  straight, 
parallel,  and  very  exactly  .divided,  like  a  striped  stuff; 
and  as  they,  in  other  parts,  extend  themselves  not  only 
over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  the  thighs,  the  legs, 
and  even  the  ears  and  the  tail ;  so  that,  at  a  distance, 
this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was  surrounded  with  little 
fillets,  which  some  person  had  disposed,  in  a  regular 
manner,  over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  females, 
these  bands  are  alternately  black  and  white ;  in  the 
male,  they  are  brown  and  yellow,  but  always  of  a  lively 
and  brilliant  mixture,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and  thick  hair; 
the  lustre  of  which  still  more  increases  the  beauty  of 
the  colours.  The  Zebra  is,  in  general,  less  than  the 
horse,  and  larger  than  the  ass ;  and,  although  it  haa 


oflen  been  eompBred  to  ihose  two  animals,  an^  c 
the   Wild  Horse,  and  ihe  Striped  Asa,  it  is  a 
neithor  of  ihe  one  nor  the  other,  nnd  might  ralhi 
called  their  model,  if  all  was  not  equally  origiaaj  in 
Nature,  and  if  every  species  had  not  an  equal  right  to 
creation. 

The  Zebra  is  not  the  animal  the 


laled   I 


:  the 


Thei 


e  onagra. 
Levant,  the  eastern  parts  i>rAaia,  and  ii 
parln  of  Africa,  a  beautiful  race  of  asfles,  who  e 

lineHt  horses,  are  natives  of  Arabia.     This  j  a 

frcim  the  common,  by  the  size  of  the  body,  ti  uuor- 

nesa  of  the  Icga,  and  the  lustre  of  the  hairi  mvy  are 
of  a  nniforn^  but  commonly  of  a  fine  mouse  colour, 
with  a  black  croaa  upon  the  back  and  the  shoulders  ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  bright  gray  colour,  with  n 
flaxen  cross.  The  Zebra  is  also  of  a  different  ctimbti! 
from  the  onagra,  and  is  only  lo  be  met  with  in  the 
most  eastern  and  the  most  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
from  Ethiopia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  th«nce 
lo  Congo;  it  exists  neither  in  Europe,  Asia,  nor 
America,  nor  ereu  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa : 
those  which  some  travellers  tell  us  they  have  seten  at 
(be  Brarila  hare  been  transported  thither  from  Africa ; 
those  which  others  are  recoimted  to  hare  wen  in  Per- 
aiid  in  Turkey,  have  been  broughi  from  Ethiopia; 


1  shot 


.  thui 


thai 


I   Euro 


timosi  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  point 
of  Africa  is  their  true  climate,  their  native  country, 
and  where  the  Dutch  have  employed  all  their  care  to 
subject  them  and  to  render  them  lame,  without  having 
been  hitherto  able  to  succeed.  That  which  we  have 
seen,  and  which  has  served  for  the  subject  of  our  de- 
scription, was  very  wild  when  be  arrived  at  the  royul 
mensgerie  in  France;  and  he  was  never  entirely  lamed  : 
nevertheless,  he  has  been  broken  for  the  saddle  ; 


thi 


precaulioni 
bridle,  while  «  third  was  upon  hii 
hard;  his  ears  so   sensible,  thai 
any  person  goes  to  touch  ihem. 
vicious  horse,  and  obstinate  as  ; 
Id  hors^  and  the  onagra  are 


H 


held  Ihe 

mouth  is  very 

ces  whenever 

as  restive,  like  a 

e ;  but,  perhaps, 

less  intractable ; 


md  there  is  reason  lo  believe,  that  if  the  Zebm  n 
tCGuVomed  to  obedience  and  tanacuess  froni  his  earlical 
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years  he  would  become  as  mild  as  the  ass  and  the  horse, 
and  might  be  substituted  in  their  room. 

The  Zebra  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa ;  often  seen  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
a  penalty  of  fifty  rix-dollars  is  inflicted  on  any  person 
who  shoots  one  of  them.  Such  of  them  as  are  caught 
alive  are  presented  to  the  governor.  Several  have 
•been  brought  to  England,  butt  except  in  one  instance, 
they  have  all  displayed  great  wildness,  and  even  fero- 
city. The  exception  was  in  that  which  was  burnt  some 
years  ago  at  Exeter  *Change.  It  would  allow  young 
children  to  be  put  upon  its  back,  and  was  once  ridden 
from  the  LyceUm  to  Pimlico;  but  it  was  bred  and 
reared  in  Portugal,  from  parents  half  reclaimed.  In 
several  other  cases.  Zebras  have  attempted  to  injure 
spectators,  and  have  not  even  spared  their  keepers. 
THe  voice  of  this  creature  is  thought  to  have  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  post  horn. 

THE  ZEBRA  6f  THE  PLAINS. 

The  Zebra  which  we  have  just  described  is  confined 
to  the  mountains ;  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
inhabits  the  flat  parts  near  the  Cape.  Till  very  recently, 
the  diflerence  between  them  was  not  accurately  under- 
stood. "  The  ground  colour  of  its  whole  body  (says 
Mr.  Bennett)  is  white,  interrupted  by  a  regular  series 
of  broad  black  stripes  extending  from  the  back  across 
the  sides,  with  narrower  and  fainter  ones  intervening 
between  each.  Over  the  haunches  and  shoulders  these 
stripes  form  a  kind  of  bifurcation,  between  the  divi- 
sions of  which  there  are  a  few  transverse  lines  of  the 
same  colour ;  but  these  suddenly  and  abruptly  cease, 
and  are  not  continued  on  the  legs,  which  are  perfectly 
white.  Along  the  back  there  is  a  narrow  longitudinal 
line,  bordered  on  each  side  with  white.  The  mane  is 
throughout  broadly  and  deeply  tipped  with  black,  and 
is  marked  by  a  continuation  of  the  transverse  bands  of 
the  neck.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  narrow  and  beau- 
tifully regular;  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  they 
radiate  downwards  over  the  eyes ;  along  the  front  of 
the  muzzle  they  are  longitudinal,  the  outer  ones  having 
a  curve  outwards ;  and  on  the  sides  they  form  broader 
transverse  bands.     From  the  confluence  of  these  bands 


nn  At  exlremitjr  of  the  muzBle,  [he  nose,  and  the  loi 
lip,  those  pans  become  o(  a  nearly  uniform  black 
brown.  The  tail  is  white  :  there  is  no  'ongitmii 
V(.-nlral  line  :  and  a  large  black  patch  occujiiiis  the  p 
l«rioT  part  of  the  car,  near  the  tip.  The  hoofs 
moderately  large,  deep  in  front,  shallow  beliinil,  I 
much  expanded  al  their  nnargin." 

The  subject  of  the  present  article,  which  has  n 
been  about  two  years  in  the  Menagerie,  will  sufTc 
boy  to  ride  her  about  the  yard,  and  ir  '— -:- — ■'---"— 
to  run  loose  through  the  Tower,  witu  ■■  --i< 
whom  she  doos  not  attempt  to  quit  i.^.  .^  r 

the  Canteen,  where  she  is  occasiona  ji 

draught  of  ale,  of  which  &he  is  parii 


Althocoh  this  animal  has  been  celebrated  from  ihe 
earliest  ages,  it  was,  notwllhstanding,  but  imperfectly 
known  to  the  ancicnlE.  It  was  only  towards  the  six- 
teenth century  that  wc  had  some  precise  indicationx  on 
[he  subject. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  obser- 
red  ia  dinerent  travellers,  the  Uippapotamus  appears 
to  be  an  animal  whose  body  is  longer  and  thicker  than 
thai  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  l>ut  his  fore-legs  are  much 
shorter.  His  head  is  short,  and  thick  in  proportion  to 
the  body.  He  has  no  horns,  neither  on  the  nose,  like 
the  rhinoceros,  nor  on  ilie  head,  like  ruminating  ani- 
mals. His  cry,  when  hurt,  approaches  as  near  lo  the 
neighing  of  ihe  horse,  as  the  bellowing  of  the  huflalo  ; 
but  his  usual  voice  resemMes  the  neif  hin^  of  a  horse. 
from  which,  however,  he  differs  in  every  other  respect ; 
and  this  fact,  we  may  presume,  has  been  the  sole  rea- 
son for  giving  him  the  name  n(  Hippopotamus,  or  River 
Horse  ;  as  the  howling  of  the  lynx,  which  resembles 
that  uf  the  wolf,  has  occasioned  him  to  be  called  the 
atag-likt  -wolf.  The  incisive  teeth  of  the  Hippopota- 
mus, and  especially  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  very  strong,  and  of  so  hard  a  sub- 
stance, that  they  strike  fire  with  a  piece  of  iron.  Thin 
is  probably  what  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  thi 
Kncients,  who  have  reported  that  the  Hippopotamus 
jromited  fire.    These  canine  leelh  of  this  animal  are 
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of  white,  so  clear  and  so  hard,  that  they  are  fjreferabla 
to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth.  The  incisive  teeth 
of  the  Hippopotamus^  especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  furrowed.  The  canine 
teeth,  which  are  also  very  long,  are  crooked,  prisma- 
tic, and  sharp,  like  the  tusks  of  a  boar.  The  moU- 
res  are  square,  or  rather  longer  on  one  side'  than  the 
other  nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a  man,  and  so  thick, 
that  a  single  one  weighs  more  than  three  pounds.  The 
largest  of  the  incisive,  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twelve* 
and  even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes 
weigh  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  each.  The  skin  is  in' 
some  parts  two  inches  thick ;  and  the  Africans  cut  it 
into  whip  thongs,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  soft- 
ness and  pliability,  they  prefer  to  those  procured  from 
the  rhinoceros  hide. 

The  male  Hippopotamus  is  about  six  feet  nine  inches 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  begin- 
^  ning  of  the  tail ;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  six 

feet  and  a  half  in  height.  His  legs  are  about  two  feet 
ten  inches  long ;  the  length  of  the  head,  three  feet  and 
a  half,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and 
the  width  of  the  mouth,  two  feet  four  inches.  It,  how- 
ever, sometimes  acquires  much  greater  magnitude.  In 
the  south  of  Africa,  M.  le  Yaillant  killed  one  which 
I  measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about 

;  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a  prodigious  strength 

of  body,  he  might  render  himself  formidable  to  every 

•  animal ;  but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and  appears  never 

I  to  be  the  aggressor,  except  when  annoyed  or  wounded. 

;  It   has   been    erroneously  stated,   that  he  commonly 

moves  slowly  on  the  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
I  he  has  been  injured,  he  has  been  known  to  pursue  per- 

I  sons  for  several  hours,  who  escaped  with  great  diffi- 

i  culty.     He  swims  quicker  than  he  runs,  pursues  the 

I  fish,  and  makes  them  his  prey.     Three  or  four  ot  them 

are  often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cata- 
,  ract,  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish 

as  are  forced   down  by   the   violence   of  the   stream 
He  delights  much  in  the  water,  and  stays  there  as  wil 
lingly  as  upon  land  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  has  nc 
membranes  between  his  toes,  like  the  beaver  and  otter 
and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease  with  which  he  swims 
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Ib  only  owing  tn  the  great  capacity  of  his  body,  w1 
oaly  makes  btiik  for  bulk,  and  is  nea-ly  of  an  c 
weight  with  the  water.  Besides,  he  remains  a  1 
time  under  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  we' 
hn  does  in  (he  open  air.  When  he  quitn  it  to  graze 
nn  land.  h,e  eais  augarcanes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  re 
die.  of  which  he  cimguines  and  destroys  a  great  qi 
lily,  and  docs  much  injury  to  cultivated  lands;  bu 
he  is  more  timid  upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  l, 
very  easily  drlren  away ;  and,  as  his  1 
cnnnot  save  himself  well  by  flight,  if  li  i  iru 

water.     His  resource  when  he  finds  hit-         in  d 
is  to  pjunge  himself  into  the  water,  and 
tance    before  he  reappears.     He    comim  r 

from  his  pursuers;  but  if  he  is  wounded,  iie  occo  , 
irritated,  and  immediately  facing  about  with  great  tu,,', 
'  mshea  against  the  boats,  seizes  them  with  his  tecto, 
often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  sometimes  sinks 
them  under  water.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  a  traveller, 
"  ■  Hippopotamus  open  his  mouth,  fix  one  toolh  on 
the  side  of  a  boat,  and  another  to  the  second  plank 
under  the  keel ;  that  is,  four  feet  distant  from  each 
Other,  pierce  the  side  through  and  through,  and  in  this 
numaer  sink  the  boat  lo  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  ano- 
ther, lying  by  the  side  of  the  seashore,  upon  which  the 
waves  had  driven  a  shallop  hcnvily  laden,  nhich  re- 
mained upon  his  back  dry,  and  which  was  again  washed 
back  by  another  wave,  without  the  animal  appearing 
to  have  received  the  least  injury.  When  the  Negroes 
go  a  fishing  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  with  a  Hippopo- 
tamus, they  throw  fish  to  him;  and  ihen  he  passes  on, 
without  disturbing  their  fishery  any  more.  He  injures 
most  when  he  can  rest  himself  against  the  earth  ;  but, 
when  he  floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Once, 
when  our  shallop  was  near  sliore-,  I  snw  one  of  them 
get  underneath  it,  lift  it  above  water  upon  his  back, 
and  overset  it  with  six  men  who  were  in  it;  but  fortu- 
nately they  received  no  hurt," 

"  We  dare  not,"  says  another  traveller,  "  irritate  the 
Hippopotamus  in  the  water,  since  an  adventure  hap- 
pened, which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  three  men. 
They  were  going  in  a  small  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a  river 
where  there  was  about  eight  or  ten  feel  water.  Af- 
ter they  had  discovered  him  walking  at  the  boltoin, 
Vol.  II.— 13 
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according;  to  'lis  custom,  they  wounded  him  nith  a  long 
lance,  which  so  greatly  enraged  him,  that  he  rose  im- 
mediately to  the  surface  of  the  water*  regarded  them 
with  a  terrible  look,  opened  his  mouth,  and,  at  one 
bite,  took  a  great  piece  out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
and  had  very  nearly  overturned  it ;  but  he  replunged, 
almost  directly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.*' 

These  animals  are  only  numerous  in  some  parts  ot 
the  world :  it  even  appears,  that  the  species  is  con- 
fined to  particular  climates,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with 
but  in  the  rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  travellers  say  that 
they  bear  three  or  four  young  ones ;  but  this  appears 
very  suspicious ;  as  the  Hippopotamus  is  of  an  enor- 
mous bulk,  he  is  in  the  class  of  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  whale,  and  all  other  great  animals,  who 
bring  forth  but  one ;  and  this  analogy  appears  more 
certain  than  all  the  testimonies  that  they  have  exhibit- 
ed. The  female  brings  forth  her  young  upon  land,  and 
the  calf,  at  the  instant  when  it  comes  into  the  world, 
will  fly  to  the  water  for  shelter  if  pursued  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  Thunburg  notices  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  pure  ii  stinct. 


THE    ELK    AND    THE    RAIN-DEER. 

Although  the  Elk  and  the  Rain-deer  are  two  ani- 
mals of  a  different  species,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
unite  them,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  the 
history  of  the  one,  without  borrowing  a  great  deal  from 
the  other. 

It  appears  by  positive  testimonies,  that  the  Rain-deer 
formerly  existed  in  France,  at  least  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, such  as  the  Pyrenean,  and,  since  that  time,  has 
been  destroyed  like  the  stags,  who  were  heretofore 
common  in  that  country.*  It  is  certain  that  the  Rain- 
deer  is  now  actually  to  be  found  only  in  the  most 
northern  countries;  we  also  know,  that  the  climate  of 
France  was  formerly  much  mure  damp  and  cold,  occa- 
sioned by  the  number  of  woods  and  morasses,  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen.     Gaul,  under  the  same  lali- 

"Thls  atwcrtlon  has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  incorrecL    It  is  foundeU  on 

a  miffprint  in  a  Treatise  on  Hunting,  by  (JiLston  de  Foix.    The  printed  copies  say 

(hat  the  writer  had  seen  the  Rain-deer'in  "  ATaurienne  and  Pueudere,"  ttiai  ii. 

ID  Savoy  and  Beam ;  but  th«'  MS.,  which  M.  Cuvier  haa  since  consulted,  w»y 

'  Nourvegue  and  Xuedene/'  which  means  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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tilde  Bs  Canada,  waf,  two  thousand  yeare  ago,  what 
Canada  is  nt  this  prtsent  lime  ;  that  is,  a  climate  colli 
enough  Tor  ihose  amTiHls  to  live  in. 

The  Ellt  and  the  Rain-deer,  then,  are  only  four...  m 
the  northern  countries  ;  the  Elk  on  this,  and  the  Rain- 
deer  on  tlic  other  side  of  the  polar  circle  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  We  find  theni  in  America  in  the  highest 
Ulitudog,  because  tlie  cold  is  greater  there  than  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Raio-deer  can  hear  even  the  most  exces- 
«ive  cold.  He  is  found  in  Spitsbergen  ;  he  is  common 
In  Greenland,  and  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Lap- 
land: thus  also,  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
the  Elk  does  cot  approach  so  near  the  pole;  he  inha> 
bita  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  and  all  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Siberia  and  Tattary,  with  the  north  of  Chi- 
tiK.  We  again  find  him  by  the  name  of  original,  and 
the  Rain-deer  under  that  of  caribou  in  Canada,  and  in 
ftit  i}ie  northern  parts  of  America. 

We  miiy  form  a  sufliciently  just  idea  of  the  Elk  and 
(he  Rain-deer,  by  comparing  lliem  with  the  stag.  The 
Elk  is  larger,  stronger,  and  stands  more  erect  upon 
hie  legs  ;  his  neck  is  shorter,  his  hair  longer,  and  bis 
antlers  wider  and  heavier  than  those  of  the  slag;  the 
Rain-deer  is  ahorter  and  mere  squat ;  his  legs  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  his  feet  wider;  the  hair  rery 
thicLly  furnislii-d,  uml  hU  itnilers  niitrh  lunger,  and  di- 
vided into  a  greater  number  of  brunches,  wiih  Hal  ter- 
minations ;  while  those  of  the  Elk  are  only  (if  the  ei- 
Ereasion  is  allowed)  cut  or  broached  al  the  edges ;  both 
ave  long  hair  under  the  neck,  and  both  have  short 
tails,  and  cars  much  longer  than  the  stag ;  they  do  not 
leap  or  bound  like  the  roe-bucks;  but  their  pace  is  a 
kind  of  irul,  so  easy  and  quick,  that  tlicy  go  over 
almuet  as  much  ground,  in  the  same  lime  as  the  stags 
do,  without  being  so  much  fatigued  ;  fur  they  can  trot 
in  this  manner  for  a  day  or  two.  The  Rain-deer  Kves 
upon  the  mountains  ;  the  stag  only  dwells  in  low  lands 
and  damp  forests ;  both  go  in  herds,  like  the  slags,  and 
both  can  be  easily  tamed,  but  the  Rain-deer  wjih  great- 
er case  than  the  Elk  ;.  the  last,  like  the  stag,  has  not 
lost  his  liberty,  while  the  Rain-deer  is  become  do- 
mestic among  the  enlightened  pan  of  mankind.  The 
Laplanders  have  no  other  beast.  In  this  icy  climate. 
If hich  a  ily  rcceiv  s  the  oblique  rays  of  the  aun,  whert 
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there  is  a'seitso!!  of  night  as  well  ns  day,  where  ihe 
■now  covers  the  earth  from  the  beginning  of  aiituma 
to  the  end  of  spring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the 
summer  cuDBisIa  in  the  bramble,  juniper,  and  mosa, 
could  man  form  any  idea  but  of  famine!  The  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  all  our  useful  animals,  find  no  sub- 
sistence there,  nor  can  resist  the  rigour  of  ihe  cold  : 
he  has  been  obliged  to  search  among  the  iDhabiianis  of 
the  forest,  for  the  least  wild  and  most  profitable  ani- 
mals. The  Laplanders  have  done  wbat  we  ourselves 
should  do,  if  we  were  to  lose  our  cattle  :  we  should 
then  be  obliged  to  tame  the  slags  and  the  rue-bucks  of 
the  forests,  to  supply  their  place  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
we  should  gain  uur  point,  and  we  should  preseiillv  learn 
to  draw  as  much  utility  from  them  as  the  Laplanders 
dofrom'ihe  Rain-deer.  We  ought  to  be  sensible,  by 
this  example,  how  far  Nature  hus  extended  her  libe- 
rality towards  us.  We  do  not  make  use  of  all  the 
riches  which  she  oRers  us:  the  fund  is  much  mure  im- 
mense than  wc  imagine.  She  has  bcaiowed  on  us  the 
honie,  ihe  ox,  the  sheep,  and  all  our  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, lo  serve  us,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us  ;  and  she 
has,  besides,  specie^]  in  reserve,  which  would  be  abl« 
lo  supply  this  defect,  and  which  would  only  require 
us  to  subject  them,  and  to  make  them  useful  to  our 
wants.  Man  does  not  sufficiently  know  what  Nature 
can  do,  nor  what  can  be  done  wiih  her.  Insiead  of 
seeking  for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  tikes  belter  to 
abuse  her  in  what  he  does  know. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  the  Laplanders 
derive  from  the  tame  Rain-deer,  with  those  which  we 
derive  from  our  dome^itic  animals,  we  shall  see  that 
this  animal  is  worth  two  or  three  of  them  :  he  is  used, 
as  horses  are,  to  draw  sledges  and  other  carriages: 
he  travels  with  great  speed  and  swiftness  ;  he  easily 
goes  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  runs  with  as  much 
certainly  upon  frozen  snow  as  upon  the  mossy  down.. 
The  female  affords  milk  more  substantial,  and  more 
Bourishing  than  that  of  the  cow;    the  flesh  is  very 

Sood  to  eat;  his  coal  makes  an. excellent  fur;  and  hia 
ressed  hide  becomes  a  very  supple  and  very  durable 
leather.  Spoons  are  also  made  of  his  bones,  bowstrings 
ttnd  thread  of  his  tendons,  and  glue  is  manufactured 
from  his  horns.      Thus  ih'.   Kain-deer  slonc  aHordi 
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all  that  wc  Jei  ve  from  ihe  horse,  ilie  oxr  and  the 
■beep. 

Wiih  rrom  three  lo  five  hundred  Deer,  a  Luplnoder 
can  live  i»  tolerable  camfort ;  with  two  hundred  he 
mayi  by  manage-Tient,  contrive  to  get  on  ;  but  wiih  a 
bnndred  his  subsistence  is  precarious;  and  with  only 
fifly,  he  must  be  content  to  be  the  pariaer,  or  rather 
serrant,  oC  some  more  fortunate  individual. 

The  anilers  of  the  Rain-deer  are  larger,  more  ex- 
lendeJ,  and  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  branches 
than  those  of  the  stag.  Hi»  food,  in  the  winter  season, 
■8  a  white  moss  {the  lichen  rang-tferinus),  which  he 
finds  under  the  snow,  and  which  he  ploughs  up  with 
his  horns,  or  digs  up  with  hi^  feci.  When  the  snow 
if  too  deep  for  them  tu  obtitin  this  article,  they  resort 
to  another  lichen  that  hangs  on  pine  trees;  and  in 
severe  seasons  the  boors  often  cut  down  some  ihon- 
eaiids  of  these  trees  to  furnish  subsistence  tu  iheir 
herds. 

In  summer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of 
trees,  rather  than  herbs,  which  his  forward-spreading 
antlers  will  not  permit  him  lo  brouse  on  with  facility. 
Be  runs  upon  the  snow,  and  sinkr  but  little,  on  accognt 
of  his  broad  feet.  These  animale  are  mild  ;  and  they 
bring  them  up  in  herds,  which  turns  out  greatly  to  the 
prolil  of  iheir  keepers.  The  richest  Laplanders  have 
herds  of  four  or  five  iiundrc-d  head  of  Rain-Jeer,  and 
the  poor  have  ten  or  twelve.  They  lead  them  to  pas- 
ture, and  relead  them  to  the  stable,  or  shut  them  up 
in  parks  during  the  night,  lo  shelter  them  from  the 
outrages  of  the  wolves.  If  they  attempt  to  change 
their  climate,  they  die  in  u  short  time.  Formerly 
Steno,  prince  of  Sweden,  sent  si*  lo  Frederick,  duke 
of  Holstein;  and,  of  later  dale,  in  1533,   Gusiavus, 
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sometimes  let  them  loose,  to  seek  the  wild  males; 
and,  as  these  wild  males  are  more  robust,  and  stronger 
than  the  tame,  the  issues  of  this  mixture  are  preferred  ■ 
for  harness.  These  Rain-deer  are  not  so  gentle  as  the 
others ;  for  they  not  only  sometimes  refuse  to  obey 
those  who  guide  them,  but  they  often  turn  furiously 
upon  them,  and  attack  them  with  their  feet,  so  that 
there  is  no  other  resource  than  to  cover  themselTec 
from  their  rage  by  the  sledge,  until  the  fury  of  the 
beast  is  subsided.  This  sledge  is  so  light,  that  they 
can  easily  manage  it,  and  cover  themselves  with  it. 
The  bottom  of  it  is  lined  with  the  skins  of  yoiinf 
Rain-deers  ;  the  hairy  side  is  turned  against  the  snow, 
so  that  the  sledge  glides  easily  forwards,  and  recoils 
less  on  the  mountains.  The  harness  of  the  Rain-deer 
is  only  a  thong  of  the  hide,  with  the  hairs  remaining 
on  it,  round  the  neck,  whence  it  descends  towards  the 
breast,  passes  under  the  belly,  between  the  legs,  and  . 
is  fastened  to  a  hole  which  is  in  the  forepart  of  the 
sledge.  The  Laplander  has  only  a  single  cord  by 
which  to  guide  the  animal,  and  which  he  throws  in« 
differently  upon  the  back  of  the  beast,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  according  as  he 
would  direct  him  to  the  right  or  to  the  left..  They  can 
travel  ten  miles  an  hour;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  make  journeys  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
nineteen  hours  ;  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  for  a  short 
lime,  they  can  accomplish  nearly  twenty  miles  within 
the  hour ;  but  the  quicker  the  method  of  travelling  is, 
the  more  it  is  inconvenient ;  a  person  must  be  well 
accustomed  to  it  and  travel  often,  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  sledge,  and  prevent  it  from  turning  over.  They 
can  draw  three  hundred  pounds,  but  the  Laplanders 
usually  limit  the  burthen  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

The  Rain-deers  have  outwardly  many  things  in  com- 
mon with  the  stags ;  and  the  formation  of  the  interior 
parts  is  the  same.  The  Rain-deer  sheds  his  antlers 
every  year  like  the  stag,  and,  like  him,  is  very  good 
venison.  The  females,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other 
species,  go  eight  months  with  young,  and  produce  but 
one  at  a  birth.  The  young  Rain-deer  follows  his 
mother  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  does 
not  attain  his  grov  ;h  till  about  the  age  of  four  or  five. 
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It  ii  at  this  age  that  they  begin  to  dress  and  «xei 
them  for  Inbour. 

The  Rain-deers  are  all  very  spirited,  and  very 
Gcult  to  manage;  they  ihercfbre  make  uae  onij 
those  wiiich  are  castrated,  ainuni;  which  they  chi 
the  liveliest  and  the  swiftest  to  draw  their  fledges, 
the  more  heary'lo  tmrel  with  their  provision  anil  i 
gage  at  a  alower  pace.  These  animals  are  truu 
with  an  insect,  called  the  gad-Hy,  during  the  sum 
season,  which,  burrowing  under  their  -'■■—  th~ 
ecding  summer,  deposit  their  eggs;  s  i 

pf  the  Rain-deer  is  often  so  filled  iviin  si  ' 

that  an  incurable  disorder  is  brought  on.  oo 
liable  are  the  allacks  of  these  insects,  that  • 
July,  and  August,  the  Laplander  is  compelJe 
grate  with  his  Deer  from  the  forests  to  the  mo. 
without  which  precaution  he  would  run  the 
losing  the  miijor  part  of  his  herd. 

The  herds  of  this  8pe<;ios  reqnire  a  great  deal  ol 
care.  The  Rain-deer  are  subject  to  elope,  and  rulun- 
tarily  renew  their  natural  liberty  :  they  must  be  closely 
attended,  and  narrowly  watched;  they  cannot  lead 
them  to  pasture  but  in  open  places;  and,  in  case  the 
kerd  are  pumer6us,  they  have  need  of  many  pereons 
to  guard  ihcm,  to  recall  them,  and  to  run  after  them  if 
they  stniy.  They  iirc  nil  miirked,  ihul  they  may  be 
known  attain  ;  for  it  ufien  hiippeiis  that  ihey  stray  in 
the  woods,  or  mix  among  another  herd.  In  short,  the 
Laplanilers  are  continually  occupied  in  the  care  of 
theif'  Rain-deer,  which  constitute  all  their  wealth. 

The  Rain-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  species  the 
female  uf  which  has  horns  like  the  male  t  and  the  only 


one  also  which  sheds  his  horns. 

and  reneiv«  them  again. 

notwilhstanding  his  castration 

;  for,  in  slags,  fallow- 

deer,  and  roc-bucks,  who  havt 

undergone  this  opera- 

tion,  the  head  of  the  animal 

remains  always   in    the 

■ame  state  in  which  it  was  the  n 

oment  it  was  castrated. 

Another  singularity  which 

ve  must  not  omit,  and 

which  is  common  to  the  Rai 

i-deer  and  the  Elk,  is, 

that  when  these  animals  run,  or  quicken  their  pace, 
their  hoofs,  at  every  step,  make  a  crackling  noise,  as 
if  all  the  joints  of  their  legs  were  disjointing.  It  is 
this  noise,  or  perhaps  the  scent,  which  informs  the 
waives  of  their  approach,  who  run  out  to  meet  sod 
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seize  them ;  and,  if  the  wolves  are  many  fk  Dumber* 
they  very  often  conquer.  The  Rain-deei  is  able  to 
defend  himself  against  a  single  wolf,  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  his  horns  (for  they  are  rather  of  a  dis- 
service  to  him  than  of  use),  but  with  his  fore  feet,  which 
are  very  strong,  and  with  which  he  strikes  with  such 
force,  as  to  stun  the  wolf,  or  drive  him  away ;  aftei 
which  he  flies  with  such  speed,  as  to  be  no  longer  in 
any  danger  of  being  overtaken :  but  he  finds  a  more 
dangerous,  though  a  less  frequent  and  less  numerous 
enemy  than  the  wolf,  in  the  rosomack^  or  glutton. 

The  Elk  and  the  Rain-deer  are  both  among  the  num- 
her  of  ruminating  animals. 

A  tame  Rain-deer  lives  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  life  of 
the  wild  Rain-deer  is  of  much  longer  duration.  This 
animal,  being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  full 
growth,  must  live  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  when 
he  is  in  his  natural  state.  The  Laplanders  hunt  the 
wild  Rain-deers  by  different  methods,  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons.  In  rutting  time,  they  make  use 
of  a  tame  female  to  attract  them.  They  kill  thiem  by 
the  musket,  or  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  draw  the 
bow  with  such  strength,  that  notwithstanding  the 
thickness  of  the  hair,  and  the  firmness  of  the  hide, 
they  very  often  kill  one  of  these  beasts  with  a  single 
arrow. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Dog-rib  Indians  kill  the 
Rain-deer  is  curious.  The  hunters  go  in  pairs,  the 
foremost  man  carrying  in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  deer,  and  in  the  other  a 
small  bundle  of  twigs,  against  which  he,  from  time  to 
time,  rubs  the  horns,  imitating  the  gestures  peculiar  to 
the  animal.  His  comrade  follows,  treading  exactly  in 
his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  both  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  under  the 
arms  of  him  who  carries  the  head.  Both  hunters  have 
a  fillet  of  white  skin  round  their  foreheads,  and  the 
foremost  has  a  strip  of  the  same  round  his  wrists. 
They  approach  the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs 
very  slowly,  but  setting  them  down  somewhat  sud- 
denly, after  the  manner  of  a  deer,  and  always  taking 
care  lo  lift  their  right  or  left  foot  simultaneously.  If 
any  of  the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaze  upon  this 
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Axtmordinary  phenomenon,  it  inslantly  stops,  and  ihe 
head  begins  to  play  its  part  by  licking  ils  ahouldori, 
and  perforDiing  other  necessary  movemenia.  In  this 
way  the  hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to  single 
out  the  Tatlest.  The  hindmost  man  then  pushes  for- 
ward hia  comrade's  gun,  the  head  is  dropped,  and  they 
b^th  fire  nearly  ai  the  same  instant.  The  deer  scam- 
per off,  the  hunters  trot  after  them :  in  a  short  time 
the  poor  animals  halt,  to  ascert&in  the  cause  of  their 
terror;  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  moment,  and,  having 
loaded  as  ihcy  ran,  greet  the  gazer  with  a  second  fatal 
discharge.  The  consternation  of  the  deer  increases  ; 
they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  some* 
limes  a  great  part  of  the  herd  is  destroyed  within' the 
space  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

In  general,  the  Elk  is  much  larger  and  a  much 
stronger  animal  than  the  Stag  and  the  Rain-deer.  It 
ia  usually  larger,  both  in  height  and  bulk  than  the 
horse.  His  hair  is  so  rough,  and  his  hide  so  hard,  thai 
B  muskel  ball  cannot  penetrate  it.  His  legs  are  very 
Arm,  with  ao  much  motion  and  strength,  especially  in 
the  fore  feet,  that  he  can  kill  a  man  by  one  single  stroke 
of  his  fool;  nererthelesa,  he  is  hunted  nearly  as  we 
hunt  the  stag ;  thai  is,  with  men  and  dogs.  It  ia 
aflirmed,  that,  when  he  is  touched  with  the  lance,  or 
pursued,  it  happens  thai  he  often  falls  down  all  at  once, 
without  either  being  pulled  down  or  wounded.  From 
this  circumstance,  some  have  presumed  he  was  subject 
lo  the  epilepsy ;  and  on  this  presumption,  which  ia  not 
well  founded  [since  fear  alone  might  be  able  to  produce 
the  same  effect.)  this  absurd  cunaeijuence  has  been 
drawn,  that  his  hoof  is  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  and 
even  preserves  persons  from  it.  His  pace,  when  dis- 
turbed', is  a  rapid  kind  of  trot.  In  walking  he  lifts  hia 
feet  very  high,  and  can,  without  difficulty,  step  over  a 
gate  .that  ia  live  feet  high. 

As  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  all  animals,  and  particularly  Elks,  are  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
savages  are  not  ignorant  of  th«  art  of  hunting  and 
taking  them;  they  follow  them  by  the  track  of  their 
feet,  very  often  for  many  days  together,  and  by  con- 
stancy and  dexterity,  they  often  gain  tl  pir  liw*    Their 
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method  of  hunting  them  in  winter  is  partici  larly  sin- 
gular : — "  They  make  use  of  rackets,  or  snow-shoes,' 
says  Denys,  '*  by  means  of  which  they  walk  upon  the 
snow  without  sinking  in.  The  Orignal  does  not  cover 
a  deal  of  ground,  because  of  his  sinking  in  the  show* 
which  greatly  fatigues  him ;  he  eats  nothing  but  the 
young  shoots  of  the  trees  during  the  whole  year;  there- 
fore,  where  the  savages  find  the  trees  eaten,  they  pr^ 
sently  meet  with  the  beasts,  which  they  approach  very 
easily.  They  throw  a  dart  at  them,  which  is  a  large 
club,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  large  pointed 
bone,  which  pierces  like  a  sword.  If  there  are  many 
Orignals  in  one  troop,  they  drive  them  away  ;  for  then, 
the  Orignals,  placing  themselves  in  a  rank,  describe  a 
large  circle  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  and 
sometimes  more.  They  harden  the  snow  so  much  with 
their  feet  in  turning  round,  that  they  no  longer  sink  in. 
The  savages  in  America  wait  for  their  passing  theoiv 
and  then  throw  their  darts,  and  kill  them.** 

None  of  the  deer  tribe  are  so  easily  tamed  as  thi« 
animal,  which  is  naturally  gentle  ;  and  when  he  is  once 
domesticated  he  manifests  great  affection  for  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  state  of  New-York,  a  successful  attempt 
has  been  made  to  employ  Elks  in  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. The  Indians  believe  that  there  exists  a  gigan- 
tic Elk,  which  can  walk  without  difficulty  in  eight  feet 
of  snow,  is  invulnerable  to  all  weapons,  and  has  an  arm 
growinor  out  of  its  shoulder,  which  it  uses  as  we  do 
ours.  They  consider  him  as  the  king  of  the  Elks,  and 
imagine  that  he  is  attended  by  numerous  courtiers. 
With  them  the  Elk  is  also  ab  animal  of  good  omen, 
and  to  dream  of  him  often  is  looked  upon  as  an  indi- 
cation of  long  life. 


THE  MALAYAN  RUSA  DEER. 

This  animal,  to  which  his  keepers  give  the  name  of 
the  Samboo  Deer,  is  a  native  of  India  and  of  the  Indian 
islands.  **  He  is  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  dark  cinereous 
brown  above,  nearly  black  on  the  throat  and  breast, 
and  light  fawn,  intermixed  with  dirty  white,  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs.  His  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  fawn 
coloured  disc,  and  patches  of  the  same  colour  occupy 
the  fore  knees,  and  a  space  above  each  of  th«  hoofs  io 
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fiont.  His  noae,  wliich  in  black,  is  enreloped  in  bh 
extensive  muzzle;  his  cars  are  ne&rly  naked  on  the 
inside,  &nd  marked  by  a  patch  of  dirty  while  at  liie  base 
externally;  and  his  mane,  whii^li  spreads  downwards 
over  the  neck  and  throat,  is  remarkably  thick  and 
heavy.  His  tail  is  black  above,  and  light  fawn  be- 
neath ;  and  a  disc  of  the  latter  colour  uccupies  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  buttocks,  haiiDg  on  each  aide  a  black- 
ish hue  which  i>eparates  it  from  the  lighter  tinge  of  the 
inside  af  the  thighs.  Uie  horns,  when  properly  grown, 
consist  of  a  broad  burr,  from  which  the  pointed  basul 
antler  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  extern  of 
nine  or  ton  inches;  of  a  stem,  which  is  first  directed 
outwards,  and  then  forms  a  bold  curve  inwards;  and 
of  ■  snag,  or  second  antler  of  smaller  size,  arising  from 
the  stem  near  its  extremity  on  the  posterior  and  inter- 
nal side,  and  forming  with  it  a  terminal  fork,  the 
branch,  however,  being  shorter  than  the  stem,  and  nut 
exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  entire 
I«nelh  of  the  horns  is  about  two  loet;  they  are  of  a 
dark  coluur,  very  strong,  and  deeply  furrowed  through- 

ODt 

"  The  foregoing  description  of  the  horns,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  taken  from  those  of  the  year  before 
last,  which  were  of  the  genuine  or  normal  form. 
Tho<ieof  Ihelast  year,  were,  from  si.jiie  cause  or  oilier, 
remarkably  ditTcrVnt,  that  of  the  right  side  exhibit- 
ing a  singular  nionstrnsily  in  the  production  of  addi- 
tional branches  of  irregular  form.  Whether  this  was 
the  elTect  of  disease,  or  of  advancing  age,  or  whether 
It  arose  solely  from  some  accidental  and  temporary 
cause,  will  probably  be  determined  hy  the  growth  of 
the  present  year,  which  is  not  yet  FiulBciently  advanced 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  probable  form." 

When  first  brought  lo  England,  the  individual  ranged 
at  liberty,  with  another  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
great  park  at  Windsor.  So  violent,  however,  were 
their  quarrels,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate 
them,  and  this  was  consigned  to  the  Tower.  He  i^ 
now  exceedingly  tame. 
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CHAPTER    XVin. 

Of  the  Ibex,  the  Chamois,  and  other  Goatn—The 
Saiga— The  Antelope,  or  Gazelle— Of  the  Bezoar 
Stone— Of  the  Bubatus,  or  Stag-lik»  Antelope — The 
Condoma,  or  Striped  Antelope — The  Guib,  or  Har- 
nessed Antelope — TAe  Grimm — The  Indian  Ante- 
lupe — The  Chevrotins — The  Masame,  and  Temema- 
zame—The  Coudous — The  Gnu— The  Nyl-ghau — 
The  Musit — Tlie  Production  of  that  Perfume. 

THI    IBEX,    THK   CUAKOtS,    AND   OTHKR    GOATS. 

ALTHOvaH  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Ibex  and  the  Chainoig,  yet  they  bare  not 
described  them  by  any  particular  denoininatiaiii  nor 
even  by  characters  sufficiently  exact  for  them  to  be 
dintinguished  :  they  huve  only  indicated  them  uoder 
the  general  name  of  Wild  Goats.'  They  probably 
prcsunieJ,  that  tliese  animals  were  of  the  same  species 
as  the  domestic  Goats,  hs  they  have  not  given  them 
proper  names,  as  they  have  done  to  every  other  differ* 
enl  species  of  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  all  our  mo- 
dern naturalists  h^ve  regarded  thelbexand  the  Chamois 
as  two  real  and  distinct  species,  and  both  of  them  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  Goats. 

The  male  Ibex  differs  from  the  Chamois,  by  the 
length,  the  thickness,  and  the  form  of  the  horns;  it  is 
also  much  more  bulky,  vigorous,  and  strong.  The 
female  Ibex  has  horns  different  from  the  male;  they 
are  also  much  smaller,  and  nearly  resembling  those  ol 
the  Chamois.  In  other  respects,  these  two  animals 
have  the  same  customs,  the  same  manners,  and  the 
same  country,  only  the  Ibex,  as  he  is  endowed  with 
more  agility,  anil  is  stronger  than  the  Chamois,  climbs 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains;  while  the 
Chamois  only  lives  in  the  second  stage;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains  ;  both 
make  their  way  on  the  snow;  both  ascend  precipices 
by  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  ;  both  are  covered  with 

'l.ali^r  nBlunllMs  havrfnnnnl  Uh^  ■nuUipps  Intnii  opints  nniB,  Inlsroe- 
diilF  liiiiwceDthr  ganixind  Iliedcvr,  Thn  Chiindli  kuhe  Aitlilipt  AupAnsra 
at  LianBUi  and  PhUdb.     Tha  Ibix  la  a  t«<i  <''<>  Copra  tia  of  LIOBWIA 
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t  firm  and  a  solid  skin,  anil  clothed,  in  winter,  with  a 
double  fir,  with  very  rough  hair  outwardly,  and  a  finer 
and  thicker  hair  underneaili  ;  both  of  them  hsTO  a 
black  Btripe  on  the  back,  and  both  likewise  have  the 
tail  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  number  of  exterioi 
reiemblancen  is  so  great,  in  comparison  with  ihc  dif> 
Terences,  and  the  conformity  of  the  exterior  parts  is  bo 
complete,  that  if  we  reason  in  cnnsequence  of  Iheae 
accounts,  wr  might  be  led  to  believe,  thai  these  two 
animals  are  not  really  of  a  different  species,  but  that 
they  are  simply  only  constant  varieties  of  one  and  the 
eanie  species.  The  Ibex,  as  well  as  the  Chamois, 
when  taken  young  and  brought  up  with  domestic  Goats, 
are  easily  lamed  ;  and,  accustomed  lo  domesticity,  im- 
bibe the  same  manners,  herd  together,  return  to  the 
stable,  and  probably  procreate  together.  I  avotv^, 
however,  that  this  fact,  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
which  alone  would  decide  the  question,  is  not  known 

Let  us,  tievertheless,  take  a  view  of  the  opposite 
reasons.  The  species  of  ihe  Ibex  and  the  Chamois 
bnth  subsist  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  both  are  con- 
stantly distinct.  Tlie  Chamois  sometimes  comes,  of 
taia  own  acconi,  and  joins  the  stock  of  our  domestic 
sheep.  ThelbeJt  never  joins  them,  at  least  not  before  it 
is  tamed.  The  Ibex  and  the  he  Goal  have  a  very  lonff 
bcaril,  and  the  Chamois  has  none  at  all  ;  the  male  and 
female  Chamois  have  very  small  horns  ;  those  of  the 
male  Ibex  are  so  thick  and  long,  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  imagined  lo  belong  to  an  animal  of  its  size. 
The  horns  of  the  male  Ibex  are  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Gont:  as  the  female,  however,  approaches 
'jur  Gout  and  even  the  Chamois  in  the  size  and 
imallness  of  the  horns,  may  we  nut  conclude,  thai 
these  animals,  the  Chamois  and  the  domestic  Goat, 
are,  in  fact,  but  one  and  the  same  species,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  females,  is  invariable  and  alike,  while 
the  males  are  subject  lo  varieties,  which  render  them 
different  one  from  the  other? 

The  Ibex,  or  wild  Goal,  entirely  and  exactly  resem- 
bles the  domestic  Goal,  in  ihe  conformation,  the  organ- 
ization, and  ihe  natural  and  physical  habits;  it  only 
varies  by  two  slight  differences;  the  one  externally, 
and  the  other  iniernally.     Th*  horns  of  the  Ibex  aro 
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longer  than  those  of  the  he  Goat ;  they  hare  two  Ion* 

fitudinal  ridges ;  those  of  the  Goat  have  but  one  ;  they 
ave  also  thick  knots,  or  transverse  tubercles,  which 
mark  the  number  of  years  of  their  growth,  while  those 
of  the  Goats  are  only  marked  with  transverse  strokes. 
The  Ibex  runs  as  fast  as  the  stag,  and  leaps  lighter 
than  the  roebuck.  All  Goats  are  liable  to  vertigoes, 
which  are  common  to  them  with  the  Ibex  and  the  Cha- 
mois, as  well  as  the  inclination  to  climb  up  rocks ;  and 
still  another  custom,  which  is  that  of  continually  lick- 
ing the  stones,  especially  those  which  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre,  or  common  salt.  In  the  Alps 
there  are  rocks  which  have  been  hollowed  by  the 
tongue  of  the  Chamois.  These  are  commonly  soft  and 
calcinable  stones,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
always  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre.  These  natural 
agreements,  these  conformable  customs,  among  other 
circumstances,  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  indexes  of 
the  identity  of  species  4n  these  animals. 

The  Ibex  and  the  Chamois,  one  of  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  male,  and  the  other  as  the  female  stock  of  the 
Goat  species,  arc  only  found,  Mke  the  moufflon,  ixhich 
is  the  source  of  the  sheep  species,  in  deserts,  and  upon 
the  most  craggy  places  of  the  highest  mountains :  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  those 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  the- only 
places  where  the  Ibex  and  the  Chamois  are  to  be  found. 
But,  although  both  these  animals  dislike  heat,  and  only 
inhabit  the  region  of  snow  and  ice,  yet  they  have  also 
an  aversion  to  excessive  cold.  In  the  summer,  they 
choose  the  north  of  the  mountains ;  in  winter,  they 
descend  into  the  valleys  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  support  themselves  on  their  legs  upon  the  ice, 
when  it  is  smooth  ;  but,  if  there  be  the  least  inequali- 
ties on  its  surface,  they  bound  along  with  security. 

The  chase  of  these  animals  is  verv  troublesome,  and 
dogs  are  entirely  useless  in  it ;  it  is  likewise  very  dan- 
gerous to  men  ;  for  sometimes  the  animal,  finding  itself 
hard  pushed,  turns  and  strikes  the  hunter,  and  precipi- 
tates him  from  the  rock,  unless  he  has  time  to  lie  down, 
and  let  the  creature  bound  over  him.  If  the  pursuit 
be  continued,  this  animal  will  throw  himself  down  the 
steepest  declivities,  and  fall  upon  his  horns  in  such  a 
manner  a?  to  escape  unhurt. 
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M.  Fefond,  surveyor  of  the  crysial  mines  in  the 
Alps  having  brought  over  a  living  Chamoia,  has  given 
iiB  the  followiog  information  on  tlie  natural  habila  of 
Uiia  animal ;— ■'  The  Chamois  is  a  wild  animal,  but 
easil;  tamed,  and  very  docile.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
B  domestic  goat,  and  resembles  one  in  many  reapecta. 
It  is  mofl  agreeably  lively,  and  active  beyond  expres- 
sion. Its  hair  is  short,  like  that  of  the  due  ;  in  Hpring 
it  is  of  an  ash  colour,  aud  in  winter  of  a  biackiBn 
brown.  The  large  males  keep  themselves  apart  from 
the  real,  except  in  their  rutting  time.  The  time  of 
iheir  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
«nd  of  November;  and  they  bring  forth  in  April  and 
March.  The  young  follows  the  .dam  (qr  about  livB 
tnonlhs,  and  sometimes  longer,  if  the  hunters,  or  the 
wolves,  do  not  separate  them.  It  is  asserted  that  they 
live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  flesh  of 
llio  Chamois  is  good  to  eat ;  and  some  of  the  fattest 
afTord  ten  or  twelve  pound!!  of  suet,  which  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  goat  in  solidiiv  and  goodness. 

The  cry  of  the  Chamois  is  not  distinctly  known; 
If  it  has  any,  it  is  but  faint,  and  resembling  that  of  a 
hoarse  goat;  it  is  by  this  cry  it  calls  its  young;  but, 
when  iney  are  frightened,  or  are  in  danger  of  any 
«jiemy,  or  some  other  object  not  perfectly  known  to 
them,  Ihcy  warn  tbf  rest  i.f  the  flock  by  n  kind  of  hiss- 
ing Doiae.  It  is  observable,  thai  the  Chamois  has  a 
*  very  penetrating  eye,  and  its  hearing  and  smell  are  not 
less  distinguishing.  When  it  liods  an  enemy  near,  it 
■tops  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  an  instant  flies  oH'with 
ihe  utmost  speed.  When  the  wind  is  in  its  favour,  it 
can  smell  a  human  creature  for  more  than  half  u  mile 
distance.  When  this  happens,  therefore,  and  it  cannot 
■ee  its  enemy,  but  only  discovers  his  approach  by  the 
■cent,  it  begins  tl\e  hissing  noise  with  such  force,  that 
the  rocks  and  the  forests  reecho  with  the  sound.  This 
hissing  continues  as  long  as  the  breath  will  permit.  In 
the  beginning  it  is  very  shrill,  and  deeper  towards  the 
close.  This  animal  then  rests  a  moment,  after  this 
slsrm,  lo  inspect  farther  into  its  danger:  and,  having 
confirmed  the  reality  of  its  suspicion,  it  commences  to 
hiss  by  intervals,  till  it  has  spread  the  alarm  lo  a  great 
distance.  During  this  time,  it  is  in  the  most  violent 
igitation,  strikes  the  ground  forcibtr  with  its  far*  foot. 
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and  sometimes  with  both ;  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock « 
it  turns,  and  looks  round ;  it  turns  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  when  it  has  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
enemy,  flies  from  it  with  all  its  speed.  The  hissing  of 
the  male  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  the  female; 
it  is  performed  through  the  nostrils,  and  is,  properly* 
no  more  than  a  very  strong  breath,  forced  through  the 
nostrils  by  fixing  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  keeping  the 
teeth  nearly  shut,  the  lips  open,  and  a  little  lengthened. 
Their  agility  is  wonderful,  as  they  will  throw  them* 
selves  down,  across  a  rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendi« 
cular,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  a 
single  prop  to  support  their  feet.  Their  motion  has, 
indeed,  rather  the  appearance  of  ftytng  than  of  leap- 
ing. The  Chamois  feeds  upon  the  best  herbage,  and 
chooses  the  most  delicate  parts  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
the  most  tender  buds.  It  is  not  less  delicate  with 
regard  to  several  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the 
^ides  of  the  Alps.  It  drinks  but  very  little,  while  it 
feeds  upon  the  succulent  herbage,  and  ruminates,  like 
the  goat,  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  Its  head  is  crowned 
with  two  small  horns,  of  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  a 
beautiful  black,  and  rising  from  the  forehead,  almost 
betwixt  the  eyes.  These  horns  are  often  made  use  of 
for  the  heads  of  canes.  The  hides  of  these  animals 
are  very  strong  and  supple,  and  good  warm  waistcoats 
and  gloves  are  made  of  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  Chamois  is  very  laborious,  and 
extremely  diflicult  and  perilous.  It  is  thus  admirably 
described  by  Saussure  : — **  The  Chamois  hunter  sets 
out  upon  his  expedition  of  fatigue  and  danger  generally 
in  the  night.  His  object  is  to  find  himself  at  the  break 
of  day  in  the  most  elevated  pastures,  where  the  Cha- 
mois comes  to  feed  before  the  flocks  shall  have  arrived 
there.  The  Chamois  feeds  only  at  morning  and  eve- 
ning. When  the  hunter  has  nearly  reached  the  spot 
where  he  expects  to  find  his  prey,  he  reconnoitres 
with  a  telescope.  If  he  finds  not  the  Chamois,  he 
mounts  still  higher;  but  if  he  discovers  him,  he  endea- 
vours to  climb  above  him  and  to  get  nearer,  by  passing 
r':^und  some  ravine,  or  gliding  behind  some  eminence 
or  rock.  When  he  is  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
horns  of  the  animal  (which  are  small,  round,  pointed, 
and  bent  backward  like  a  hook),  he  rests  his  rifle  upon 


■  rock,  and  lakes  aim  with  great  coolness.  H«  nn 
imimee.  This  ritle  is  often  double-barrelled.  Ir  i 
Chanioia  falU,  the  hunter  riina  lo  his  prey — idbI 
sure  of  him  by  cutting  the  hamstrings — and  ap[>) 
himself  to  consider  by  ivhal  way  he  may  besi  reg< 
hia  village.  If  the  route  is  very  difficult,  he  conle  - 
himself  with  skinning  the  Chamois;  but  if  the  waj  -s 
at  all  practicable  with  a  load,  he  throws  the  anir 
over  his  shoulder,  and  bears  it  home  lo  his  fami 
undaunted  by  the  disla  ;e  he  has  to  g^,  -  ^  -'^  -  - 
cipices  he  has  to  cross. 

"  But  when,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the 
vigilant  auimal  perceires  ihe  hunter,  he  flies  with 
the  greatest  swiftness  into  the  glaciers,  leaping  \ 


incredible  speed 


>ck8.       It 


par 


._._  frozen  snows  and  pointed 

icularly  difficult  to  approach  the  Cha- 
ure  many  together.  The  sentinel, 
the  point  of  some  rock  which  com- 
enuea  of  ihcir  pasturage,  makes  the 
nd  already  mentioned,  at  the  sound 
towards  him,  lo  judge  for 
f  the  danger.     If  they  dis 


I  Ihei 
who  is  placed  o 
mands  all  the  i 
sharp  biasing  si 
of  which  all  the  rest 
ihemselves  of  thi 

coTera  beast  of  prey  or  s  hunter,  the  most  experienced 
puts  himself  at  iWirhead;  and  ihey  bound  along,  one 
after  the  otlier,  into  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

"  li  is  then  tlial  the  labours  of  the  hunter  commence ; 
for  then,  carried  away  by  the  exeilemenl,  he  knows  no 
danger.  He  crosses  the  snows,  without  thinking  of  the 
abysses  which  ihey  may  cover;  he  plunges  into  the 
most  dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains;  he  climbs 
up,  he  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  without  considering 
how  hf  can  return.  The  night  often  linds  him  in  the 
heal  of  the  pursuit;  but  he  does  not  give  it  up  for  this 
obstacle.  He  considers  that  the  Chamois  will  stop 
during  the  darkness,  as  well  as  himself,  and  that  on 
the  morrow  he  may  again  reach  them.  He  passes 
then  the  nighl — not  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  nor  in  a  cave 
covered  with  verdure,  as  does  the  hunter  of  the  plain — 
but  upon  a  naked  rock,  or  upon  a  heap  of  rough  stones, 
without  any  sort  of  shelter.  He  is  alone,  wi^iout  fire, 
without  light ;  but  he  lakes  from  his  bag  a  bit  of  cheese 
and  some  of  the  barley  bread,  which  is  his  ordinary 
food — bread  so  hard  that  he  is  obliged  lo  break  it  be- 
tween two  stones,  or  to  cleave  it  wit  •,  the  axe  which 
14* 
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he  always  carries  with  him  to  cut  steps  which  shall 
serFe  for  his  ladder  up  the  rocks  of  ice.  His  frugal 
meal  being  soon  ended,  he  puts  a  stone  under  his  head* 
and  is  presently  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  way  the  Cha- 
mois has  taken.  He  is  awakened  bv  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air ;  he  rises,  pierced  through  with  cold ; 
he  measures  with  his  eye  the  precipices  he  must  yet 
climb  to  reach  the  Chamois ;  he  drinks  a  little  braody 
(of  which  he  always  carries  a  small  provision),  throws 
his  bag  across  his  shoulder,  and  again  rushes  forward 
to  encounter  new  dangers.  These  daring  and  perse- 
rering  hunters  often  remain  whole  days  in  the  dreariest 
solitudes  of  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni ;  and,  during  this 
time,  their  families,  and,  above  all,  their  unhappy  wives, 
feel  the  keenest  alarm  for  their  safety. 

"  And  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to 
be  encountered,  the  chase  of  the  Chamois  is  the  object 
of  an  insurmountable  passion.  Saussure  knew  a  hand- 
some young  man,  of  the  district  of  Chamouni,  who  was 
about  to  be  married ;  and  the  adventurous  hunter  thus 
addressed  the  naturalist:  'My  grandfather  was  killed 
in  the  chase  of  the  Chamois ;  my  father  was  killed  also ; 
and  I  am  so  certain  that  I  shall  be  killed  myself,  that  I 
call  this  bag,  which  I  always  carry  hunting,  my  winding- 
sheet.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  no  other;  and  yet, 
if  you  were  to  offer  to  make  my  fortune  upon  the  con- 
dition that  I  should  renounce  the  chase  of  the  Chamois, 
I  should  refuse  your  kindness.'  Saussure  adds,  that 
he  went  several  journeys  in  the  Alps  with  this  young 
man  ;  that  he  possessed  astonishing  skill  and  strength ; 
but  that  his  temerity  was  greater  than  either;  and  that, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  met  the  fate  which  he  had 
anticipated,  by  his  foot  failing  on  the  brink  df  a  pre- 
cipice to  which  he  had  leaped. 

**  The  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow  old 
in  this  trade,  bear  on  their  countenances  the  traces  of 
the  life  which  they  have  led.  They  have  a  wild,  and 
somewhat  haggard  and  desperate  air,  by  which  they 
may  be  recognised  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Many 
of  the  superstitious  peasants  believe  that  they  are 
sorcerers ;  that  they  have  commerce  with  the  evil 
spirit ;  and  that  it  is  he  that  throws  them  over  the 
precipices." 
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,    THE  SAIRi. 

Thbre  is  a  sotI  of  wild  goftt  found  in  Hungary,  in 
Tartary,  and  in  South  Siberia,  which  (he  Ruasi&na 
call  Seiffak,  or  Saiga.  It  bears  a  resemblance  lu  the 
domestic  goat,  in  ihe  shape  of  its  body,  and  in  its  hair ; 
but,  by  the  shape  of  ihe  horns,  and  the  defect  of  the 
beard,  it  approaches  nearer  the  gazelle,  and  appear* 
to  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  Bnimalg. 

The  Saiga,  by  its  natural  habile,  resembles  more  the 
CBzelle  than  the  ibex  and  the  chamois;  for.it  does  not 
delight  in  mountainous  countriee,  but  lives  upon  the 
hills  and  on  the  plains.  It  is  very  agile,  very  swift, 
and  its  tiesh  is  much  better  eating  than  that  of  the  ibex, 
or  any  other  wild  or  lame  goat. 

This  animal,  which  was  imperfectly  known  to  M. 
Buffon,  is  the  Scylkian  Antelope  of  Pennant,  the 
Antilope  Saiga  of  Linna:us.  It  is  of  a  gray  yellowish 
colour,  and  about  ihe  size  of  a  fallow-deer.  Numbers 
of  ihem  arc  lo  be  found  in  the  dreary  and  extensive 
dfserts  about  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in 
ftiberia  In  autumn  they  collect  together,  and  migrate 
towardb  the  south ;  in  spring  they  separate,  and  return 
to  the  north.  Being  exceedingly  fund  of  sell,  they  con- 
fine thetnselvcs  chic-tly  lo  such  cciunlries  as  have  salt 
springs.  Like  the  chamois,  one  of  their  herd  acts  as 
sentinel  when  the  flock  reels,  and  when  he  is  tired  he 
is  relieved  by  another. 
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Thsbb  have  been  thirteen  species,  or,  at  least,  thir- 
teen very  distinct  varieties,  noted  of  these  animals.* 
In  this  uncertainty,  in  knowing  whether  they  are  only 
varieties,  or  in  fact  really  diflercnl  species,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  put  them  all  together,  assigning  to 
each  of  them  a  particular  name.  The  Aral  is  the  com- 
mon Gazelle,  found  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  in 
Barbery  and  in  all  the  northern  purls  of  Africa.  The 
home  of  this  animal  are  about  a  foot  long,  entirely 
annulated  at  the  base,  which  lessen  into  half  ringt 
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lowards  the  exlremity;  ihey  are  not  only  sumiundei) 
with  these  Tings,  but  also  longitudinally  furrowed  by 
■mall  streaks-  The  Gazelles  in  general,  and  this 
tribe  to  particular,  greatly  reaeinble  the  roebuck,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  body,  its  natural  functions,  its 
■wiftness,  and  the  brighlnesB  and  beauty  of  its  eyes. 
These  resemblances  would  tempt  us  to  think  thai,  as 
tlie  roebuck  does  not  exist  where  the  Gaaelle  does, 
the  latter  was  only  a  degeneration  of  the  first;  or, 
that  the  roebuck  is  only  a  Gazelle,  whose  nature  is 
altered  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  by  the 
effect  of  the  different  food,  did  not  the  Gazelle  differ 
from  the  roebuck  in  the  nature  and  fashion  of  its  horns; 
those  of  the  roebuck,  which  may  be  said  to  he  solid, 
fall  off,  and  are  renewed  every  year,  like  those  of  the 
stag;  on  the  contrary,  the  horns  of  the  Gazelle  are 
hollow  and  permanent,  like  those  of  the  goat:  the 
roebuck  has  also  no  gall-blaUder,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Gazelle,  as  well  as  in  the  goat:  on  the  other' 
hand,  the  Gazelles  have,  in  comnionwilh  the  roebuck, 
deep  pits  under  the  eyes,  and  resemble  it  slill  more  in 
tlie  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair  in  the  bunches  upon 
their  legs,  which  only  differ  in  being  upon  the  fore  legs 
of  the  Gazelle,  and  upon  the  hinder  legs  of  the  roebuck. 
The  Gazelles,  therefore,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature 
between  the  two  animals  ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  roebuck  is  an  animal  which  is  to  be  found  in  both 
continents,  and  that  the  goats,  on  the  contrary,  as  well 
as  the  Gazelles,  do  not  exist  in  the  New  World,  we 
shall  easily  perceive  Chat  these  two  sp«cies,  ihe  goat 
and  the  Gazelle,  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
thaathey  are  to  the  roebuck. 

The  second  Gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in  Scnegali 
and  is  called  the  Ketel.  It  is  something  less  than  the 
former,  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  small  roebuck; 
it  differs  Jso  in  its  eyes,  which  are  much  larger; 
and  its  horns,  instead  of  being  round,  are  flailed 
on  the  sides,  as  well  in  the  male  us  in  the  female  ; 
in  other  respects,  the  Kevel  entirely  resembles  the 
Gazelle. 

The  third  animal  is  called  the  Cortt,  the  name  it 
bears  in  Senegal.  It  greatly  resembles  the  Gazelle  and 
the  Kerel,  but  is  slill  less  than  either  ;  its  horns  also 
are  much  'mailer  and  smoother  than  those  of  the  other 
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two;  and  the  annular  proiainences  belonging  to  tlua 
kind  are  scarcely  discerniblo. 

In  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  France,  there  are  skins  of 
iheae  three  different  Gazelles  ;  besides  which,  is  a  horn 
which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ga- 
zelle and  Kerel,  and  only  diffcra  from  ihem  in  being 
much  thicker.  Ila  ihickneas  and  length  seem  to  indi- 
eate  a  much  larger  animal  ihan  the  common  Gazelle  ; 
Bnd  it  appears  lo  us  to  belong  to  a  Gazelle  which  the 
Tarks  call  Tzeran,  and  the  PersianB  Atur.  Thia  ani-  . 
mal,  according  to  Olearius,  in  some  meaaure  resem- 
bles our  deer,  except  that  it  is  rather  of  a  red  colour 
than  brown;  the  horns  likewise  are  without  antlers, 
&nd  rest  upon  the  back,  &.c.  Mr.  Gmelin,  who  de- 
aeribes  it  under  the  name  of  Doheren,  says  it  resem- 
bles the  roebuck,  with  this  exception,  that  the  horna 
are,  like  those  of  the  ibex,  hollow,  and,  like  them 
never  fall  off. 

To  the  four  first  species  or  tribes  of  Gazelles,  must 
be  added  two  other  animals,  which  resemble  them  in 
many  things.  The  first  is  called  koba  at  Senegal, 
where  the  French  have  styled  it  the  great  brown  cow. 
The  second,  which  we  call  the  kob,  is  also  an  animal 
of  Senegal,  which  the  French  have  denominated  the 
mtall  hriywn    cow.     The  horns  of  the   kob    greatly 
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(which  nevertheless,  resembles  this  ihe  most)  onlv  six 
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•The  eighth  animal  is  that  which  is  Tvlgarly  called 
the  Bezoar  Gazelle,  hut  hy  the  eastern  nations  Pasau^ 
which  name  we  retain.  This  Gazelle  is  of  the  size  of 
our  domestic  he-goat ;  and  it  has  the  hair,  shape,  and 
agility  of  the  stag.  In  most  respects,  these  two  spe* 
cies,  the  Algazetle  and  the  Pasan,  appear  to  us  to 
have  a  great  affinity.  They  are  also  natives  of  tho 
same  climate,  and  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  in 
Barhary,  in  Arabia,  and  Persia ;  but  there  is  this  dif* 
ference :  the  Algazelle  feeds  upon  the  plains,  and  tha 
Pasan  is  only  found  in  the  mountains.  The  flesh  of  both 
is  very  good  food. 

The  ninth  Gazelle  is  an  animal  which  is  called  Nan^ 
guer  at  Senegal.  It  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high ;  it  is  of  the  colour  of  the  roebuck, 
fallow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  white  under 
the  belly  and  upon  the  hinder  parts,  with  a  spot  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  neck.  Its  horns  are  prominentt 
like  those  of  the  other  Gazelles,  and  are  about  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length  :  they  are  black  and  round ;  but 
what  is  very  particular  in  them  is,  that  near  the  points 
they  are  crooked  forwards,  nearly  as  those  of  the  che* 
mois  are  bent  t)ackwards.  These  Nanguers  are  very 
beautiful  animlls,  and  very  easy  to  tame. 

The  tenth  Gazelle  is  a  very  common  animal  in  Bar- 
bary  and  in  Mauritania,  and  so  well  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish that  they  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Antelope. 
This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a  roebuck,  and  greatly 
resembles  the  common  Gazelle  and  the  kevel,  yet  dif- 
fers from  them  in  many  particulars,  so  as  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  animal  of  a  different  species.  This  Ante- 
lope has  deeper  eye-pits  than  the  common  Gazelle  ;  its 
horns  are  about  fourteen  inches  long,  almost  touching 
each  other  at  the  bottom,  spreading  as  they  rise,  so  as, 
at  their  tips,  to  be  sixteen  inches  asunder.  They  have 
the  annular  prominences  of  the  Gazelle  and  the  kevel, 
but  not  so  distinguishable  as  in  those.  But  what  servef> 
particularly  to  distinguish  this  Antelope  is,  the  double 
flexure,  very  uniform  and  remarkable,  so  that  the  two 
horns  make  a  tolerable  representation  of  an  antique 
lyre. 

In  reviewing  all  the  animals  of  this  class,  we  find 
there  are  about  twelve  species,  or  distinct  varieties,  in 
the  Gazelles  ;  and,  after  having  carefully  compared 
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tAem  we  suppose,  firsti  ihat  [he  commoa  Gazelle,  ibe 
KeTel,  and  ihe  Corin,  arc  only  three  varieties  of  one 
■pedes ;  secondly,  that  the  Tzciran,  the  Koba.  ant.  ihe 
Kob,  are  all  three  varielies  of  anoiher  epeciea;  thirdly, 
we  presume,  that  the  AJgazelle,  and  the  Pasan,  are 
only  two  varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  and  we  ima- 
gine thai  the  name  BezoaT  Gazelle,  which  has  been 
given  lo  the  Pasan,  is  no  distinctive  character;  for  we 
think  ourselves  able  to  prove,  ihal  the  Oriental  bezoar 
does  not  come  from  the  Pasan  alune,  but  from  all  the 
Gazelles  and  goats  which  live  in  the  mountains  of  Asia; 
fiiUTthly,  it  appears,  that  the  Narguers,  whose  horns 
■re  crooked  forwards,  and  who,  tugetlier,  compose  two 
ur  three  particular  varieties,  have  been  indicated  by 
(he  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Dama ;  and,  fifthly,, 
that  the  Antelopes,  which  are  about  three  or  four  in 
number,  and  which  differ  from  all  others,  by  the  double 
lloxure  of  their  horns,  have  also  been  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  niimea  of  Strepsiceros  and  Addax. 

The  Gazelles  are  hunted  not  only  with  dogs,  assisted 
by  the  falcon,  but  also,  in  some  countries,  with  the 
ounce.  This  tine  animal,  tamed  fur  the  purpose,  gene- 
rally goes  with  the  hunter ;  and  when  the  prey  is  near, 
liiey  unchain  it,  and  show  it  the  Gazelles.  It  itnaie- 
dlBtely  eserte  all  its  arts  and  fierceness  in  the  pur- 
suit, not,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  running  after  them, 
but  by  turning  and  winding  about  with  the  utmost  cun- 
ning till  it  is  near  its  prey,  when  it  bounds  all  at  once 
upon  the  Gazelle,  strangles  it    instantaneously,    and 
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oppose  him,  aiid,  in  butting  with  their  horns,  are  en 
tangled  in  the  Pione      In  this  struggle,  ihey  both  com- 
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monly  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the  hanter  Geming  up 
kills  the  one,  and  disengages  the  other. 

The  Antelopes,  especially  the  largest  sort*  are  raneh 
more  common  in  Africa  than  in  India ;  they  are  stronger 
and  fiercer  than  the  other  Gazelles,  from  which  they 
are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  double  flexure  of  their 
horns  ;  they  have  also  no  black  or  brown  streaka  on 
their  sides.  The  middling  sized  Antelope  is  about  the 
size  and  colour  otthe  deer;  their  horns  are  very  black, 
their  body  very  white,  and  their  fore  legs  ahorter  than 
the  hinder  ones.  They  are  well  made,  and  only  sleep 
in  dry  and  clean  places  ;  they  are  likewise  rery  8wift« 
very  watchful,  and  very  apprehensive  of  danger ;  so 
that,  in  open  places,  when  they  see  a  man,  a  dog,  or 
any  other  enemy,  they  fly,  with  all  their  swiftness,  till 
they  are  out  of  danger.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
natural  timidity,  they  have  a  kind  of  courage,  if  they 
are  surprised',  when  they  turn  short  round,  and  face 
tHe  enemy  that  attacks  them  with  great  firmness. 

Such  is  the  brightness  and.beauty  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Antelope,  that  they  furnish  similes  to  the  poet ;  and  to 
call  a  woman  **  gazelle-eyed,"  is  to  pay  her  one  of  the 
highest  compliments. 

The  Bezoar  Stone  is  the  production  not  only  of 
Gazelles,  but  of  wild  and  domestic  goats,  and  even 
sheep.  Probably  the  formation  of  this  stone  depends 
more  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
quality  of  the  food,  than  on  the  nature  or  species  of 
the  animal.  Some  authors  have  asserted,  that  the  true 
occidental  bezoar,  i.  e.  that  which  possesses  most  vir- 
tue, is  the  production  of  monkeys,  and  not  of  Gazelles, 
goats,  or  sheep.  But  this  opinion  is  not  founded  on  a 
proper  basis  ;  for  we  have  seen  many  of  these  concre- 
tions, to  which  the  name  of  monkey  bezoar  has  been 
given,  quite  different  from  the  oriental  bezoar^,  which 
is  certainly  produced  by  a  ruminating  animal,  and 
ifvhich  is  easily  distinguishabk  from  all  other  bezoars, 
by  its  shape,  substance,  and  colour,  which  is  generally 
of  an  olive  brown  without  and  within  ;  while  the  occt  • 
dental  bezoar  is  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  substance  of  tlie 
first  is  also  softer  and  finer  ;  that  of  the  last  harder  and 
drier.  The  oriental  bezoar  has  been  prodigiously  in 
vogue,  and  a  great  consumption  has  been  made  of  it 
in  the  last  century ;  and  since  it  has  been  made  use  of 


in  Enrope  and  in  Asia,  for  all  cases  in  which  our  pre- 
aent  physicians  give  cordial  medicines  and  other  anii- 
doteK,  may  we  not  presume,  by  the  great  quantities 
which  formerly  have  been,  and  by  what  at  present  is 
coUEumcd,  that  this  stone  is  produced  not  from  a  single 
species  of  animal,  but  from  many  ;  and  that  it  is  equally 
the  production  of  Gazelles,  goats,  and  sheep,  who  can- 
Dot  produce  it  but  in  certain  climateB  of  the  Levant 
and  Indies. 

This  stone  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by  concen- 
Irical  layers,  and  often  contains  some  foreign  matter, 
even  from  (he  circumference  to  the  very  centre.  We 
have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  matter,  which 
serves  as  a  nucleus  to  the  oriental  bezoar,  from  which 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  kind  of  animal  that 
has  swallowed  them.  This  nucleus  is  of  various  hinds, 
sometimes  pieces  of  Aint,  tamarinds,  grains  of  cassia, 

Cieces  of  Blr«w,  and  the  young  buds  of  trees  in  parlicu- 
ir  J  therefore,  from  the  above  facts,  we  can  attribute 
this  production  only  to  those  Bnimnls  which  brouse  up- 
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Garrius  ab  Horle  says,  that  in  Khorasan,  and  in  Per- 
sia, there  is  a  kind  of  goats  called  pasans,  and  that  it 
is  in  their  stomachs  that  the  bezoar  is  forpied ;  for,  in 
the  i^reat  number  of  goals  that  are  killed  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops,  the  stones  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  in  the  stomachs  of  these  animals,  and  very  com- 
monly found  there. 

With  respect  to  the  occidental  bezoar,  we  can  afitrm, 
that  they  proceed  neither  from  goals  nor  Gazelles, 
nor  even  any  animal  of  that  hind,  in  all  the  estcnl  of 
the  New  World.  Instead  of  Gazelles,  we  only  meet 
with  roebucks  in  the  woods  of  America  ;  instead  of 
wild  goals  and  sheep,  animals  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture are  seen  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili,  vii. 
Ihe  llamas  and  the  paco<j. 

Mr.  Daubenton,  who  has  more  narrowly  inspected 
into  the  nature  of  bezoar  stones  than  any  other  per- 
son, thinks  that  they  are  composed  of  a  matter  similar 
to  that  which  fastens  itself  to  the  teeth  of  ntnjtnating 
animals,  in  form  of  a  shining  tartareous  matter 

The  chamois,  and  perhaps  the  ibex  of  the  Alps,  the 
goals  of  Guinea,  and  man)'  other  animals  of  America, 
ail'ord  bezoar  ;  and  if  we  comprehend,  under  this  name, 
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all  concretions  of  this  nature  which  are  met  with  ia 
different  animals,  we  may  he  assured  that  most  quadru- 
peds, excepting  carnivorous  ones,  produce  bezoar 
which  is  even  to  be  found  in  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

To  form,  therefore,  a  clear  idea  of  these  concretionst 
it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them  into  many  classest 
and  fix  them  to  the  animals  which  produced  them, 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  the  climate  and  the  food 
which  mostly  assisted  this  kind  of  production. 

First,  then,  the  stones  which  are  found  in  the  bladder, 
and  in  the  reins  of  men,  and  other  animals,  must  be 
held  distinct  from  the  bezoar  class,  and  described  by 
the  name  o(calculi,  their  substance  being  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  bezoar;  they  are  easily  known  by  their 
weight,  their  urinous  smell,  and  their  composition, 
which  is  not  regular,  nor  formed  with  concentrical 
layers,  like  that  of  the  bezoar. 

2.  The  concretions  that  are  often  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  in  the  liver  of  the  human  species,  and  of 
the  brute  creation,  must  not  be  regarded  as  bezoar 
stones,  they  being  easily  distinguishable  from  them,  by 
their  lightness,  their  colour,  and  their  inflammability ;< 
and,  besides,  they  are  not  formed  by  layers  encircled 
round,  or  nucleuses,  like  the  bezoar. 

3.  The  balls  that  are  often  found  in  the  stomach  of 
animals,  and  especially  in  those  that  ruminate,  are  not 
true  bezoars.  These  balls,  which  are  called  egagro^ 
piles,  are  composed  internally  of  the  hair  the  animal 
has  licked  off  and  swallowed,  or  from  the  hard  roots 
which  he  has  fed  upon,  and  which  he  could  not  digest ; 
their  external  part  is  incrusted  with  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, something  similar  to  that  of  the  bezoar.  The 
egagropiles,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  them,  except 
this  external  layer,  of  the  bezoar  ;  and  a  single  in- 
spection is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

4.  Egagropiles  are  often  found  in  the  animals  of 
temperate  climates,  but  scarcely  ever  any  bezoar.  Ani- 
mals of  hotter  countries,  on  the  contrary,  only  produce 
bezoar :  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  goats,  the 
Gazelles  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  llama  of  Peru,  and 
others,  produce,  instead  of  egagropiles,  solid  bezoar, 
whose  substance  and  size  vary  relatively  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  animals  and  the  climates. 
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5.  The  bezoar  to  which  the  greatcBt  virtues  und 
properties  bare  been  atlribuicd  i»  [he  orieatal  btzoar, 
which,  19  we  have  said,  proceeds  from  the  guala, 
QazelleB,  and  sheep,  which  feed  on  the  mountains  of 
Asia.  The  bezoar  of  an  inferior  quality,  aod  which  is 
called  occidental,  is  produced  from  llamas  and  pacus, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Souih 
America.  In  short,  the  guata  and  Gazelles  of  Africa 
also  produce  bezoar,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  general,  the  bezoar  is  only  a  residue  of  the 
vegetable  nutriment,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  car- 
nivorous  animals,  and  which  is  only  produced  in  those 
who  feed  on  plants ;  that  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Asia  the  herbage  being  stronger  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  lh& world,  the  bezoar  which  is  made  from  the  residue 
of  that  food  has  also  more  virtues  than  any  other ;  that 
in  America,  where  the  heat  is  less,  the  grass  of  the 
mountains  being  weaker,  the  bezoars  produced  there 
sre  inferior  to  the  first ;  and  in  Europe,  where  the 
grass  is  still  weaker,  and  in  all  the  valleys  of  both 
continents,  no  bezoar  is  produced,  but  only  egagropiles, 
which  contain  nothiug  but  hair  or  roots,  and  very  hard 
filaments,  which  the  animal  wqs  unable  to  digest. 


Resembles  the  ntag,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ox,  in 
many  very  remarkable  respects  ;  the  slag,  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  its  body  and  legs,  in  particular;  but  its 
horns  are  permanent,  and  made  nearly  like  those  of  the 
largest  gazelles  ;  which  animal  it  also  resembles  in  its 
DBtural  habits;  its  head,  however,  is  much  longer 
than  the  gazelle's,  and  even  than  the  stag's;  and  it 
resembles  the  ox,  by  the  length  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  horns  of  the  Bubalus  are  crooked  backwards, 
and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  The  shoulders  are 
elevated,  so  that  they  form  a  sort  of  hunch  upon  the 
withers.  The  tail  is  almost  a  foot  long,  and  furnished 
with  a  quantity  of  hair  at  its  extremity. 

The  hair  of  the  Bubalus  is  tike  that  of  the  elk.  line 
towards  the  r?}t,  thick  in  the  middle  and  eztremhr 
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This  character  is  particular  to  these  (wc  animals ;  for 
the  hair  of  almost  every  quadruped  is  tnicker  at  the 
root  than  at  the  middle  and  point.  The  hair  is  nearly 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  elk,  though  much  shorter, 
thinner,  and  softer;  and  these  alone  are  the  resem- 
blances between  the  Bubalus  and  the  elk. 

The  Bubaius  is  common  in  Barbary,  and  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  antelope,  and  has,  like  that,  short  hair, 
and  a  black  hide,  and  flesh  which  makes  very  good 
food. 


THE   CONDOMA,  OR   STRIPED   ANTELOPE. 

The  Marquis  de  Marigny  had  in  his  cabinet  the 
head  of  an  animal,  which,  at  first  sight,  I  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  great  bubaius.  It  is  like  those  of 
our  largest  stags  ;  but  the  horns,  instead  of  being  solid 
like  those  of  the  stag,  are  large  and  hollow,  with  a 
ridge  like  those  of  uie  goat  kind,  and  with  varied 
flexures  like  those  of  the  antelope.  In  examining  the 
royal  cabinet  for  what  might  be  there  relative  to  this 
animal,  two  horns  were  found  which  belonged  to  it; 
the  first,  without  any  mark  or  name,  came  from  his 
majesty  s  wardrobe ;  the  second  was  given,  in  1760, 
by  M.  Bauchis,  commissary  of  the  marines,  with  the 
name  of  the  Condoma  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
affixed  to  it. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  travellers,  for  those 
marks  which  might  have  an  affinity  wilh  the  remark- 
able size  of  the  horns  of  this  animal,  we  can  find  none 
which  have  a  nearer  relation  to  it  than  those  of  the 
animal  indicated  by  Kolben,  by  the  name  of  the  wild 
g'oat  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — **  This  goat,"  he 
says,  **  to  which  the  Hottentots  have  not  as  yet 
given  a  name,  and  which  I  call  the  wild  goaU  is  very 
remarkable  in  many  respects.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  stag;  its  head  is  very  handsome,  ornamented 
with  two  crooked  and  pointed  horns,  about  three  feet 
long,  and,  at  their  extremities,  about  three  feet  asunder. 
All  along  the  back  there  runs  a  white  list,  which  ends 
at  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  another  of  the  same  colour 
crosses  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  which  it  entirely 
surrounds.     There  are  two  more  running  round  th'e 


body,  one  behimJ  thf^  fore  legs,  and  one  parallel  I 
before  the  other.     The  colour  of  the  rest  of  (be  1 
is  grayiah,  cxeepl  the  liel^,  which  is  white.     It  i 
alno  a  long,  gray  beard  ;  and  its  legs,  though  lonf^i  arv 
well  proportioned." 

TBB    ODIB,   OR     H&RNESBED    ANTSLOPE, 

Is  common  in  Senegal      It  reBembleB  the  gazelles 
especially  the  nanguc  liib   Aze  am)  shape  of  itS' 

body,  by  the  fineness  ;,.  ..J  legs,  by  the  shape  of  its 
head  and  mu7,:le,  by  ihe  eyes,  by  the  ears  and  length 
of  its  tail,  and  by  the  defect  of  a  beard  ;  but  every 
ga2elle,  especially  the  nanguer,  haa  the  belly  white, 
while  the  breast  and  belly  of  the  Guib  is  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  also  differs  from  the  gazelles  by  the  horns, 
which  are  smooth,  and  not  marked  with  annular  pro- 
minences. They  are  also  a  little  compressed;  and  the 
Guib,  in  these  particulars,  is  more  like  the  goat  than 
the  gazelle  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  of  a  particular  kind,  which  seems  to  be 
iniennediate  betiveen  the  gazelle  and  the  goat.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  white  lists  on  a  brown  ground, 
which  arc  disposed  along  the  animal's'  body,  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  a  harness.  It  feeds  in  company  ; 
and  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds  in  the  plains  of 
Podor. 


This  animal  is  only  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name 
of  the  Wild  Ooat  of  Grimmius  ;  and,  as  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own  country, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  precarious  de- 
nomination. There  are  two  characters  whic^h  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  il.  The  first  is  a  very  deep 
cavity  under  each  eve;  the  second  is  a  tuft  of  hair, 
standing  upright  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  resembles 
both  the  goat  and  the  gazelle,  not  only  in  ihc  shape  of 
its  body,  but  even  in  its  horns,  which  are  annulaled 
towards  the  base,  and  have  longitudinal  streaks,  like 
those  of  the  gazelles ;  at  the  sanae  time,  they  are  very 
short,  and  bend  backwards  in  a  hcrizontal  direction. 
Its  hair  is  generally  of  a  ye   owish  fawn  colour,  gray 
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along  the  back,  the  muzzle  black,  and  the  limbs  gray. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  male  Grimm 
alone  is  furnished  ,with  horns.     It  is  a  native  of  Guinea. 


TfiS  INDIAN  ANTELOPE. 

*'  The  Indian  Antelope  (says  Mr.  Bennett,)  of  which 
the  specimen  in  the  Tower  constitutes  a  remarkable 
and  highly  interesting  variety,  is  not  only  one-  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  also  the  most  celebrated  species  of 
the  group.  It  occupies  the  place  of  Capricorn  in  the 
Indian  zodiac,  and  is  consecrated  to  '.he  service  of 
Chandra,  or  the  Moon.  In  size  and  form  it  closely 
resembles  the  gazelle  of  the  Arabs,  the  well  known 
emblem  of  maiden  beauty,  typified,  according  to  the 
poets,  in  the  elastic  lightness  of  its  bound,  the  graceful 
symmetry  of  its  ligure  and  the  soft  lustre  of  its  full 
and  hazel  eye.  Prom  this  truly  elegant  creature  our 
antelope  is,  however,  essentially  distinguished  by  seve- 
ral striking  characters.  Its  horns,  whicl)  are  pecidiar 
to  the  male,  are  spirally  twisted,  and  form,  when  frlly 
grown,  three  complete  turns;  they  are  closely  appro ti- 
mated  to  each  other  at  the  base,  but  diverge  consider- 
ably as  they  proceed  upwards.  They  occasionally 
attain  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  are  surrounded 
throughout  by  elevated  and  close  set  rings.  The  two 
horns  taken  together  have  frequently  been  compared 
to  the  branches  of  a  double  lyre.  The  extremity  of  the 
nose  is  bare,  forming  a  small  and  moist  muzzle ;  the 
sub-orbital  openings  are  larger  and  more  distinct  than 
in  almost  any  other  species,  and  the  ears  are  pointed, 
and  of  moderate  size.  The  natural  colours  vary  with 
the  age  of  the  animal,  but  correspond  in  general  pretty 
closely  with  those  of  the  common  deer.  They  may 
be  shortly  described  as  fawn  above  and  whitish  beneath, 
becoming  deeper  with  age,  and  lighter  in  the  females 
than  in  the  males.  The  occasional  stripes  of  a  lighter 
or  darker  colour,  which  are  generally  visible  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  occur- 
ring with  sufficient  regularity  to  allow  of  their  being 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  species.  But  for 
these  shades  of  colour,  or  for  any  other,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  the  animal  of  the  Tower  Menagerie,  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  conformation,  notunfre- 
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quent  in  eiiiio  species  of  animals,  ant)  occasionally  me i 
Willi  in  the  human  race,  is  perfectly  ani]  purely  wliiie." 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  Albino — a  circumstance  which,  in  all 
cases,  is  attributable  lu  the  absence  of  iht-  rcta  iiiuco- 
•lutn  from  the  skin. 

"  The  present  species  of  Anielope  is^pread  over  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  HindoeCan  and  a  pan  of  Per- 
sia, but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  has  been  found  in 
Africa,  as  is  commonly  nsscned." 

THE  CHEVBOTlMfl. 

We  have  given  the  name  n(  Clievrotin  [tragvlus)  to 
those  email  animals  of  the  hotter  countries  of  Africa 
•nd  Asia,  which  almost  every  traceller  has  mentioned, 
by  the  denomination  of  Small  Stags,  or  Liltle  Hinds : 
in  fact,  the  Chevroiin  is  a  niiniBture  resemblance  of 
the  stag,  by  the  shape  of  the  muzzle,  the  delicacy  of  its 
■     ■       '     stioi  -■        


body,  ihc  snorlness  of  its  tail,  and  the  shape  ofit 
bitt  it  differs  greatly  from  it  in  the  size,  the  jurgtst 
Chevrotins  being  never  fount!  longer  than  the  hare. 
In  other  respects,  the  horns  of  those  which  have  any, 
are  hollowi  annulated,  and  nearly  resembling  the 
gazellea.  Their  foot  is  cloven,  and  is  also  more  of  the 
gazelle  than  of  the  sUg  kind.  They  differ  from  the 
gazelle  and  llie  slag,  by  not  having  any  depreasions  or 
hollows  under  their  eyes,  and  in  that  respect  approach 
nearer  the  goat  kind  ;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  neither 
stag,  gazelle,  nor  goot,  and  constitute  one  or  more  dis- 
tinct species.  Seba  gives  the  figures  and  the  dcsi'Hp- 
tioRB  of  tive  Chevrotins  :  the  first,  the  small  red  Giii- 
nea  Hind,  without  horns;  the  second,  the  Fawn,  oi 
tmall  African  Stag;  the  third,  the  small  young  Slag 
of  Guinea ;  the  fourth,  the  small  red  and  wftitr  spotted 
Hind  of  Surinam :  the  fifth,  the  red  haired  ifrican 
Stag.  Of  these  live  Chevrotins  mentioned  by  Seba, 
the  first,  second,  and  third,  are  evidently  the  same  ani- 
mal ;  the  fifth,  which  is  larger  than  the  three  first,  and 
whose  hair  is  redder,  much  longer,  and  of  a  deepc 
brown,  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this  species ;  the 
fourth,  which  the  author  indicates  as  an  animal  of  Suri- 
nam, is  probably  but  a  second  variety  of  this  species  ; 
which  is  only  found  in  Africa,  and  in  the  southern  parlt 
3f  Asia. 
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These  animals  are  of  an  elegant  make,  and  finely 
proportioned  for  their  size.  But,  though  they  leap  and 
hound  with  prodigious  swiftness,  yet,  apparently,  they 
cannot  continue  it  for  a  long  time;  for  the  Indianf 
often  hunt  them  down ;  and  the  Negroes  likewise  par- 
.sue  them,  and  knock  them  down  with  their  sticks. 
-  They  are  greatly  hunted  after,  as  their  flesh  is  excel- 
lent food.  They  can  only  live  in  excessively  hot  cli- 
mates ;  and  they  are  so  exceedingly  delicate,  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  trouble  they  are  transported  into ' 
Europe  alive,  where  they  perish  in  a  short  time.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  very  familiar,  and  beautiful.  The 
Chevrotin  is,  without  doubU  the  least  of  all  cloven- 
footed  animals.  According  to  this  character,  they 
should  not  bring  forth  many  young ;  but,  if  we  reason 
from  their  small  size,  we  should  imagine  they  brought 
forth  several  at  a  time.  They  are  exceedingly  nume* 
rous  in  the  Indies,  Java,  Ceylon,  Senegal,  Congo,  and 
in  every  other  country  that  is  excessively  hot,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  tempe- 
rate climates  of  the  Old  Continent. 

MAZAME, 

In  the  Mexican  language,-  was  the  name  of  the  stag, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  race  of  stags,  deer,  and  roe- 
bucks. Travellers  distinguish  two  kinds  of  Mazames, 
both  common  to  Mexico  and  New  Spain  ;  the  tirstand 
largest,  to  which  they  give  the  simple  name  of  Ma- 
zarae,  has  horns  like  that  of  the  roebuck  of  Europe, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  hue, 
with  the  extremities  pointed  and  bent  back ;  it  is  less 
than  a  goat ;  its  fur  is  generally  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown  above  ;  on  the  chest  and  inner  part  of  the 
limbs  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  its  tail  is  thick  and 
short.  The  second,  called  Tememazame,  is  less  than 
the  former,  is  handsomely  shaped ;  its  ears  are  long, 
narrow,  and  rounded  at  the  end  ;  the  tail  is  pretty 
long ;  the  fur  is  fawn  coloured  above,  and  white  be- 
neath, with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  chest,  and  another 
round  the  mouth.  The  horns  are  about  six  inches  long, 
black,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  point. 
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Or  all  unimalg,  those  ihal  chew  tho  end  are  the 
mosi  numerous,  and  most  varied.  In  the  very  great 
quantitv  of  horns  collecleil  logelHer  in  the  royal  cabi- 
net, or  Jispersc)]  in  private  collectioDB,  there  still 
remains  one  ivilhoul  label,  without  name,  absolutely 
unknown,  anil  of  which  we  have  no  other  indexes  than 
those  whif^h  we  can  draw  from  the  subject  itself.  This 
horn  is  large,  almost  straight,  and  very  thick  and 
black.  It  is  not  solid  like  that  of  the  stag,  but  resem- 
bles that  of  llie  ox.  After  seeking  a  number  of  differ- 
ent cabinets,  we  at  last  found,  in  ihat  of  Mr.  Dupleix, 
a  head  aclurncd  with  two  horns,  resembling  this  we 
nienlion  :  this  was  labelled  with  these  words— 7%e 
horns  of  an  animal  nearly  like  a  horse,  of  a  grayish 
colour,  with  a  mane  before  ils  head .-  tl  is  called,  at  Pon- 
dieherry,  Coesdoes,  which  should  be  pronounced  Coi;- 

The  CoudoUB  may  possibly  be  of  the  buflalo  species ; 
and  the  travellers  in  Africa,  where  the  buffalo  is  as 
common  as  in  Asia,  more  precisely  mention  a  kind  of 
buffalo,  called  pacasse,  at  CoDgo,  which,  by  the  indcsest 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  Coudous.  "  In  the  route  from 
Louando  to  the  kingdmn  of  Congo,  we  perceived."  say 
ihey,  "  !wo  Piicasses,  which  are  animals  greatly 
resembling  buffaloes,  and  which  roar  like  lions.  The 
male  and  female  always  gu  together.  They  are  white, 
spotted  nith  red  and  black.  Their  ears  are  about  half 
an  ell  long  ;  and  iheir  horns  are  short.  They  neither 
fly  at  the  sight  of  the  human  species,  nor  do  them  any 
injury,  but  only  look  at  them  as  they  pass  by." 

It  appears  probable  that  M.  Buffon  is  in  error,  both 
as  to  the  native  place  of  this  animal  and  its  belonging 
to  the  buffalo  class.  The  Condous  is,  most  probably, 
(he  Antilape  Oreas  of  Pallas,  the  Canna  or  Gann  oi 
the  Ilotieniots,  and  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a  horse, 
has  a  long  head,  and  its  fur  is  of  a  fawn  colour  border- 
ing on  red  above,  white  beneath,  aud  ash  coloured  on 
the  head  and  neck. 
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THE    ONU. 

The  genus  of  antelope  is  almost  infinitely  extended, 
and  probably  embraces  some  animals  not  yet  de- 
scribed. To  this  genus  may  perhaps  be  referred  thvt 
singular  quadruped,  which  the  Hottentots,  from  its 
voice,  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Chiu.  It  is  described 
by  travellers  as  resembling  in  form  the  horse,  the  ox. 
and  the  stag.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  horse, 
that  is,  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  between 
^re  and  six  in  length.  The  colour  of  the  body,  which 
is  said  to  be  finely  proportioned,  is  a  dark  brown.  Its 
limbs  are  slender.  Its  neck  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
ox,  but  neither  so  long  nor  so  slender  as  that  of  the 
horse.  Like  the  horse  it  is  adorned  with  a  mane, 
which  is  stiff  and  erect.  Its  horns  are  singularly  curved, 
being  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  npsilon. 
Its  head,  however,  resembles  most  that  of  the  ox  upe- 
cies.  Besides  the  mane,  it  has  also  on  the  chip  and 
breast  a  shaggy  stiff  hair,  which  is  black,  while  thr 
colour  of  the  mane  and  tail  is  gray.  It  is  a  native  o* 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  exists  in  a  gre- 
garious state,  and  in  very  large  herds.  It  is  a  lively, 
capricious  animal. 

The  Gnu  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  studying  its  habits  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  whose  talents  and  observant 
spirit  particularly  qualify  him  to  investigate  and  to 
communicate  the  result  of  his  investigation.  **  The 
curious  animal  called  Gnu  by  the  Hottentots,  and 
Wilde  Beest  (i.  e.  Wild  Ox)  by  the  Dutch  colonists, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  adjoining  the  Scot- 
tish settlement  at  Bavian's  river,  and  I  had  therefore 
opportunities  of  very  frequently  seeing  it  both  singly 
'ind  in  small  herds.  Though  usually,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, by  naturalists  ranked  among  the  antelope  race, 
it  appears  to  form  evidently  one  of  those  intermediate 
links  which  connect,  as  it  were,  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  in  a  harmonious  system  in  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  nature.  As  the  hycBna  dog,  or  '  wildc 
hond^  of  South  Africa,  connects  the  dog  and  wolf  tribe 
with  that  of  the  hyaena,  in  like  manner  does  the  Gnu 
form  a  graceful  link  between  the  buffalo  and  the  ante- 
lope.    Possessing  the  distinct  features  which,  accord- 


mg  10  n»luraliata,  are  peculiar  lo  the  latter  tribe  .le 
Gnu  exiiibits  at  the  same  lime  in  his  general  aspect, 
figure,  muiions,  and  even  Ihi^  texture  of  bis  flesh,  (|ua- 
lilies  which  partake  very  stroDgiy  of  the  bovine  cho- 
racter.  Among  other  pecuUaritics,  I  observed,  that, 
like  the  bulTalo  or  the  ox,  he  is  strangely  alTecieil  by 
the  sight  of  scarJL't;  and  it  was  one  of  our  amuse-  ' 
nents  when  approaching  these  aniinalB  to  hoist  a  red 
nandkcrchief  on  a  pole,  and  to  observe  ihem  caper 
about,  laabing  tbcir  flanks  with  their  long  tails,  and 
tearing  up  the  ground  with  iheir  boors,  as  if  they  were 
violently  excited,  and  ready  lo  rush  down  upon  us; 
and  then  all  at  once,  when  we  were  about  to  lire  upon 
them,  lo  see  ihcm  bound  away,  and  again  go  prancing 
round  us  al  a  safer  distance.  When  wounded,  they  are 
reported  to  be  sometimes  ralber  dangerous  to  the 
huntsman  ;  but  though  we  shot  several  at  different 
times.  1  never  witnessed  any  instance  of  this.  On  one 
occasion,  a  young  one,  apparently  only  a  week  or  two 
old,  whose  mother  had  been  shot,  followed  ihe  huDlS' 
man  home,  and  I  atlcmpted  to  rear  it  on  cow's  milk. 
In  a  (cw  days  it  appeared  <iuilc  as  tame  as  a  common 
calf,  and  aecmed  to  be  thriving;  but  afterwards,  from 
■Dise  unknown  cause,  it  sickened  and  died.  I  heard, 
however,  of  more  than  one  instance  in  that  pari  of  the 
colony,  where  tlie  Gnu,  thus  caught  young,  had  been 
reared  with  the  domcslic  cattle,  and  had  become  so 
tame  as  to  go  regularly  out  lo  pasture  with  the  herds, 
without  exhibiting  any  inclination  to  resume  its  natu- 
ral freedom;  bui  in  consequence  of  a  tendency  which 
the  farmers  say  they  evinced  to  catch,  and  lo  commu- 
nicate to  the  cattle,  a  dangerous  infection,  the  practice 
of  raising  them  as  curiosities  has  been  abandoned.  1 
know  not  if  this  imputation  be  correci,  bui  it  is  true 
that  infectious  disorders  do  occasionally  prevail  to  a 
most  destructive  extent  among  the  wild  as  well  as  the 
domexticatcd  animals  in  South  Africa,  and  especially 
among  the  tribes  of  larger  anlclopes. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  Gnu  found  farther  lo 
the  northward  of  which  I  saw  a  single  specimen  in  the 
colony,  which,  in  the  shape  of  the  horns,  and  some 
other  parliculars,  still  more  renembles  the  ox.  Thia 
■pectes  has  been  describi'd  by  Burcbell,  under  the 
lamf  of  an  lilope  taurina." 
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THE  NTL  OHAV. 

Pennant  gives  to  this  animal  the  name  of  the  white* 
footed  antelope.  Its  Persian  name  N7I  Ghau  signifies 
a  blue  cow  or  bull ;  and,  in  fact,  the  creature  seems  to 
join  something  of  the  bull  species  with  something  of 
the  antelope  or  deer.  It  is  rather  more  than  four  feet 
hiffh  at  the  shoulder.  The  male  is  of  a  dark  gray 
colour,  with  short  horns;  the  female  is  of  a  pale  brown, 
without  horns.  The  mode  in  which  these  animals  fight 
is  curious.  While  still  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
they  prepare  for  the  attack  by  falling  on  their  fore 
knees,  and  when  they  come  within  a  few  yards  they 
make  a  spring,  and  dart  against  each  other.*  The  force 
with  which  they  spring  in  this  manner  is  very  great. 
In  its  wild  state  the  Nyl  Ghau  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
vicious  ;  but  when  domesticated,  it  becomes  tame  and 
even  affectionate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  interior  parts  of 
India,  and  in  several  parts  of  that  country  is  considered 
as  royal  game,  to  be  hupted  only  by  princes. 


the  musk  animal,  or  thibstian  musk. 

To  finish  a  complete  history  of  goats,  and  other 
animals  of  this  genus,  there  is  only  one  remaining  to  be 
described,  which  is  as  famous  as  it  is  unknown.  The 
animal  we  mean  is  that  which  produces  the  musk, 
which  all  modern  naturalists,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
travellers  through  Asia,  have  spoken  of,  some  by  the 
name  of  the  stag,  roe-buck,  and  musk  goat ;  others 
have  considered  it  as  a  large  chevrotin ;  and  truly  it 
seems  to  be  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  participating  of 
all  the  above  animals,  although,  at  the  same  time  we 
can  assert,  that  its  species  is  different  from  all  others. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  highest  and  rudest  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  some  other  parts  of  Asia,  about  th^  size  of 
a  small  roe-buck,  or  gazelle ;  but  its  head  is  without 
horns  ;  and  by  this  character  it  resembles  the  memina^ 
or  chevrotin  of  India.  It  has  two  great  canine  teeth 
or  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  by  which  it  approaches  the 
chevrotin ;  but,  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
animals,  is  a  kind  of  bag,  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  which  grows  near  the  navel,  and  into  which 
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t  Uqi  ;■  filtraica,  which  ilifferg  from  iho  civil  by  its 
smetl  Md  cooBiatence.  Neither  ihe  UruekB  nor  Ro- 
inang  hare  aiaile  >ny  mention  ol'  the  Musk  Animal; 
kud  Grew  in  the  only  person  who  has  made  an  exact 
ileicriplion  of  it  from  its  skin.  The  deacription  given 
by  that  author  is  as  follows:— 

The  Hudk  Stag  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  from  the  head  to  the  tail;  and  the  bead  is 
about  half  a  fool  long;  the  neck,  seven  or  eight 
inches ;  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  three  inches  broad. 
and  like  that  of  a  greyhound  ;  the  ears  are  erect,  like 
those  of  a  rabbit,  and  about  three  inches  long;  the 
tail  is  not  above  two  inches;  th=  fore  legs  arc  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  high  ;  it  is  cloven-fooled, 
armed  behind  and  before  with  two  horny  substances, 
but  none  on  the  hind  feet. 

The  bladder  or  bag  which  coalains  the  musk  is  about 
three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  stands  out  from  the 
belly  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  T  he  animal  has  twenty- 
six  teelh.  There  is  siso  a  tusk,  or  cunine  tooth,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  lone,  on  each  aide  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  lerminaics  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  has 
no  horns.  It  appears,  further,  that  the  hair  of  this 
uiimal  is  long  and  rough,  the  muzzle  pointed,  (he 
tusks  Boifiewhat  like  those  of  the  hog.  By  these  marks 
il  approaches  the  bonr  kind,  and  perhaps  still  mure  that 
of  the  babirouasa,  which  the  naturalists  have  deno- 
minated the  Indian  boar.  The  American  hog  also, 
which  we  call  pecari,  has  a  bag  or  cavity  on  its  back, 
containing  plenty  of  u  very  odoriferous  humour.  In 
general,  those  animals  which  produce  odoriferous 
liquors,  as  the  badger,  the  castor,  the  pecari,  the 
ondatra,  the  desman,  the  civet,  the  zibei,  are  nut  of 
the  slag  or  goat  kind.  Thus  we  n  ight  he  tempted  to 
think,  that  the  Musk  Animal  is  nearer  the  hog  species 
than  that  of  the 
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iinely  ground.  The  purest  musk,  and  that  whic)i  it 
the  most  sought  after,  even  by  the  Chinese  themselTes, 
is  that  which  the  animal  deposits  upon  trees  or  stones, 
against  which  it  rubs  itself  when  the  quantity  renders 
it  uneasy.  The  musk  which  is  brought  over  in  the 
bag  is  very  seldom  so  good,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
or  because  it  is  only  in  their  rutting*  season  that  it 
acquires  all  its  strength  and  all  its  smell ;  and  it  is  at 
this  time  the  animal  endeavours,  to  disburthen  itself 
of  this  pure  matter,  which  then  causes  such  violent 
itchings  and  irritations.  A  single  grain  of  musk  is 
sufficient  to  perfume  a  great  quantity  of  other  matter ; 
and  the  odour  expands  itself  to  a  very  great  distance. 
The  smallest  particle  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  con- 
siderable space  ;  and  the  perfume  is  so  permanenti 
that,  at  the  end  of  several  years,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  power. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

Of  the  Babtrovs^a,  or  Indian  Hog — The  Cabiat — 
The  Porcupine — The  Conando — The  Urson — The 
Asiatic  Hedgehogs — The  Camelopard — The  Llama 
andPaco — The  Vicuna — The  Sloth — The  Surikat — 
The  Tarsicr — The  Phalanger — The  Coquallin — 
The  Hamster-^The  Bobak-^The  Jerboa-^The  Ich- 
neuvron — The  Gray  Ichneumon — The  Fossan — The 
Vansire — The  Maki  or  Macauco — The  White-headed 
Mongoos — The  Bengal  Loris — The  Javelin  Bat, 

THE    BABIROUSSA,  OR    INDIAN    HOG. 

•  All  naturalists  have  regarded  this  animal  as  a  kind 
of  hog,  though  it  has  neither  the  head,  shape,  bristles 
nor  tail  of  a  hog.  Its  legs  are  longer  and  its  muzzle 
shorter.  It  is  covered  with  soft  and  short  hair  like 
wool ;  and  its  tail,  which  tapers  to  a  fine  point,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  tuft  of  the  same  ;  its  body  is  likewise  not 
so  thick  and  clumsy  as  that  of  the  hog  ;  its  ears  are 
short  and  pointed  ;  its  skin  is  black,  and  furrowed 
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wrinJdes  tod  creases;  bul  ihe  most  remarkable 
ictcr,  and  what  dislinguishcs  it  from  all  other 
iBoimaU,  are  four  enormous  tu^ka,  or  canine  leeth  ;  the 
^teeth,  the  Uvo  shortest  of  which  shoot  out  of  the  lower 
JKw,  like  thune  of  the  boar;  the  two  others,  which 
come  from  the  upper  Jiw,  pierce  the  checks,  or  rather 
the  upper  part  of  the  lipe,  and  rise  croaked  almost  to 
ihe  eyes.  These  tusks  are  of  a  very  beautiful  ivoi'y, 
much  itnocther  and  flner,  but  not  no  hard  as  that  of 
the  elephant. 

These  quadruple  and  enormous  luaks  give  theae 
animals  a  very  forirjidable  appearance  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, less  dangerous  than  our  wild  boars.-.  They  go, 
like  them,  in  herds;  they  have  a  very  strong  smell, 
by  which  they  are  easily  discovered,  and  hunted  with 
good  success.  They  grunl  terribly,  defend  ihemsclyes, 
and  wound  llieir  enemy  with  iheir  under  Inaks  -  :oi 
the  upper  are  rather  of  disservice  than  of  use  to  them 
Although  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boar,  they  are 
lamed  with  great  ease;  bul -their  flesh,  which  is  very 
good  food,  putrefies  in  a  very  short  time.  As  iheir 
nair  is  hne,  and  their  skin  delicate,  it  is  soon  penetrated 
by  the  teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference 
to  wild  boars,  and  sooner  accomplish  iheir  purpose. 
The  Babirtiussa  strikes  its  upperlusks  into  the  branches 
of  trees,  tu  r.-si  Us  head,  or  to  sleep  sianding.  This 
habit  it  has  in  commim  with  the  elephant,  who,  in 
order  to  sleep  in  an  erect  posture,  .supports  his  head 
by  lixing  the  end  of  his  tusks  in  the  holes  which  he 
makes  in  his  lodging. 

The  Bnbirous^a  differs  still  more  from  the  wild  boar 
by  its  natural  appetites.  It  fi^eds  upon  grass  and  leaves 
of  trees,  and  does  not  endeavour  to  enter  gardens,  to 
feed  on  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegcKtblQs;  while  the 
wild  boar,  who  lives  in  the  some  country,  feeds  upon 
wild  fruits,  roots,  and  often  on  the  depredations  it  makes 
in  gardens.  These  animals,  who  go  alike  in  herds,  * 
never  mix:  the  wild  boars  keep  on  one  side,  and  Ihe 
BabiroussBs  on  the  other;  these  walk  quicker,  and 
have  a  very  fine  smell.  They  often  fix  themselres 
against  a  tree,  to  keep  ofT  the  hunters  and  their  dogs. 
When  they  are  pursued  for  a  long  time,  they  make 
towards  the  sea,  and,  swimming  with  great  dexterity, 
rery  often  escape  thsir  pursuit;  for  Ihev  swim  for  • 
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▼eiy  long  tiihe,  and  often  to  very  great  distances  and 
from  one  island  to  anotlier. 

The  Babiroussa  ^s  found  not  only  in  the  island  of 
Bourou,  near  Ambryna,  but  also  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our 
power  to  convince  ourselv'es,  that  the  female  had  not 
the  two  tusks  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  male  ; 
but  most  authors,  who  have  spoken  of  this  animaU 
seem  to  agree  in  this  circumstance.* 

• 

THE    CABIAl 

This  American  animal,  which  is  also  called -the  Ca- 
pibara,  has  never  yet  made  its  appearance  in  England. 
It  is  not  a  hog,  as  naturalists  and  travellers  pretend  ; 
it  even  resembles  it  only  by  trifling  marks,  and  differs 
from  it  by  striking  characters.  The  largest  Cabiai,  is 
scarcely  the  size  of  a  hog  of  eighteen  months'  growth, 
the  head  is  longer ;  the  eyes  are  larger  ;  the  snout, 
instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  split  like 
that ,  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and  furnished  with  thick, 
strong  whiskers  ;  the  mouth  is  not  so  wide  ;  the  num- 
ber and  form  of  the  teeth  are  different ;  for  it  is  with- 
out tusks  :  like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a  tail,  and,  unlike 
to  all  others  of  this  kind,  is  in  a  manner  w^eb-footed, 
and  thus  easily  fitted  for  swimming  and  living  in  water. 
The  hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
those  behind  into  three  ;  between  the  divisions,  there 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  skin ;  so  that  the  feet,  when 
opened  in  swimming,  can  beat  a  great  surface  of  water. 

This  animal,  thus  made  for  the  water,  swims  there 
like  an  otter,  seeks  the  same  prey,  and  seizes  the  iish 
with  its  feet  and  teeth,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake  to  devour  them,  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
lives  also  upon  fruits,  corn,  and  sugarcanes.  As  its 
legs  are  broad  and  flat,  it  often  sits  upright  upon  its 
hind  legs.  Its  cry  resembles  more  the  braying  of  an 
ass  than  the  grunting  of  a  hog.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
reddish  brown  above,  and  fawn  beneath.  It  seldom 
stirs  out  but  at  night,  and  almost  always  in  company, 
without  going  far  from  the  sides  of  the  water  in  which 

'Lenon,  thn  latest  naturalist  w)io  hos  mmtionod  the  Babin^ussa,  and  who  ec 
amined  many  of  tiinm  in  Java.  utiiUs  that  tlio  fcinale  ho  only  two  luski,  and  rB 
alao  mush  Hiuallcr  tliau  thf  iiiulr 
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it  preys.  It  can  find  no  safety  in  flight ;  and,  in  order 
to  escape  its  enemies  which  pursue  it,  it  plunges  into 
the  water,  remains  at  the  bottom  a  long  time,  and  rises 
at  such  a  distance,  that  the  hunters  lose  all  hopes  of 
seeinff  it  again.  It  is  fat ;  and  the  flesh  is  tender,  but, 
like  that  of  the  otter,  rather  of  a  fishy  taste  ;  the  head, 
however,  is  not  bad  ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  is  said 
of  the  beaver,  whoss  exterior  parts  have  a  taste  like 
fish. 

-  The  Cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle :  it  is  neither  quarrel- 
some nor  ferocious  with  other  animals.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  comes  at  call,  and  willingly  follows  the  hand 
that  feeds  it.  We  do  not  know  the  time  of  their  bring- 
ing forth  their  young,  their  growth,  and  consequently 
the  length  of  the  life  of  this  animal.  They  are  very 
common  in  Guiana,  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  in  Amazonia, 
and  in  all  the  lower  countries  of  South  America. 


THE    PORCUPINE. 

The  name  of  this  animal  leads  us  into  an  error,  and 
induces  many  to  imagine',  that  it  is  only  a  hog  covered 
with  quills,  when,  in  fact,  it  only  resembles  that  ani- 
mal by  its  grunting.  In  every  other  respect,  it  difiers 
from  the  hog  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  as  well  in 
outward  appearance  as  in  the  interior  conformation. 
Instead  of  a  long  head  and  ears,  armed  with  tusks,  and 
terminated  with  a  snout ;  instead  of  a  cloven  foot,  fur- 
nished with  hoofs,  like  the  hog,  the  Porcupine  has  a 
short  head,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  with  two  large 
incisive  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw ;  no  tusks, 
or  canine  teeth :  the  muzzle  is  divided  like  that  of  the 
hare  ;  the  ears  are  round  and  flat,  and  the  feet  armed 
nrith  nails ;  instead  of  a  large  stomach  with  an  appen- 
dage in  form  of  a  caul,  the  Porcupine  has  only  a  single 
stomach,  with  the  large  ccrcum  gut ;  the  parts  of 
generation  are  not  apparent  externally,  as  in  the  male 
hog  ;  its  testes,  and  the  other  parts  of  generation,  are 
likewise  concealed  in  the  body.  By  all  these  marks, 
as  well  as  by  its  short  tail,  its  long  whiskers,  and  its 
divided  lip,  it  partakes  more  of  the  hare,  or  beaver 
kind  than  that  of  the  hog.  The  hedgehog,  indeed, 
who  is,  like  the  Porcupine,  covered  with  prickles,  is 
somewhat   resembling    the    hog ;    for    it  has   a    lon^ 
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muzzle,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  snout;  but  all  these 
resemblances  being  very  distant,  it  seems  that  the  Por- 
cupine is  a  peculiar  and  different  species  from  that  of 
the  hedgehog,  the  beaver,  the  hare«  or  any  other  aui- 
mal  with  which  it  may  be  compared 

It  is  generally  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  cover- 
ed with  spines,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  re- 
sembling the  barrel  oi  a  goosequill  in  thickness,  but 
tapering  at  both  ends,  and  variegated  with  black  and 
white  rings.  In  their  usual  state,  they  incline  back- 
ward, like  the  bristles  of  a  hog,  but  when  the  animal 
is  irritated,  they  rise  and  stand  upright. 

Travellers  and  naturalists  have  almost  unanimously 
declared,  that  this  animal  has  the  faculty  of  discharging 
its  quills,  and  wounding  its  foes  at  an  immense  distance; 
that  these  quills  have  the  extraordinary  and  particular 
property  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  flesh,  of  their 
own  accord,  as  soon  as  ever  the  point  has  made  an 
entrance  through  the  skin.  These  stories,  however, 
are  all  purely  imaginary,  and  without  the  smallest 
foundation  or  reason.  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen 
either  from  this  animal  raising  its  prickles  upright, 
when  he  is  irritated  ;  and,  as  there  are  some  of  them 
which  are  only  inserted  into  the  skin  by  a  small  pellicle, 
they  easily  fall  ofl';  or  from  his  sometimes  shaking 
off  his  quills  to  a  considerable  distance  when  he  is 
shedding  them.  We  have  seen  many  Porcupines, 
but  have  never  observed  them  dart  any  of  their  quills 
from  them,  although  they  were  violently  agitated. 
We  cannot,  then,  avoid  being  greatly  astonislied,  that 
the  greatest  authors,  both  modern  and  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  sensible  travellers,  have  joined  in  believing 
a  circu!nstance  so  entirely  false.  Injustice,  however, 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  we  must  except  him  from  the  number  of 
these  credulous  travellers  :  "  Of  all  the  number  of 
Porcupines,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  darts  its  quills, 
however  strongly  it  was  irritated.  Their  common 
method  of  defence  is  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the 
enemy  approaches  very  near,  to  rise  suddenly,  and 
wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  other."  It  appears, 
however,   that  there  is  a   pernicious   quality  in    the 
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quills ;  which  renders  it  difficult  to  cure  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  them. 

The  Porcupine,  altkough  a  native  of  the  hottest 
climates  of  Africa  and  India,  lives  and  multiplies  in 
colder  countries,  such  as  Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
A^icola  says,  that  the  species  were  not  transported 
into  Europe  before  the  last  century.  They  are  found 
in  Spain,  but  more  commonly  in  Italy,  especially  on 
the  Apennine  mountains,  and  in  the  environs  of  Rome. 
*  In  its  wild  state,  the  Porcupine  is  a  perfectly  in- 
offensive animal.  It  never  attacks,  and  will  elude  an 
aggressor  when  it  can ;  but  if  compelled  to  defend 
itself,  it  forces  even  the  lion  to  retire.  In  its  domestic 
state,  it  is  neither  furious  nor  vicious ;  it  is  only 
anxious  for  its  liberty  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
fore  teeth,  which  are  sharp  and  strong,  like  those  of 
the  beaver,  it  easily  tuis  through  a  wooden  prison.  It 
is  also  known,  that  it  feeds  willingly  on  fruits,  chest- 
nuts, and  crumbs  of  bread  ;  that,  in  its  wild  state,  it 
lives  upon  roots  and  wild  grain ;  that,  when  it  can 
enter  a  garden,  it  makes  great  havoc,  eating  the  herbs, 
roots,  fruit,  &c.  It  becomes  fat,  like  most  other 
animals,  towards  the  end  of  summer ;  and  its  flesh, 
although  insipid,  is  tolerable  eating. 

When  the  form,  substance,  and  organization  of  the 
prickles  of  the  Porcupine  are  considered,  they  are 
found  to  be  true  quills,  to  which  only  feathers  are 
wanting  to  make  them  exactly  resemble  those  of  birds. 
They  strike  together  with  a  noise  as  the  animal  walks; 
and  it  easily  erects  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peacock  spreads  the  feathers  of  its  tail.  The  Indians 
use  them  to  adorn  many  articles  of  dress  and  furniture, 
ar»d  dye  them  of  various  colours. 


THE    COUANDO,  OR    BRAZILIAN    PORCUPINE. 

The  Porcupine,  as  has  been  observed,  is  a  native  of 
the  hot  countries  of  the  Old  World  ;  but,  not  having 
been  found  in  the  New,  travellers  have  not  hesitated 
to  give  its  name  to  animals  which  seemed  to  resemble 
it,  and  particularly  to  that  of  which  we  are  about  tc 
take  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Couando  of 
America  has  been  transported  to  the  East  Indies;  and 
Pison,  who   probably  was   not   acquainted   with  the 
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porcupme«  has  engraved  in  Bontius  the  Cot«ndo  of 
America,  under  the  name  and  descripdon  of  the  true 
porcupine.  •The  Couando,  however,  is  not  a  porcupiney 
it  being  much  less ;  its  head  and  muzzle  is  shorter  ;  it 
has  no  tuft  on  its  head,  nor  slit  in  the  upper  lip ;  it* 
quills  are  somewhat  shorter,  and  much  finer ;  its  tail 
is  long,  and  that  of  the  porcupine  is  very  short;  it  is 
carnivoroust  rather  than  frugivorous,  and  endeayonrs 
to  surprise  birds,  small  animals,  and  poultry,  while  the 
porcupine  only  feeds  upon  herbs,  greens,  fruits,  dtc* 
it  sleeps  all  the  day,  like  the  hedgehog,  and  only  stirs 
out  in  the  night ;  it  climbs  up  trees,  and  hangs  in  the 
branches  by  its  tail,  which  the  porcupine  cannot  do. 
All  travellers  agree  that  its  flesh  is  very  food  eating. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  commonly  lives  in  high  places. 
These  animals  are  found  over  all  America,  from  Brazil 
and  Guiana  to  Louisiana  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Canada :  while  the  porcupine  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  Old  Continent. 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  Couando, 
they  have  supposed  and  transmitted  to  him  the  same 
faculties,  especially  that  of  lancing  his  quills.  Ray.  is 
the  only  person  who  has  denied  these  circumstances, 
although  they  evidently  appear  at  first  view  to  he 
absurd. 


THE    URSON,  OR    CANADA    PORCUPINE. 

This  animal,  placed  by  nature  in  the  desert  part  of 
North  America,  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  exist£ 
independent  of,  and  far  distant  from,  man.  The  Urson 
might  be  called  the  spiny  beaver^  it  being  of  the  same 
Bize,  the  same  country,  and  the  same  form  of  body ; 
it  has,  like  that,  two  long,  strong,  and  sharp  incisive 
teeth  at  the  end  of  each  jaw ;  its  prickles  are  short, 
and  almost  covered  with  hair ;  for  the  Urson,  like  the 
beaver,  has  a  double  coat ;  the  first  'consists  of  long 
and  eoft  hair,  and  the  second,  of  a  down,  or  felt,  which 
is  still  softer  or  smoother.  In  the  young  Ursons  the 
prickles  are  proportionably  larger,  more  apparent,  and 
the  hair  shorter  and  scarcer  than  in  the  adults 

This  animal  dislikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of  wetting 
himself.  He  makes  his  habitation  under  the  roots  of 
great  hollow  trees,  sleeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feed* 
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apon  the  bark  of  juniper.  In  winter,  the  enoi*  seryes 
him  for  drink ;  in  summer,  he  laps  water  like  a  dog. 
The  savages  eat  his  flesh,  and  strip  the  -bristles  on 
the  hide,  which  they  make  use  of  instead  of  pins  and 
needles.  Many  of  the  trading  Americans  also  depend 
upon  them  for  food  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

THB  TANRXCy  AND  TENDRAC,  OR  ASIATIC  HXDOEHOOS, 

-  Are  two  small  animals  of  the  East  Indies,  and  Mada- 
gascar, which  a  little  resemble  our  hedgehog,  but  are 
sufficiently  different  to  constitute  a  different  species 
What  strongly  proves  this  is,,  their  not  rolling  them- 
selves up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  like  the' hedgehog ; 
and  wuere  the  Tanrecs  are  found,  as  at  Madagascar, 
hedgehogs  are  also  found  of  the  same  species  as  ours. 

There  appear  to  be  Tanrecs  of  the  two  species,  or 
perhaps  of  two  different  breeds..  The  first,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  our  hedgehog,  has  its  muzzle  pro- 
portionably  longer ;  and  its  ears  are  more  apparent, 
%nd  less  furnished  with  prickles,  than  those  of  the 
second,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Tendrac, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  first.  The  Tendrac  is  not 
larger  than  a  rat ;  its  muzzle  and  its  ears  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Tanrec  ;  which  last  is  covered  with 
shorter  prickles,  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  hedge- 
hog; whereas  the  Tendrac  has  them  only  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  covered 
with  a  coarse  hair  resembling  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 

These  little  animals,  whose  legs  are  small,  move  but 
slowly  ;  they  grunt  like  a  hog,  and  wallow  like  it,  in 
mire ;  they  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  salt 
water;  they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  and  make 
themselves  holes  in  the  ground,  and  sleep  for  several 
months.  During  this  torpid  state,  their  hair  falls  off, 
which  is  renewed  upon  their  revival.  They  are  usually 
very  fat;  and" although  their  flesh  be  insipid,  soft,  and 
spongy,  yet  the  I;idians  find  it  to  their  taste,  and  con- 
sider it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 


THE   CAMELOPARD,  OR    GIRAFFE, 

Is  one  of  the  tallest  most  beautiful,  and  most  harm 
less  animals  in  nature.     The  enormous  disproportion 
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of  its  legs  (the  fore  legs  being  as  long  again  as  the 
hinder  ones*)  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  ita 
strength ;  its  motion  is  waddling  and  stiff;  in  can  nei- 
ther 9y  from  its  enemies  in  its  free  state*  nor  serve  ita 
master  in  a  domestic  one.  The  species  is  not  very 
numerous,  and  has  always  been  confined  to  the  deserts 
of  Ethiopia,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Africa  and 
India.  As  these  countries  were  unknown  to  thcf 
Greeks,  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  this  animal ; 
but  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  describes  it  in  a 
manner  that  is  far  from  equivocal.  *'  The  Camelo* 
pard,*'  says  this  author,  '*  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
camel :  ito  head  and  ears  are  small,  its  feet  bro^d,  and 
its  legs  long ;  but  the  height  of  the  last  is  very  une 
qual,  the  fore  legs  being  much  longer  than  the  hinder, 
which  are  very  short;  so  that,  when  the  animal  appears 
standing  and  at  rest,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a-dog  sitting.  There  are  two  prominences  upon  the 
head,  just  between  the  ears  :  they  resemble  two  small 
and  straight  horns.  Its  mouth  is  like  the  stag's;  itn 
teeth  small  and  white ;  its  eyes  full  of  fire ;  its  tail 
short,  and  furnished  with  black  hair  at  its  end." 

'^  There  is,*'  says  Strabo,  '*  a  large  beast  in  Ethi<5pia« 
called  Camelopardalis  ;  although  it  bears  no  resem* 
blance  to  the  panther,  for  its  skin  is  not  spotted  in  the 
same  manner :  the  spots  of  the  panther  are  orbicular, 
and  those  of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  resem* 
bling  those  of  the  fawn  or  young  stag."  Gillius's 
description  seems  still  better.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
he,  "  three  Camelopards  at  Cairo.  On  their  heads  are 
*  two  horns,  six  inches  leng;  and,  in  the  middle  of  their 
forehead,  a  tubercle  rises  to  about  the  height  of  two 
inches,  which  appears  like  a  third  horn.  This  animal 
is  sixteen  feet  high  when  he  holds  his  head  erect.  Its 
neck  alone  is  seven  feet ;  and  it  is  twenty  feet  long, 
fiom  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  fore 
and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  height ;  but  the 
thighs  before  are  so  long  in  comparison  to  those 
behind,  that  its  back  seems  to  slope  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Its  whole  body  is  sprinkled  with  large  brown 
spots,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form.  Its  feet  are 
cloven  like  those  of  the  ox." 

*  This  is  erroneoius  as  will  be  seen  from  he  faillant's  description,  wh^ch  wt 
h«ye  added  to  this  article. 
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In  inspectinfl^  he  accounts  travellers  have  ^ven  of 
die  Camelopard,  I  find  a  tolerable  agreement  between 
them.  They  all  agree,  that  it  can  reach  w}th  its  head 
to  the  height  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  when  stand 
ing  erect ;  and  that  the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  at 
the  hinder  ones ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  seated 
upon  its  crupper.  They  all  likewise  agree,  that  it 
cannot  run  very  swift,  on  account  of  this  disproportion ; 
that  it  is  very  gentle,  and  that  by  this  qublity,  and  even 
by  the  shape  of  the  body,  it  partakes  more  of  the  shape 
and  nature  of  the  camel  than  of  any  other  animal ;  that 
it  is  among  the  number  of  ruminating  animals,  and, 
like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  incisive  teeth  in  its  upper 
taw.  By  the  testimonies  of  some,  we  find  that  the 
Camelopard  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Asia. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  what  we  have  mentioned,  that 
the  Camelopard  is  a  very  different  species  from  every 
other  animal ;  but  if  we  referred  it  to  any,  it  would  be 
the  camel  rather  than  the  stag. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  the  horns  of 
the  Camelopard ;  and  in  that  part  it  may  resemble  the 
atag 'more  than  the  ox,  though  possibly  they  may  be 
neither  solid,  like  those  of  the  first,  nor  hollow,  like 
those  of  the  ox,  goat,  6lc,  Who  kno\V8  but  ihey  may 
be  composed  of  united  hairs,  or  of  a  substance  and 
texture  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves  ?  The  horns 
of  the  Camelopard  are  surrounded  with  large,  coarse 
hair,  and  not  covered  with  a  down  or  velvet,  like  those 
of  the  stag.  The  tubercle  in  the  middle  of  the  head 
seems  to  form  a  third  horn  :  the  two  others,  which 
are  not  pointed,  but  have  mossy  knobs  at  their  ends, 
are  perhaps  only  tubercles  somewhat  resembling  the 
former.  Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  female  Canie- 
lopards  have  horns  like  the  males,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  are  smaller.  If  this  animal,  therefore, 
was  really  of  the  stag  kind,  the  analogy  would  be 
violated  here  likewise  ;  for,  of  all  such  animals,  theie 
is  only  the  female  rain-deer  that  has  horns. 

Since  the  period'  when  Buffon  wrote,  the  Giraffe 
has  become  much  better  known.  Several  have  been 
brought  to  Europe.  One  of  them  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  his  majesty  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  arrived  in 
this  country  in  1827.     It  died  recently      There  is  still 
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one  existing  in  the  Ja.din  des  Plantes*  at  Paris.  M.  \e 
Vaillant,  the  first  naturalist  who  had  an  opportanity  of 
closely  examining  the  Giraffe,  gives  a  full  and  accurate 
description  of  it  in  his  Travels.  *'The  Giraffe  chew* 
the  cud,  as  all  horned  animals  with  cloven  feet  do 
Like  them,  too,  it  crops  the  grass ;  though  seldom^ 
because  pasture  is  scarce  in  the  country  which  it 
inhabits.  Its  ordinary  food  is  the  leaf  of  a  sort  of 
mimosa,  called  by  the  natives  kaneap^  and  by  the 
planters  kamel  doom.  The  tree  being  peculiar  to  the 
canton,  and  growing  only  there,  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  it,  and  why  it  is  not  seen 
in  those  regions  of  the  soath  of  Africa  where  the  tree 
does  not  grow.  This,  however,  is  but  a  vague  con- 
jcfture,  and  which  the  reports  of  the  ancients  seem  to 
contradict.  ' 

**  Its  head  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  its  body.  Its  mouth  is  small ;  its  eyes  large  and 
animated.  Between  the  eyes,  and  above  the  nose,  it 
has  a  very  distinct  and  prominent  tubercle.  This  is 
not  a  fleshy  excrescence,  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
bony  part,  the  same  as  Uie  two  little  bosses,  or  protu- 
berances, with  which  its  occiput  is  armed,  and  which 
>  ise  as  large  as  a  hen*s  egg,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
»iiane,  at  its  com'mencement.  Its  tongue  is  rough  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  Each  jaw  has  six  grinders  on 
each  side,  but  the  lower  jaw  only  has  eight  culling  teeth 
ill  front,  while  the  upper  jaw  has  none. 

"  The  hoof  is  cloven,  has  no  heel,  and  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  ox.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  at 
the  first  sight,  that  the  hoof  of  the  fore  foot  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  hind  foot.  The  leg  is  very  slender; 
but  the  knee  is  swelled  like  that  of  the  stumbling 
horse,  because  the  animal  kneels  down  to  sleep.  It 
has  also  a  large  callosity  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
owing  lo  its  usually  reposing  on  it. 

'*  If  I  had  never  killed  a  Giraffe,  I  should  have 
thought,  with  many  other  naturalists,  that  its  hind  legs 
were  much  shorter  than  the  fore  ones.  This  is  a  mis- 
take :  they  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as  is 
usual  in  quadrupeds.  I  say  the  same  proportion  as  is 
usual,  because  in  this  respect,  there  are  variations,  even 
in  animals  of  the  same  species.  Every  one  knows,  for 
instance,  that  mares  are  lower  before  than  stallions 
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What  deeeire^  us  in  the  Giraffe,  and  occasions  this  ap«  | 
parent  difference  between  the  legs,  is  the  height  of  the 
withers,  whUa-ibay  exceed  that  of  the  crupper  from 
5iixteen  to  iM^nty  inches,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  animal ;  and,  which,  when  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  in 
motion,  gives  the  appearance  of  ranch  greater  length 
to  the  fore  legs. 

•  **If  the  Giraffe  stand  still,  and  yon  view  it  in*  the 
front,  the  effect  is  very  different.  As  the  fore  part  of 
its  body  is  much  larger  than  the  hind  part,  it  completely 
conceals  the  latter ;  so  that  the  animal  resembles  the 
standing  trunk  of  a  deep  tree. 

*'Its  gait,  when  it  walks,  is  neither  awkward  nor 
nnpleasing  ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough,  when  it  trots ; 
for  you  would  then  take  it  for  fi  limping  beast,  seeing 
its  head,  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which 
never  bendfi  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
neck  and  head  playing  in  one  piece  between  the  shoul- 
ders as  on  an  axis.  However,  as  the  length  of  the 
neck  exceeds  that  of  the  legs  at  least  four  inches,  it  is 
evident  that  the  length  of  the  head  too  taken  into  the 
account,  it  can  feed  without  difficulty,  and  of  course  is 
not  obliged  either  to  kneel  down  or  to  straddle  with  its 
feet,  as  some  authors  have  asserted.*   * 

**  Its  mode  of  defence,  like  that  of  the  horse  and 
other  solidungulous  animals,  consists  in  kicking  with 
the  heels.  But  its  hind  parts  are  so  light,  and  its  jerks 
so  rapid,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  They  are 
even  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  lion,  though 
they  are  unable  to  protect  it  from  the  impetuous  attack 
of  the  tiger. 

**  Its  horns  are  never  employed  in  fight.  I  did 
not  perceive  it  use  them  against  my  dogs  ;  and  these 
weak  and  useless  weapons  would  seem  but  an  error  of 
Nature,  if  Nature  could  ever  commit  error,  or  /ail  in 
her  designs. 

•*  In  their  youth,  the  male  and  female  Giraffes  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  exterior.  A  knot  of  long 
hair  then  terminates  their  obtuse  horns  ;  this  peculiar- 
ity the  female  preserves  for  some  time,  but  at  the  age 
of  three  years  the  male  loses  it.     At  first,  the  hide  is 

*It  ta,  besides,  unnecessary  for  the  animal  to  kneel,  na  ft  feeds  principally  or\ 
the  boughs  of  a  species  of  nr^acio,  which  itdmw:)  down  to  its  moutn  with  ita  long 
and  fli  xiiile  tonguv. 
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of  a  light  red,  but  it  deepens  in  eoloiur  ts  the  animal 
advances  in  age,  and  at  length,  it  is  of  a.  yellow  brown 
m  the  female,  and  of  a  brown  bordering  on  black  in 
the  male.  The  male  may,  even  at  a  distance,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  female  by  this  difference  of  colour. 
As  to  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  spots,  the  skin 
varies  in  both  sexes.  The  female  does  not  stand  so 
high  as  the  male,  and  the  frontal  prominence  is  less 
marked.  She  has  four  teats  ;  and,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  the  natives,  she  has  one  young  one  at 
a  birth,  with  which  she  goes  twelve  months. 

THE    LLAMA. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  although  the  Llama  and  the 
Paco  are  domesticated  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Chili,  as 
the  horse  is  in  Europe,  or  the  camel  iiuArabia,  we 
scarcely  know  any  thing  of  them.  Peru,  according  to 
Gregory  de  Bolivar,  is  the  true  and  native  country  of 
the  Llamas ;  they  are  conducted  into  other  provinces, 
as  New  Spain,  ^Lc.  but  this  is  rather  for  curiosity  than 
utility ;  but  in  Peru,  from  Potosi  to  Caracas,  these  ani- 
mals are  in  great  numbers,  and  make  the  chief  riches 
of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  rear  them.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent  food  ;  their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  may 
be  spun  into  beautiful  clothing ;  and  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  heavy  loads  in  the  most  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous ways ;  the  strongest  of  them  will  travel  with 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
on  their  backs ;  their  pace  is  but  slow,  and  their  jour- 
ney is  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a  day  ;  but  then  they 
are  sure,  and  descend  precipices,  and  find  footing 
among  the  most  craggy  rocks,  where  even  men  can 
scarcely  accompany  them  ;  they  commonly  travel  for 
five  days  together,  when  they  are  obliged  to  rest, 
which  they  do,  of  their  own  accord,  for  two  or  three 
days.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  the  riches 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Bolivar  aflirms  that,  in  his 
time,  above  three  hundre  1  thousand  of  these  animals 
were  in  actual  employ. 

The  growth  of  the  Llama  is  very  quick  ;  and  its 
life  is  but  of  short  duration.  This  animal  couples  so 
early  as  at  three  years  of  age,  and  remains  strong  and 
vigorous  till  twelve  ;  after  which  it  begins  to  decline, 
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tau  necomea  entirely  useleee  at  fifteen.    ,Their  DBtora 

appears  modelled  on  that  of  the  AmericanB.  They 
are  gentle  and  phlegmaiic,  and  do  every  thing  with 
the  greatest  leisure  and  caulion.  When  they  slop  od 
iheir  journeys,  they  b^nd  their  knees  very  cautiously, 
in  order  to  lower  iheir  bodies  without  disordering  their 
load.  As  soon  as  they  hear  iheir  driver  whiaile,  they 
^  me  up  again  with  the  same  precaution,  and  proceed 
'AD  iheir  journey;  they  feed  as  they  go  along,  on  the 
they  meet  vrith  in  their  way,  but  ne»er  eat  in 

ight,  making  use  of  that  time  l3  ruminate.  The 
Umma  sleeps,  like  the  camel,  with  its  feet  folded  under 
i^  belly,  and  ruminates  in  that  posture.  When  o»er- 
"      '  id  or  fatigued,  it  falls  on  its  belly,  and  will  noi 

though  lis  driver  strike  it  with  his  utmost  force. 
The  Llama  is  about  four  feet  high  ;  its  body,  com 
l^rehendine  the  neck  and  head,  U  five  or  six  feet  lung  ; 
hs  neck  alone  is  near  three  feet.  The  head  is  small 
and  well  proportioned,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose  some- 
what long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the 
lower  a  little  depending:  it  wants  the  incisive  and 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  ears  are  four  inches 
long,  and  move  with  great  agilit)'.  The  tail  is  seldom 
abnve  eight  inches  long,  small,  straight,  and  a  little 
turned  up  at  the  end.  ft  is  cliiven-footed,  like  the  ox; 
hut  the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  spear-like  appendage  behind, 
which  assists  ihc  animal  to  move  and  support  itself 
over  precipices  and  rugged  ways.  The  back  is  clothed 
with  a  short  wool,  as  is  the  crupper  and  tail ;  but  it  is 
very  long  on  the  belly  and  sides.  These  animals  dif- 
Ter  in  colour;  some  are  white,  others  black,  but  must 
of  them  brown. 

These  useful,  and  even  necessary  animals,  are 
attended  with  no  expense  to  their  masters  ;  for,  as  they 
are  cloven-footed,  they  do  not  require  to  be  shod,  nor 
do  they  require  to  be  housed,  as  their  wool  supplies 
them  with  a  warm  covering.  Satisfied  with  a  small 
portion  of  vegetables  and  grass,  they  want  neither 
corn  nor  hay  to  subsist  them  ;  they  are  still  more 
moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their  mouthn  are  cun- 
linualiy  moistened  with  saliva,  which  they  have  in  a 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  unimsl.  The  nativei 
hunt  the  Guanacos,  or  wild  Llama,  for  the  sake  of  ito  • 
Heece.     Tlie  dogs  have  mi:ch  triuble  to  follow  them; 
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and,  if  they  do  not  come  up  with  them  before  they  gain 
the  rocks,  both  the  hunters  and  dogs  are  obliged  to 
desist  in  their  pursuit. 

The  Pacos  are  a  subordinate  kind  to  the  Llamas, 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ass  is  to  the  horse; 
they  are  smaller,  and  not  so  serviceable ;  but  their 
fleece  is  more  useful :  their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and 
is  a  sort  of  merchandize,  as  valuable  as  silk.  The  natu- 
ral colour  of  the  Pacos  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf» 
which  is  so  fixed  that  it  undergoes  no  alteration  under 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  They  not  only  make 
good  gloves  and  stockings  of  this  wool,  but  also  form 
it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  bring  a  higher  price* 
and  exceed  those  of  the  Levant. 

The  Pacos  also  resemble  the  Llamas  in  their  form,' 
excepting  that  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  their  muzzle 
thicker  and  closer.  They  inhabit  and  climb  over  the 
highest  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  snow  and  ice 
seem  rather  agreeable  than  inconvenient  to  them. 
When  wild,  they  keep  together  in  flocks,  and  run  very 
swift ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they 
take  flight,  driving  their  young  before  them.  The 
ancient  monarchs  of  Peru  rigorously  prohibited  the 
hunting  of  them,  as  they  multiply  but  slowly;  but, 
since  tne  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  parts,  theii 
number  is  greatly  decreased,  so  that  at  present  there 
are  very  few  remaining.  The  flesh  of  these  animals 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Guanacos  ;  and  they  kre 
only  sought  after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they 
produce.  The  method  of  taking  them  proves  their 
extreme  timidity,  or  rather  their  weakness.  The  hunt- 
ers having  driven  the  flock  into  a  narrow  passage, 
across  which  they  have  stretched  a  rope  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  linen  or 
cloth  hanging  on  it,  the  animals  are  so  intimidated  at 
these  rags  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  stop,  and, 
crowding  together  in  a  heap,  the  hunters  kill  great 
numbers  of  them  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  but  if  there 
are  any  Guanacos  among  the  flock,  which  are  less 
timid  than  the  Pacos,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with 
great  agility.  The  example  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  whole  flock,  and  they  escape  the  stratagem  of 
their  pursuers. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  Pacos,  they  are  used 
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to  carry  bnrdens,  like  the  Llamas  ;  but,  being  smaller 
mil  weaker,  they  curry  much  lesa  weigliU  They  are 
likewise  of  H  more  atuhborn  nature;  and,  when  once 
Ihey  real  with  their  load,  ihey  will  Bufler  themselves  lo 
be  cat  to  pieces  sooner  than  rise.  The  Indians  bare 
never  made  u»e  or  the  milk  of  these  animals,  as  ihey 
have  scarcely  enough  to  supply  iheir  own  young. 
The  great  prolyl  derived  from  their  wool  has  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  endeavoui  to  naturalize  them  in  Eu- 
rope :  they  hare  transportec  them  into  Spain,  in  hopes 
lo  raise  ilie  breed  in  [hat  coantry;  but,  the  climHie  not 
agreeing  with  their  nature,  not  one  of  ihem  lived.  We 
are,  oeTertheless,  persuaded  that  these  animals,  which 
are  more  valuable  than  the  Llamas,  might  thrive  upon 
our  mountains,  especially  upon  the  Pyrenean.  Tliose 
who  brought  ihem  into  Spain  did  not  consider  thai  ihey 
can  exist,  even  in  Peru,  only  in  the  cold  regions  ;  that 
is,  on  the  tup  of  the  highest  mountains  ;  that  they  are 
never  to  be  found  in  the  valleys,  and  die  if  brought 
into  hot  conntries  !  that  consequently,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them,  Ihey  should  be  landed,  not  in  Spain,  but 
in  Scotland,  and  even  in  Norway,  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean,  Alpine,  ur  other 
mouolaine,  where  they  might  climb  and  attain  to  the 
region  that  most  agrees  with  their  nslure. 

The  Ltaniu  is  in  general  a  timid  and  docile  animal. 
If  leased  or  ill  treated,  however,  they  become  spiteful. 
Their  mode  of  manifesting  their  anger  is  singular  ;  it 
consists  in  darling  tlieir  saliva  in  considerable  quantity 
upon  the  person  who  offends  them.  They  will  coTsr 
with  it  a  surface  of  lliree  or  four  yards  in  extent. 

The  Vicuna,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  valuable, 
is  smaller  than  the  Llama  ;  its  limbs  are  more  neatly 
formed,  and  it  has  no  protuberance  on  the,  breast.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  whitish  on  the  lower. 

"The  Llamas  (soys  the  author  of  The  Menageries) 
form  a  secondary  group  of  camels,  olTering  to  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist  very  small  pnatomical  differences  of 
construction  from  that  of  the  camel,  prcperlyso  called. 
The  foot  of  the  Llama  is  not,  like  thai  of  the  camel, 
covered  with  an  elastic  sole,  which  joins  the  two  toee. 
From  ihe  absence  of  this  entire  sole,  the  species  of 
South  America  is  enabled  to  climb  the  precipices  of 
17* 
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thu  Andes*  which  are  its  native  region*  the  toes  havins 
strong  nails,  each  of  which  has  a  thick  cushion,  or  ptLO, 
below.     The  Llama  also  wants  the  second  canine  tooth 
.in  the  lower  jaw;  but  this  difference  is  not,  by  some* 
considered   such  as  to   require  a   separation  of  the 
ffenus — for  deer,  of  various  species,  have  the  same 
deviation  from  the  general  type.     Again,  the  absence 
of  the  hump  in  the  Llama  species  is  not  an  anatomical 
difference  which  constitutes  a  character ;  for,  as  the 
skeleton  of  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  Arabian  with  one,  so  does  the 
bones  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Llama  agree  precisely 
with  the  conformation  of  the  camel.     The  zebu  is  an 
ox,  although  he  has  a  hump.     The  ears  of  the  Llama 
are  longer,  and  the  tail  is  shorter,  than  those  of  the 
camel.     The  similarities  which  determine  the  genus  to 
which  the  camels  and  the  Llamas  belong,  are  prin- 
cipally these : — L  Each  species  has  very  remarkable 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  economy  of  their  re- 
production, in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  animals. 
2.  The  camel  and  the  Llama  differ  also  from  every 
other  species  of  the  class  of  ruminating  animals,  in  the 
want  of  horns,  and  in  having  two  large  incisive  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.     3.  The  stomachs  of 
the  camel  and  the  Llama  are,  in  some  degree,  similarly 
constructed.     Father  Feuillee  has  described  the  sto- 
mach of  the  Llama  ;  and  maintains  that  it  has  not  only 
a  large  reservoir  for  carrying  water,  but  that,  like  the 
stomach  of  the  camel,  it  has  the  same  machinery  for 
allowing  the  separation  of  solid  from  liquid  aliment. 
Sir  Everard  Home,  however,  describes  this  portion  of 
the  Llama^s  stomach  as  only  partially  resembling  that 
of  the  camel.     He  says,  "  the  stomach  has  a  portion 
of  it,  as  it  were,  intended  to  resemble  ,the  reservoirs 
for  water  in  the  camel ;  but  these  have  no  depth,  are 
only  superficial  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus 
to  close  their  mouths;  and  allow  the  solid  food  to  pa«s 
mto   the    fourth  cavity,   or   truly  digesting   stomach, 
without  going  into  these  cells."     But  that  the  Llama 
has   an    internal  mechanism    for  retaining  water,  or 
secreting  a  liquid  substance,  is  certain ;   for,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Andes,  they  arc  far  above  any  lakes ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion, they  never  exhibit  a  desire  to  drink  whilst  th^y 
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etb  obtain  green  pnslure.  4.  The  Llama,  according 
to  Molina  (Storia  Nal.  del  Chili),  has  a  conformalion 
reaeiiililing  tlm  camel's  hump,  being  provided  with  an 
excess  of  nuirilive  matter,  which  lies  in  a  ihick  bed  of 
fsl  under  the  skin,  and  is  absorbed  as  a  compensation 
fur  an  occasional  want  of  food.  These  remarkable 
■imilaritiee  certainly  warrant  naturalists  in  classing  the 
tamel  and  ihe  Llama  in  the  same  genos,  although  they 
dilTcrbolh  in  size  and  form.  They  are  each  evidently 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  endurance  of  great  hardships 
and  privations — the  one  amidst  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
under  a  burning  sun — the  other  on  the  wastes  of  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  world,  with  a  region  of 
perpetual  snow  above  thenn.  The  alight  variations  in 
their  conformation,  such  as  that  of  the  foot,  arc  modi- 
fieaticna  of  nature  which  (it  ihem  for  their  respective 
localities.  A  habitation  among  the  rocks  would  be 
mechanically  impossible  for  the  camel ;  whilst  the 
burning  plains  would  be  as  little  suited  to  the  Llama. 
But  each  is  adapted  to  exist  in  a  very  arid  and  sterile 
region  ;  and  their  habits  are  created  by  their  peculiar 
organization." 
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These  two  animals  have  ihe  epithet  of  Sloth  given 
to  thein  both  oy  most  authors,  on  account  of  iheii 
slowness,  and  the  difllculty  with  which  they  walk. 
The  Unau,  or  two-toed  Sloth,  has  no  tail,  and  unlj 
two  nails  on  the  fore  feet.  The  Ai.  or  three-toed 
Sloth,  has  a  short  tail,  and  three  nails  on  pierv  foot. 
The  nose  of  the  Unnu  is  likewise  much  longer,  the 
forehead  higher,  and  the  ears  longer  than  those  of  the 
Ai.  It  dilTers  also  in  the  hair.  As  for  its  interior.  Its 
visceia  are  both  formed  and  situated  differently;  but 
the  most  distinctive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
singular  character,  is.  that  the  Unau  has  forly-six  ribs, 
while  the  Ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  This  alone  sup- 
poses two  species,  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other; 
and  these  forty-six  ribs,  in  an  animal  whose  body  is  so 
short,  is  a  kind  of  excess  or  error  in  nature  ;  for,  even 
in  the  largest  animals,  and  those  whose  bodies  are 
relatively  longer  than  they  are  thick,  not  one  of  them 
'B  found  to  have  so  ir.any.    The  elephant  has  only  forty 
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the  dog  twenty-six,  and  the  human  species  twenty-four* 
&LC.  This  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  Unau 
and  the  Ai  supposes  a  greater  distance  between  these 
two  kinds  than  there  is  between  that  of  the  cat  and  the 
dog,  wliich  have  the  same  number  of  ribs;  for  the 
external  differences  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  internal  ones,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  other*. 
These  animals  have  neither  incisive  nor  canine  teeth ; 
their  eyes  are  dull  and  heavy ;  .their  mouths  wide  and 
thick ;  their  fur  coarse  and  staring,  and  like  dried 
grass ;  their  thighs  seem  almost  disjointed  from  the 
haunch  ;  their  legs  very  short,  and  badly  shaped ;  they 
have  no  soles  to  the  feet,  nor  toes  separately  moveable, 
but  only  two  or  three  claws  excessively  long,  and 
crooked  downwards  and  backwards.  Unfurnished 
with  teeth,  they  cannot  seize  any  prey,  nor  feed  upon 
flesh,  nor  even  upon  vegetable  food.  Reduced  to  live 
on  leaves  and  wild  fruits,  they  take  up  a  long  time  in 
crawling  to  a  tree,  and  are  still  longer  in  climbing  up 
to  the  branches.  During  this  slow  and  painful  labour, 
which  sometimes  lasts  many  days,  they  are  obliged 
to  support  the  most  pressing  hunger;  and  when,  at 
length,  one  of  them  has  accomplished  its  end,  it  fastens 
itself  to  the  tree,  crawls  from  branch  to  branch,  and, 
by  degrees  strips  the  whole  tree  of  its  foliage.  In  this 
manner  it  remains  several  weeks,  without  moistening 
its  dry  food  with  any  liquid  ;  and  when  it  has  consumed 
the  store,  and  the  tree  is  entirely  naked,'yet  unable  to 
descend,  it  continues  on  till  hunger  presses,  and  that 
becoming  more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger  or 
death,  it  drops,  like  a  shapeless,  heavy  mass,  to  the 
ground,  without  being  capable  of  exerting  any  effort  to 
break  the  violence  of  Us  fall. 

On  the  ground,  these  animals  are  exposed  to  all  their 
enemies  ;  and,  as  their  flesh  is  not  absolutely  bad,  they 
are  killed  by  men  and  beasts  of  prey.  They  seem  to 
multiply  but  little  (  or,  if  they  produce  very  often,  it 
is  only  a  small  number,  as  they  are  furnished  but  with 
two  teats.  Every  thing  concurs,  therefore,  to  their 
destruction,  and  the  species  supports  itself  with  great 
difficulty.  It  is  true  that,  although  they  are  slow, 
heavy,  and  almost  incapable  of  motion,  yet  they  are 
hardy,  strong,  and  can  abstain  a  long  time  from  food : 
covered  also  with  a  thick  and  coarse  fur,  and  unable 
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■careefy  to  movcy  they  waste  but  little»  and  latten  hj 
re»U  howeyer  poor  and  dry  their  food  is.  Although 
they  have  neither  horns  on  their  heads,  nor  hoofs  to 
their  feet,  nor  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  they 
jire,  notwithstanding,  among  the  number  of  ruminating 
animals,  and  have,  like  them,  four  stomachs ;  so  that 
they  consequently,  can  compensate  for  the  quality  of 
their  food  by  the  quantity  they  take  at  a  time ;  and 
what  is  still  more  singular  is,  that,  instead  of  having, 
like  other  ruminating  animals,  very  long  intestines, 
theirs  are  very  short,  like  those  of  the  carnivorous 
kind. 

Both  these  animals  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  New  Continent,  and  are  never  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Old.  The  Upau,  as  well  as  \he  Ai,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  deserts  of  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexico ; 
but  they  have  never  inhabited  the  northern  countries. 
They  cannot  endure  cold  nor  rain ;  the  change  from 
wet  to  dry  spoils  their  fur,  which  then  resembles  badly- 
dressed  hemp,  rather  than  wool  or  hair. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  Sloth,  by  Buffon 
and  other  naturalists ;  and,  judging  of  it  from  such  a 
representation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  animal  has 
become  proverbial  as  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and 
wretched  of  the  whole  brute  creation.  It  happens, 
however,  that  this  description  of  its  habits  and  suffer- 
ings is  sadly  at  variance  with  truth.  Mr.  Waterton, 
who,  in  his  numerous  and  protracted  journeys  through 
the  woods  of  South  America,  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Sloth,  has 
shown  the  incorrectness  of  preceding  writers  upon  this 
subject. 

**  Let  us  turn  our  attention  (says  he)  to  the  Sloth, 
whose  haunts  have  hitherto  been  so  little  known,  and 
probably  little  looked  into.  Those  who  have  written 
on  this  singular  animal  have  remarked  that  he  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  pain ;  that  he  is  proverbially  slow 
in  his  movements  ;  that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  space  ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  has  consumed  all  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  upon  which  he  has  mounted,  he  rolls  himself  up 
in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

**  If  the  naturalists  who  have  written  the  history  ot 
the  Sloth  had  gone  into  the  wilds,  in  orde^-  to  examine 
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his  haunts  and  economy,  they  would  not  have  drawn 
the  foregoing  conclusions ;  they  would  have  learned 
that,  though  all  other  quadrupeds  may  be  described 
while  resting  on  the  ground,  the  SlDth  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  that  his  history  must  be  written  while 
he  is  in  the  tree. 

**  This  singular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  be 
produced,  to  live,  and  to  die,  in  the  trees ;  and,  to  do 
justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  his 
upper  element.  He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal, 
and,  being  good  food,  he  is  never  allowed  to  escape. 
He  inhabits  remote  and  gloomy  forests,  where  snakes 
take  up  their  abode,  and  where  cruelly  stinging  ant« 
and  scorpions,  and  swamps,  and  innumerable  thorny 
shrubs  and  bushes,  obstruct  the  steps  of  civilized  man. 
Were  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the 
descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  the  Sloth,  you 
would  probably  suspect  that  no  naturalist  had  actually 
gone  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed  determination  to  find 
him  out  and  examine  his  haunts,  and  see  whether  Na- 
ture has  committed  any  blunder  in  the  formation  of 
this  extraordinary  creature,  which  appears  to  us  so 
forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  put  together,  and  so  totally 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have  been  so  boun- 
tifully given  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature;  for,  as  it 
has  formerly  been  remarked,  he  has  no  soles  to  his 
feet,  and  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  he  tries  to 
move  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in 
your  face  with  a  countenance  that  says,  *  Have  pity  on 
me,  for  I  am  in  pain  and  sorrow.' 

**  It  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  Negroes  are 
the  people  who  catch  the  Sloth,  and  bring  it  to  the 
white  man.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
erroneous  accounts  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  Sloth 
have  not  been  penned  down  with  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  mislead  the  reader,  or  give  him  an  exaggera  ed 
history,  but  that  these  errors  have  naturally  arisen  by 
examining  the  Sloth  in  those  places  where  Natur- 
never  intended  that  he  should  be  exhibited. 

"  However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain.  Man 
but  little  frequents  these  thick  and  noble  forests,  which 
extend  far  and  wide  on  every  side  of  us.  This,  ihon, 
is  the  proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Sloth.  We 
will  first  tak**  a  near  view  of  h*T\      By  obtaining  a 
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knowledge  of  his  anatomy,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
account  for  his  moFements  hereafter,  when  we  see  him 
in  his  proper  haunts.  His  fore  legs,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  his  arms,  are  apparently  much  too  long, 
while  his  hind  legs  are  very  short,  and  look  as  if 
they  could  be  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew. 
Both  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  by  their  form,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  are  quite 
incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
or  in  sqpporting  it  on  the  earth,  as  the  bodies  of  other 
quadrupeds  are  supported,  by  their  legs.  Hence,  when 
you   place  him  on  the  floor,  his  belly  touches  the 

Sound.  Now,  granted,  that  he  supported  himself  on 
s  legs  like  other  animals,  nevertheless  he  would  be 
in  pain,  for  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws 
are  very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved  ;  so  that,  were 
his  body  supported  by  his  feet,  it  would  be  by  their 
extremities ;  just  as  your  body  would  be  were  you  to 
throw  yourself  on  all  fours,  and  try  to  support  it  on 
the  ends  of  your  toes  and  fingers — a  trying  position. 
Were  the  floor  of  glass,  or  of  a  polished  surface,  the 
Sloth  would  actually  be  quite  stationary ;  bui  as  the 
ground  is  generally  rough,  with  little  protuberances 
upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  grass,  dLC,  this  just 
suits  the  Sloth,  and  he  moves  his  fore  legs  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  order  to  find  sonielhing  to  lay  hold  of;  and  when 
he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  travel  onwards,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so 
lardy  a  manner  as  to  acquire  him  the  name  of  Sloth. 

**  Indeed,  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently  betray 
his  uncomfortable  situation ;  and,  as  a  sigh  every  now 
and  then  escapes  him,  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude 
that  he  is  actually  in  pain. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  Sloth  in  my  room  for 
several  months.  I  often  took  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground 
were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forwards  by  means 
of  his  fore  legs,  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  and  he  invaria- 
bly biiHped  his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree.  Bu< 
if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth  and  well  trodden  part  of 
the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  and  distress: 
his  favourite  abode  was  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  and,  aflei 
getting  all  his  legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost  part  ot 
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It,  he  would  hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  oftest 
with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to  invite  me  to 
take  notice  of  him. 

**  The  Sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life 
in  the  trees,  and  ncT  tr  leaves  them  bnt  through  force 
or  accident.  An  all-ruling  Proyidence  has  ordained 
man  to  tread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  eagle 
to  soar  in  the  expanse  of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey  and 
squirrel  to  inhabit  the  trees :  still  these  may  change 
their  relatire  situations  without  feeling  much,  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  Sloth  is  doomed  to  spend  hie  whole 
life  in  the  trees ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  not 
upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and  the  menkey* 
but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended  from  the  branch, 
he  rests  suspended  from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended 
from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must  have  a 
very  different  formation  from  that  of  any  other  known 
quadruped. 

'*  Hence,  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at 
once  accounted  for ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading 
a  painful  life,  and  entailing  a  melancholy  and  misera* 
ble  existence  on  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise 
that  it  enjoys  life  just  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and 
that  his  extraordinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are 
but  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonder- 
"ul  works  of  Omnipotence. 

"  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Sloth  does  not  hang 
head  downwards  like  the  vampyre.  When  asleep,  he 
supports  himself  on  a  branch  parallel  to  the  earth. 
He  first  seizes  the  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with 
the  other ;  and,  after  that,  brings  up  both  his  legs,  onn 
by  one,  to  the  same  branch  ;  so  that  all  four  are  in  a 
line ;  he  seems  perfectly  at  rest  in  this  position.  Now, 
had  he  a  tail,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it  in  this  position  :  were  he  to  draw  it  up  with 
his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with  them ;  and  were  he  to 
let  it  hang  down,  it  would  become  the  sport  of  the 
winds.  Thus  his  deficiency  of  tail  is  a  benefit  to  him  ; 
it  is  merely  an  apology  for  a  tail,  scarcely  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

"  I  observed  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used 
his  arms  both  together,  but  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
and  so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singularity  in  hia 
hair,  differen    from  that  of  all  other  animals,  and  I  be* 
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Heye,  hithevto  unnoticed  by  nataralists;  his  hair  ia 
thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremiiy,  and  gradually  tapers 
to  the  root,  where  it  becomes  fine  as  the  finest  spider's 
web.     His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue  of  the  moss  which 

frows  on  the  branches  of  the  tiees,  that  it  is  rery  dif- 
cult  to  make  him  out  when  he  is  at  resU 
*^  The  male,  of  the  three-toed  Sloth,  has  a  longitu- 
dinal bar  of  rery  fine  black  hair  on  hip  back,  rather 
lower  than  the  shoulder-blade» ,  on  each  side  of  this 
black  hair  their  is  a  space  of  yellow  hair,  equally  fine ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  |  ^  essed  into  the  body, 
and  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  If  we  ex* 
amine  the  anatomy  of  his  fore  legs,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately perceive  by  their  firm  and  muscular  texture,  how 
Tery  capable  they  are  of  supporting  ihe  pendent  weight 
of  his  body,  both  in  climbing  and  at  rest ;  and,  instead 
of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as  a  cele- 
brated naturalist  has  done,  we  shall  consider  them  as 
ramarkably  well  calculated  to  perform  their  ordinary 
functions. 

**'  As  the  Sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the 
tropics,  where  the  trees  touch  each  other  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  ^  reason  why  he 
should  confine  himself  to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and 
entirely  strip  it  of  its  leaves.  During  the  many  years 
I  have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in 
such  a  slate  of  nudity ;  indeed  I  would  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, that  by  the  time  the  animal  has  finished  the  last 
of  the  old  leaves,  there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the  part 
of  the  tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to  be- 
gin again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  these 
countries. 

"There  is  a  saying  among  the  Indians,  that  when 
the  wind  blows,  the  Sloth  begins  to  travel.  In  calm 
weather  he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to 
cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest  they 
should  break  with  him  in  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  the  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven,  and  then 
the  Sloth  seizes  hold  of  them,  and  pursues  his  journey 
in  safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm 
in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  generally  sets  in 
■bout  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  Sloth 
may  set  oft*  after  breakfast,  and  get  a  considerable  way 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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before  dinner.  He  travels  at  a  good  round  pace  ;  and 
were  you  to  see  him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have 
done,  you  would  never  think  of  calling  him  a  Sloth. 

*'  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  histories 
we  have  of  this  quadruped  are  erroneous  on  two  ac- 
counts :  first  that  the  writers  of  them,  deterred  by  di  - 
ficulties  and  local  annoyances,  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  him  in  his  native  haunts ;  andt  secondly, 
they  have  described  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was 
never  intended  by  nature  to  cut  a  figure,  I  mean  on  the 
ground.  The  Sloth  is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  proceed  on 
his  journey  upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man 
would  be  who  had  to  walk  a  mile  in  stilts  upon  a 
line  of  feather-beds. 

**  One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Esseqnibo,  I  saw 
a  large  two-toed .  Sloth  on  the  ground  upon  the  bank ; 
how  he  got  there  nobody  c^uld  tell:  the  Indian  said  he 
had  never  surprised  a  Sloth  in  such  a  situation  before ; 
he  would  hardly  have  come  there  to  drink,  for  both 
above  and  below  the  place,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
touched  the  water,  and  afiforded  him  an  easy  and  safe 
access  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  the  trees  were 
not  above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make 
his  way  through  the  sand  time  enough  to  escape  before 
we  landed.  As  soon  as  we  got  up  to  him,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  back,  and  defended  himself  in  gallant 
style  with  his  fore  legs.  '  Come,  poor  fellow,'  said  I  to 
him,  '  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  hobble  to  day,  thou  shalt 
not  suffer  for  it:  Til  take  no  advantage  of  thee  in 
misfortune  ;  the  forest  is  large  enough  both  for  thee 
and  me  to  rove  in  :  go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  enjoy 
thyself  in  these  endless  wilds  ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
thou  will  never  have  another  interview  with  man.  So, 
fare  the  well.'  On  saying  this,  I  took  up  a  large  stick 
which  was  lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on,  and 
then  conveyed  him  to  a  high  and  stately  mora.  He 
ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a 
minute  he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  now 
went  off  in  a  side  direction  and  caught  hold  of  the 
branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree ;  he  then  proceeded 
towards  the  heart  of  the  forest;  I  stood  looking  on, 
lost  in  amazement  at  his  singular  mode  of  progress. 
I  followed  him  with  my  eve  till  the  interveninir 
branches  closed  in  betwixt  us ;  and  then  I  lost  sight 
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or  eyer  of  the  two-toed  Sloth.  I  was  going  to  add, 
that  I  never  saw  a  Sloth  take  to  his  heels  in  such 
earnest ,  but  the  e^xpression  will  not  do,  for  the  Sloth 
has  no  heels." 


THB    SURIKAT. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  of  Java.  It  is  very  lively  and  subtle ;  it  some- 
times walks  on  its  hinder  le^s,  and  often  sits  upright 
on  them,  with  its  fore  paws  hanging  down  by  the  side 
of  the  body.  Its  head  is  then  erect,  and  moves  upon 
the  neck  as  on  a  pivot.  It  is  not  so  large  as  a  rabbit, 
and  nearly  resembles  the  raarmose  in  size ;  its  tail  is 
somewhat  longer,  and  its  snout  is  more  prominent  and 
raised.  It  is  more  like  the  coati  than  any  other  animal. 
Its  character  likewise  is  nearly  original,  since  it  neither 
belongs  to  the  coati  nor  the  hyaena.  These  two  are  the 
only  animals  which  have  four  toes  to  every  foot.   ' 

This  animal  eats  raw  meat  with  eagerness,  and  par- 
ticularly poultry  and  mice.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
cockroach.  It  is  fond  of  fish,  and  still  more  of  eggs. 
It  will  eat  neither  fruit  nor  bread.  It  makes  use  of  its 
fore  feet,  like  the  squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth ; 
it  laps  its  drink  like  a  dog,  and  will  not  touch  water, 
unless  it  is  lukewarm.  Of  one  in  the  French  king's  , 
collection,  its  common  drink  was  its  own  urine,  although 
of  a  very  strong  smell.  It  did  not  chew  its  food,  but 
often  scratched  the  brick  or  plastered  walls  with  its 
nails.  It  was  so  well  tamed,  that  it  answered  to  it's 
name  when  called;  it  went  about  the  house  like  a  cat, 
and  had  two  voices;  one  like  the  barking  of  a  young 
dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone,  or  heard  an  unusual 
noise;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  caressed,  or  when 
it  showed  some  token  of  pleasure,  it  made  a  noise  as 
strong  as  that  of  a  rattle  briskly  turned.  It  was  a 
female  animal,  and  only  lived  one  winter,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  that  was  taken  to  feed  and  keep 
it  warm. 


TITE    TARSIER 


'   Is  an  animal  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hind 
legs,  which  are  longer  than  the  rest  of  its  whole  body 
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The  bones  of  the  feet,  and  especially  those  whidi 
compose  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus*  are  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size ;  and  it  is  from  this  very  character  we 
have  taken  its  name.  It  has  five  toes  to  erery  foot- 
it  has,  as  I  may  say,  four  hands ;  for  the  toes  are  very 
]ong,  and  sufficiently  divided:  the  largest  of  those 
behind,  or  the  thumb,  is  terminated  by  a  flat  claw ;  and^ 
although  the  claws  of  the  other  toes  are  peiBied,  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  so  short  and  so  small*  that  they 
do  not  prevent  the  animal  from  using  its  fore  feet  like 
hands.  The  jerboa,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  four 
toes,  and  four  long  and  crooked  claws,  on  its  fore  feet : 
and,  instead  of  a  thumb,  it  has  only  a  tubercle  without 
any  claw  :  but,  what  removes  it  farUier  from  our  Tar- 
sier,  is,  that  it  has  only  three  fingers,  or  three  great 
claws,  on  the  hind*  feet.  The  Tarsier  is  found  in  some 
remote  islands  of  India ;  particularly  in  Amboyna.  One 
species  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

THB    PHALaNOER. 

These  animals,  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Surinam  Rats,  have  much  less  affinity  with 
rats,  than  with  the  animals  of  the  same  climate  of 
which  we  have  given  the  history,  under  the  names  of 
the  marmose  and  cayopollin.  As  it  has  never  been 
named  by  any  artist  or  traveller,  we  have  denominated 
it  from  its  character,  which  is  totally  ditferent  from 
that  of  any  other  animal,  and  have  called  it  Pkalanger 
from  its  phalanges  being  singularly  formed,  and  be- 
cause its  two  fore  toes  are  conjoined  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  double  toe  appears  like  a  hoof,  separated  only 
near  the  claws;  the  thumb  is  separated  from  the  fingers, 
and  has  no  claw  at  its  extremity. 

These  animals  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  hair ;  some 
species  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  or  a  very 
large  rat,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  excessive  length 
of  their  tail,  snout,  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Phalanger  from 
the  marmose,  the  surikat,  the  rat,  and  every  other 
species  of  animals  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
relate.  The  Fox  Phalanger,  to  which  White  gives  the 
name  of  the  Vulpine  Opossum,  is  more  than  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  length.     The  Dwarf  Phalanger,  on  the 


THE  COQUALLIN — HAMSTER  RAT. 

eontrary,  which  is  found  on  an  island  near  Van  Die 
man's  Land,  is  not  larger  than  a  mouse. 

THE    COQUALLIN. 

This  animal  was  sent  from  America,  by  the  name 
of  the  Orange-coloured  Squirrel,  It  is,  however,  not 
a  squirrel,  although  sufficiently  resembling  it  by  the 
shape  of  the  tail ;  for  it  not  only  differs  by  many  ex- 
ternal characters,  but  also  by  its  nature  and  manners. 

The  Coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  squirrel ;  it 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  and  very  remarkable  for  its  colour, 
its  belly  being  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  its  head,  as  well 
as  body,  varied  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  orange; 
it  covers  its  back  with  its  tail,  like  the  squirrel,  but 
has  not,  like  that  animal,  small  brushes  of  hair  at  the 
tips  of  the  ears  :  it  never  climbs  up  any  trees,  but 
dwells  in  the  hollows,  and  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
like  the  garden  squirrel.  In  such  places,  it  builds  its 
nest,  and  rears  up  its  young  ;  it  likewise  stores  its  lit- 
tle habitation  with  corn  and  fruit,  to  feed  on  during 
the  winter  ;  it  is  a  jealous  and  cunning  animal,  and  so 
exceedingly  wild,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  tamed. 

The  Coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
America  ;  the  white  and  orange  coloured  squirrels  of 
the  East  Indies  are  much  smaller,  and  their  colours 
uniform.  These  are  true  squirrels,  which  climb  up 
trees,  and  produce  their  young  on  ihem;  while  the 
Coquallin,  and  the  American  suisse,  burrow  under 
ground,  like  rabbits,  and  have  no  other  affinity  with 
the  squirrel,  than  a  resemblance  in  the  external  form. 
M.  Frederic  Cuvier  considers  it  as  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  the  sciurus  capistratus. 


THE  HAMSTER  RAT. 

This  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  German  Mar- 
mot, is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat,  but  much 
thicker.  Its  colour  is  reddish  brown  above,  and  black 
beneath  ;  there  are  three  large  oval  white  spots  on  eacli 
side  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  somewhat  large.  But 
the  ])e.'Mliarity  which  distinguishes  it  is,  that  there  are 
two  pouches  or  receptacles  for  food  on  each  side  of  its 
D)outh.     These  are  not  visible  externally  when  empty: 

18^ 
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but,  when  distended,  they  resemble  a  pair  ot  tumid 
bladders,  with  a  smooth,  veiny  surface,  which  the  fur 
of  the  cheeks  conceals.  The  pouches  of  one  which  Dr. 
Russel  dissected,  were  found  stuffed  with  French 
beans,  arranged  lengthwise,  in  such  compact  and  accu- 
rate order,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  had  been  so  placed.  When  loosely  laid  on 
a  table,  they  formed  a  heap  thrice  the  bulk  of  the  ani* 
mal^s  body.  Austria,  Silesia,  and  some  parts  of  Gei- 
man}',  are  their  native  places. 

The  Hamster  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  roost 
pernicious  rats  that  exist.  We  have  fed  one  of  these 
animals  tor  many  months,  says  Buffon,  and  afterwards 
riad  it  dissected,  and  observed,  that  the  Hamster  resem- 
bled more  the  water  rat,  than  any  other  animal ;  it 
resembled  it  also  in  the  smallness  of  its  eyes,  and  the 
fineness  of  its  hair  ;  but  its  tail  is  not  so  long  as  that  of 
a  water  rat;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  short-tailed  mouse.  All  these  animals 
live  under  the  earth,  and  seem  to  be  animated  with  the 
same  instinct ;  they  have  nearly  the  same  habits,  and 
particularly  that  of  collecting  corn,  d&c,  and  making 
great  magazines  in  their  holes. 

The  habitations  of  the  Hamsters  are  different, 
according  to  their  sex  and  age,  and  also  to  the  quality 
of  llie  land  they  inhabit.  That  of  the  male  Hamster  is 
an  oblique  passage,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a  portion  of 
earth  thrown  up.  At  a  distance  from  the  entrance, 
there  is  a  single  hole,  which  descends  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar manner  to  the  chambers  or  cavities  of  the  habitation. 
There  is  no  hillock  of  earth  near  that  hole ;  which  makes 
us  presume,  that  the  oblique  entrance  is  made  hollow 
from  the  outside,  and  that  the  perpendicular  hole,  by 
which  they  come  out,  is  worked  withinside,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

The  habitation  of  the  female  has  also  an  oblique 
passage,  with  two  or  three,  and  even  eight  perpendi- 
cular holes,  by  which  the  young  ones  may  come  in 
and  ffo  out.  The  male  and  the  female  have  each  their 
separate  abode  :  that  of  the  female  is  deeper  than  that 
of  the  male. 

The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common  passage  foi 
coming  in  and  going  out.  By  the  obl'que  road,  they 
throw   out  the  earth  they  scratch  up.     This  passage 
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•]gc  las  I  gentle  declivity  into  some  of  the  cavities, 
and  anotl  er  more  steep  into  others  which  serve  for  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air  in  this  subterraneous  habita- 
tion. The  cavity  where  the  female  breeds  her  young 
contains  no  provision,  but  only  a  nest  formed  of  straw 
or  grass.  Th^  depth  of  the  cavity  is  very  different. 
The  young  Hamster,  of  a  year  old,  makes  its  burrow 
only  a  foot  deep,  while  the  old  animal  often  hollows  it 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All  the  cavities  com- 
municate together  in  one  habitation,  which  is  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

These  animals  store  their  magazines  with  dry  clover, 
corn,  and  other  grain  ;  beans  and  peas  they  likewise 
provide  themselves  with  ;  all  these  they  are  particu- 
larly careful  to  separate  from  the  husk,  which,  with 
every  other  matter  they  do  not  make  use  of,  they  carry 
out  of  their  habitation  by  this  oblique  passage. 

The  Hamster  commonly  gets  in  its  winter  provisions 
at  the  latter  end  of  August.  Its  stores  are  not  meant 
for  a  winter  supply,  it  being  torpid  at  that  season,  but 
for  the  preceding  and  following  period.  When  it  has 
filled  its  magazines,  it  covers  them  over,  and  shuts  the 
avenues  to  them  carefully  with  earth.  This  precau- 
tion renders  the  discovery  of  these  animals  very  diffi- 
cult. The  heaps  of  earth  which  they  throw  up  before 
the  oblitjue  pa^■'sage,  are  tlie  only  marks  to  trace  their 
habitations.  The  most  usual  method  of  taking  them,  is 
by  <ligging  them  out  of  their  h(»les,  which  is  attended 
with  much  trouble,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  extent 
of  their  burrows  ;  however,  a  man  versed  in  this  I)usi- 
ness,  commonly  elfects  his  purjiose  with  good  success. 
In  autumn,  he  seldom  fails  of  finding  two  good  bushels 
of  corn  in  each  of  their  habitations ;  and  he  draws 
great  profit  from  the  skins  of  the  animals.  Th(j  Ham- 
sters bring  forth  their  young  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year,  and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  each  time.  Some 
y(;ars  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  seen,  and 
in  others,  scarcely  any  to  be  met  with.  They  multi- 
ply in  great  numbers  when  the  seasons  are  wet,  which 
causes  a  great  scarcity  of  grain,  by  the  devastation 
these  animals  make. 

The  back  of  tlie  Hamster  is  commonly  brown,  and 

the   belly  black  ;   however,   there  are  some  of  a  gray 

olour ;  and   tliis  diflerence   may  proceed  from   their 
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age.     Besides  these,   there  are  some  often  met  with 
which  are  entirely  black. 

The  Hamster  begius  to  burrow  at  the  a^e  of  six 
weeks,  or  two  months  ;  it  never  procreates,  howeirert 
in  the  first  year  of  its  growth.  There  are  numbers 
produced  in  one  year,  insomuch,  that,  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  from  their  occasioning  a  dearth  of  com, 
a  reward  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  In  one  year,  about 
eleven  thousand  skins,  in  another,  fifty-four  thousand, 
and  in  a  third  year  eighty  thousand,  were  produced  at 
the  Town  Hall  of  Gotha,  as  vouchers  to  enable  the 
bearers  to  receive  the  reward.  They  are  likewise  in 
such  great  numbers,  that  their  fur  is  sold  exceedingly 
cheap. 

The  polecat  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  Hamsters, 
which  he  destroys  in  a  great  numbers  ;  he  not  only  pur- 
sues them  on  land,  but  follows  them  into  their  burrows* 
and  feeds  on  them  there. 

The  Hamster  itself  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies-  of  its  own  kind.  His  life  (says  a  recent 
naturalist)  is  divided  between  eating  and  fighting.  He 
seems  to  have  no  other  passion  than  that  of  rage; 
which  induces  him  to  attack  every  animal  that  comes 
in  his  way,  without  in  the  least  attending  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of  saving  himseK 
by  flight,  rather  than  yield  he  will  allow  himself  to  be 
beaten  in  pieces  with  a  stick.  If  he  seizes  a  man's 
hand  he  must  be  killed  before  he  will  quit  his  hold.  The 
magnitude  of  the  horse  terrifies  him  as  little  as  the 
address  of  the  dog,  which  last  is  fond  of  hunting  hira. 
When  the  Hamster  perceives  a  dog  at  distance,  he  be- 
gins by  emptying  his  cheek-pouches,  if  they  happen 
to  be  filled  with  grain ;  he  then  blows  them  up  so  pro- 
digiously, that  the  size  of  his  head  and  neck  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  He  raises  him- 
self on  his  hind  legs,  and  thus  darts  upon  the  enemy. 
If  he  catches  hold,  he  never  quits  his  foe  but  with  the 
loss  of  life.  This  ferocious  disposition  prevents  the 
Hamster  from  being  at  peace  with  any  animal  what- 
ever. He  even  makes  war  against  his  own  species. 
When  two  Hamsters  meet,  they  never  fail  to  attack 
each  other,  and  the  stronger  always  devours  the 
weaker.  A  combat  between  a  male  and  female  rom 
monlv  lasts  longer  than  that  between  two  males.    FLe} 


MARMOTS. 


begin  by  pursuing  and  biling  each  oiher  ;  ihen  each 
of  ihem  relires  aside,  as  if  lu  lake  breath.  After  « 
short  interval  ihey  renew  the  combat,  and  c 
fight  till  one  of  them  fulls. 


The  name  of  the  Strasbourg  Marmot  has  been 
affixed  to  the  hamster,  ami  ih^i  of  ihe  Poland  Marmot 
to  the  Bobac  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  ihe  hanisler  is  not 
a  Marmot;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Bobac  is 
one,  as  it  only  diflers  from  the  Marmot  of  the  Alps, 

Sthe  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  nut  (juite  so  gray. 
lere  is  a  great  claw,  or  toe,  to  the  fore  feel  of  the 
hamster,  while  the  MarmoL  has  only  four  toes  to  each 
foot;  but  in  other  respucls  it  perfectly  resembles  it. 
It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Canadian  Marmoi,  or 
Monax,  which  some  traTsllers  have  termed  the  Whis- 
tler. Il  only  seems  to  differ  from  the  Marmot  by  the 
tail,  which  is  thicker  of  hair. 

The  Bobac  constructs  burrows  obliquely  in  the 
ground,  of  the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  yards,  and 
consisting  of  several  galleries.  Where  the  soil  is  hard 
or  rocky,  thirty  or  forty  animals  work  in  concert. 
Towards  the  approach  of  winter,  ihey  (ill  their  huN 
rows  with  the  finest  hay.  They  are  good  natured  and 
timid,  but  when  driven  to  defend  themselves  ihey  b)t« 
severely.     It  is  easy  lo  tame  them. 

The  Canadian  Monax,  the  Poland  Bobac.  and  th« 
Alpine  Marmots,  are.  indoed,  probably  all  the  same 
kind  of  animal,  under  didbrent  denominations.  As  this 
•pecies  prefers  the  coldest  and  highest  mountains  in 
Poland,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
ao  wonder  it  is  found  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  some- 
what less  than  in  Europe. 

The  Siberian  animal  also  called  by  the  Russians 
Jevraa  Chka,  is  a  kind  of  Marmot,  still  less  than  th« 
CanadiBn  Munas. 


Is  a  generical  name,  which  we  make  use  of  in  this 
place,  to  denote  those  remnrkable  animals  whose  legs 
are  extremely  disproportionate.      In  many  particulars, 
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both  0  h^bit  and  conformation,  the  Jerboa  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  kanguroo  tribe,  though, 
according  to  the  Linnagan  system,  it  does  not  class 
with  it.  Like  the  kanguroo,  it  has  long  hind  leg?, 
which  it  use3  in  leaping.  It  seldom  goes  on  all  fours  ; 
and  its  fore  legs,  wbich  are  very  short,  are  almost 
wholly  employed  in  holding  its  food,  and  in  making 
its  burrows.  There  are  four  distinct  species  or,  Tarie- 
ties  of  this  kind.  First,  the  Tarsier^  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  which  is  certainly  a  particu- 
lar species,  as  its  toes  are  made  like  those  of  the  mon- 
key, having  five  on  each  foot.  Secondly,  the  Jerboa^ 
whose  feet  are  like  the  fissipedes^  with  four  claws  on 
those  before,  and  three  on  those  behind.  Thirdly,  the 
Alagtata^  whose  feet  are  formed  like  those  of  the  Jer- 
boa, with  this  difference,  that  they  have  five  toes  on 
the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  with  a  spur  or  a 
kind  of  thumb,  or  a  fourth  toe,  much  shorter  than  the 
other.  Fourthly,  the  Daman  Israel,  or  Lamb  of  /»- 
raely  which  has  four  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  five  to 
the  hinder,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  animal 
which  Linnaeus  has  described  by  the  name  of  Mus 
Longipes. 

The  head  of  the  .  erboa  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  rabbit ;  but  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the 
ears  shorter,  though  elevated  and  open,  with  respect 
to  its  size ;  its  nose  and  hair  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  its 
mouth  short  and  thick,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  very 
narrow,  the  upper  jaw,  very  full,  the  lower  narrow  anc 
short,  the  teeth  like  those  of  the  rabbit ;  the  mus- 
taches are  composed  of  long  black  and  white  hairs  ; 
the  fore  feet  are  very  short,  and  never  touch  the 
ground  ;  they  are  furnished  with  four  claws,  which  are 
only  used  as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  animal's 
mouth;  the  hind  feet  have  but  three  claws,  the  middle 
one  longer  than  the  other  two  ;  the  tail  is  three  times 
as  large  as  its  body,  and  is  covered  with  short  stubborn 
hair,  of  the  same  colour  as  that  on  the  back,  but  tufted 
at  the  end  with  longer  and  softer  hair  ;  the  legs,  nose, 
and  eyes  are  bare,  and  of  a  flesh  colour ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  back  are  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  hair  ;  the  sides,  throat,  and  belly  are  whitish  ; 
and  below  the  loins,  and  near  the  tail,  there  is  »' large, 
black,  transversal  band,  in  form  of  a  crescent.    While 
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four  or  five  feet  at  a  time  ;  This  ihey  do  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  Bwiriness,  holding  themselves  erect, 
after  the  manner  of  birds  when  they  hop  on  the  ground. 
Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  siraight  forward,  it 
jumpE  lirst  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other.  Such  ia 
Its  agility,  that  even  a  greyhound  can  scarcely  kill  it. 
They  rest  ihemseives  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  only 
Bleep  in  the  day.  In  the  night  lime,  they  «eek  for  iheir 
fiaiui  like  hares,  and,  like  them,  feed  on  grass,  corn,  and 
other  grain.  They  are  of  a  gentle  nature,  but  not  to 
be  lamed  beyond  a  cerlain  limit.  They  burrow  like 
rabbits,  and  in  lunch  lesa  time.  The  exravaliona  which 
it, forms  arc  many  yards  lung,  obliiiue,  and  winding, 
but  not  more  than  half  a  yard  frum  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  fond  of  warculh,  making  ila  nest  of  the 
finest  and  moat  delicate  herbage;  and  seems  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  bad  weather  by  wrapping  itself  up 
.close  in  hay,  with  its  head  between  its  thighs.  1 
sleeps  during  winter,  without  nulriinenl.  The  Jerboa 
breeds  several  times  in  the  summer,  and  usually  brings 
forth  seven  or  eight  young  ones  at  a  liiier.  The  flesh 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  greaieal  of  delicacies  by  the 
Arabs.  They  are  found  in  Syria,  I'htBnicia,  Bai- 
bary,  &.C. 

THE    ICUSEUMDN. 

Fiiaif  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  ihe 
Ichneumon  is  from  twenty-fnur  to  forty-two  inches  in 
length;  nearly  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  ihe  tail. 
At  the  base,  the  lail  is  very  thick ;  it  tapers  gradually 
.  towards  the  point,  which  is  slightly  tufted.  The  eyee 
are  of  a  bright  nd  ;  the  ears  almost  naked,  small  and 
rounded:  the  nuac  is  long  end  slender.  The  legs  are 
short.  The  hair  is  hard  and  coarse,  and  of  a  pair 
reddish  gray,  each  hair  being  motlled  wilh  brown  oi 
mouse  colour. 
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This  animal  is  domestic  in  Egypt,  like  our  cat ;  and, 
like  that,  is  serviceable  in  destroying  rats  and  mice: 
but  its  inclination  for  prey  and  its  instinct  are  much 
stronger  and  more  extensive  than  the  cat's ;  for  it  hunts 
alike  birds,  quadrupeds,  serpents,  lizards, and  insects; 
it  attacks  every  living  creature  in  general,  and  feeds 
entirely  on  animal  flesh ;  its  courage  is  equal  to  the 
sharpness  of  its  appetite ;  it  is  neither  frightened  at 
the  anger  of  the  dog,  nor  the  malice  of  the  cat,  nor 
even  dreads  the  bite  of  the  serpent :  it  pursues  them 
with  eagerness,  and  seizes  on  them,  however  venomous 
they  may  be.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  feel  the  impres- 
sions of  their  venom,  it  immediately  goes  in  search  of 
antidotes,  and  particularly  a  root  that  the  Indians  call 
by  its  name,  and  which,  they  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  remedies  in  nature  against  the  bite  of  the 
viper.  It  sucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  as  well  as 
those  of  fowls  and  birds ;  it  also  kills  and  feeds  on 
young  crocodiles,  when  they  are  scarcely  come  out  of 
their  shell ;  and,  as  fable  commonly  accompanies  truth, 
it  has  been  currently  reported,  that,  by  virtue  of  this 
antipathy,  the  Ichneumon  enters  the  body  of  the 
crocodile,  when  it  is  asleep,  and  never  quits  it  till  he 
has  devoured  its  entrails.  It  was  formerly  deified  by 
the  Egyptians,  for  its  serviceable  qualities. 

Naturalists  have  supposed  many  kinds  of  Ichneu- 
mons, because  there  are  some  larger  than  others,  and 
of  a  different  coloured  hair;  but,  if  we  consider,  that, 
being  frequently  reared  in  houses,  they  have,  like 
other  domestic  animals,  undergone  varieties,  we  shall 
readily  perceive,  that  this  diversity  of  colour,  and  this 
differenc*  of  size,  only  indicate  simple  varieties,  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  separate  species.  It  also 
appears  that  the  Ichneumons  in  Egypt,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  domestic,  are  longer  than  those  in  India 
which  are  in  a  wild  state. 

The  Ichneumon  lives  very  willingly  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  inundations,  and  other  waters,  and  is  reported 
lo  swim  and  dive  occasionally,  like  an  otter,  and  to 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  beneath  the  liquid 
element.  It  quits  its  habitation  to  seek  its  prey  near 
habitable  places.  It  sometimes  carries  its  head  erect* 
foreshortens  its  body,  and  raises  itself  upon  its  hind 
egs ;  at  other  times  it  creeps  and  lengthens  itself  liko 
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ft  lerpeiit ;  it  often  aits  upon  its  hind  feet,  and  often 
springs  upon  its  prey;  its  eyes  are  lively,  and  full  of 
lire;  its  aspect  ia  bi'Hulifii),  ihe  body  very  active,  the 
legs  short,  iho  tail  thick  aad  very  long,  and  the  hair 
rough  and  bristly.  Both  male  and  female  have  b  re- 
markable orifice,  independent  of  the  natural  psassgea. 
It  ie  a  kind  of  pocket,  into  which  an  odoriferoux  liquor 
BItera.  They  pretend,  that  it  opens  this  bag,  ur  pocket, 
to  refresh  itself  when  loo  hot.  Its  noise  is  very  sharp, 
and  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents  it  from  seizing 
and  biting  any  thing  very  large;  but  this  defect  ii 
amply  supplied  by  its  agilily,  courage,  and  by  iU 
power;  it  very  easily  strangles  a  cat,  although  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  itself;  it  often  lights  with 
dogs  ;  Bud,  of  whalever  size  they  are,  it  commuuty  gets 
(he  better  of  them.  It  may  easily  be  domesticaied, 
and  is  then  more  lame,  obedient,  and  afiectionaii:  than 
a  cat. 


Which  is  the  Nems  of  BnfTon,  is  a  native  of  India, 
though  he  erroneously  assigns  Africa  as  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs.  Ii  is  of  a  pale  gray,  the  hairs 
being  for  the  major  pari  of  a  dirty  yellowish  while, 
relieved  by  narrow  rin^s  of  brown  towards  iheir 
extremilies.  The  head  and  limbs  are  of  a-darkcr  hije 
than  the  olher  parts.  A  specimen  of  this  animal  is  now 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower.  It  possesses  all  the 
characleristic  spirit  and  activity  of  the  genus  lo  which 
il  belongs.  On  one  occuision  a  dozen  full  grown  rata 
were  let  loose  in  a  room  sixleen  feet  square,  all  of 
which  this  individual  killed  in  little  more  than  a  minute 
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TUB    TANStRE. 

Those  who  have  spoken  of  this  animal  have  taken 
it  for  the  ferret,  which  indeed  it  resembles  in  many 
respects,  though  it  differs  from  it  by  characters  strong 
enough  lo  make  it  a  distinct  species.  It  is  now  arranged 
among  the  ichneumons.  The  Vansire  has  twelve  leeth, 
or  grinders,  in  its  upper  jaw,  while  ihe  ferret  has  only- 
eight.  The  Vansire  also  differs  in  the  colour  of  its 
hair  from  all  ferrets;  although  like  every  other  Animal 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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which  roan  is  careful  in  rearing  and  increasing,  thoM 
creatures  vary  much,  both  male  and  female.  It  if 
found  at  the  Mauritius,  and  at  Madagascar,  by  the 
natives  of  which  latter  island  it  is  called  .Yohang-shirm. 
The  animal  called  by  some  the  Weasel  ofJava^  and 
by  others  the  Ferret  of  Java^  is  a  kindred  species  to 
the  Yansire. 

THE    FOSSAN 

Is  called  by  some  travellers  the  Genet  of  MadagoM^ 
car;  but  it  is,  in  general,  much  smaller  than  the  genet; 
and  what  proves  it  not  to  be  of  that  kind,  is,  that  it  has 
no  odoriferous  bag,  the  essential  attribute  belonging  to 
that  animal.  It  has  a  slender  body,  covered  with  hair 
of  an  ash  colour,  mixed  with  tawny.  The  sides  of  the 
face  are  black ;  at  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  four 
black  lines,  extending  from  thence  towards  the  shoul- 
ders %  the  tail  is  long,  and  annulated  with  black.  Its 
manners  are  much  like  those  of  our  polecat;  and* 
when  the  male  Fossan  is  in  heat,  it  emits  a  very  strong 
smell  like  musk.  It  eats  both  flesh  and  fruit,  but  prefers 
the  last,  particularly  bananas.  It  is  a  very  wild  animal^ 
and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  eye  of  the  Fossan 
represents  a  black  globe,  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  its  head,  which  gives  this  animal  a 
mischievous  look.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
Guinea,  Cochinchina,  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  It  is 
called  the  Berba  in  Guinea. 


THE    MAKI. 

This  name  of  Maki  has  been  given  to  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals.  The  first  class  is  the  Mocock, 
or  Macauco ;  the  second  is  the  M  >ngoos,  commonly 
called  the  Brown  Maki  •  and  the  third  kind  is  the 
Vari,  called  by  some  the  Pied  Maki,  They  all  hare 
a  considerahle  analogy  with  the  monkey  tribe,  though 
they  dilTcr  from  it  in  some  essential  particulars.  Like 
the  monkeys,  they  belong  to  the  quadrumana. 

The  Macauco  (which  is  the   ring-tailed    lemur  of 
Shaw)  is  a  beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  the  large 
ness  of  its  eyes,  and  the   length  of  the  hinder  legs 
which  by  far  exceed  those  before ;  by  its  beautiful  an* 
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loag  tail,  ^ich  ta  conlinually  elevBted  and  jn  tnoiion, 
■nil  upon  which  are  upwards  of  thirty  rings,  allerniitt^ly 
black  bdJ  while,  ail  very  distincl  and  separalo  one 
frum  the  other.  It  is  gentle  ;  and,  although  it  greatly 
reaembleH  the  monkey  in  many  particulars,  it  is  not 
BO  malicious  in  its  nature.  It  is  a  gregarious  aniinal, 
commonly  found  in  company  in  its  natural  statv;  in 
Madagaacar,  thirty  or  forty  are  seen  herding  together. 
It  sleepa  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  ita  anout  resting 
upon  ita  breaat;  its  body  is  no'thicker  than  that  of  a 
cat ;  but  is  longer  ;  and  it  appears  larger,  as  the  legs 
of  the  animal  are  rery  long.  The  hair  is  soft,  and 
stands  upright. 

The  Mongoos  is  lcs«i  than  thi'  Macauco ;  but  its  hair 
la.  like  that,  of  a  short  and  silken  nature  ;  but  a  little 
curled  ;  the  nose  is  also  thicker,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Vari.  We  had  a  Mongoos  in  our  poasession 
for  several  years;  ita  coat  was  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
oyes  yellow,  the  nose  black,  and  the  ears  short,  ft 
hkd  a  custom  of  pluying  with  and  biting  its  tail,  and 
bad,  by  this  method,  lessened  ii  by  four  or  five  of  the 
last  verlehn.  Whenever  il  got  louse,  it  visited  the 
(hops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  make  frea 
with  fruit,  sugar,  sweetmeats,  &,e.  to  obtain  which  it 
would  open  the  boxes.  At  such  times,  it  was  difficult 
*  to  retake  it ;  and  it  would  bile  those  that  attempted  it, 
even  its  keeper. 

The  Vari  (which  is  the  lemur  macaco  of  Linnxns) 
is  much  larger,  stronger,  and  wilder  than  the  Macauco, 
and  is  aaid  to  be  even  exceedingly  savage  and  mis> 
chievoua  in  its  free  state.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  these 
animals  are  as  furious  as  tigers,  and  very  difficult  tu  be 
tafned ;  and  that  its  voice  is  so  very  loud,  thbt,  when 
there  are  only  two  together  in  the  woods,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  noise  they  made  proceeded  from  a 
hundred.  Others,  however,  with  more  appearance  of 
truth,  describe  it  as  of  a  mild  and  indolent  disposition. 
Its  hair,  in  general,  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
HacBUCo:  and  it  has  a  kind  of  rulf  round  the  neck, 
eonaisting  of  very  long  hair.  In  other  respects  ita  hair 
is  black  and  white,  and,  although  very  long,  etands 
nearly  upright;  its  snout  is  thicker  and  longer  than 
that  of  the  Macauco  ;  its  eara  much  shorter,  and  edged 
with  long  hair  ;  and  its  eyea  are  of  ao  deep  an  oraugv 
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colour,  that,  if  not  minutely  inspected,  they  appetr  to 
be  red. 

The  Macauco,  the  Mongoos,  and  the  Van,  are  all 
of  the  same  country.  They  seem  to  be  con&ned  to 
Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

THE  WHITE  HEADED  HONOOOS. 

Of  this  variety  of  the  Mongoos  there  are  now  a  male 
and  female  in  the  Tower  Menagerie.  **  It  is  charac- 
terized (says  Mr.  Bennett)  by  the  clear  fulvous  brown 
colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  outer  side 
of  the  limbs,  gradually  becoming  lighter  on  the  under 
and  inner  surfaces,  and  deepening  in  its  shade  towards 
the  tail,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  nearly  black. 
The  muzzle  and  the  hands  are  bluish  black.  The  male 
has  the  whole  of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  lower  lip  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  which  in  the  female  is  of  a  blackish  gray, 
and  much  less  developed  ;  her  general  colour  is  also 
of  a  lighter  tinge.  This  remarkable  difference  would 
lead  us  to  question  the  specific  identity  of  the  two  ani« 
mals,  were  we  not  assured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that  he 
had  verified  the  fact  by  what  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
unequivocal  test.  Mr.  M'Leay  has,  however,  thrown 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  inference 
thus  attempted  to  be  drawn,  by  exhibiting  to  the  Lin-. 
naan  Society  a  female,  in  whom  the  white  fur  of  the 
head  was  as  distinctly  developed  as  in  her  male  com- 
panion. The  whole  of  the  species  of  this  group 
require,  in  fact,  an  accurate  revision." 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  Mongoos  tribe  are 
thus  described  by  the  same  accurate  and  entertaining 
writer  : — **  The  whole  of  the  genus  are  natives  of  Ma- 
dagascar and  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  islands  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  They  appear  to  occupy  in  that 
remarkable  and  very  imperfectly  known  country  the 
place  of  the  monkeys,  none  of  which  have  yet  been 
detected  within  its  precincts.  They  are  said  to  live 
in  numerous  troops,  upon  the  trees,  and  to  feed  upon 
fruits  and  insects;  but  their  habits  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  not  yet  been  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of 
existence.     In  captivitVt  they  are  particularly  tamO; 
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•od  food  tempered,  fond  of  being  noticed,  delighling 
in  motioD,  end  climbing  and  leaping  with  surpming 
■gilitf.  They  are,  howeyer,  in  oome  degree  nociuiv 
.  Hal  1  and  wlien  undiaiurbed  pass  a  i.i>nsiderable  portion 
of  the  day  in  sleep.  If  alone,  ihj*  roll  theniBelveH  up 
In  the  foriQ  of  a  ball,  and  wind  iheir  long  tail  in  a  very 

i  curious  manner  round  their  body,  spparenliy  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  ihemseUea  warm  ;  for  they  are 
■'^Kaiurally  chilly,  and  delight  in  baakiiig  in  the  rays  ol 
V  the  sun,  or  in  creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  ihe  tire. 
^    When  two  of  ihem  are  confined  together,  they  ioiei^ 
lace  their  limbs  and  tails  after  a  singular  fashion,  and 
placing  their  heads  in  such  a  position  as  that  each  may, 
if  disturbed,  see  what  is  going  on  behind  the  other's 
back,  fall  comfortably  asleep.'' 

TaS   BBKOAI.  LOBie,  OR   SLOW   LBMDK. 

IVl  Lemurs  are  closely  allied  to  I 

Ibfiir  hsbita  and  their  haad-like   paw 
'-■bape  of  the  head,  which  has  some  resemblance  lo  that 

«f  the  dog,  and  in  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs,  that 
*i'ibey  chiefly  difler  from  them.  So  long  are  Ihe  hind 
f>9igs,  that,  when  the  animals  walk  on  all  fours,  their 

vhoulders  are  iquch  less  elevated  than  their  haunches. 

In  climbing  trees,  thi»  is  of  great  adi 

Many  of  them   are  exceeilingly  active 

branch  to  branch  with  a  rapidity  whic 


the 


3   follow 


lonkeys,  by 


and  leap  from 
I  almost  bafBes 


',  Bengal  Loris,  which  is  an 
sluggish  in  its  moliims,  ihat  some  have  been  erro- 
neously induced  lo  consider  it  as  a  sloth.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cat,  and  has  a  flaltish.  face,  a  nose 
rather  sharp,  and  extremely  prominent  eyes ;  it  is  of 
■  pale  brown  or  mouse  colour  ;  round  the  eyes  is  a  cir- 
cle of  dark  brown,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
runs  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour.  During  the  greatem 
pan  of  th«  day  it  sleeps,  or  at  least  lies  without  mo- 

Oue  of  these  animals  is  described  by  the  late  8ir 
William  Jones,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatin 
Researches.  "  In  his  manners  (says  be)  he  was  for 
the  most  part  gentle,  except  in  the  cold  season,  when 
hi  temper  seema  wholly  changed;  and  h-s  Ciiwtoi 
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who  made  him  so  sensible  of  oold,  to  which  he  mast 
often  have  been  exposed  even  in  his  native  forests, 
gave  him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick  for; 
which  we  rarely  see  on  animals  in  these  tropical  cli- 
mates. To  me,  who  not  only  constantly  fed  him,  but 
bathed  him  twice  a  week  in  water  accommodated  to 
the  seasons,  and  whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
others,  he  was  at  all  times  grateful ;  but  when  I  dis- 
turbed him  in  winter  he  was  usually  indignant,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  me  with  the  uneasiness  which  he 
felt,  though  no  possible  precautions  had  been  omitted 
to  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  At  all 
times  he  was  pleased  at  being  stroked  on  the  head  and 
throat,  and  he  frequently  suffered  me  to  touch  his 
extremely  sharp  teeth :  but  his  temper  was  always 
quick ;  and  when  he  was  unseasonably  disturbed,  he 
expressed  a  little  resentment,  by  an  obscure  murmur, 
like  that  of  a  squirrel ;  or  a  greater  degree  of  displea- 
sure by  a  peevish  cry,  especially  in  winter,  when  he 
was  often  as  fierce,  on  being  much  importuned,  as  any 
beast  of  the  woods. 

**  From  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to  half  an  hour 
before  sunset,  he  slept  without  intermission,  rolled  up 
like  a  hedgehog ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  labours  of  his  approaching 
day,  licking  and  dressing  himself  like  a  cat ;  an  opera- 
tion which  the  flexibility  of  his  neck  and  limbs  enabled 
him  to  perform  very  completely  :  he  was  then  ready 
for  a  sUght  breakfast,  after  which  he  commonly  took 
a  short  nap;  but  when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  he  reco- 
vered ill  his  vivacity. 

*'  H!s  ordinary  food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  this  coun- 
try; plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  the  season; 
but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not  fond  of  mulber- 
ries, or  even  of  guiavas ;  milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  but 
was  content  with  plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not 
voracious,  but  he  never  appeared  satisfied  with  grass- 
hoppers ;  and  passed  the  whole  night,  while  the  hot 
season  lasted,  in  prowling  for  them.  When  a  grass- 
hopper, or  any  insect,  alighted  within  his  reach,  hia 
eyes,  which  he  fixed  on  his  prey,  glowed  with  uncom- 
mon fire  ;  and,  having  drawn  himself  back,  to  spring 
on  it  with  greater  force,  he  seized  the  prey  with  both 
his  fore  paws,  but  held  it  in  one  of  them  while  h^ 
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deronred  it.  For  other  purposes,  end  sometimes  eveo 
for  tibat  of  holding  his  food*  he  uked  all  his  paws  indif- 
ferently as  hands,  and  frequently  grasped  with  one  of 
them  the  higher  parts  of  his  ample  cage,  while  his  three 
others  were  sererally  engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but 
the  posture  of  which  he  seemed  fondest  was  to  cling 
with  all  four  of  them  to  the  wires,  his  body  being 
iiiTerted.  In  the  erening,  he  usually  stood  erect  foi 
many  minutes,  playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers, 
and  rapidly  moring  his  body  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
he  had  found  the  utility  of  exercise  iif  his  unnatural 
state  of  confinement. 

**A  little  before  daybreak,  when  my  early  hours 
gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  obserring  him,  he 
seemed  to  solicit  my  attention ;  and  if  I  presented  my 
finger  to  him,  he  licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great  gen- 
tleness, but  eagerty  took  fruit  when  I  offered  it;  though 
he  seldom  ate  much  at  his  morning  repast :  when  the 
day  hroughi  hack  his  nighty  his  eyes  lost  their  lustie 
and  strength,  and  he  composed  himself  for  a  slumber 
of  ten  or  eleren  hours. 

**  My  little  friend  was,  on  the  whole,  rery  engaging ; 
-and  when  he  was  found  lifeless,  in  the  same  posture 
in  which  he  would  naturally  hare  slept,  I  consoled 
myself  with  believing  that  he  died  without  much  pain, 
and  lived  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  could  have  en* 
joyed  in  a  state  of  captivity/' 

THE    JAVELIN    BAT. 

The  animal  in  question  we  have  denominated  the 
Javelin  BaU  from  a  sort  of  comb,  or  membrane,  on  its 
nose,  which  perfectly  resembles  the  head  of  a  lance. 
Although  this  character  alone  is  nearly  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  animals,  yet  we  can  add  , 

some  others,  as  its  having  scarcely  any  tsul,  and  its  j 

hair  and  size  being  nearly  like  the  common  bat,  with 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  having.six  incisive  teeth    * 
in  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  only  four.     This  kind  of  Bat 
is   very    common   in   America,   and  never   found  in 
Europe. 

There  is  another  Bat  in  Senegal,  which  has  also  a 
membrane  upon  its  nose,  not  in  the  form  of  a  horse* 
shoe,  as  in  one  species  we  have  observed,  or  the  heaff 
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of  a  javelin,  as  in  this,  but  in  the  shape  of  an  otrI 
leaf.  These  three  Bats,  being  of  different  climatesv 
arc  not  simple  varieties,  but  distinct  and  separate  spe« 
cies. 

Bats,  which  have,  in  other  respects,  great  affinity 
with  birds,  by  their  power  of  flying,  and  by  the 
strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  seem  to  resemble 
them  still  more  in  these  membranes,  or  combs,  which 
they  have  on  their  face ;  for  most  birds  have  also 
combs,  or  membranes,  about  their  beak,  or  head, 
which  seem,  in  every  respect,  as  superfluous  as  those 
of  the  Bat  kind. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  Serval—The  Ocelot— The  Margay— The  Jackal 
and  the  Adil—Thc  Isatis—The  Glutton— the  Stink- 
ing Polecats — The  Pekan  and  the  Vison — The  Sa- 
ble— The  Lemming — The  Canadian  Otter — Th€ 
Seal— The  Common  Seal— The  Ursine  Seal— The 
Bottle rwsp  Seal — TAe  Sea  Lion — The  Walrus,  or 
3[ur^^(' — The  Manati — The  Whale-tailed  Morse — 
The  Roujid'tailed  Manati — The  Sea  Ape  Manati, 

THE   SERVAL. 

This  animal  has  been  kept  alive  several  years  in  the 
royal  menagerie  of  France,  by  the  name  of  the  Tiger 
Cat ;  and  we  should  have  still  remained  ignorant  of  its 
true  name,  if  M.  de  Montmirail  had  not  discovered  it 
in  the  account  of  an  Italian  voyage,  which  he  has 
translated  : — **  The  Maraputia,  which  the  Portuguese 
in  India  call  SerraW^  says  Vincent  Maria,  "  is  a  wild 
and  ferocious  animal,  much  larger  than  the  wild  cat, 
and  something  less  than  the  civet,  which  it  diflers  from 
by  its  head  being  rounder  and  thicker  in  proportion  to 
its  body,  and  its  face  sinking  in  about  the  middle  of  it. 
It  resembles  the  panther  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which 
is  brown  upon  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  and  white 
upon  the  belly  ,  also  in  the  spots,  which  are  distinct 
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equally  distributed,  and  less  than  those  of  the  panther; 
its  eyes  are  brilliant ;  its  whiskers  are  composed  of 
long  and  stiff  bristles ;  its  tail  is  short ;  its  feet  lafge* 
and  armed  with  long  and  hooked  claws.  It  lives 
ameng  the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  very  Beldom  seen 
on  the  ground ;  it  remains  almost  continually  upon 
high  trees,  where  it  catches  birds,  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  leaps  also  as  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  and  goes  from  one 
tree  to  another  with  such  great  address  and  agility, 
that  it  passes  over  a  great  space  in  a  short  time,  and, 
we  may  say,  only  appears  and  disappears.  It  is  fero- 
'    cious  in  its  nature,  but  flies  at  the  sight  of  man." 

Neither  captivity,  nor  good  or  bad  treatment,  will 
tame  or  soften  the  ferocity  of  this  animal.  It  seems  to 
be  the  same  creature  as  the  tiger  cat  of  Senegal  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers,  resembles  our  cat  in  its  shape  and 
size.  "  This  animal,"  they  say,  "  is  four  times  as 
large  as  a  cat,  of  a  voracious  nature,  and  feeds  like  the 
monkey,,  the  rat,"  &.c. 

THE  OCELOT. 

In  describing  the  Ocelot,  serious  mistakes  have  been 
committed  by  Buffon  and  other  naturalists.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Bennett  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  description  of  this  animal.  Nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  lynx  of  Europe  (says  iie),  but  shorter  in  its 
proportions  and  more  graceful  in  its  form,  it  holds,  as 
it  were,  a  middle  station  between  the  leopard  and  the 
domestic  cat.  Its  body,  when  full  grown,  is  nearly 
three  feet  in  length,  and  its  tail  rather  more  than  one ; 
while  its  medium  height  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  its  fur  is  gray, 
mingled  with  a  slight  tinge  of  fawn,  and  on  this  it  is 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  bands, 
the  dorsal  one  being  continuous  and  entirely  black,  and 
the  lateral,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  on  each  side, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  elongated 
!  spots  with  black  margins,  sometimes  completely  dis- 

j  tinct,  and  sometimes  running  together.     The  centre  of 

I  each  of  these  spots  offers  a  deeper  tinge  of  fawn  than 

the  ground  colour  external  to  them  ;  and  this  deeper 
tinge  is  also  conspicuou?  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
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and  neck,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs*  all  of  which 
parts  are  irregularly  marked  with  full  black  lines  and 
spots  of  various  sizes.  From  the  top  of  the  head,  be- 
tween the  ears,  there  pass  backwards,  towards  theshoul* 
ders,  two,  or  more  frequently  four,  uninterrupted  dt* 
verging  bands,  which  are  full  black  anteriorly,  but  gene- 
rally bifurcate  posteriorly,  and  enclose  a  narrow  fawn 
coloured  space  within  a  black  margin  ;  between  these 
there  is  a  single  longitudinal  somewhat  interrupted  nar- 
row black  line,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  neck  .above. 
The  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  externally  mar- 
gined with  black,  surrounding  a  large  central  whitish 
spot.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  whitish,  spot- 
ted with  black,  and  the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  ground 
colour  with  the  body,  is  also  covered  with  blackish 
spots.  The  tail  of  the  specimen  in  the  Tower  does  not 
exceed  six  or  seven  inches,  but,  as  it  ends  abruptly,  it 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  shortened  by  some  accident. 
The  animal  in  the  Tower  was  sent  from  Trinidad, 
under  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  Tiger.  It  is  exten- 
sively spread  over  the  American  continent,  being 
found  in  the  widely  separated  regions  of  Mexico  and 
Paraguay,  where  it  abides  in  the  depths  of  the  forests 
during  the  day,  and  giving  chase  at  night  to  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds.  As  it  is  an  active  climber,  it  follows 
the  birds  even  to  their  nests.  "  It  is  easily  tamed  (says 
Mr.  Bonnet)  but  seldom  loses  all  trace  of  its  natural 
ferocity.  D'Azara,  J;iowever,  speaks  of  one  which  was 
so  completely  domiciliated  as  to  be  left  at  perfect 
liberty ;  it  was  strongly  attached  to  its  master,  and 
never  attempted  to  make  its  escape.  The  specimen  in 
the  Tower,  which  is  a  male,  is  perfectly  good  tempered, 
exceedingly  fond  of  play,  and  has,  in  fact,  much  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  domestic  cat.  Its 
food  consists  principally  of  rabbits  and  of  birds,  the 
latter  of  which  it  plucks  with  the  greatest  dexterity, 
and  always  commences  its  meal  with  their  heads,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  particularly  f  )nd.  It  does  not 
cat  with  the  same  ravenous  avidity  w  lich  chaiactcrizes 
nearly  all  the  animals  of  ita  tribe." 

THE    MARGAY 

Is  much  smaller  than  the  ocelot.     It  resembles  the 
wild  cat  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  body ;  its  head 
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only  is  more  square,  its  snout  longer,  its  ears  rounder, 
and  its  tail  longer ;  its  hair  also  is  shorter,  and  it  has 
black  streaks  and  spots  on  a  brown  ground.  Its  skin 
is  fawn-coloured  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  witli 
longish  spots  of  dark  brown,  disposed  in  fine  lines, 
straight  on  the  back,  and  oblique  on  the  flanks.  The 
shoulders  are  spotted  with  a  deep  reddish  brown,  and 
bordered  with  a  black  brown.  The  tail  is  irregularly 
annulated.  It  was  sent  us  from  Cayenne,  by  the  name 
of  the  tiger-cat;  and,  in  fact,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  cat  and  the  jaguar.  According  to  Fernandez, 
when  this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  civet;  and,  according  to 
Marcgrave,  whose  comparison  is  juster,  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  wild  cat,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  natural 
habits,  living  only  upon  fowls,  and  other  small  game ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  tamed,  and  never  loses  its 
natural  ferocity ;  it  varies  greatly  in  its  colour,  though 
commonly  it  is  such  as  We  have  here  described  it« 
This  animal  is  very  common  in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 


THE    JACKAL    AND    THE    ADIL. 

We  are  not  certain  that  these  two  names  denote  two 
animals  of  different  species.  We  only  know  that  the 
Jackal  is  a  larger  animal,  which  is  more  ferocious  and 
difficult  to  be  tamed  than  the  Adil.  As  both  the  Jackal 
and  the  Adil,  however,  are  natives  of  the  same  coun- 
tries ;  as  the  species  has  not  been  altered  by  a  long 
doihesticitv ;  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  size,  and  even  in  the  nature  of  these  animals ; 
we  shall  look  on  them  as  two  distinct  species. 

'*  In  size  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  he  is  about  equal  to  t}ie 
common  fox,  but  he  diff*ers  from  that  equally  trouble- 
some animal  in  the  form  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes, 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  dog  and  of  the 
wolf;  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  his  legs  and 
muzzle  ;  in  his  less  tufted  and  bush^  tail ;  and  in  the 
peculiar  marking  of  his  coat.  The  colouring  of  his 
back  and  sides  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gray  and  black, 
which  is  abruptly  and  strikingly  distinguished  from  the 
decj  and  uniform  tawny  of  hfs  shoulders,  haunches, 
and  legs  :  his  head  is  nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade 
with   the   uj)pcr   surface    of  hio   body,  as  is  also  the 
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greater  part  of  his  tail,  which  latter,  however,  becomet 
black  towards  its  extremity ;  his  neck  and  throat  are 
whitish,  and  the  under  surface  of  his  body  is  distili- 

guished  by  a  paler  hue.*'     The  yellow  which  is  aboot 
im  is  the  reason  why  many  authors  hare  called  the 
lackal,  the  golden  wolf. 

As  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of  the 
dog,  so  the  Jackal  finds  a  place  between  them  both. 
The  Jackal,  or  Adil,  as  Bel  on  says,  is  a  beast  between 
the  wolf  and  the  dog.  To  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  it 
joins,  in  fact,  a  little  of  the  familiarity  of  the  dog.  Its 
voice  is  a  kind  of  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking  and 
groaning;  it  is  more  noisy  than  the  dog,  and  more 
voracious  than  the  wolf;  it  never  stirs  out  alone*  but 
always  in  packs,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty ;  they  col- 
lect together  every  day,  to  go  in  search  of  their  prey; 
they  make  themselves  formidable  to  the  most  powertot 
aniniials,  by  their  number ;  they  attack  every  kind  of 
beasts  or  birds,  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  human 
species ;  they  abruptly  enter  stables,  sheepfolds,  and 
other  places,  without  any  sign  of  fear ;  and  when  they 
cannot  meet  with  any  other  thing,  they  will  devour 
boots,  shoes,  harnesses,  &.c.  and  what  leather  they  have 
not  time  to  consume,  they  take  away  with  them.  When 
tbey  cannot  meet  with  any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the 
dead  carcasses  of  men  and  animals.  The  natives  are 
obliged  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  lar^e 
thorns,  and  other  things,  to  prevent  them  from  scratcn- 
ing  and  digging  up  the  dead  bodies.  The  dead  ^rc 
buried  very  deep  in  the  earth ;  for  it  is  not  a  little 
troubles  that  discourages  them.  Numbers  of  them  work 
together,  and  accompany  their  labour  with  a  doleful 
cry ;  and,  when  they  are  once  accustomed  to  feed  on 
dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to  country,  follow 
armies,  and  keep  close  to  the  caravans.  This  animal 
may  be  styled  the  crow  of  quadrupeds  ;  for  they  wiH 
eat  the  most  putrid  or  infectious  flesh :  their  appetite 
is  so  constant  and  so  vehement,  that  the  driest  leather 
is  savoury  to  them;  and  skin,  flesh,  fat,  excrement,  or 
the  most  putrefied  animal,  is  alike  to  their  taste. 

THE    ISATIS. 

This  animal,  which  is  a  species  of  fox  (canis  corsac)* 
Is  very  commonly  seen  in  the  northern  countries,  and 
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but  i> rely  fi>in(l  on  this  side  sixty-nine  degrees  latitude; 
it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  ;^it  perfectly  resembles 
the  fox,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  the  length  of  the 
tail ;  but  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  dog ;  its  hair  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  common  fox ;  its  head  is  short  in  pro- 
portion to  its  body ;  it  is  broad  towards  tL  •*  neck,  and 
terminates  in  a  sharp-pointed  snout.  Its  ears  are  almost 
round.  There  are  five  toes  and  five  claws  to  the  fore 
feet,  and  only  four  toes  and  four  claws  to  the  hinder 
ones.  The  hair  on  every  part  of  the  body  is  about  the 
length  of  two  inches,  smooth  anJ  soft  as  wool.  The 
tail  is  black  at  the  end,  and  so  long  that  it  touches  the 
ground. 

The  voice  of  the  Isatis  partakes  of  the  barking  of 
the  dog  and  the  yelping  of  the  fox.  Those  who  deal 
in  furs  distinguish  two  animals  of  this  kind,  the  one 
white,  and  the  other  ash-coloured :  the  last  are  the 
most  valuable. 

The  Isatis  lives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds,  which  it 
catches  with  as  much  subtlety  as  the  fox.  It  plunges 
in  the  water,  and  traverses  the  lakes,  in  search  of 
water-fowls  and  their  eggs.  The  only  enemy  it  has  in 
the  desert  and  cold  countries,  which  it  inhabits,  is  the 
glutton. 

THE  GLUTTON. 

Exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  about  a  foot, 
the  length  of  the  Glutton  is  three  feet.  The  top  of  the 
head,  the  whole  of  the  back,  the  muzzle,  and  the  feet, 
are  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.  The  tail  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  body,  and  the  sides  are  dusky.  The  body 
is  thick,  and  its  legs  short.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size  of 
a  ram,  but  as  thick  again ;  its  head  is  short,  its  eyes 
small,  its  teeth  very  strong ;  its  fur  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  much  valued.  It  is  common  in  Lapland, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  as  well  in  Europe  and  America  as  in  Asia.  It  is 
called  Carcajou  in  Canada,  and  the  northernmost  parts 
of  America. 

The  legs  of  the  Glutton  are  not  formed  for  running 
its  pace  is  very  slow;  but  its  cunning  supplies  this 
deficiency  ;  it  waits  the  arrival  of  its  prey  in  ambush  ; 
and,  in  order  to  se  zt  it  with  greatcT  security,  it  climbs 
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ap  a  tree,  carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of  moM 
to  which  the  deer  are  partial.  This  it  throws  down  to 
the  deer,  and  if  one  of  them  stops,  the  Glutton  darti 
down,  and  fastens  itself  so  stronglv  with  its  claws  and 
teeth,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  animal  cannot  remove 
it.  The  poor  animal  in  vain  flies  with  its  utmost 
speed ;  in  vain  it  rubs  itself  against  trees  and  other 
objects ;  all  is  useless :  fastened  on  its  back  or  loins, 
the  Glutton  still  persists  in  tormenting  it,  by  digging 
into  its  flesh  and  sucking  its  blood,  till  the  animal, 
fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  falls;  then  the  Glutton 
devours  it  by  piecemeal,  with  the  utmost  avidity  and 
obstinate  cruelty.  It  is  inconceivable,  what  a  length 
of  time  together  the  Glutton  will  eat,  and  what  a  quan- 
tity of  flesh  it  will  devour  at  one  single  meal. 

From  this  quality,  the  Glutton  hais  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Quadruped  Vulture.  It  is  more  insatiable,  and 
commits  greater  depredations  than  the  wolf;  it  would 
destroy  every  animal,  if  it  had  sufficient  agility ;  but 
the  only  animal  it  is  capable  of  taking  on  foot  is  the 
beaver,  which  it  easily  destroys  :  it  even  often  attacks 
that  animal  in  its  hole,  and  devours  both  it  and  its 
young,  if  they  do  not  get  to  the  water  in  time ;  for 
then  the  beaver  escapes  its  enemy  by  swimming,  and 
the  Glutton  stops  its  pursuit  to  feed  upon  the  fish. 
When  it  is  deprived  of  any  living  food,  it  goes  in  search 
of  carcasses,  scratches  open  graves,  and  devours  the 
flesh  of  dead  bodies  to  the  very  bone. 

Although  this  animal  is  subtle,  and  uses  every  art  to 
conquer  other  animals,  it  seems  to  have  not  the  least 
instinct  for  its  own  preservation.  It  suffers  the  human 
species  to  approach  it  without  the  least  appearance  o» 
fear.  This  indifference,  which  seems  to  show  its  imbe- 
cility, is  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  a  different  cause;  it 
is  certain  that  the  Glutton  is  not  a  stupid  animal,  since 
it  readily  finds  means  to  satisfy  its  perpetual  and 
almost  immediate  appetite ;  it  does  not  want  for  cou» 
rage,  since  it  attacks  every  animal  indifferently  that 
comes  in  its  way,  and  does  not  fly  at  the  sight  of  man, 
nor  even  show  the  least  mark  of  spontaneous  fear. 
When  attacked,  it  resists  stoutly,  and  is  able  to  break 
a  trap  in  pieces,  or  tear  the  stock  from  a  gun.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  deficient  in  a  proper  care  for  its  own 
safety,  it  does  not  arise  from  an  indifference  for  it 
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preserTation,  bat  only  from  its  habit  of  security,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  almost  every  desert  country,  where  it 
seldom  meets  with  any  of  the  human  species. 

As  the  isatis  is  not  so  strong,  but  much  swifter  than 
the  Glutton,  it  serves  as  a  purveyor  to  the  latter,  which 
follows  it  in  its  pursuit  of  animals,  and  often  deprives 
it  of  its  prey  before  it  has  devoured  it,  or,  at  least, 
partakes  of  it;  for,  the  moment  the  Glutton  approaches, 
the  isatis,  to  avoid  destruction  itself,  leaves  what  re- 
mains, for  the  Glutton' to  feed  on.  Both  these  animals 
burrow  in  the  ground;  but  in  every  other  habit  they 
are  different.  The  isatis  often  goes  in  flocks,  while 
the  Glutton  moves  alone,  or  sometimes  with  its  female : 
they  are  often  found  together  in  their  burrows.  The 
fiercest  dogs  are  fearful  of  attacking  the  Glutton, 
which  defends  itself  with  its  teeth  and  feet,  and  often 
mortally  wounds  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  Glutton,  like  that  oC  every  other 
voracious  animal,  is  very  bad  food.  It  is  only  hunted 
after  for  its  skin,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good 
and  beautiful  fur,  not  inferior  to  the  sable  and  black 
fox.  It  is  also  said  that,  when  properly  chosen  and 
well  dressed,  it  has  a  more  excellent  gloss  than  any 
other  skin,  and  even  has  the  beauty  of  a  rich  damask. 
The  Kamtschadales  esteem  it  so  highly,  that  they  say 
the  heavenly  beings  wear  garments  of  no  other  fur. 
The  women  ornament  their  hair  with  its  white  paws. 

THE   STINKING  POLECATS 

Are  found  in  every  part  of  Souih  America.  They 
may  be  divided  into  four  species ;  the  Squashj  the 
Conepaie,  the  Skink,  and  the  Zoril'e, 

The  first  of  these  animals  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long:  its  legs  are  short,  its  snout  pointed,  its  ears 
small,  its  hair  of  a  deep  brown,  and  its  claws  black  and 
sharp.  It  chiefly  dwells  in  the  hollow  and  clefts  ol 
rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its  young.  It  preys  upon 
small  animals,  birds,  &.c. ;  and  when  it  can  steal  into 
a  farm  yard,  it  kills  the  poultry,  but  eats  only  their 
brains.  When  it  is  pursued  or  offended,  it  calls  up  all 
its  diabolical  scents  to  its  defence,  and  sends  forth 
9uch  a  horrid  stench,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  or 
dogs  to  approach  it.     lis  urine  is  apparently  infected 
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with  this  nauseous  vapour,  which,  howeTeff  wc  musl 
obserre,  does  not  seem  habitual  to  it. 

Among  the  four  kinds  of  Stinkards  we  hare  above 
indicated,  the  two  last  belong  to  the  hottest  countries 
of  South  America,  and  may  possibly  be  no  more  than 
two  varieties,  and  not  two  different  species.  The  two 
first  are  varieties  of  New  Spain,  Louisiana,  Carolina, 
and  other  temperate  climates,  and  seem  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct and  different  species  from  the  others ;  but  particu- 
larly the  Squash,  which  has  a  particular  character,  of 
having  only  four  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  whereas  all 
the  rest  have  five  ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  these 
animals  have  nearly  the  same  figure,  the  same  instinct, 
the  same  offensive  scent,  and  only  differ,  as  I  may  say, 
by  the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair.  The  Squash,  as 
has  been  observed,  is  of  a  pretty  uniform  brown 
colour,  and  its  tail  is  not  tufted  like  the  rest.  The 
Conepate  has  five  white  stripes  on  a  black  ground, 
running  longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The 
Skink  is  white  on  the  back,  and  black  on  the  side,  but 
quite  black  on  the  head,  excepting  a  white  streak, 
which  runs  from  the  nape  6(  the  neck  to  the  forehead. 
Its  tail  is  tufted,  and  clothed  with  very  long  white 
hairs,  mixed  with  some  of  a  black  colour. 

The  Zorille,  which  is  also  called  Mauripita,  is  still 
smaller,  and  has  a  most  beautiful  tail,  furnished  with 
as  great  abundance  of  hair  as  the  Skink,  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  disposition  of  the  spots  on  its  coat, 
the  white  streaks  running  longitudinally  from  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  back,  on  a  black  ground  ;  besides 
which,  there  are  other  kinds  of  streaks,  which  pass 
transversely  over  the  loins,  the  crupper,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail,  one  half  of  which  is  black  and  the 
other  white  ;  whereas  in  the  Skink  they  are  all  of  the 
same  colour. 

Kalm,  speaking  of  this  animal,  says,  "  One  of  them 
came  near  the  farm  where  I  lived.  It  was  in  winter 
time,  and  during  the  night,  and  the  dogs  that  were  upon 
the  watch  pursued  it  for  some  time,  until  it  discharged 
its  urine  against  them.  Although  I  was  in  my  bed  a 
good  way  off,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  suffocated, 
and  the  cows  and  oxen  themselves,  by  their  lowings, 
showed  how  much  they  were  affected  by  the  stench. 
About  the  en^  '»f  the  same  year,  another  of  those  ani 
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maU  crept  into  our  iitellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  sinall* 
est  scentf  because  it  was  not  disturbed.  A  foolish 
woman,  howeyer,  who  perceived  it  in  the  night  by  the 
shining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 
stench  began  to  spread.  The  whole  cellar  was  filled 
^  with  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  woman  kept  her  bed 
for  several  days  after,  and  all  the  meat,  bread,  and  other 
provisions,  that  were  ki.  Jt  there,  were  so  infected, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors."  * 

All  these  animab  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  the  European  Polecat ;  they  resemble  it  also  by 
its  natural  habits;  and  the  physical  results  of  their 
generation  are  the  same. 

THE    PEKAN  AKD    THE    TISOH. 

The  fur  merchants  of  Canada,  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Pekan,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs.  We  are  also 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  Vison  as  well  as  of  the 
PtkaUf  and  it  is  only  said,  they  belong  to  two  dif- 
ferent animals  of  North  America,  and  principally  of 
Canada. 

The  Vison  lives  in  burrows,  by  the  water  side.  Its 
feet  are  demi-palmated  ;  its  fur  is  of  a  more  or  less 
deep  brown,  with  a  fawn  coloured  tinge ;  its  tail  is  of 
a  blackish  brown.  On  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a 
white  spot. 

The  Pekan  lives  in  the  same  countries,  and  has  the 
same  habits,  as  the  Vison.  The  head,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  of  a  mixed  gray 
and  brown.  The  nose,  the  loins,  the  tail,  and  the  limbs 
are  of  a  blackish  brown.  There  is  very  often  a  spot 
on  the  throat. 

THE    SABLE. 

Almost  every  naturalist  has  spoken  of  this  animal 
without  knowing  any  thing  more  of  it  than  its  skin. 
Mr.  Gmelin  is  the  first  who  has  given  its  figure  and 
description :  he  saw  two  living  ones  at  the  governor 
of  Toholski's.  "  The  Sable  (says  he)  resembles  the 
martin  in  its  shape  and  habit  of  body,  and  the  weasel 
in  the  number  of  its  teeth  :  it  has  large  whiskers  about 
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the  mouth,  its  feet  are  broad,  and  armed  with  five  claws, 
like  the  rest  of  its  kind.  These  characters  were  com- 
mon to  these  two  Sables ;  but  one  of  them  was  a  dark 
brown,  excepting  the  ears  and  the  throat,  where  the  hair 
was  rather  yellow ;  the  otiier,  which  was  smaller,  was 
more  of  a  yellowish  cast,  its  ears  and  throat  being  also 
much  paler.  These  are  the  colours  they  both  have 
in  winter,  and  which  they  are  seen  to  change  in  the 
spring ;  tjie  former  becoming  of  a  yellow  brown,  the 
other  of  a  pale  yellow."  He  says,  also,  that  at  night 
they  were  extremely  restless  and  active;  but  that, in  the 
day,  and  particularly  after  eating,  they  would  sleep  so 
soundly  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  that  not 
even  pricking  them  would  awaken  them.  When  they 
saw  a  cat,  they  rose  on  their  hind  feet,  preparatory  to 
the  combat. 

These  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in  shady 
places,  and  in  the  thickest  woods:  they  leap  with  great 
ease  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  of  the 
sun.  which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  their  robes  in  a  very 
short  time.  They  are  also  improperly  said,  by  some, 
to  hide  themselves,  and  remain  torpid  during  the  win- 
ter, when  it  is  the  chief  time  they  are  hunted,  and  in 
which  only  they  are  in  season,  as  their  skins  are  much 
finer  and  better  at  that  time  than  in  summer  ;  they  live 
on  rats,  fish,  and  wild  fruit:  they  have  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  their  kind,  ;ivhich  is  strongest  during  the  time 
their  heat  is  on  them  :  they  are  mostly  found  in  Siberia, 
and  but  very  few  in  Russia ;  and  there  are  still  fewer 
in  Lapland  and  other  countries.  The  blackest  skins 
are  the  most  esteemed.  The  diflference  of  this  skin 
from  others  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  fur,  which 
has  no  grain,  and  rubbed  any  way  is  equally  smooth 
j^nd  unresisting ;  whereas,  the  furs  of  other  animals, 
rubl><id  against  the  grain,  give  a  sensation  of  rough- 
ness from  their  resistance.  The  skin  of  {he  Sable 
is,  accordingly,  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other 
animal  of  an  equal  size.  ^ 

The  hunting  of  the  Sable  falls  to  the  lot  of  con- 
demned criminals,  who  are  sent  from  Russia  into  these 
wild  and  extensive  forests,  which,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  are  covered  with  snow  ;  these  unfortunate 
wretches  remain  there  many  years,  and  are  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year ;  they 
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onl}'  kill  this  animal  by  a  single  ball,  in  order  to 
damage  it  as  little  as  possible ;  and  sometimes,  instead 
of  fire-arms,  they  make  ^se  of  the  cross-bow  and  Tery 
small  pointed  arrows.  As  the  success  of  this  hunting 
trade  supposes  address  and  great  assiduity,  the  officers 
are  permitted  to  encourage  the  hunters,  by  allowing 
them  to  share  among  themselves  the  surplus  of  those 
skins  which  they  procure ;  and  this,  in  the  process  of 
a  few  years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
As,  however,  Siberia  has  become  more  populous,  the 
Sables  have  retired  further  to  the  north  and  east* 
among  the  deserts  and  mountains. 

THB    LBMMINO    RAT,  OR    LAPLAND    MARMOT, 

Is  of  the  shape  of  a  mouse,  but  has  a  shorter  tail : 
its  body  is  about  the  length  of  five  inches,  covered 
with  fine  hair  of  various  colours.  Those  of  Norway 
are  of  the  size  of  a  water  rat ;  but  those  of  Lapland 
are  scarcely  ae  large  as  mice.  The  former  are  varie- 
gated with  black  and  tawny  in  the  upper  parts ;  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts  are  white.  The 
legs  are  grayish,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
dull  white.  In  some  there  are  many  red  hairs  about 
the  mouth  resembling  whiskers,  six  of  which  are  longer 
and  redder  than  the  rest.  The  mouth  is  but  small, 
and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like  the  squirrel's.  The 
remains  of  the  food  in  the  throat  of  this  animal  incline 
us  to  imagine  it  ruminates.  The  head  is  large,  short, 
and  thick;  the  neck  short;  and  the  body  thick.  The. 
eyes  are  small  and  black  ;  the  ears  round,  and  inclining 
towards  the  neck  ;  the  legs  before  are  short,  and  those 
behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a  greater  degree  of 
swiftness ;  the  feet  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  armed 
with  five  very  sharp  and  crooked  claws  ;  the  middle 
claw  is  very  long,  and  the  fifth  is  like  a  little  finger, 
or  the  spur  of  a  cock,  sometimes  placed  very  high  up 
the  leg.  This  animal,  therefore,  whose  legs  are  very 
short,  runs  quite  swift.  It  generally  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  Lapland,  but  descends  in  such 
great  numbers,  in  some  years,  and  in  some  seasons, 
that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their  arrival  as  a  terrible 
scourge,  from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  deliver- 
ance       They  move,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  squarei 
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naarcbinff  forward  by  night,  and  lying  still  by  day 
Thu%  like  an  animated  torrent,  they  are  often  seen 
more  than  a  mile  broad  cohering  the  ground,  and  that 
so  thick,  that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  inhabitants  resist,  or  attempt  to  stop 
their  progress ;  they  still  keep  moving  forward ;  and 
though  thousands  are  destroyed,  myriads  are  seen  to 
succeed  and  make  their  destruction  impracticable:  they 
generally  move,  in  lines,  which  are  about  three  feet 
1 '  om  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel :  their  march  is 
always  directed  from  the  north-west  to  the  south- 
west, and  regularly  conducted  from  the  beginning. 
Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  noAiing  can  stop 
them;  they  go  directly  forward,  impelled  by  some 
strange  power ;  and  from  the  time  they  at  first  set  out, 
they  never  think  of  retreating.  If  a  lake  or  a  river 
happens  to  interrupt  their  progress,  they  all  together 
take  the  water  and  swim  over  it ;  a  fire,  a  deep  well, 
or  a  torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  straigbt- 
lincd  direction  ;  they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or 
leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing 
up  on  the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat 
across  the  river  while  they  are  swimming,  they  never 
attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up  its 
sides ;  and  the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  resistance 
would  be,  calmly  suffer  the  living  torrent  to  pass  over, 
which  it  does  without  farther  damage.  If  they  meet 
with  a  stack  of  hay  or  corn  which  interrupts  their 
passage,  instead  of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw  their  way 
through  ;  if  they  are  stopped  by  a  house  in  their  course, 
'if  they  cannot  get  through  it,  they  continue  there  tili 
they  die.  It  is  happy,  however,  that  they  eat  nothing 
that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence ;  they  never 
enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions,  but  are  con- 
tented with  eatinfi[  every  root  and  vegetable  that  they 
meet.  If  they  happen  to  pass  through  a  meadow, 
they  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  give  it  an 
appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed  with  ashes. 
If  they  are  interrupted  in  their  course,  and  a  man 
should  imprudently  venture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the 
little  animal  is  no  way  intimidated  by  the  disparity  of 
strength,  but  furior.sly  flies  if^  at  its  opponent,  and 
barking  somewhat  l.ke  a  puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  it 
ioes  not  easily  quit  its  hold  :  if»  at  last,  the  leader  is 
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found  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as  lopg  as  ft  eaii; 
and  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sels  ap  a 
plaintive  cry,  different  from  that  of  anger,  and^  as  some 
say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death,  by  hanging  itself 
on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerousjmd  destructive  would  quickly 
render  the  countries  where  they  appear  utterly  unin- 
habitable, did  it  not  fortunately  happen  that  the  same 
rapacity  that  animates  them  to  destroy  the  laboifrs  of 
mankind,  at  last  impels  them  to  destroy  each  other. 
After  committing*  incredible  devastation,  they  are  at 
last  seen  to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with 
deadly  hatred  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  Laplanders,  w(io  observe  them  thus  drawn 
up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity as  a  happy  riddance  of  a  most  dreadful  pest, 
form  ominous  prognostics  from  the  manner  of  their 
engagements :  they  consider  their  combats  as  a  presage 
of  war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  or 
Swedes,'  as  the  side  next  those  kingdoms  happens  to 
conquer.  The  two  divisions,  however,  continue  their 
engagements  and  animosity  until  one  part  overcomes 
the  other:  from  that  time  they  utterly  disappear,  nor 
is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the  conquerorj!« 
or  the  conquered.  Some  suppose,  that  they  rush  head- 
long into  the  sea  ;  others,  that  they  kill  themselves,  as 
some  are  found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  a 
tree;  and  others,  that  they  are  destroyed  by  the  young 
spring  herbage.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  having  devoured  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
country,  and  having  nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  they 
then  fall  to  devouring  each  other,  and  having  habituated 
themselves  to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  However 
this  be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thousands,  and 
their  carcasses  have  been  known  to  infect  the  air  for 
several  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very  malignant 
disorders:  they  seem  also  to  infect  the  plants  they 
have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards 
feed  in  the  places  where  they  passed.  The  inhabitants 
have  an  opinion,  as  they  do  not  know  whence  such 
numbers  proceed,  that  they  fall  with  the  rahi. 

Five  or  six  young  ones  are  produced  at  each  litter, 
and  the  female  brings  forth  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     They  sometimes  litter  while  emigrating. 
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and   they  hare   been   seen   carrying  eome   of  their 
offspring  in  their  mouths,  and  others  on  their  backs. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  male,  is  generally  larger  and 
more  beautifully  spotted  than  the  female:  they  go  in 
droves  into  the  water:  but  no  sooner  does  a  storm  cf 
wind  arise,  than  they  are  all  drowned.  The  flesh  cf 
the  Lemmings  is  horrid  food,  and  their  skin,  although 
covered  with  a  very  beautiful  fur,  is  of  too  little  con- 
sistence to  be  serviceable. 

THE    CANADIAN    OTTXR, 

Which   is  much  larger  than  the  common  Otter 
must  be  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
Canada.     It  appears  to  be  larger  and  blacker  than  the 
common  Otter ;  but  is  rather  a  variety  than  a  distinct 
species. 

THB  SEAL.- 

* 

This  animal  has  its  head  round,  like  that  of  the 
human  species ;  its  snout  is  broad  like  the  otter's ;  the 
eyes  large  and  elevated ;  little  or  no  external  signs  of 
ears,  only  two  auditory  passages  in  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  it  has  whiskers  about  its  mouth,  and  its  teeth 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  wolf;  the  tongue  is 
forked  at  the  point;  the  body,  hands,  and  feet,  covered 
with  a  short  and  bristly  hair ;  it  has  no  legs,  but  two 
feet,  or  membranes,  like  hanc^s,  with  five  toes,  termi- 
nated by  as  many  claws:  these  membranes,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  hands,  are  nly  larger,  and  turned 
backwards,  as  if  designed  to  unite  with  its  very  shor^ 
tail,  which  they  accompany  on  both  sides.  The  body 
is  thickest  where  the  neck  is  joined  to  it,  whence  the 
animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail  like  a  fish.  This  amphi- 
bious creature,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
that  of  our  domestic  animals,  yet  seems  susceptible  of 
a  kind  of  education  :  it  is  fed  by  putting  it  often  in 
water :  it  is  taught  to  salute  persons  with  its  h^ad  and 
its  voice;  it  is  accustomed  to  obey  the  call  of  its 
keeper,  and  gives  many  other  signs  of  intelligence  and 
docility. 

The  sensations  of  the  Seal  are  a?  perfect,  and  its 
sagacity  as  ready,  as  those  of  any  ^  iher  quadruped  : 
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both  the  one  and  the  other  are  atrongly  marked  by  its 
docility,  ita  social  qualities,  its  strong  instinct  for  ita 
female,  its  great  attention  towards  its  young,  and  by 
its  voice,  which  is  more  expressive  asd  more  (nodulated 
than  in  other  animals :  its  body  is  likewise  firm  and 
large :  it  is  also  strong,  and  armed  with  very  sharp 
teeth  and  claws,  and  has  many  particular  and  singular 
advantages  over  any  other  animals  we  call  compare 
with  it ;  it  endures  both  heat  and  cold,  and  feeds  indif- 
ferently on  grass,  flesh,  or  fish ;  it  can  equally  live  on 
ice,  land,  or  in  the  water.  This  animal  and  the  wal- 
rus are  the  only  quadrupeds  which  deserve  the  name 
of  amphibious^  or  which  have  the  foramen  ovale  open, 
consequently  they  are  the  only  animals  of  that  class 
which  can  exist  without  respiration,  and  to  which  the 
watery  dementis  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  air. 

But  these  advantages,  which  are  very  great,  are 
counterbalanced  by  imperfections  still  greater :  they 
may  be  said  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  fore  legs, 
or  membranes ;  they  are  almost  entirely  shut  up  within 
Its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  the  extremity  of 
them,  which  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  scarcely 
moveable,  being  united  together  by  a  very  strong  mem- 
brane, so  that  they  might  morf  properly  hsi  called  fins 
than  feet,  as  they  are  more  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
owiraming  than  walking,  the  hind  feet,  indeed,  being 
turned  backwards,  are  entirely  useless  upon  land  ;  so 
that  when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itself 
forward  like  a  reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  pain- 
ful ;  for  it  cannot  twist  itself  about  like  a  serpent,  but 
lies  like  a  lump  on  the  earth,  and  by  grasping  whatever 
it  finds  in  its  reach;  drags  itself  up  the  steepest  shores, 
rocks,  and  shoals  of  ice:  by  this  method  it  moves  with 
such  a  degree  of  swiftness,  that  a  man  cannot  overtake 
it ;  it  makes  its  way  towards  the  sea,  and  often,  though 
wounded,  escapes  the  pursuit  »  f  the  hunter. 

Seals  are  social  animals,  and  generally  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  places  they  frequent:  their  natural 
climate  is  the  northern,  but  they  are  also  met  in  the 
temperate  and  even  hot  countries  ;  for  they  arc  seen 
on  the  shores  of  almost  all  the  seas  in  the  universe. 
The  species  alone  seems  to  vary,  and,  according  to 
the  difference  of  climates,  changes  its  colour  and  ev^^n 
*t9  fhapc 
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The  females  of  these  aniniRls  bring  forth  in  frinten 
and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand-bank*  rook,  or 
small  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  continent. 
When  they  suckl»  their  young,  thev  sit'  apon  their 
hinder  legs,  and  they  continue  with  their  dam  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  days;  after  which  she  brings  them 
down  to  the  water,  accustoms  them  to  swim,  and  ge4 
their  food  by  their  own  industry.  As  each  litter  never 
exceeds  above  three  or  four,  so  the  animal's  cares  are 
not  much  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  Uttle  ones 
is  soon  completed.  The  young  particularly  distinguish 
their  mother's  voice  among  the  numerous  bleatinga  of 
the  old  ones,  and  are  perfectly  obedient  to  her,  call. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  time  of  the  female's 
gestation ;  but,  if  we  judge  from  the  time  of  their 
growth,  the  length  of  their  lives,  and  the  size  of  the 
animals,  it  will  appear  to  be  many  months :  the  time 
also  that  intervenes,  from  their  birth  till  they  attain 
their  full  growth,  being  many  years,  the  length  of  their 
lives  must  also  be  very  long.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
these  animals  live  upwards  of  a  hundred  years;  for 
we  know  that  cetaceous  animals  in  general  liye  much 
longer  than  quadrupeds ;  and  as  the  Seal  fills  up  the 
chasm  between  the  one  and  the  other,  it  must  partici- 
pate of  the  nature  of  the  first,  and  consequently  live 
much  longer  than  the  latter. 

The  voice  of  the  Seal  may  be  compared  to  the  bark- 
ing of  an  angry  dog.  When  young,  they  have  a  shrill 
note,  somewhat  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat :  those  that 
are  taken  early  from  their  dams  mew  continually,  and 
very  often  die  sooner  than  take  the  food  that  is  offered 
them.  These  animals  in  general  are  of  a  courageous 
nature.  It  is  remarked,  that  instead  of  being  terrified 
at  thunder  and  lightning,  they  are  rather  delighted, 
generally  come  on  shore  in  tempests  and  storms,  and 
even  quit  their  icy  abodes  to  avoid  the  shock  of  the 
tempestuous  waves  :  at  such  times,  they  sport  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shore  ;  the  tremendous  conflict 
sr.ems  to  divert  them,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  ap- 
pear to  enliven  them  :  they  have  naturally  a  disagree- 
able scent,  and  when  there  are  great  numbers  together, 
it  is  smelt  at  a  great  distance.  It  often  happens,  that 
when  pursued  they  drop  their  excrements,  which  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  very  abominable  scent 
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As  they  have  a  prodigious  quantity  v  blood*  and  are 
also  greatly  overloaded  with  fat,  they  are  consequently 
of  a  very  dull  and  heavy  nature ;  they  usually  sleep 
soundly,  and  are  fond  of  taking  their  repose  on  flakes 
of  ice«  or  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  at  which  time* the 
hunters  approach  very  near  without  disturbing  thetn, 
and  this  is  the  usual  method  of  taking  them :  they  are 
very  seldom  killed  with  fire  arms  ;  for,  fLS  they  do  not 
immediately  die,  even  if  they  are  shot  in  the  head, 
they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  are  entirely  lost  to  the 
hunter ;  the  general  method  therefore  is,  to  surprise 
them  when  asleep,  and  knock  them  on  the  head. 
*'  They  are  not  easily  killed,  and  are  a  long  time  dying 
(says  a  modern  traveller),  for  although  they  are  mor^ 
tally  wounded,  and  their  blood  nearly  exhausted,  and 
nearly  stripped  of  their  skins,  yet  they  still  continue 
alive ;  indeed,  it  is  a  disagreeable  sight  to  see  these 
animals  wounded  Mid  skinned,  wallowing  and  rolling 
about  in  their  blood  in  the  greatest  agonies.  These 
remarks  were  made  on  the  animals  we  killed,  which 
were  about  eight  feet  long,  for,  after  they  were  skin- 
ned, and  even  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  fat,  yet 
they  attempted  to  bite  their  butchers,  notwithstanding 
they  had  given  them  many  pgwerful  blows  orer  the 
head  and  nose.  One  of  them  even  seized  a  lance  which 
was  presented  to  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  had 
not  been  wounded  ;  after  which  we  pierced  it  through 
the  heart  and  liver,  whence  as  much  blood  flowed  as  is 
contained  in  a  young  ox." 
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These  animals  differ  considerable  in  size,  being 
found  from  four  to  nine  feet  long ;  they  also  vary  in 
their  colours ;  some  being  black,  others  white,  some 
spotted,  and  many  yellow.  Their  chief  food  consists 
of  fish,  which  they  are  remarkably  expert  in  pursuing 
and  catching.  In  those  places  where  herrings  are  seen 
in  shoals,  the  Seals  destroy  them  by  thousands  ;  and 
when  these  retire  they  are  obliged  to  hunt  after  fish 
that  are  stronger,  and  more  capable  of  evading  pursuit^ 
They  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and  the  oil 
their  fat  yields.  The  Seal  is  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  is  said  to  be  fond  of  music.  The  Icelanders 
Vol.  II.— 21 
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beliere  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host,  who  were  converted  into  Seals  on  their  being 
overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Were  the  race  of  this 
ereature  to  cease^  to  exist,  the  Greenlander  would  be 
rendered  almost  unable  to  inhabit  his  rigid  clime,  as  it 
IS  principally  from  them  that  he  derives  the  necessaries 
of  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  them  which  is  not 
•ol  the  highest  utility  to  him. 

THS   URSINS   SSAL. 

The  males  of  this  species  are,  in  general,  about  eight 
feet  long,  but  the  females  are  much  smaller.  Their 
bodies  are  very  thick,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  is 
commonly  black,  but  that  of  the  old  ones  is  tip- 
ped with  gray.  The  females  are  of  an  ash-coloured 
nue.  The  nose  projects  like  that  of  a  pug  dog,  and 
the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent.  Their  voice  va- 
ries on  different  occasions;  thus,  when  sporting  on 
their  native  rocks,  they  low  like  a  cow  ;  when  engaged 
in  battle  they  growl  hideously ;  after  a  defeat  or  re* 
ceiving  a  wound,  they  mew  like  a  cat ;  and  the  note  of 
triumph  after  a  victory  somewhat  resembles  the  chirp- 
ing 6f  a  cricket,  l^ese  animals  are  chiefly  found  on 
the  islands  in  the  vicinty  of  Kamtschatka,  from  June  to 
September ;  after  which  they  remove,  some  id  the 
Asiatic,  and  some  to  the  American  coast.  On  Behrings 
Island  they  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  cover  the 
whole  shore  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  only  fre- 
quent that  part  of  it  which  lies  towards  Kamtschatka. 

Ursine  Seals  live  in  families,  each  male  being  sur- 
rounded by  from  eight  to  fifty  females,  whom  he  watch- 
es with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy,  and  treats  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner.  They  are  of  an  irritable  dis- 
position, and  have  frequent  battles.  So  tenacious  are 
they  of  life  that  they  will  live  a  fortnight  after  receiv- 
ing wounds  which  would  be  speedily  mortal  to  other 
animals. 


THE    BOTTLE-4fOSED    SEAL. 


This  variety  of  the  Seal  is  usually  found  in  the  seas 
around  New  Zealand,  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  the  Falkland  islands.     The  male  of  this  species 
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aaasures  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
diiSTers  from  the  female  in  having  a  large  &nout«  which 
projects  five  or  six  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
apper  jaw,  and  which*  when  irritated,  it  inflates,  so  as 
to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  arphed  or.  hooked 
nose.  The  quantity  of  blubber  contained  between  the 
skin  and  the  flesh  is  so  gireat,  it  being  at  least  a  foot  in 
depth  in  the  largest,  that  the  animal,  when  in  motion, 
looks  like  an  immense  skin  filled  with  oil.  This  quantity 
of  fat  probably  contributes  to  render  the  Bottle-nosed 
Seal  of  so  leUiargic  a  disposition,  that  it  is  not  easily 
to  be  compelled  to  move,  and,  consequently,  is  easily 
killed.  It  divides  its  time  almost  equally  between  the 
land  and  sea,  and  lives  in  herds,  each  of  which  seems 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  large  male,  which  sea- 
men term  the  Bashaw,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
driving  away  females  from  the  other  males,  and  appro- 

Eriating  them  to  himself.     At  a  distance  from  each 
erd,  some  of  the  males  are  placed  as  sentinels,  and  bjr 
them  the  alarm  is  loudly  given  in  case  of  danger. 


THE   8BA  LION,  OR    LBOMINB    SEAL. 

To  the  species  of  seals,  as  above  described,  we  may 
with  great  propriety,  add  another  animal,  described  in 
Anson's  Voyages  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  Lion.  They 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the  South 
Sea.  The  Sea  Lion  resembles  our  sea  calf,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  same  latitude  ;  but  they  are  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  former,  being  from  eleven  to 
eignteen  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  so  fat,  that  when  the  skin  is  taken  oil', 
the  blubber  is  about  a  foot  thick  all  round  the  body. 
About  ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  drawn  from  one  of  these 
animals  ;  they  are  at  the  same  time  very  full  of  blood, 
and  when  deeply  wounded  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
the  blood  spouts  out  with  amazing  power :  the  throat 
of  one  of  these  animals  being  cut,  it  aflbrded  two  bar- 
rels of  blood,  besides  what  then  remained  in  its  body. 
Its  skin  is  covered  with  a  short  hair  of  a  brownish 
colour,  but  blackish  on  the  tail  and  feet:  their  toes 
are  united  by  a  membrane  which  does  not  reach  to 
their  extremity ;  each  of  the  toes  is  known  by  a  claw. 
The  Sea  Lion  differs  from  the  seal,  not  only  in  its  size 
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%nd  Inilk,  but  also  in  some  other  characters ;  the  male 
aas  a  kind  of  thick  comb  or  tmnk  han^ng  from  the 
end  of  the  upper  jaw,  about  five  or  six  inches  long. 
This  character  is  not  seen  in  the  female.  The  strongest 
males  collect  together  a  flock  of  females,  and  hinder 
the  others  from  approaching  them.  These  animals  art 
truly  amphibious ;  they  remain  all  the  summer  in  the 
sea,  and  go  on  shore  in  winter,  at  which  season  the 
females  bring  forth  their  young,  but  never  above  one 
or  two  at  a  litter,  which  they  suckle,  like  the  seal. 

The  Sea  Lions,  while  they  are  on  shore,  feed  on  the 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  sea  :  they  are  of  a  very  heavy 
and  drowsy  nature,  and  delight  to  sleep  in  the  mire ; 
but  they  are  very  wary,  and  at  those  times  commonly 
fix  some  as  sentinels  near  the  place  where  they  sleep ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  these  sentinels  are  very  careful  to 
awake  them  when  any  danger  is  near.  Their  voices 
are  very  shrill,  and  of  various  tones ;  sometimes  grunt* 
ing  like  hogs,  and  sometimes  neighing  like  horses. 
The  males  often  firht  with  each  other,  when  they 
wound  one  another  desperately  with  their  teeth.  The 
flesh  of  these  animals  is  not  disag^reeable  to  eat,  parti- 
cularly the  tongue,  which  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  ox. 
They  are  very  easily  killed,  as  they  cannot  defend 
themselves,  nor  fly  from  their  enemies :  they  are  so 
exceedingly  heavy,  that  they  move  with  great  difliculty, 
and  turn  themselves  about  with  still  greater.  Those 
that  hunt  them  have  only  to  guard  against  their  teeth, 
which  are  very  strong,  and  which  they  make  use  of 
with  powerful  effect  on  those  who  approach  within 
their  reach. 

By  comparing  other  observations  and  accounts,  the 
Sea  Lion  of  South  America  appears  to  be  nearly,  the 
same  as  that  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  same 
continent.  The  great  seal  of  the  Canadian  Sea,  spoken 
of  by  Davis,  by  the  name  of  the  sea  wolf,  and  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  common  sea  calf,  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  the  Sea  Lion  we  are  speaking  of. 
Their  young,  says  this  author,  are  larger  and  longer 
than  our  largest  hog. 

THE  WALRUS,  MORSE,  OR  SEA  COW. 

The  name  of  Sea  Cow,  or  Sea  Horse,  by  which 
the  Walrus  is  most  generally  known,  has  been  very 
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wrongly  applied ,  since  the  animal  which  it  denotes 
hatf  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  land  animals  of 
that  name :  the  denomination  of  sea  elephant,  which 
others  have  given  it,  is  much  heiter  imagined,  as  it 
is  founded  on  a  singular  and  very  apparent  character. 
The  Walrus,  like  the  elephant,  has  two  larce  ivory 
tusks,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  each,  which 
shoot  from  the  upper  jaw ;  its  head  also  is  formed,  or 
rather  deformed,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and  would 
entirely  resemble  it  in  that  part  if  it  had  a  trunk ;  but 
the  Walrus  is  deprived  of  that  instrument,  which  serves 
the  elephant  in  the  place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has 
real  arms  to  make  use  of.  These  members,  like  those 
of  the  seal,  are  shut  up  within  the  skin,  so  that  nothing 
appears  outwardly  but  its  hands  and  feet :  its  body  is 
long  and  tapering,  thickest  towards  the  neck:  the 
whole  body  is  clothed  with  a  short  hair : '  the  toes,  and 
the  hands,  or  feet,  are  covered  with  a  membrane,  and 
terminated  by  short  and  sharp-pointed  claws.  On 
each  side  of  the  mouth  are  large  bristles  in  the  form 
of  whiskers :  its  tongue  is  hollowed,  the  concha  of  the 
ears  are  wanting,  6lc.  ;  so  that,  excepting  the  two  great 
tusks,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  which  it  is  deficient  in 
above  and  below,  the  Walrus  in  every  other  particular 
perfectly  resembles  the  seal:  it  is  only  much  larger 
and  stronger,  being  commonly  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference,  and 
sometimes  reaching  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  a 
proportiona))le  girth  ;  whereas  the  largest  seals  are  no 
more  than  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  Walruses  also  are 
generally  seen  to  frequent  the  same  places  as  the  seals 
are  known  to  reside  in,  and  are  almost  always  found 
together.  They  have  the  same  habitudes  in  every 
respect,  excepting  that  there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the 
Morse  than  the  seal ;  they  likewise  are  more  attached 
to  one  particular  climate,  and  are  rarely  found  except 
in  the  northern  seas. 

••  There  was  formerly,"  says  Zordrager,  ♦*  great 
plenty  of  Morses  and  seals  in  the  bays  of  Horisont 
and  Klock,  but  at  present  there  are  very  few.  Both 
these  animals  quit  the  water  in  the  summer,  and  resort 
to  the  neighbouring  plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of 
them  from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  particularly  Morses, 
which   will   remain   there   several  days  together,  til' 
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hunger  obliges  them  to  return  to  the  sea.  This  animal 
externally  resembles  the  seal,  but  it  is  stronger  and 
mnch  latzer:  like  that,  it  has  fire  toes  to  each  paw, 
hot  its  Claws  are  shorter,  and  its  head  thicker  and 
rounder ;  its  skin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  and  cohered  with 
very  short  hair  of  different  colours ;  its  upper  jaw  ia 
armed  with  two  teeth  about  half  an  ell  or  an  ell  in 
length;  these  tusks,  which  are  hollow  at  the  roo<» 
become  larger  as  the  animal  gprows  older.  Some  of 
them  are  found  to  hare  but  one,  the  other  being  torn 
out  in  fighting  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  fallen  oot 
through  age.  This  ivory  generally  brings  a  greater 
price  than  that  of  the  elephant,  as  it  is  of  a  more  com* 
pact  and  harder  substance.  The  mouth  of  this  animal 
is  like  that  of  the  ox,  and  furnished  with  hairs  which 
are  hollow,  pointed,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw. 
Above  the  mouth  are  two  nostrils,  through  which  the 
animal  spouts  the  water  like  a  whale.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  Morses  towards  Spitzbergen,  and  the 
profit  that  is  derived  froYn  their  teeth  and  fat  fully 
repays  the  trouble,  for  the  oil  is  almost  as  much  valued 
as  that  produced  from  the  whale.  When  the  hunter  is 
near  one  of  these  animals  in  the  water,  or  on  the  ice, 
'  he  darts  a  very  strong  harpoon  at  it,  which  though 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  oAen  slips  over  its 
hard  and  thick  skin ;  but  if  it  has  penetrated  into  it, 
they  haul  the  animal  towards  the  boat,  and  kill  it  with 
a  sharp  and  strong  lance.  The  Morse  is  generally 
heavier  than  the  ox,  and  as  difficult  to  pursue  as  the 
whale,  the  skin  of  which  is  more  easily  pierced.  For 
this  reason,  they  always  endeavour  to  wound  it  in  the 
most  tender  part,  and  aim  at  its  eyes :  the  animal* 
obliged  by  this  motion  to  turn  its  head,  exposes  its 
breast  to  the  hunter,  who  immediately  strikes  it  very 
forcibly  in  that  part,  and  draws  the  lance  out  again  as 
quick  a«  possible,  for  fear  it  should  seize  the  lance  with 
its  teeth,  and  wound  those  that  attack  it.  Formerly, 
before  these  animals  were  so  greatly  persecuted,  they 
advanced  so  far  on  shore,  that  when  it  was  high  water, 
they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  at 
low  water,  being  at  a  still  greater,  the  hunters  easily 
approached  them  and  killed  great  numbers.  The 
hunters,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  sea,  and 
after  they  had  killed  several,  made  a  kind  of  barriei 
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of  their  dead  bodies,  and  in  this  manner  often  killed 
three  or  four  hundred  in  a  season.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  bones  spread  over  the  shores,  sufficiently 
proves  how  numerous  these  animals  were  in  former 
times.  When  they  are  wounded,  they  become  ex 
tremely  furious,  oAen  biting  the  lances  in  pieces  with 
their  teeth,  or  tearing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  :  and  when  at  last  they  are  strongly  engaged, 
they  put  their  head  between  their  paws,  or  fins,  and  in 
this  manner  roll  into  the  sea.  When  there  is  a  great 
number  together,  they  are  so  bold  as  to  attack  the  boats 
that  pursue  them,  bite  them  with  their  teeth,  and  exert 
all  their  strength  to  overturn  them.'* 

Captain  Cook  saw  a  herd  of  them  floating  on  an  ice 
island  off  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. **  They  lie  (says  he)  in  herds  of  many  hundreds 
upon  the  ice,  huddling  over  one  anpther  like  swine ; 
and  roar  or  bray  so  loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy 
weather,  they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice 
before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole 
herd  asleep,  some  being  always  on  the  watch.  These, 
at  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  wake  those  next 
to  them  ;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  commu- 
nicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  awaked.  But  they 
were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  till  after  they  had 
been  once  fired  at.  They  then  would  tumble  over  one 
another  into  the  sea,  in  the  utmost  confusion.  And 
if  we  did  not,  on  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  we  fired 
at,  we  generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  animals  would  follow  and  come 
close  up  to  the  boats  ;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the 
pan,  or  even  the  pointing  of  a  musket  at  them,  would 
send  them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  Walrus 
will  defend  her  ofifspring  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon 
the  ice.  Nor  will  the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though 
she  be  dead  ;  so  that,  if  one  be  killed,  the  other  is  a 
certain  prey." 

We  find  the  Walrus  can  live,  at  least  for  some  lime, 
in  a  temperate  climate.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it 
goes  with  young  but  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  its 
growth  and  size,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  upwards  of 
nine  months.  It  cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a 
long  time  together,  and  is  obliged  to  go  on  shore  to 
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suckle  its  young,  and.  for  other  occasions.  When  they 
meet  with  a  steep  shore,  or  pieces  of  ice  to  climb  up, 
they  make  use  of  their  tusks  to  hold  by,  and  their  feet 
to  drag  along  the  heavy  mass  of  their  body.  They  are 
said  to  feed  upon  the  shell  fish  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  to  grub  them  up  with  their  strong  tusks. 
Others  say,  that  they  live  on  the  broad  leaves  of  a  cer^ 
tain  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  sea,  and  that  they 
eat  neither  flesh  nor  fish  But  I  imagine  all  these  opin- 
ions have  but  a  weak  foundation  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  the  Walrus,  like  the  seal,  lives  on  prey, 
especially  herrings  and  other  fish  ;  for  it  does  not  eat 
at  all  when  upon  land,  and  it  is  chiefly  hunger  which 
obliges  it  to  return  to  the  sea. 

The  fat  of  the  Walrus  furnishes  from  one  to  two 
barrels  of  oil ;  and  the  skin  is  capable  of  being  manu* 
fectured  into  a  strong  and  elastic  leather. 

THE  MANATI. 

I 

m 

This  animal  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last 
of  beasts  or  first  of  fishes.  It  cannot  be  called  a  quad- 
ruped ;  nor  can  it  entirely  be  termed  a  fish :  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  fish  by  its  two  feet  or  hands ; 
but  the  hind  legs,  which  are  almost  wholly  concealed 
in  the  bodies  of  the  seal  and  morse,  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  Manati :  instead  of  two  short  feet  and  a 
small  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion in  the  morse,  the  Manati  has  only  a  thick  tail, 
spread  out  broad  like  a  fan.  Oviedo  seems  to  be  the 
first  author  who  has  given  any  sort  of  history  or  des- 
cription of  the  Manati ;  he  says,  "  it  is  a  veiy  clumsy 
and  misshapen  animal,  the  head  of  which  is  thicker  than 
that  of  an  ox,  the  eyes  small,  and  the  two  feet  or  hands 
are  placed  near  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming. 
It  has  no  scales,  but  is  covered  with  a  skin,  or  rather 
a  thick  hide,  with  a  few  hairs  or  bristles  :  it  is  a  peace- 
able animal,  and  feeds  upon  the  herbage  by  the  river 
sides,  without  entirely  leaving  the  water,  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  it  to  seek  its  food.  The  hunters  prac- 
tise the  following  method  to  take  the  Manati ;  they 
row  themselves  in  a  boat  or  raft  as  near  the  animal  as 
possible,  and  dart  a  very  strong  lance  into  it,  to  the 
end  of  which  a  very  long  cord  is  fastened  ;  the  Ma 
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nati  feeling  itself  wounded,  instantlr  swims  away  or 
plunges  to  the  bottom :  but  the  cord  which  holds  the 
lance  has  a  cork  or  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  end 
of  it,  to  serve  as  a  buoy ;  when  the  animal  begins  to 
grow  faint  and  weak  through  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
swims  to  shore ;  the  cord  is  then  wound  up,  and  the 
animal  drawn  within  arm's  length  of  the  boat,  where 
they  despatch  it  in  the  water  by  strokes  of  the  oar  or 
lance.  It  is  so  very  heavy,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  load 
for  two  oxen  to  draw ;  its  flesh  is  excellent  eating, 
which  is  eaten  rather  as  beef  than  as  fish.  Some  of 
these  animals  measure  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length 
by  six  feet  in  breadth ;  the  body  becomes  narrower 
towards  the  tail,  and  then  spreads  gradually  broader 
towards  the  end.  As  the  Spaniards,  adds  Oviedo,  give 
the  appellation  of  hands  to  the  feet  of  quadrupedS| 
and  as  this  animal  ha5  only  fore  feet,  they  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Manati^  i.  e.  an  animal  with  hands. 
The  female  has  breasts  placed  forward  like  those  of  a 
woman,  and  she  generally  brings  forth  two  young  ones 
at  a  time,  which  she  suckles.  The  flesh  and  fat  of 
this  animal  (says  M.  de  Condamine)have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  veal.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  amphi- 
bious, since  it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  having 
only  two  flat  fins,  close  to  the  head,  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  which  serve  the  animal  instead  of  arms 
and  hands.  It  only  raises  its  head  out  of  the  water  to 
feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  seaside.  The  eyes  of  this 
animal  have  no  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body ;  the 
orifice  of  its  ears  is  still  less,  and  only  seems  like  a  hole 
made  by  a  pin.  The  Manati  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Amazonian  river;  for  it  is  not  less  common  in  the 
Oroanoko :  it  is  found  also,  though  less  frequently,  in 
the  Oyapoc,  and  many  other  rivers  in  the  environs  ot 
Cayenne,  and  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  probably  in 
other  parts." 

The  Manati  species,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
seas  and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  is  found  also  in 
those  of  Africa. 

As  the  description  given  by  Bufl!bn  of  this  animal  is 
too  vague  to  be  satisfactory,  it  may  fie  proper  to  enlarge 
somewhat  on  the  diflerent  species. 
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THE  WHALE-TAILED  MORSR. 

This  variety  of  the  Morse  tribe,  which  is  also  caHed 
the  Manati,  chiefly  inhabits  that  part  of  the  North 
Pacific  which  lies  between  Kamtschatka  and  America. 
It  lives  in  families,  which  unite  and  form  immense 
droves.  All  the  individuals  are  exceedingly  attached 
to  each  other,  particularly  the  males  to  their  females ; 
nothing  can  terrify  or  compel  the  latter  to  abandon  the 
fbrmer.  The  Manati  is  sometimes  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  and  weighs  as  much  as  eight  thousand  pounds. 
It  has  a  small  head,  double  lips,  and  the  mouth  is  filled 
with  white  tubulous  bristles,  near  the  junction  of  the 
jaws,  which  prevent  the  food  from  escaping  out  of  the 
mouth  with  the  water.'  The  blubber  and  Ste  skin  are 
the  parts  which  render  this  creature  an  object  o^  pur^ 
suit  to  mankind. 

THR  ROUND-TAILED  MANATI. 

This  animal  frequents  most  of  the  great  African 
rivers,  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
also  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  shore  of  South 
America.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  Amazon  nearly  a 
thousand  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  prefers  shallow 
waters  near  low  land,  and  is  a  frolicsome  creature, 
frequently  leaping  into  the  air  to  great  heights.  The 
natives  of  America  are  said  frequently  to  lame  it,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  delights  in  music.  The  female, 
when  struck  by  the  harpoon,  seems  insensible  to  her 
own  sufferings,  and  only  anxious  to  protect  her  young 
one,  by  taking  it  under  her  fins  or  feet.  The  Round- 
tailed  Manati  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  in  circumference.  Its  fiesh  is  a  white,  well  tasted, 
and  salubrious  food.  When  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
skin  are  cut  into  slices  and  dried,  they  become  excee<l- 
ingly  tough,  and  form  good  whips.  Of  the  thinner 
parts,  which  have  more  pliability,  the  Indians  make 
thongs  to  fasten  together  the  sides  of  their  canoes. 

THE   SEA-APE  MANATI. 

This  animal  was  seen,  by  Mr.  Steller,  oflf  the  coast 
of  America,  and  was  called  by  him  the  Sea-Ape.    Pen 
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naiit  places  it  amon^r  the  Manati  tribe  ;  but,  as  it  has  a 
head  resembling  in  some  measure  that  of  a  dog,  with 
sharp  upright  ears,  Mr.  Bingl3r  is  disposed  to  class  it 
with  the  seals.  The  nabe  of  Sea-Ape  was  given  to  it 
in  consequence  of  thf  frolicsome  tricks  which  it  played. 
It  swam  round  and  admired  the  ship,  stood  erect  for  a 
considerable  time  with  one-third  of  its  body  out  of  the 
water,  darted  backward  and  forward  repeatedly,  under 
the  ship,  and  brought  up  in  its  mouth  a  sea  plant,  like 
the  bottle  gourd,  which  it  tossed  up,  caught^  and  played 
innumerable  antics  with. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Of  Monkeys— The  Oran-otang—The  Pigmy— The 
Gibbon,  or  Lone-armed  Apt — The  Magot — The 
Baboon — The  Maimon — The  Mandrill — The  Pig' 
tailed  Baboon — The  Pig-faced  Baboon — The  Bon- 
netted  JjHonkey — the  Dog-faced  Baboon — The  Ursine 
Baboon — The  Wander oo  and  the  Loando — The  Ma- 
caque and  Egret — The  Patas — The  Malbrouck — 
The  Mangabey — The  Mona — 77^  Callitrix — The 
Mustache — The  Talapoin — The  Douc — American 
Monkeys — 7%e  Warine  and  Alouato — The  Coati — 
The  Capuchin  Monkey — The  Sai,  or  Weeper — The 
Siamira^  or  Orange  Monkey — The  Saki — The  Ta- 
marin — The  Wistiti — The  Marikina — the  Pinch — 
The  Mico. 

MONKBYS. 

The  Monkey  tribe  is  very  numerous,  and  is  usually 
classed  by  naturalists  in  three  divisions.  Those  which 
have  no  tails  are  termed  Apes,  and  those  which  have 
short  tails  are  denominated  Baboons ;  but  by  far  the 
most  numerous  division  consists  of  those  which  have 
long  tails,  and  which  are  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Monkeys. 


THE    ORAN-OTANO,  OR    THE    PONOO   AND   THE    JOCKO. 

Oran-otang  is  the  name  this  animal  bears  in  thf 
East  Indies ;  Pongo,  i'.s  denomination  at  Loando, 
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pronnee  of  Congo;  and  Kukarlacks in  some  paits  of 
the  East  Indies.  We  shall  present  the  Oran-otang  and 
the  Jocko  together,  because  they  are*  possibly,  bat 
one  and  the  same  species.  We  have  seen  the  small 
Oran-otang,  or  the  Jocko,  alive,  and  we  have  pre- 
served  its  skin,  but  we  can  only  speak  of  the  Pongo, 
or  great  Oran-otang,  from  tne  accounts  travellers 
have  given  us  of  it.  Battel  assures  us,  **  that,  except* 
ing  his  size,  the  Ponfo  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  man  in 
all  his  proportions :  he  is  as  tall  (he  says)  as  a  giant : 
his  face  is  like  that  of  a  man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in 
the  head,  the  hair  on  each  side  extremely  long,  the 
visage  naked  and  without  hair,  as  are  also  the  ears  and 
the  hands ;  the  body  is  lightly  covered  and  scarcely 
differing  from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there  are  no 
calves  to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal  is  seen 
to  walk  on  his  hinder  legs  :  he  sleeps  under  trees,  and 
builds  himself  a  hut,  whic^j  serves  to  protect  him 
against  the  sun,  and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates, 
of  which  he  is  a  native  ;  he  lives  only  upon  fpuits,  and 
is  not  carnivorous  :  he  cannot  speak,  altnough  furnish- 
ed with  greater  instinct  than  any  other  animal  of  the 
brute  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a  fire  in  the 
woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms  himself  by 
the  blaze  :  he  has  not,  hoWever,  skill  enough  to  keep 
the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  Tney  go  to- 
gether in  companies,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
one  of  the  human  species,  remote  from  succour,  they 
show  him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  elephant, 
which  they  beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  forest  which  they  claim  as  their  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  any  of  these  creatures  alive, 
they  are  so  strong.  None  of  this  kind,  therefore,  are 
taken,  except  when  very  young,  and  then  but  rarely, 
when  the  female  happens  to  leave  them  behind  ;  for, 
in  general,  they  cling  to  the  breast,  and  adhere  both 
with  legs  and  arms.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this 
animal,  both  very  much  resembling  the  human  race, 
the  Pongo,  which  is  taller  and  thicker  than  a  man ; 
and  the  Jocko,  whose  size  is  much  smaller,"  6lc. 
**  The  Apes  of  Guinea  (says  Bosman),  which  are  call- 
ed Smitten  by  the  Flemings,  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
grow  to  a  very  large  size.  I  have  seen  some  above 
five  feet  tall:  these  Apes  arc  of  a  very  disagreeable 
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appearancef  as  well  as  those  of  another  kind«  which 
resemble  them  in  every  particular,  excepting  in  size, 
which  is  a  fourth  part  less  than  that  of  the  former : 
they  are  very  easily  tauffht  to  do  almost  whaterei 
their  masters  please/'  dchouten  says,  *'That  the  ani- 
mals which  the  Indians  call  Oran-otangs,  are  almost  all 
of  the  same  height  and  shape  as  mankind,  but  that 
their  back  and  loins  arc  covered  with  hair,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  ;  that  the  femal<3s  have  two  breasts ;  that  the  face 
is  rough,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  ears  like  those  of  a 
man ;  that  they  are  robust,  active,  bold,  and  defend 
themselves  even  against  armed  men ;  that  they  are 
passionately  fond  of  women,  and  that  there  is  no  safety 
for  them  in  passing  through  the  woods  they  inhabit,  at 
these  animals  immediately  attack  and  injure  them/' 
To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  M.  de  la 
Bresse,  mentioned  in  his  Voyage  to  Angola.  This 
traveller  assures  us,  *'  that  the  Oran-otangs,  which  he 
calls  QuimpeazeSj  often  attempt  to  surprise  the  female 
negroes,  wnich  they  keep  witn  them  for  .the  pleasure 
of  their  company,  feeding  them  very  plentifully  all  the 
time.  I  knew  (says  he)  a  woman  of  Loando  that  had 
lived  among  these  animals  for  three  years.  They  grow 
from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled 
strength.  They  build  sheds,  and  make  use  of  clubs 
for  their  defence :  their  faces  are  broad,  their  noses 
flat,  their  ears  without  a  tip,  their  skins  are  fairer  than 
that  of  a  Mulatto,  but  they  are  covered  on  many  parts 
of  their  body  with  Jong  and  tawny  coloured  hair  :  their 
belly  is  extremely  large,  their  heels  flat,  and  yet  rising 
oehind  about  half  an  inch :  they  sometimes  walk  up- 
right, and  sometimes  upon  all  fours  when  they  are  fan- 
tastically disposed.  We  purchased  two  of  these  ani- 
mals, one  about  fourteen  months  old,  which  was  a 
male,  and  a  female  about  twelve  months.'* 

The  Oran-otang  which  I  saw,  walked  always  upright, 
even  when  it  carried  heavy  burdens.  Its  air  was 
melancholy,  its  deportment  grave,  its  nature  more 
gentle  and  very  different  from  that  of  other  apes. 
Unlike  the  baboon,  or  the  monkey,  whose  motion? 
ar.e  violent,  and  appetites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of 
mischief,  and  only  obedient  through  fear,  a  look  was 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  awe.  I  have  seen  it  give  itf 
Vol.  II.— 2a 
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hand  to  sliow  the  company  to  the  door,  »hat  came  to 
see  it,  and  it  would  walk  about  gravely  with  them*  at 
if  one  of  the  society.  I  have  seen  it  sit  at  table,  unfold 
its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the  spoon  and  the 
fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to  its  mouth,  poor  out  its 
drink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses  when  invited,  take  a 
cup  and  saucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  put  in  sugar, 
pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  before  drinking,  and 
all  this  without  any  other  instigation  than  the  signs  or 
the  command  of  its  master,  and  often  of  its  own  accord. 
It  was  gentle  and  inoffensive :  it  even  approached 
strangers  with  respect,  and  came  rather  to  receive 
caresses  than  to  offer  injuries :  it  ate  almost  of  every 
thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  but  it  preferred  dry  and 
ripe  fruits  to  all  other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine, 
bu  in  small  quantities,  and  willingly  left  it  for  milk« 
y  other  sweet  liquor.  Mr.  L.  Brosse,  who  bought 
two  young  ones  that  were  but  a  year  old,  from  a  negro, 
relates  that,  **  even  at  that  age,  they  sat  at  table,  ate 
of  every  thing  without  distinction,  made  use  of  their 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  both  to  eat  their  meat  and  help 
themselves ;  they  drank  wine  and  other  liquors.  We 
carried  them  on  shipboard,  and  when  they  were  at 
table,  they  made  signs  to  the  cabin-boys  expressive  of 
their  wants ;  and  whenever  they  neglected  attending 
upon  them  as  they  desired,  they  instantly  flew  into  a 
passion^  seized  them  by  the  arm,  bit  them,  and  kept 
them  down.  The  male  was  seasick,  and  required 
attendance  like  a  human  creature :  he  was  even  twice 
bled  in  the  right  arm  ;  and  every  time  afterwards  when 
he  found  himself  indisposed,  he  showed  his  arm,  as 
desirous  of  being  relieved  by  bleeding." 

Henry  Grose  relates,  "  that  these  animals  are  met 
with  to  the  north  of  Coromandel ;  that  Mr.  Home, 
governor  of  Bombay,  had  two  of  them  sent  him,  a 
male  and  a  female ;  they  were  scarcely  two  feet  high, 
but  their  form  was  entirely  like  the  human  :  they 
walked  erect  upon  their  two  feet,  and  were  of  a  pale 
colour,  without  any  hairs  on  any  other  part  than  where 
mankind  generally  have  them ;  their  actions  perfectly 
resembled  the  human,  and  their  melancholy  plainly 
evinced  how  strongly  they  felt  the  weight  of  their 
captivity :  they  made  their  bed  very  carefully  in  the 
cage  in  whic  *  they  were  sent  on   board   the   ship 
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When  any  person  looked  at  them,  they  hid  those  parti 
with  their  hands,  which  modesty  forbids  the  sight  of. 
The  female  (adds  he)  died  on  board,  and  the  male 
showed  all  real  signs  of  grief,  and  took  the  death  of 
his  companion  so  greatly  to  heart,  that  he  refused  his 
food,  and  did  not  sorvi?e  her  more  than  two  days.'* 

Francis  P3rrard  relates,  *'  that  in .  the  province  of 
Sierra  Leona,  in  Africa,  there  are  a  kind  of  apes  called 
Barris^  which  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  so  very 
industrious,  that,  if  properly  fed  and  instructed  when 
young,  they  serve  as  very  useful  domestics:  they 
usually  walk  upright,,  will  pound  at  the  mortar,  fetch 
water  from  the  river  in  a  little  pitcher,  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads;  but,  if  care  be  not  taken  t6 
receive  the  pitcher  at  their  return,  they  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  then,  seeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to 
lament  and  cry  for  the  loss." 

The  Jocko  is  known  by  tne  name  of  the  Chimpanzee. 
It  is  the  Simla  Troglodytes  of  Linnaeus.  From  the 
Oran  it  differs  only  in  colour  and  stature;  the  former 
being  dark  brown  or  blackish,  and  the  latter  not 
exceeding  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  It  is  a 
native  of  Angola,  Sierra  Leone,  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Mr.  M'Leod  gives  the  following  description  of  an 
Oran-otang  which  was  brought  to  Enffland,  from  Bor- 
neo, in  1816,  on  board  the  Alceste,  when  the  embass 
was  returning  from  its  fruitless  mission  to  China : — 
**  The  Oran-otang,  also  a  native  of  Borneo  (says  he), 
is  an  animal  remarkable  not  only  from  being  extremely 
rare,  but  as  possessing,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  man.  What  is  technically  denominated 
the  cranium  is  perfectly  human  in  its  appearance ;  the 
shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  forehead,  the 
eyes  (which  are  dark  and  full),  the  eyelashes,  and, 
indeed,  every  thing  relating  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  man.  The  hair  of  his 
head,  however,  is  mor^^ly  the  same  which  covers  his 
body  generally  The  nose  is  very  flat,  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  mouth  considerable  ;  the  chin,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  very  large,  and 
his  teeth,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  strong.  The 
lower  part  of  his  face  is  what  may  be  termed  an  uely 
or  caricature  likeness  of  the  human  countenance.  The 
position  of  the  scapulae,  or  shoulderblades,  the  generaJ 
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form  of  the  shoulders  and  breasts,  as  well  as  the  figrnre 
of  the  armsi  the  elbow  joint  especially,  and  the  hands, 
strongly  continue  the  resemblance.  The  metacarpal* 
or  that  part  of  the  hand  immediately  aboTe  the  fingers, 
is  somewhat  elongated ;  and,  by  the  thamb  beinff 
thrown  a  little  higher  up,  nature  seems  to  ha?e  adapted 
the  hand  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  given  him  the  power 
of  grasping  more  effectually  the  branches  of  trees. 

*'  He  is  corpnlent  about  the  abdomen,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  rather  pot-bellied,  looking  like  one  of  those 
figures  of  Bacchus  often  seen  riding  on  casks:  but  whe« 
ther  this  is  his  natural  appearance  wnen  wild,  or  acquired 
since  his  introduction  into  new  society,  and  by  indulging 
in  a  high  style  of  living,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

**  His  thighs  and  legs  are  short  and  bandy,  the  ankle 
and  heel  like  the  human  ;  but  the  fore  part  of  the  foot 
is  composed  of  toes,  as  long  and  as  pliable  as  his 
fingers,  with  a  thumb  a  little  situated  before  the  inner 
ankle  ;  this  conformation  enabling  him  to  hold  equally 
fast  with  his  f^t  as  with  his  hands.  When  he  stands 
erect,  he  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  he  can  walk 
when  led  like  a  child,  but  his  natural  locomotion,  when 
on  a  plain  surface,  is  supporting  himself  along,  at  every 
step,  by  placing  the  knuckles  of  his  hands  upon  the 
ground.  All  the  fingers,  both  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
have  nails  exactly  like  the  human  race,  except  the 
thumb  of  the  foot,-  which  is  without  any. 

'*  His  natural  food  would  appear  to  be  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  but  he  eats  biscuit,  or  any  other  sort 
of  bread,  and  sometimes  animal  food.  He  will  drink 
grog,  or  even  spirits,  if  given  to  him  ;  and  has  beeu 
known  repeatedly  to  help  himself  in  this  way:  he  was 
also  taught  to  sip  his  tea  or  coffee,  and,  since  his  arri- 
val in  England,  has  discovered  a  taste  for  a  pot  of 
porter.  His  usual  conduct  is  not  mischievous  and 
chattering,  like  that  of  monkeys  in  general :  but  he 
has  rather  a  grave  and  sedate  character,  and  is  much 
inclined  to  be  social,  and  on  good  terms  with  every 
oody.  He  made  no  difficulty,  however,  when  cold,  or 
inclined  to  sleep,  in  supplying  himself  with  any  jacket 
he  found  hanging  about,  or  in  stealing  a  pillow  from  a 
hammock  in  order  to  be  more  soft  and  comfortable. 

"  Sometimes,  when  teased  by  showing  him  some- 
thing tc  eat,  he  would  display  in  a  very  strong  mannei 
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the  human  passions,  following  the  person  whining  and 
erying.  throwing  himself  off  on  his  back,  and  rolling 
about  apparently  in  a  great  rage«  attempting  to  bite 
those  near  him,  and  frequently  lowering  himself  by  a 
^ope  over  the  ship's  s5de,  as  if  pretending  to  drown 
Himself;  but,  when  he  came  near  the  winter's  edge, 
he  a  ways  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  came  on  board 
again.  He  would  often  rifle  and  examine  the  pockets 
of  his  friends  in  quest  of  nuts  and  bflcuits,  which  they 
sometimes  carried  for  him.  He  had  a  great  antipathy 
to  the  smaller  tribe  of  monkeys,  and  would  throw  them 
overboard  if  he  could ;  but  in  his  general  habits  and 
disposition-  there  is  much  docility  and  good  nature, 
and  when  not  annoyed  he  is  extren>ely  inoffensive. 
He  approaches,  upon  the  whole,  nearer  to  the  human 
kind  than  any  other  animal.'* 

An  enormous  Oran-otang,  of  the  height  of  seven  feet, 
and  of  a^proportibnate  bulk,  was,  after  many  attempts, 
killed  under  a  tree,  from  which  it  had  fallen,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  bullet  wounds,  at  Ramboon,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Sumatra ;  having,  as  is  supposed, 
wandered  from  the  large  and  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  situated  about  two  days'  journey  inland.  The 
skin  of  this  extraordinary  creature  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  ;  it  is  of  a 
dark  leaden  colour,  covered,  unequally,  with  brownish 
red,  shaggy  and  glossy  hair,  which  is  long  on  the  flanks 
and  shoulders.  The  head  was  well  proportioned  to 
the  body,  the  nose  prominent,  the  eyes  large,  and  the 
mouth  rather  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  man  ; 
the  chin  was  fringed  with  a  curling  beard,  reaching 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  visage  by  no  means  disgusting. 
His  chest  was  wide  and  expanding,  and  waist  rather 
slender  :  his  legs  rather  short,  as  compared  with  his 
arms ;  the  feet  and  hands  had  very  nearly  the  human 
form,  except  that  the  thumbs  were  smaller,  and  situ- 
ated higher  towards  the  wrists,  than  in  man.  His  walk 
w^s  erect,  but  waddling,  and  not  quick,  unless  when 
his  hands  were  used  to  assist,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  to 
push  himself  along,  his  chief  agility  being  shown  in 
climbing  trees,  and  springing  from  branch  to  branch, 
when  pursued.  The  perfect  slate  of  his  teeth  showed 
that  he  was  young,  and  in  full  vigour.  He  was  with 
out  any  vestiges  of  a  tail. 
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THE  f  ITHECOS,  OR  PIOMT 


Bt  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  vhe  Pithecos 
seems  to  he  the  most  g^entle  and  docile  of  all  the  Mon- 
key kind  that  was  known  to  them :  it  was  common  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  Libya,  and  in  the  other  provinces 
of  Africa,  frequented  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  travel- 
lers. And  this  Ikis  made  me  presume,  that  we  must 
refer  the  animals  mentioned  by  Leo  the  African,  and 
Marmol,  to  this  kind.  ^*  These  animals  (says  Marmol) 
have  feet  and  hands,  and,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, a  human  face,  with  an  appearance  of  much 
vivacity  and  malice  :  they  live  upon  corn,  herbage,  and 
all  sorts  of  fruits ;  to  obtain  which  they  sally  forth  in 
large  bodies,  and  plunder  the  gardens  or  villages. 
Before  they  venture  out  on  this  expedition,  one  of  the 
company  ascends  an  eminence,  and  surveys  the  coun- 
try round.  If  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  person 
near,  he  makes  signs  to  his  companions  to  enter  the 
vineyard  or  orchards,  and  begin  their  plunder:  but  as 
soon  as  the  sentinel  perceives  any  one  coming,  he 
instantly  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  and  the  whole  company 
scamper  off  with  the  utmctit  precipitation,  and,  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree,  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It  is  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  those  animals  retreat;  for  the 
females  carry  four  or  live  young  ones  upon  their  backs, 
and  with  this  heavy  load  leap  with  great  agility  from 
branch  to  branch,  though  great  numbers  of  them  are 
taken,  notwithstanding  all  their  cunning.  When  they 
are  angry,  they  bite  ;  but  while  they  are  coaxed,  they 
are  very  tame.  Those  that  are  tamed  perform  things 
^almost  incredible^  and  imitate  mankind  in  almost  every 
action  they  see  them  do."  The  pithecos  has  no  tail ; 
its  canine  teeth  are  not  proportionably  longer  than 
those  of  mankind ;  its  face  is  flat,  as  are  likewise  its 
nails,  which  are  rounded  at  the  top,  like  those  of  a  man ; 
it  walks  erect,  is  about  a  cubit  high,  and  of  a  gentle 
and  tractable  disposition.  It  is  however,  a  dirty  spe- 
cies, and  leaves  an  unpleasant  smell  wherever  it  goes. 
Besides  which,  it  has  a  mischievous  propensity  tr 
break  and  destroy  whatever  comes  in  its  way. 

The  Pigmy  Apes  are  fattened  for  food  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the   country  where  they  are   found.     The 
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mode  of  catching  them  is  curious.  The  Apes  sleep  in 
caverns  in  the  woods.  Near  these  haunts  the  nati?e8 
place  vessels  containing  strong  liquors.  The  animals 
assemble  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  repast ;  they  drain 
the  vessels,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  become 
intoxicated,  fall  asleep,  and  are  then  easily  taken. 

THE  OIB30N,  OR  LONO-ARMED  APE. 

Alwa¥8  keeps  its  erect  posture,  even  when  it  walks 
upon  all  fours,  its  arms  being  as  long  as  its  body  and 
legs  put  together.  We  have  seen  one  of  these  animals 
alive  ;  it  was  but  ybung,  and  not  then  more  than  three 
feet  hiffh;  though  we  must  presume  that  it  had  not 
attained  its  full  size,  but  that  when  it  is  adult,  and  in 
its  free  state,  it  is  at  least  four  feet.  It  had  no  appear^ 
ance  of  any  tail ;  it  had  a  circle  of  gray,  bushy  hair 
all  round  the  face,  which  gave  it  a  very  remarkable 
appearance  :  its  eyes  were  Targe  and  sunk  in  its  head, 
its  face  resembling  that  of  a  man,  tanned,  and  its  ears 
well  proportioned.  This  Ape  appeared  to  us  to  be  of 
a  gentle  and  tractable  dispesition;  its  motions  were 
neither  rash  nor  precipitate.  It  was  fed  on  bread* 
fruit,  almonds,  6lc.,  and  calmly  received  the  food  that 
was  presented  to  it ;  it  was  very  averse  to  cold  and 
wet  weather,  and  did  not  live  long  after  being  brought 
from  its  native  country.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the  coasts  of  Coro 
mandel,  Malacca,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 

THE  NAOOT. 

This  animal  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the* 
fiarbary  Ape.  Of  all  the  Apes  which  have  no  tail, 
this  animal  can  best  endure  the  temperature  of  our 
climate.  We  have  kept  one  for  many  years.  In  the 
summer  it  remained  in  the  open  air  with  pleasure ; 
and  in  the  winter,  might  be  kept  in  a  room  without 
any  fire.  It  was  filthy,  and  of  a  sullen  disposition:  it 
equally  made  use  of  a  grimace  to  show  its  anger,  or 
express  its  sense  of  hunger:  its  motions  were  violent, 
its  manners  awkward,  and  its  physiognomy  rather  ugly 
than  ridiculous.  Whenever  it  was  offended,  it  grinned 
%nd  showed  its  teeth.     It  put  whatever  was  given  to  it 
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into  the  pouches  on  each  aide  of  its  jatrs,  »oA  tota- 
■nonly  ale  every  thing  that  was  offered  lo'it,  eitc«pl 
raw  tlesh,  cheeee,  and  uther  ihings  or  a  fermcniatiTe 
nature  When  it  slept,  it  was  fond  of  roosting  on  a 
woodei  or  iron  bar.  Ii  was  always  kept  chained,  for 
notwithstanding  its  long  subjection,  it  waa  neither 
civilized,  nor  fond  of  its  keeper:  apparently,  it  had 
been  but  badly  educated,  for  I  hav^  seen  others  of  the 
same  kind  who  were  more  sagacious,  obedient,  gayer, 
and  so  tractable  as  to  be  taught  to  dance,  and  aufler 
themselves  quietly  to  be  clothed  and  dressed. 

This  dpe  is  about  two  feet  unil  a  half,  or  three  feet 
high,  in  its  erect  posture;  but  (hfe  female  is  not  so 
large  as  the  male.  Il  rather  chooses  to  walk  on  all  fours, 
than  erect.  When  it  sleeps,  it  is  almost  always  sitting. 
There  are  two  very  prominent  callosiiies  on  its  poste- 
riors. It  differs  also  from  the  Pithecos;  tirst  in  the 
form  of  iu  snout,  which  is  thicker  and  longer,  like  thnt 
of  a  dog;  whereas  the  pithecos  has  a  flat  visage,  Ukfl 
the  human.  Secondly,  in  having  long  canine  teeth  ; 
instead  of  which  the  pithecos  has  them  no  longer  i» 
proportion  than  those  of  ■  man.  Thirdly,  in  its  nails, 
which  are  neither  so  flat  nor  so  round  ;  and,  in  short, 
it  is  larger,  and  of  a  more  sullen  and  untracluble  dis- 
position than  the  other.  It  abounds  in  Barbary. 
and  in  the  forests  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  In 
Barbary  the  trees  are  sometimes  nearly  covered  with 
>  them. 

It  is  probably  this  kind  of  Monkey  which  Robert 
Lade  speaks  of  in  the  following  terms:  "  We  travel- 
led over  a  great  mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  diverted  ourselves  with  hunting  the  large 
Apes,  which  are  there  in  great  plenty.  I  am  not  nble 
to  represent  all  the  traclableness  of  these  animals 
which  pursued  us,  nor  the  swiftness  and  impudence 
with  which  they  returned  to  us  after  we  had  driven 
them  away.  Sometimes  they  suffered  us  to  approach 
so  near  them,  that,  stopping  almost  close  to  one  of 
these  animals,  lo  take  my  observations,  I  thought  my- 
self certain  of  securing  him,  when,  taking  a  sudden 
leap,  he  sprang  above  ten  paces  from  me,  and  climbed 
Qp  a  tree  with  the  greatest  agiliiy.  They  remained 
aAerwards  very  quiet,  looking  on  us  as  though  they 
were  pleased  with  our  astonishment.    There  wereaoBw 
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•o  exceedingly  large,  that  if  they  had  been  of  a  fero* 
cious  nature,  our  number  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  secure  us  from  their  attacks.  As  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  kill  these  animals,  we  made  no  use  of 
our  guns ;  but  the  captain,  thinking  to  wound  one  of 
ihem,  which  was  seated  on  a  tree,  after  a  long  pursuit* 
had  no  sooner  presented  his  piece,  but  the  animal* 
probably  from  the  remembrance  of  the  execution  of 
some  of  his  companions,  in  the  same  manner,  was  so 
greatly  terrified  at  it,  that  he  fell  almost  motionless  at 
our  feet,  and  being  stunned  in  the  fall,  we  had  not  the 
least  trouble  to  secure  it :  however,  when  it  revived,  we 
had  occasion  for  all  our  strength  and  address  to  keep 
it,  defending  itself  by  biting  those  who  were  near  it« 
which  obliged  us  to  bind  our  handkerchiefs  Over  its 
head/' 

Tavernier  tells  us  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  adopt  a  ludicrous  mode  of  avenging  themselves 
on  these  Monkeys,  who  not  unfrequently  attack  the 
women  who  are  going  to  market,  and  rob  them  of 
their  provisions.  In  an  open  space,  near  the  retreat 
of  the  Apes,  they  place  five  or  six  baskets  of  rice« 
forty  or  fifty  ^ards  asunder,  and  near  the  baskets  a 
number  of  stout  cudgels,  each  two  feet  in  length. 
They  then  hide  themselves,  to  watch  for  the  result. 
Thinking  that  no  one  sees  them,  the  apes  hasten 
towards  the  baskets.  For  a  while  they  grin  angrily  at 
each  other,  then  approach,  then  retire,  and  seem  to 
dread  coming  to  action  for  the  prey.  More  daring 
than  the  males,  the  females  at  length  advance  to  the 
baskets,  and  as  they  thrust  in  their  heads  to  eat,  the 
males  on  the  one  side  rush  forward  to  prevent  them. 
This  brings  on  a  general  engagement,  and  the  cudgels 
are  lustily  plied  till  the  weakest  party  is  compelled  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  the  woods.  The  victors  then  quietly 
fall  to  upon  their  hard-earned  meal. 

THE    BABOON, 

Properly  so  called,  has  a  pouch  on  each  side  of 
its  cheeks,  capable  of  being  greatly  distended ;  it  has 
callosities  on  its  posteriors,  which  are  naked,  and  of 
a  red  colour,  and  are  often  of  a  large  size  and  dis- 
gustingly  conspicuous:  if*  tail  is  crooked  and  thick, 
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generally  as  longr  as,  and  sometimes  longer  than  the 
body,  but  in  several  of  the  species  it  is  extremely  short. 
The  canine  teeth  are  much  thicker  and  longer  than 
those  of  men.  Its  snout  is  very  thick  an^  very  long, 
terminating  in  a  flattened  extremity  like  that  of  the 
dog ;  its  ears  are  naked  ,  its  body  and  limbs  are  strong, 
thick,  and  short;  its  hair  is  long  and  thick,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body 
It  walks  oftener  on  all  fours  than  upright,  and  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  high  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  different 
sizes  of  these  animals.  The  female  brings  forth  usually 
but  one  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  in  her  arms,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  clinging  to  her  breast :  in  other 
respects,  these  Baboons,  although  mischievous  and  fe- 
rocious, axe  not  carnivorous;  they  principally  feed  upon 
fruits,  roots,  and  corn  ;  they  generally  keep  together 
in  companies,  and  sally  forth  to  commit  their  depre- 
dations on  the  neighbouring  vineyards  or  orchards. 
^'  As  they  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and 
ripe  fruit,  they  assemble  together  in  great  numbefs« 
and  proceed  on  their  enterprises  with  previous  delibe- 
ration. The  dogs  who  are  set  to  watch  do  not  easily 
conquer  these  animals,  as  they  are  extremely  active, 
and  make  dexterous  use  of  their  teeth  and  claws.  On 
these  occasions,  a  part  of  them  enter  the  enclosure, 
while  one  of  the  company  stands  sentinel ;  the  rest 
stand  without  the  fence,  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  aiwl  form  a  line,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the 
enclosure  to  the  rendezvous  without,  wliich  is  generally 
in  some  craggy  mountain.  Every  ihing  being  thus 
disposed,  the  plunderers  within  the  orchard  throw  the 
fruit  to  them  without  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it :  or, 
if  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  at  the  top, 
and  these  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  their  side.'* 

THE    MAIMON, 

Which  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  has 
pouches  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks,  and  callosities  on 
its  posteriors  ;  its  tail  is  naked,  curled  up,  and  about 
the  length  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
not  much  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  men-;  the 
snout  is  very  broad ;  Uie  orbits  of  the  eyes  very  acute 
above.;  the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  are  naked,  and 
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of  i  flesh  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a  beautifu] 
greenish  gray,  each  hair  being  gray  and  black  tipped 
with  yellow;  the  extremities  are  gray;  the  region  of 
the  reins  is  a  golden  yellow ;  and  the  thighs  are  of  m 
lively  red.  It  sometimes  walks  erect,  and  at  other 
times  upon  all  fours:  it  is  about  two  feet  or  two  fee** 
and  a  half  tall  when  erect.     It  is  a  spiteful  animal. 


THE  MANDRILL. 

This  Baboon,  which  also  bears  the  nanie  of  tlij) 
Ribbed-nosed  Baboon,  is  an  ugly,  disgusting  animal. 
It  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coa^t,  and  in  other  southern 
provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  Negroes  call  it  Boggo^ 
and  the  Europeans  Mandrill.  This  animal  is  the  largest 
of  the  Baboon  kind.  Smith  relates,  that  a  female  Man- 
drill was  given  to  him,  which  was  not  above  six  months 
old,  and  had  then  attained  the  size  of  an  adult  Baboon; 
he  likewise  acquaints  us,  that  these  animals  walk  always 
erect ;  that  they  sigh  and  cry,  like  the  human  species ; 
that  they  have  a  violent  passion  for  the  female  sex ; 
that  they  never  fail  to  overcome  them  if  they  find  them 
within  their  reach. 

This  animal  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  variety 
of  colour,  its  singularity  of  appearance,  its  immense 
strength,  and  its  unconquerable  savageness.  "  Under 
its  projecting  forehead,"  says  Mr.  Bingley,  '*  are  two 
small  and  vivid  eyes,  situated  so  near  to  each  other 
that  their  position  alone  gives  to  the  physiognomy  an 
air  of  ferocity.  An  enormous  muzzle,  indicative  of  the 
#nost  brutal  passions,  terminates  in  a  broad  and  rounded 
extremity  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  from  which  continually 
oozes  a  mucous  humour.  The  cheeks,  greatly  swollen 
and  deeply  furrowed,  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  A  narrow  blood-coloured  ridge  extends  down 
the  middle  of  the  face,  and  terminates  in  the  nose." 
Round  the  neck  the  hair  is  very  long.  On  the  sides 
of  the  head  it  joins  that  at  the  top,  and  the  whole 
terminates  in  a  somewhat  pointed  form.  Each  hair 
of  the  body  is  annulated  with  black  and  yellow;  so 
that  the  whole  fur  has  a  greenish  brown  hue. 

When  standing  upright,  the  Mandrill  is  in  height 
fr  jm  three  feet  and  a  half  to  five  feet. .  It  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  several  other  parts  of  Afiica,  and 
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also  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Its  Voice  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  No  art  or  kindness  can  in  the  least  subdue  its 
brutal  propensities ;  and  its  great  strength  renders  it 
an  object  of  perpetual  dread  to  its  keepers.  Yet  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ccrnivorous  animal;  for, 
though  it  will  eat  meat  that  has  been  cooked,  its  usual 
food  is  fruits  and  nuts. 


THE    PIO-TAILED    BABOON, 

So  termed  from  its  short,  naked,  piglike  tail,  is  the 
least  of  all  the  Baboon  kind ;  it  has  a  large  thick 
muzzle,  naked  face  and  ears,  and  is  of  a  flesh  colour ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  back  is  of  a  deep  olive :  it 
has  hazel  eyes,  and  callosities  on  the  buttocks,  which 
are  naked,  and  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  a  native  o' 
Sumatra  and  Japan. 

THE    PIO-FACBD    BABOON. 

This  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  Chacena,  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  was  formerly  exceedingly  trouble- 
some  to  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Its  general  colour  is  a  dusky  hue, 
bordering  upon  black.  The  body  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  is  so  short  that,  when  the 
animal  stands  on  all  fours,  it  does  not  reach  the  ground. 
The  forehead  of  this  species  is  remarkably  depressed  ; 
the  nose  is  much  prolonged.  The  voice  of  the  Pig- 
faced  Baboon  has  a  near  resemblance  to  the  bark  of* 
a  dog. 

THE    BONNETED    MONKEY. 

This  animal  is  called  the  Chinese  Bonnet  by  Buffon. 
This  name  it  derives  from  the  circumstance  of  the  hair 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  diverging  horizontally 
from  a  central  point  towards  an  imaginary  circum- 
ference ;  thus  looking  not  unlike  the  round  bonnet  of 
a  Chinese.  Its  body  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  its  tail  quite  as  much.  The  whole  of  the  face 
IS  hairless,  and  the  forehead,  which  is  strongly  wrinkled, 
*s  nearly  naked.     The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
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body  ifl  a  \iniforin  yellowish  my ;  the  under  surface 
derives  a  bluish  tinge  from  the  skin,  which  has  but  a 
thin  covering.  Eastern  Asia  is  the  native  country  of 
this  species. 

/ 

THE    DOG-FACED    BABOON. 

This  animal,  which  is  between  four  and  five  feet 
high,  and  inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  is 
distinguished  by  a  longer  tail  than  the  rest  of  its  kind ; 
in  this  respect  it  seems  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
Monkey,  and  has  been  classed  under  that  denomination 
by  several  naturalists.  Its  head  is  large,  muzzle  long 
and .  thick,  eyes  small,  face  naked,  and  of  an  olive 
colour;  the  hair  on  its  forehead  is  separated  in  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  on  each  side  of  the  face  ;  from 
thence  down  its  back  as  far  as  its  waist  it  is  long  and 
shaggy,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour,  freckled  with  dark 
spots  ;  the  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  short ; 
and  its  buttocks  are  bare  and  red.  It  liv^s  in  troops, 
commits  great  depredations  in  gardens  and  cultivated 
grounds,  and  is  exceedingly  strong,  vicious,  and  impu- 
dent. 


THE    URSINE    BABOON 

Is  not  unlike  the  last,  but  rather  less.  Its  nose  u 
long,  head  large,  ears  short,  forehead  high  and  pro- 
minent, terminating  in  a  ridge ;  the  body  thick  and 
strong,  covered  with  long  dusky  hair,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  young  bear  ;  its  tail  is  half  the 
length  of  its  body  ;  its  buttocks  red.  This  animal 
is  very  numerous  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
'Troops  of  them  make  expeditions  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  in  which,  to  prevent  being  surprised,  they 
place  a  sentinel,  which,  upon  the  sight  of  a  man,  gives 
a  loud  yell ;  when  the  whole  troop  retreats  with  the 
greatest  precipitation;  the  young  ones  leaping  on  the 
backs  of  their  parents,  and  clinging  closely  to  them. 
When  the  Ursine  Baboon  sees  a  single  person  sitting 
and  eating  in  the  fields,  it  will  steal  behind  him,  snatch 
his  food  from  him,  retire  to  a  little  distance,  and  begin 
to  devour  it ;  now  and  then  holding  it  out  in  its  pawa 
towards  the  loser,  with  many  laughable  grimaces,  aa 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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if  offering  to  restore  the  prize.  It  may  be  tamedy  and 
will  then  guard  Us  master's  property  with  all  the 
sagacity  and  fidelity  of  a  dog. 

THE  WANDBROO  AND  THE  LOANDO. 

As  these  two  animals  seem  to  be  but*  one  and  the 
same  species,  we  have,  therefore,  here  preserved  the 
two  names  they  bear  in  Ceylon,  as  they  at  least  form 
two  distinct  breeds.  The  body  of  the  Wanderoo  is 
covered  with  brown  and  black  hairs,  and  he  has  a  long 
white  head  of  hair,  and  a  monstrous  white  beard  ;  the 
body  of  the  Loando,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered  with 
whitish  hairs,  but  he  has  the  like  large  head  of  hair 
and  beard.  There  is  still  a  third  variety  found  in  the 
same  country,  which  may,  possibly,  be  the  common 
stock  of  the  other  two,  because  it  is  of  a  uniform  whi- 
tish colour  over  its  body,  with  the  like  head  of  hair 
and  beard.  These  animals  are  baboons,  and  not,  as 
some  have  'imagined,  monkeys,  as  they  have  all  the 
characters,  as  well  in  shape  as  in  disposition,  and  are 
of  the  same  savage  nature,  and  even  more  ferocious. 

**  The  white  monkeys  (says  Forbin)  are  sometimes 
as  big  as  the  fargest  English  mastiff;  they  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  black :  they  principally  attack 
women,  and  often,  after  having  greatly  injured  them, 
finish  their  cruelty  by  strangling.  Sometimes  they 
even  come  to  their  houses  ;  but  the  Macaroes,  who  are 
very  jealous  of  their  wives,  take  care  to  prevent  their 
entrance  into  their  habitations  ;  and  the  females  not 
liking  (as  the  chevalier  humorously  relates)  either  the 
manners  or  the  figure  of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly 
stand  on  their  defence,  and  with  clubs,  or  whatever 
other  arms  they  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
their  caresses,  oblige  their  ugly  suitors  to  return,  not, 
however,  before  they  have  damaged  or  plundered  every 
thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  white  monkey,  here 
described,  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  Wanderoo. 

THE  MACAQUE  AND  THE  EORET. 

Of  all  the  Apes,  or  Monkeys,  with  long  tails,  th« 
Macaque  approaches  nearest  the   Baboon ;  its  bod} 
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being  short  and  compact,  like  that  animal'  *  its  head 
thick,  its  snout  broad,  its  nose  flat,  its  cheeks  wrinkled  ; 
but  it  is  bulkier  and  taller  than  roost  other  Monkeys. 
It  is  also  So  extremely  ugly,  that  it  might  well  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  smaller  kind  of  the  fiaboon,  if  it  did  not 
differ  in  the  tail,  which  is  crooked,  but  logger  and 
tufted  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Baboon,  in  general,  is  ex 
tremely  short.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Congo,  and 
other  southern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  numerous,  and 
subject  to  many  varieties  with  respect  to  its  size,  colour, 
and  disposition  of  the  hair.  The  body  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Hasselquist  was  more  than  two  feet  long ; 
and  those  which  we  have  seen  were  Rot  above  one  foot 
and  a  half.  That  which  we  here  term  the  Egrets  be- 
cause of  the  plume  on  its  head,  seems  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  first,  which  it  perfectly  resembles,  except- 
ing the  difference  before  mentioned,  and  some  other 
slight  varieties  in  the  hair.  Both  of  them  are  tracta- 
ble and  docile;  but,  independent  of  the  scent  which 
they  diffuse  around  them,  they  are  so  misshapen,  and 
even  so  hideous  when  they  grimace,  that  we  cannot 
look  on  them  without  horror  and  disgust.  These  Mon- 
keys go  in  flocks.  Bosman  relates,  that  they  take  a 
melon  in  each  hand,  under  their  arms,  and  one  in  their 
ouths,  which  they  go  off  with ;  if  the  pursuit  is  hot. 
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they  drop  first  that  from  under  their  arm,  then  that 
from  their  hand  ;  and  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  last 
let  fall  that  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their 
mouths.  In  other  respects,  says  this  traveller,  they 
examine  the  melon  beds  carefully,  and  what  does  not 
please  them  they  throw  away,  and  tear  up  others ;  so 
that,  by  this  nicety,  they  do  exceedingly  great  injuries 
to  many  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  by  their  depre- 
dations. 


THE    PATAS. 

Is  a  native  of  the  same  country,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  as  the  macaque,  the  body  being  only  some- 
what longer,  the  face  not  so  ugly,  and  the  hair  fairer. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  brilliant  a  red,  that  the  animal  looks 
as  if  it  were  painted.  The  face  is  of  a  flesh  colour, 
and  the  ears  black.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  about 
half  a  yard.     In  Senegal  it  is  called  the  Red  Monkey. 


we 
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I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Monkey  ipoken  of  by 
Marmoly  and  said  to  be  of  the  colour  of  tbe  wild  catt 
and  to  be  a  native  of  Africa,  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
Patas  species.  These  animals  are  not  so  subtle  aa 
others  of  their  kind,  but  are  possessed  of  an  extreme 
curiosity.  '*  I- have  seen  them  (says  Bruce)  descend 
from  the  top  to  the  branches  of  very  high  trees,  to  view 
the  vessels  on  the  water,  which  they  admired  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  diverted  with  what  they  bad  ^een ; 
they  quitted  their  stations  for  their  companions  to  have 
the  same  sight:  some  even  threw  the  branches  of  the 
trees  at  the  French,  who  returned  their  salute  with  a 
musket  ball;  some  were  killed,  others  wounded,  and 
the  rest  fell  on  the  ground  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
One  part  uttered  most  hideous  cries,  while  another 
was  picking  up  stones  to  throw  at  their  enemies,  and  a 
third  were  occupied  in  the  easing  of  nature  into  their 
hands,  which  presently  they  sent  with  vengeance  to 
the  spectators ;  but  perceiving,  at  length,  how  unequal 
the  battle  was,  they  desisted,  and  prudently  retired.** 


THE    MALBROUCK. 

These  animals  are  found  in  Bengal,*  where  travel- 
lers inform  us  they  plunder  whole  fields  of  grain,  and 
plantations  of  sugarcanes ;  and  while  one  stands  sen- 
tinel on  a  tree,  the  others  load  themselves  with  the 
booty.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  field  or  plantations 
appear  to  interrupt  their  depredations,  their  faithful 
companion  on  the  look  out  gives  notice  by  crying  out 
houp^  houp,  houp,  which  the  rest  perfectly  understand  ; 
and  all  at  once  throwing  down  their  plunder,  which 
they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  they  scamper  off  upon 
three  legs,  holding  the  remainder  in  their  right,  and 
save  themselves  from  their  pursuers  by  climbing  up 
trees,  where  they  have  their  general  abode.  The  fe- 
males, even  loaded  with  their  young  ones,  clasp  them 
close  to  the  breast,  leap  like  the  others  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  escape  with  the  rest.  When  it  happens 
they  cannot  find  any  provision  in  the  fields,  they  get 
on  the  tops  of  houses,  and,  having  pulled  off  the  tilesj 
do  great  damage  to  the  inside.    They  do  not  eat  a  sin- 

*6omc  later  naturaliflta  are  af  opinion,  that  the  Malbrouck  is  not  a  oatire  of  la 
dia,  but  of  Africa. 
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Sle  thing  without  smelling  at  it  for  a  long^  time  before- 
and  ;.  and  when  they  have  satisfied  their  hanger,  they 
put  the  remainder  in  the  pouches  on  the  sides  of  their 
cheeks  for  the  ne^t  day:  they  destroy  the  nests  of 
birds,  and  never  fail  to  throw  the  eggs  on  the  ground 
when  they  want  appetite  or  inclination  to  eat  them. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  these  animals  have  ifl 
the  serpent*  no  other  animal  of  the  forest  being  able 
to  surprise  them,  as  they  are  so  exceedingly  swift  and 
subtle,  and  easily  climb  up  and  seat  themselves  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  **  The  Monkey,**  says  a 
traveller,  *' has  it  in  his  power  to  be  master  of -the 
forest,  for  there  are  neither  tigers  nor  lions  which  can 
dispute  the  possession  with  it:  the  chief  animal  it  has 
to  fear,  and  which  attacks  them  both  ni^ht  and  day,  is 
the  snake*.  There  are  some  snakes  in  those  forests  of 
a  prodigious  size,  which  wind  up  the  trees  where  the 
Monkeys  reside,  and,  when  the>  happen  to  surprise 
them  sleeping,  swallow  them  whole  before  the  little 
animals  have  time  to  make  a  defence.'* 

The  Malbrouck  has  pouches  on  each  side  of  its 
cheeks,  and  callosities  on  its  posteriors ;  its  tail  is  very 
near  as  long  as  the  body  and  head  put  together.  The 
eyelids  are  of  a  fleshy,  and  the  face  of  an  ash  colour ; 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  of  a  flesh  colour;  they 
have  a  list  of  gray  hairs  on  them,  like  the  mona ;  but 
in  other  parts  are  of  a  uniform  colour,  approaching 
towards  a  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and 
towards  a  gray  on  the  lower.  It  goes  on  all  fours,  and 
is  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long  from  the  snout 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 


T«E  MANGABET. 

Wb  have^seen  two  of  this  kind  of  Monkey:  both 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  denomination  of  Madagascar 
Monkeys,  They  are  however,  most  probably,  natives 
cf  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  a  very  apparent  character.  The  Mangabey 
has  its  eyelids  naked,  and  of  a  striking  whiteness.  It 
has  pouches  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks,  and  callosities 
on  its  posteriors.  Its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head  and 
body  put  together,  and  it  has  a  prominent  roll  of  hair 
over  its  eyes.     Its  snout  is  thick  and  long,  its  eyebrows 
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rough  and  bristly,  its  ears  black  and  almcst  naked* 
the  hair  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  brown,  aqd  those 
below  gray.  There  is  a  variety  in  this  species,  some 
beinff  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  others  having  a  circle 
of  wnite  hair  round  the  neck,  and  the  form  of  a  beard 
round  their  jaws.  They  walk  on  all  fours,  and  are 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  long  from  the  snout  to  the  tail. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyelids,  they  have  the 
name  of  the  White  Eyelid  Monkey. 

THE  HONI,  varied,  OR  COMMON  MONKKT, 

Is  the  most  common  of  the  Monkey  tribe.  We  kept 
one  of  them  alive  for  many  years.  This  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  hot  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  India.  In  fact,  it  is  met  with  in 
Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia,  6lc,  The  visage  6f  this  ani- 
mal is  of  a  brown  hue,  with  a  kind  of  white  beard, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  a  little  black ;  the  back  is  red 
and  black ;  the  belly  and  the  hind  parts  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  whitish,  though  the  foreparts  of  the  two  last 
are  of  a  black  colour :  the  tail  is  of  an  ash-colour, 
marked  with  two  white  spots,  one  on  each  side,  at  its  in- 
sertion. On  its  forehead  the  hair  is  of  a  gray  colour,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  between  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  is  a  black  stripe,  as  there  is  from  the  ears,  and 
shoulders,  and  arms. 

In  general,  the  disposition  of  the  Monkey  is  much 
more  tractable  than  the  baboon,  and  not  so  sullen  as 
the  ape  :  it  is  extravagantly  spirited,  but  not  ferocious, 
being  docile  through  fear.  The  Mona  is,  in  particular, 
susceptible  of  education,  and  even  attached  to  those 
persons  who  take  care  of  it.  That  which  we  brought 
up  would  suffer  itself  to  be  stroked  and  handled  by 
those  it  knew,  but  would  often  bile  strangers.  It  was 
c;hained,  but  was  very  desirous  of  its  liberty  :  for,  when 
it  either  broke  its  chain  or  got  loose,  it  would  run  away, 
and  would  not  Su'fTer  itself  to  be  retaken  by  any  other 
person  than  its  master.  It  ate  every  thing  that  was  offer- 
ed to  it,  especially  flesh,  bread,  and  its  favourite  food, 
fruits.    The  Mona  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

THE  CALLITRIX,  OR  OREEN   MONKEY, 

Has  got  pouches  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks,  and  cal- 
losities on  its  posteriors :  the  tail  is  much  longer  than 
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the  wiiole  boay«  and  is  terminated  by  a  brush  of  yellow 
hair.  Its  head  is  small,  its  snout  long,  and  its  face  and 
ears  of  a  black  colour,  with  some  long  yellow  hairs  on 
the  cheeks:  it  has  a  narrow  stripe  instead  of  eyebrows* 
formed  of  long  black  hairs :  above,  it  is  of  a  fine  olive- 
green  colour,  with  a  little  yellow  mixed  with  it ;  and 
beneath,  it  is  of  a  dirty  white :  it  walks  on  all  fours ; 
and  the  length  of  its  body,  including  its  head,  is  about 
fifteen  inches. 

The  Callitrix  is  found  in  Senegal,  as  well  as  in  Mau- 
ritania and  the  neighbouring  islands.'  Mr.  Adanson 
relates,  that  the  environs  of  the  woods  of  Podor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  are  filled  with  green  Monkeys. 
**  I  only  discovered  these  animals  (says  he,)  by  their 
breaking  ofi"  the  branches  of  trees*  and  throwing  them 
down  on  my  head ;  for  they  were  so  very  quiet  and 
nimble  in  their  tricks,  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  them. 
I  did  not  walk  far,  before  1  killed  three  of  them  with- 
out in  the  least  terrifying' any  of  the  rest;  .howevei, 
when  numbers  felt  themselves  wounded,  they  began 
to  retreat,  some  concealing  themselves  behind  large 
branches,  and  others  descending  and  running  away; 
hot  the  greatest  number  leaped  from  the  top  of  one 
tree  to  another.  During  this  little  fray,  I  killed  about 
twenty-three  in  less  than  an  hour,  without  any  of  them 
uttering  a  single  cry,  although  they  made  an  appear- 
ance of  attacking  me." 


THE    MVSTACHB 

Seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the 
macaque.  It  is,  probably,  the  same  animal  as  the 
Guinea  travellers  call  White  Nose,  from  its  upper  lips 
being  of  a  white  colour,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  its  face 
is  of  a  deep  blue.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Monkey  kind. 

The  Mustache  has  pouches  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks, 
and  callosities  on  its  posteriors.  The  tail  is  much  longer 
than  the  head  and  body  together.  Its  face  is  of  a  deep 
blue,  with  a  great  and  broad  white  mark  in  the  shape 
of  a  chevron  under  the  nose,  which  is  naked.  There 
is  only  a  slight  edging  of  black  hair  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  lip.  Its  body  is  short  and  compact.  There 
are  two  thick  tufts  of  hair  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
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below  the  ears,  and  another  toft  of  brisilj  hair  ii|KMf 
the  liead  ;  the  hair  of  the  body  is  of  a  greenisli  c«8t« 
and  the  breast  and  belly  of  an  ash  eoloor.  It  walks 
on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  long.  The  female  is 
subject  to  a  periodical  emanation. 

TBS  TALAPOIlf 

Is  a  pretty  small  animal ;  its  name  indicates  it  to  be 
a  native  of  Siam,  and  other  eastern  provinces  of  Asia, 
but  we  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that  point;  how- 
ever, it  is  certiiin  it  is  a  native  of  the  Old  Continent, 
and  not  found  any  where  in  the  New,  from  the  pouches 
on  each  side  of  its.  cheeks,  and  callosittes  on  its  poste* 
riors,  which  characters  neither  belong  to  the  sagmns, 
nor  sapajous,  which  are  the  only  animals  of  the  New 
World  which  we  can  compare  with  the  Monkey. 

Edwards  has  given  a  figure  and  description  of  a 
Monkey,  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Monkey,  of  a 
moderate  size,  which  seems  to  approach  nearer  the 
Talapoin  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  also,  probably, 
the  same  species  of  Black  Monkeys  which  Bosman 
speaks  of,  by  the  name  of  BourdmanmetjeSj  the  slrin 
of  which,  he  informs  us,  makes  a  good  fur^  M.  Cuvier, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Talapoin  is  only  the 
t7ialbrouck  in  itf*  youthful  state. 

THE    DOUC 

Is  the  last  among  the  class  of  animals,  called  Apes, 
Baboons,  and  Monkeys.  This  animal,  without  belong- 
ing to  any  one  of  these  three  precisely,  yet  partakes 
of  ihera  all.  Of  the  Monkey,  in  the  length  of  its  tail ; 
of  the  Baboon,  in  its  size ;  and  of  the  Ape,  by  the 
flatness  of  its  face.  It  has,  besides,  a'  very  particular 
character,  by  which  it  seems  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  the  Monkey  and  the  sapajou.  These  two 
families  of  animals  differ  between  themselves,  the 
Monkey  having  fieshy  posteriors,  and  all  the  sapajous 
having  them  covered  with  hair.  The  Douc  is  the  only 
Monkey  which  has  hairy  posteriors  like  the  sapajou: 
it  resembles  it  also  by  the  flatness  of  the  snout ;  but  it 
irt  infinitely  nearer  the  Monkey  than  the  sapajou,  by 
Its  lone:  tail,  ami  by  other  very  essential  characters 
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lU  yariegated  skin  seems  to  indicate  the  ambiguity 
of  its  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  its 
species  in  a  very  evident  manne* 

The  Douc  has  no  callosities  on  its  posteriors,  and  is 
clothed  all  over  with  hair :  its  tail,  though  long,  is  not 
so  long  as  its  body  and  head  put  together ;  its  face  is 
covered  with  reddish  down  with  a  white  beard ;  the 
ears  are  naked,  and  of  the  slime  colour  as  the  face ; 
the  lips  brown,  as  are  the  orbits  of  the  eyes:  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  very  bright,  and  very  variegated ; 
it  has  a  collar  of  a  purple  colour  round  its  neck ;  its 
forehead,  body,  and  arms,  are  white;  its  hind  legs  are 
of  a  red  chestnut ;  it  is  black  above  the  forehead  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  arms ;  the  parts  below  the  body 
are  of  an  ash  colour ;  the  tail  is  white  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  the  loins ;  it  more  frequently  walks  on  two 
feet  than  on  four ;  and  it  is  three  feet  and  a  half  or 
four  feet  high  when  it  is  upright. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  larger  Monkeys  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia  produce  bezoar  in  their 
stomach,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  bezoar  of 
goats  and  gazelles.  These  larger  Monkeys  of  die 
southern  parts  of  India,  are  the  wanderoo  and  the 
Douc.  We,  therefore,  suppose  that  we  must  refer 
the  production  of  the  bezoar  to  this  species.  It  is 
pretended,  that  this  Monkey  bezoar  is  always  of  a 
round  form,  whereas  the  other  bezoars  are  of  different 
sizes  and  figures. 

or   TBS    MONKEY    TRIBE    IN    AMERICA 

All  the  four-handed  animals  which  we  have  given 
a  description  of,  and  which  we  have  comprehended 
under  the  general  names  of  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Mon- 
keys, exclusively  belong  to  the  Old  Continent:  and 
all  those  which  remain  to  be  spoken  of,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  only  found  in  the  New  World.  We  here 
distinguish  them  by  two  generical  names,  as  we  can 
divide  them  into  two  classes ;  the  first  into  that  of 
the  Sapajou,  and  the  second  into  the  Saooin.  Both 
these  animals  have  their  feet  nearly  like  those  of  the 
Ape  and  Monkey  kind,  but  they  differ  from  the  Ape  in 
having  tails.  The  sapajou  has  a  very  long  tail,  which 
it  makes  use  of  to  seize  and  lay  hold  of  things,  and  by 
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which  it  saspends  from  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
tail  of  the  sangoin,  on  the  contrary,  is  proportionably 
longer  than  that  of  the  sapajou,  but  is  weak  and  straight,  | 

BO  that  they  cannot  make  use  of  it  either  to  lay  hold 
of  any  thing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  climbing  :  this  dif- 
ference is  so  Tcry  apparent,  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  ) 
to  distinguish  the  sapajou  from  the  sagoin. 

THE   WARINK   AND   THE    ALOUATO 

Are  the  largest  of  these  animals  belonging  to  the 
New  Continent ;  they  surpass  the  size  of  the  largest 
Monkey,  and  approach  the  size  of  the  baboon :  wey 
hare  a  long  tail,  and  are  moreover  of  the  sapajou 
family,  in  which  they  hold  a  very  distinct  rank,  not  only 
with  regard  to  size,  but  also  to  voice,  which  sounds 
like  a  drum,^  or,  as  others  say,  like  the  screaming  of 
immense  herds  of  swine,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  very 
great  distance.  From  the  excessive  noise  which  they 
make  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  Howling 
Monkey.  Marcgrave  informs  us,  **  that  every  morning 
and  evening  the  iVarines  and  the  AloueUos  assemble  in 
the  woods ;  that  one  among  them  seats  hifnself  on  an 
elevated  place,  makes  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  rest 
to  seat  themselves  round  him ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  them 
all  seated,  he  begins  an  oration  with  so  quick  and  loud 
a  voice,  that,  at  a  distance,  it  might  be  imagined  they 
were  all  making  a  noise  together.  During  the  whole 
discourse  the  rest  keep  a  profound  silence,  and  when 
it  is  ended,  he  makes  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  answer 
him,  and  immediately  they  all  set  up  a  cry  together, 
till  by  another  sign  with  his  hand  he  orders  them  to 
be  silent :  when  they  are  immediately  obedient  and 
quiet.  Then  the  first  renews  his  discourse,  or  his  song, 
which  when  finished,  and  the  others  have  paid  the 
utmost  attention  to  it  the  whole  assembly  breaks  up 
and  separates.*'  This  singular  noise  is  made  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  long  bony  process  in  the  throat. 
According  to  the  same  author,  "  the  face  of  the  Warine 
is  broad,  the  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  the  ears  short 
and  round,  the  tail  naked  at  the  extremity,  with  which 
it  holds  firmly  whatever  it  encircles;  the  hair  of  the 
body  is  black, long,  and  glossy;  it  is  much  longer  under 
the  chin,  which  forms  a  kind  of  roun^  ))eard  :  the  hn'xi 
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on  tke  hands,  feet,  and  a  part  of  the  tail,  is  hrown* 
The  male  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  female,  ^nd  only 
differs  from  it  in  being  a  little  larger.  The  females 
carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  and  thus  loaded  leap 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
young  one  clasps  the  narrowest  part  of  the  body  of  the 
mother  with  its  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  holds  itself 
firmly  fastened,  whatever  motion  its  parent  makes.  In 
other  respects,  these  animals  are  wild  and  mischievous: 
ihey  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  subdued,  and  bite  dread- 
fully. As  they  live  only  on  fruit,  grain,  and  some 
insects,  their  flesh  is  not  bad  eating.  It  is  like  tiiat  of, 
the  hare,  but  a  little  sweetish,  for  which  reason  a  good 
quantity  of  salt  is  put  to  that  which  is  roasted :  the 
fat  is  yellow,  like  that  of  the  capon,  and  of  a  very  fine 
flayonr.  They  easily  fasten  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  stick  either  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever 
they  touch,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  take  them, 
even  after  they  are  shot,  for  if  they  are  only  wounded, 
they  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  cling  to  the  branch, 
and  remain  on  the  tree  where  they  were  shot,  till  they 
drop  off  by  putrefaction.  What  appears  singular  is, 
that  the  moment  one  of  them  is  wounded,  the  rest 
assemble  round,  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound, 
as  if  they  were  desirous  of  sounding  its  depth.  If  the 
blood  then  flows  in  any  quantity,  they  keep  it  shut  up, 
while  others  get  leaves,  which  they  chew,  and  thrust 
into  the  orifice.  The  females  bring  forth  only  one  at 
a  time." 

The  Alouato  has  the  same  characters  as  the  Warine, 
and  only  seems  to  differ  from  it  in  having  no  beard, 
and  a  reddish-coloured  hair,  whereas,  that  of  the 
Warine  is  black. 


'THE    COAITA. 

Next  to  the  warine  and  the  alouato,  the  Coaita,  or 
Fodr-fingered  Ilonkey,  is  the  largest  of  the  sapaious. 
There  was  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's,  where, 
by  its  familiarity  and  forward  caresses,  it  merited  the 
affection  of  those  who  had  it  under  their  care  ;  but  in 
spite  of  tlic  good  treatment  and  attention  paid  to  it,  it 
could  not  resist  the  winter  of  the  year  17M.  Jt  differs  * 
greatly  ''n  disposition  from  the  warine  and  the  alouato. 
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which  are  wild  and  untameable.  It  also  differs  from 
them  in  haying  but  four  fingers  and  no  thumb  to  the 
fore  paws:  by  this* character  alone,  and  its  holding 
tail,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  monkey  kind. 
In  the  use  of  their  tail  these  animals  are  singularly 
dexterous*  They  oan  pick  up  with  it  even  straws  and 
bits  of  wood  i  and  M.  Audebert  tells  us,  that  he  saw 
one  of  this  species  carry  hay  in  its  tail  to  make  its  bedt 
and  move  and  spread  it  about  as  easily  as  an  elephant 
could  have  done  with  his  trunk. 

In  climbing,  too,  this  member  is  of  great  use. 
**  There  are  (says  Dampier)  in  the  Isthmus  of  Ameri- 
ca, numbers  of  Monkeys,  some  of  which  are  white, 
but  the  most  part  black — some  have  beards,  others 
none.  These  Monkeys  are  very  droll,  and  performed 
a  thousand  grotesque  postures  as  we  traversed  in  the 
woods.  When  they  are  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree 
to  another,  on  account  of  the  distance,  or  the  tree  be- 
ing separated  by  a  river  their  dexterity  is  very  surpri- 
sing. The  whole  family  form  a  kind  of  chain,  locking 
tail  In  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  holding 
the  branch  above,  the  rest  swing  down,  balancing  to 
and  fro,  like  a  pendulum,  until  the  undermost  is  ena- 
bled to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the 
Monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes 
undermost  in  turn  ;  but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain, 
attains  the  next  branches  of  the  tree  like  the  rest ;  and 
thus,  they  all  take  possession  without  ever  coming  to 
the  ground." 

They  have  the  address  to  break  the  shell  of  the  oys- 
ters to  eat  them.  They  generally  produce  only  one 
or  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  they  carry  upon 
their  backs ;  they  feed  upon  fish,  worms,  and  insects, 
but  fruit  is  their  general  food,  and  they  grow  fat  when 
it  is  ripe,  when,  it  is  said,  their  flesh  is  good  and  exqui- 
site eating. 

The  Coati  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  its  tail 
is  longer  than  the  head  and  body  measured  together  : 
it  goes  on  all  ours. 

TH£    SAJOU,  OR    CAPUCHIN    MONKEY. 

We  are  acquainted  with  two  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies ;  the  Brown  Sajou  commonly  called  the  Capuchin 
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Monkey  ;  and  the  Gray  Sajout  which  only  differs  from 
the  other  in  the  colour  of  its  hair ;  they  are  both  livelyt 
actire,  and  very  pleasing  by  their  tricks  and  nimble* 
ness.  They  are,  however,  fantastical  in  their  tastM 
and  affections :  they  seem  to  have  a  strong  inclination 
for  some  people,  and  as  great  an  aversion  for  othenu 
They  are  natives  of  French  Guiakia.  They  usually 
live  in  troops  of  from  twenty  to  forty  individuals* 
They  often  whistle,  and  when  they  are  enraged  they 
shake  their  heads  violently,  and  utter,  in  a  feroeiona 
tone,  the  syllables  Pt,  co,  ran* 

THE    SAI,    OR   WEEPER. 

We  have  seen  two  of  these  animals,  which  seem  lo 
make  a  variety  in  the  species.  The  hair  of  the  first  it 
of  a  deep  brown ;  the  hair  of  the  second,  which  we 
have  called  the  White'ihroated  Sai^  is  white  on  the 
breast,  neck,  ears,  and  jaws.  Travellers  have  de- 
scribed these  animals  by  the  name  of  Howlers,  from 
their  plaintive  moan.  Others  have  called  them  Muik 
Monkeys,  from  their  having,  like  the  macaque,  that  pe- 
culiar smell.  They  belong  to  the  sapajon  family,  ae 
they  have  a  holding  tail :  they  have  only  two  teats* 
and  bring  forth  but  one  or  two  at  a  time.  They  are 
gentle,  docile,  and  so  timorous,  that  their  common  cry, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  cat,  is  dwindled  down  to  a 
kind  of  sighing,  when  they  are  threatened.  Their 
food,  in  this  climate,  is  principally  snails  and  beetles, 
which  they  prefer  before  any  other ;  but  in  their  na- 
tive country  of  Brazil,  they  chiefly  live  upon  grain, 
and  the  wild  fruit  they  pluck  from  trees,  whence  they 
very  seldom  descend  tiJl  they  have  stripped  their  habi- 
tation of  its  treasure. 

THE    SIAMIRA. 

Is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden^  Ot' 
ange-colouTed,  or  Yellow  Sapajon.  It  is  common  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Camiri  by  the  natives.  By 
its  air,  size,  the  brilliant  colour  of  its  coat,  the  fulness 
and  brightness  of  its  ey«s,  and  its  small,  round  visage. 
t|ie  Siamira  has  ever  taken  the  lead  of  every  other 
8apajou  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
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of  the  kind,  and  the  most  difficult  to  trmnsportand  pre- 
serve in  other  countries.  Its  tail,  without  being  absolate- 
ly  useless  and  weak,  like  that  of  the  sagoin,  is  also  not  so 
muscular  as  that  of  the  sapajou :  its  tail  may  be  said  to 
be  but  half  holding ;  and  though  it  makes  use  of  it  to 
climb  up  trees,  yet  i  -  san  neither  strongly  hold,  nor 
firmly  fix  itself  with  it.  It  is  scaxcely  more  than  ten 
or  eleven  inches  in  length.  It  sits  upright  on  its  hinder 
feet  with  great  ease :  but  it  walks  commonly  on  all 
fours. 

Captain  Stedman  tells  us,  that  he  daily  saw  them 
passing  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  in  regular  order, 
with  their  young  at  their  backs,  looking  not  unlike 
small  knapsacks.  The  foremost  of  them  leaps  from 
the  extremity  of  one  bough  to  that  of  another,  which 
is  often  at  a  surprising  distance,  and  so  active  are  these 
animals,  and  so  well  do  they  measure  the  intervening 
space,  that  he  never  misses  his  aim.  All  the  rest  fol- 
low him  in  succession  ;  and  even  the  females,  burdened 
IS  they  are  with  the  young  ones,  which  cling  closely 
%o  the  mother's  back,  perform  the  same  leap  with  equal 
uifety. 

THE    SAKl, 

CoMjioNLV  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey,  from  its 
tail  being  clothed  with  very  long  hair,  is  the  largest  of 
the  sagoin  kind,  being  about  seventeen  inches  long, 
whereas  the  size  of  the  five  other  sagoins  is  not  above 
nine  or  ten.  The  Saki  has  very  long  hair  on  its  body, 
and  still  longer  on  its  tail.  Its  face  is  red,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  whitish  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and 
lives  in  the  woods,  but  is  rare.  The  female  brings  forth 
but  one  ofl^spring  at  a  time. 

THE  TAMARIN,  OR  OREAT-EARED  MONKEY. 

This  animal,  which  is  a  native  of.  the  hottest  parts 
of  South  America,  is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and 
has  a  naked  face,  of  a  swarthy  flesh  colour ;  its  upper 
lip  somewhat  divided  ;  its  ears  are  very  large  and 
erect ;  its  hair  is  soft,  shaggy,  and  of  a  black  colour: 
the  hands  and  feet  are  covered  with  orange-coloured 
hair,  very  fine  and  smooth ;  its  nails  are  long  and 
crooked  ;  and  the  tail  is  black,  clothed  with  short  hair, 
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and  twice  the  lengtl^  of  its  body.  It  is  a  lively,  pleatMil 
animal ;  easily  tamed ;  but  so  delicate,  that  it  cannot 
bear  a  removal  to  a  less  temperate  climate. 


THK    WISTITI,  OR    STRIATED    MONKKT. 

Tbr  name  of  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  sound  of 
its  voice.  It  is  smaller  than  the  tamarin,  being  not 
above  six  inches  long,  and  its  tail  more  than  double 
that  length,  which  is  annulated  black  and  white,  like 
the  macaque.  Its  face  is  naked,  and  of  a  flesh  colour. 
It  has  two  very  singular  tuAs  of  long  white  hair  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  ears,  which,  although  very  large,  can- 
not be  seen  by  looking  at  the  full  face  of  this  animal. 
Mr.  Edwards  says,  that,  when  it  is  in  food  health,  it 
has  much  hair  and  tufted  ;  that  one  of  those  which  he 
saw,  and  which  was  healthy,  fed  on  several  things,  aa 
biscuits,  fruit,  pulse,  insects,  snails;  and,  being  one 
day  unchained,  he  struck  at  a  little  gold  fish  whicn  waa 
in  a  glass  fflobe,  killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with  the 
grreatest  avidity;  that  afterwaHs,  some  small  eels 
being  put  before  him,  he  was  frightened  when  the} 
twisted  about  his  neck,  but  that  he  soon  conquered  and 
eat  them.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  cats.  These  animals, 
when  young,  have  an  ugly  appearance,  having  scarcely 
any  hair  on  their  bodies.  They  cling  closely  to  the 
teats  of  their  dam  ;  and  as  they  grow  older,  they  fix 
themselves  on  her  back  or  shoulders ;  when  she  is 
weary  of  carrying  them,  she  releases  herself  by  rubbing 
against  the  wall. 

The  Striated  Monkey  is  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  has 
sometimes  produced  young  ones  in  Europe,  even  as 
far  to  the  north  as  Paris.  Most  of  the  individuals  have 
a  somewhat  musky  smell.  The  voice  is  a  kind  of 
shrill  hissing  whistle. 


THE    MARIKINA 

Is  sufiiciently  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Small 
Lion  Monkey.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a 
small  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  hair  is  tufted, 
long,  soft,  and  glossy ;  the  head  is  round ;  the  face  is 
brown  ;  the  eyes  red  ;  the  ears  round,  naked,  and  con- 
ceded under  the  long  hair  which  encompasses  the  face. 
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This  hair  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  that  on  the  bcdyand  tail 
of  a  very  pale  yellow,  approacbiog  towards  white. 
This  animal  has  the  same  manners,  uie  same  vivacity, 
and  the  same  inclination  as  other  sagoins,  and  seems 
to  be  of  a  more  robust  temperament.  We  have  seen 
one  which  lived  hve  or  six  years  at  Paris,  by  the  care 
alone  of  keeping  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a  chamber 
wherein  a  fire  was  kept  every  day.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  is  a  favourite  pet  of  the  Creoles. 

THE    PINCH,  OR   RED-TAILED    MONKEY, 

Is  about  nine  inches  long;  and  its  tail  is  as  long 
again.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  white  and  striped 
hair  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  ;  its  face  is  black, 
shaded  by  a  small  gray  down;  its  eyes  are  black;  its 
tail  of  a  bright  red  at  its  insertion,  and  even  as  far  as 
half  its  length,  where  it  changes  to  a  deep  brown. 
The  hair  of , the  upper  parts  of  tne  body  is  of  a  brown 
colour;  that  of  the  breast,  belly,  hands,  and  feet  is 
white;  the  skin  is  black,  even  where  covered  with 
white  hair ;  its  throat  is  naked,  and  black,  like  its  face; 
its  voice  is  soft,  and  resembles  more  the  chirping  of  a 
little  bird  than  the  cry  of  an  animal ;  it  is  very  delicate, 
and  cannot  be  transported  from  America  into  Europe, 
without  the  greatest  precaution. 

THE    MICO. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to  M.  de  la 
Condaniine,  and  shall  therefore  give  this  author's 
account  of  it,  in  his  Voyage  up  the  Amazon  River. 
*'  The  Mico  which  the  governor  of  Para  made  me  a 
present  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
seen  in  the  country.  The  hair  of  its  body  was  of  the 
most  beautiful  silver  colour,  its  tail  glossy,  and  ap- 
proaching to  black.  It  had  another  more  remarkable 
singularity;  its  ears,  jaws,  and  snout  were  tinctured 
with  so  bright  a  vermilion  as  scarcely  to  be  thought 
natural.  I  have  had  it  a  year;  and  it  was  alive  at  the 
time  I  was  writing  this  account,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  French  coast,  where  I  hoped  to  have  brought  it 
alive;  but,  notwithstanding  the  continual  precautions 
that  I  took  to  preserve  it  from  the  cold,  yet  the  rigour 
of  the  season  probably  killed  it.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXII.    '^ 

i%e  Tartarian  Cow— The  Tblai—Tht  Ziuel—The 
Zemni — The  Pouch — 7%e  Perouasca — The  Souslik 
—The  Oolden-coloured  Mole— The  White  Water 
Rat— The  Guinea  Hoe— The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape 
Verd—The  Mexican  Wolf— The  Alco—The  Tayra 
— The  Philander  of  Surinam — The  Akouchi — The 
Tucan — The  Brazilian  Field  Mouse — The  Aperea 
—The  Tapeti—The  Juda  Ooat—The  Kanguroo — 
The  Silver-haired  Kanguroo — The  Kanguroo  Rat 
— The  Womhach — The  Duck-billed  Platypus — A 
View  of  the  Animals  peculiar  to  each  Continent 

I 

THE  TARTARIAN  COW. 

Mr.  Gmblin,  in  the  new  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Petersbarg,  has  given  the  description  of  this 
animal,  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  quite  diflfer- 
ent  species  from  all  those  we  have  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  Bufialo.  '*  This  cow,*'  says  he,  **  which 
I  saw  alive,  and  had  painted  in  Siberia,  came  from 
Calmuchia,  and  was  about  the  length  of  two  Russian 
ells  and  a  half;  by  which  model  we  may  judge  of  the 
other  dimensions.  The  body  resembles  that  of  the 
common  cow ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  black,  except 
on  the  forehead  and  spine  of  the  back,  where  it  is 
white.  The  neck  is  covered  with  a  mane,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  with  a  very  long  hair,  which  descends 
to  the  knees,  so  that  the  feet  appear  very  short ;  the 
back  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  hunch ;  the  tail  resem- 
bles that  of  a  horse,  white  and  well  clothed  with  hair ; 
the  fore  feet  are  black,  and  the  hinder  ones  white; 
there  are  two  tufts  of  long  Jiair,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind.  The  excrements  are  of  a  more  solid 
nature  than  those  of  the  common  cow ;  and  it  grunts 
like  a  hog.  It  is  wild,  and  even  ferocious;  for,  excepts 
ing  the  man  who  feeds  it,  it  buts  all  those  that  come 
near  it  with  its  head  ;  and  it  dislikes  the  company  of 
domestic  cows.*'  This  animal,  which  is  called  the 
Yack,  lives  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  has 
been  domesticated  by  the  Mongols.  Its  tail  is  used  as 
a  standard  by  the  Oriental  nations. 
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This  animal,  which  is  rery  common  near  Baikal 
Lake,  in  Tartar}*,  is  in  size  between  a  hare  and  a  ra^ 
bit,  the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  quality, 
■mell,  and  colour,  and  also  in  the  habit  of  burrowing 
in  the  earth  to  conceal  itself.  It  differs  only  in  the 
tail,  which  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  rab- 
bit, and  is  black  above  and  white  underneath.  Its  head 
And  back  are  a  pale  gray,  mingled  with  brown ;  the 
breast  and  under  part  of  the  body  are  white,*  as  are 
also  the  muzzle  ana  round  the  eyes. 

• 

THB  ZI8EL. 

This  animal,  which  is  also  called  tine  Earless  Mat 
moti^is  smaller  than  the  hamster:  its  body  is  long  and 
slender,  like  the  weasel ;  whereas,  that  of  the  hamster 
is  thick  and  compact,  like  that  of  the  rat.  It  has  no 
external  ears,  but  only  auditory  passages  concealed 
under  the  hair.  The  Zisel  is  of  a  grayer,  or  of  a  more 
uniform  colour,  than  the  hamster ;  and  the  latter  is 
marked  in  the  fore  part  of  its  body  with  three  large 
white  spots  on  eacH  side.  These  differences,  joined  to 
that  of  their  not  mixing  together,  though  natives  of  the 
same  country,  are  sufficient  to  leave  us  not  the  least 
room  to  doubt  of  their  being  two  different  species.  It 
inhabits  Russia,  as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  the  islands 
between  Asia  and  America ;  it  is  found  also  in  Persia 
and  China,  but  rarely  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
Russia.  It  never  frequents  bogs  and  woods,  but  dwells 
in  open,  high,  dry,  and  uncultivated  places,  and  prefers 
turfy  and  loamy  soils,  n^ar  the  high  roads.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  its  separate  borrow,  in  which  it  lays  up  its 
store  of  winter  provision.     During  the  great  severity  '; 

of  the  frost  it  lies  torpid.  In  size  they  vary  consider- 
ably ;  some  being  as  large  as  the  marmot,  others  no 
bigger  than  the  water  rat.     Their  colour  is  as  various ;  ' 

but  generally  it  is  a  yellowish   white  on   the   upper  * 

parts,  and  dirty  white  on  the  belly.  When  the  fur  is 
varied  with  waves  or  small  spots  of  white,  the  animal 
b  the  Souslik,  described  by  Bufibn  in  a  subsequent  / 

page  of  tliis  chapter. 
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THK  ZSMNI. 

Therb  18  another  animal  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
nrhich  is  called  ziemni^  or  zemnif  of  the  same  race  as 
the  zisel^  but  larger,  stronger,  and  more  mischievous. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  domestic  cat ;  its  head 
is  large,  its  body  slender,  and  its  ears  short  and  round. 
These  hare  four  great  incisive  teeth :  the  two  in  the 
lower  jaw  are  thrice  as  long  as  the  two  in  the  upper. 
The  feet  are  very  short  and  hairy,  divided  into  five 
toes,  and  armed  with  crooked  claws ;  the  hair  is  softy 
short,  and  of  a  mouse  gray  colour ;  the  tail  moderately 
large ;  its  eyes  small  and  hid,  lik'e  those  of  the  mole. 
Its  disposition  and  habitudes  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  hamster  and  zisel ;  its  bite  is  dangerous ; 
it  eats  greedily,  and  plunders  orchards  and  gardens ; 
it  burrows ;  and  lives  upon  grain,  fruit,  and  pulscy 
which  it  stores  in  magazines  for  its  winter  siypport. 
Pennant  names  this  animal  the  Podolian  Marmot. 


THB  FOUCH, 

Called  also  the  Surmulot,  is  larger  than  the  do« 
mestic  black  rat ;  its  snout  is  long ;  its  fur  is  gray, 
with  brown  above,  and  white  beneath ;  its  tail  is  almost 
as  long  as  its  body.  It  burrows,  and  commits  depre* 
dations  in  the  gardens,  d&c.  Though  not  web-footed, 
it  swims  well.  There  are  such  numbers  near  Suraz 
and  in  Yolhiniiu  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  their  gardens.  Its  native  coun- 
try is  India,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  France  in 
1750,  and  has  since  been  very  common  in  the  seaports. 

THE  PEROUASCA, 

Which  the  Russians  call  Perevnaska^  and  the  Po- 
landers  Pizewiaska  (a  name,  we  may  translate  the 
cinctured  weasel,)  is  not  so  large  as  a  polecat,  covered 
with  a  whitish  hair,  transversally  striped  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  stripes  appear  as  so  many  ffirdles.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  and  burrows  in  the  earth ;  its  skin 
is  sought  after,  and  makes  a  very  beautiful  fur. 

THE    SOUSLIK. 

There  is  found  at  Casan,   and  in  the  provincei 
which  *he  Volgajpervades,  a  small  animaly  called  Sou9 
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lik  in  the  Russian  tongue,  of  which  rciy  beantifnl  fan 
are  made.  Its  tail  is  short,  liVe  the  field  mouse :  but 
what  distinguishes  it  from  that  and  every  other  raty  is 
its  coat,  which  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  sprinkled  with 
small  spots  of  a  glossy  and  bright  white  colour :  these 
little  spots  are  exceedingly  small,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other ;  they  are  more  apparent  upon  the 
loins  of  this  animal  than  on  the  shoulders  and  head. 
**  The  rats  called  Soosliks,*'  says  M,  Sanchez,  **  are 
taken  in  freat  numbers  on  the  salt  vessels  in  the  river 
Kama,  wnich  descends  from  Salikamskia,  where  the 
salt  pits  are,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  below  Casan. 
The  Volga;  from  Simbuski  to  Somto^  is  covered  with 
these  salt  vessels  ;  and  these  animals  are  taken  on  those 
vessels,  and  the  borders  of  th*ose  rivers  i  their  name  is 
Souslik,  i.  e.  daintff'fnouthedt  because  they  are  very 
fond  of  salt." 

THB    OOLBSN-COLOUBBD    MOLS. 

• 

Not  to  omit  any  animals  that  belong  to  the  North, 
we  shall  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  mole  found  in  Sibe- 
ria, called  the  Crolden-coloured  MoUf  th^  species  of 
which  may  be  different  from  the  ordinary  mole,  be« 
cause  the  Siberian  has  no  tail,  and  a  short  snout ;  only 
three  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  four  to  the  hinder ; 
whereas,  the  common  mole  has  five  toes  on  every  foot. 
The  snout  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  common  mole ; 
the  nose  naked ;  the  head  and  bodv  about  four  inches 
long ;  the  fur  above  is  varied  with  glossy  green,  golden 
and  reddish  copper  colour,  the  lower  is  a  cinereous 
brown.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Siberian  Mole,  but  it  is 
also  found  at  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE    WHITE    WATER    RAT. 

The  European  Water  Rat  is  again  seen  in  Canada, 
but  its  colour  is  different ;  its  back  only  is  brown ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  white  and  brown  :  the  head  and 
snout  are  white,  as  is  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  the  hair 
seems  softer  and  more  glossy  than  that  of  our  Water 
Rat ;  but  they  are  alike  in  every  other  respect ;  so  that 
wc  cannot  doubt  but  that  these  two  animals  are  of 
the  same  species  ;  the  whiteness  of  the  hair  being  pro* 
duced  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 
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THS   GUINEA    HOG 

It  nearly  of  the  same  figure  as  oar  hog^  and  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Siam  hof ;  that  is  to  say,  smaller 
than  our  boar,  or  our  hog.  It  is  a  native  of  Guinea* 
and  has  been  transported  into  prazil,  where  it  has  mul- 
tiplied, as  in  its  native  country ;  it  is  domestic  and 
tame :  its  hair  is  short,  red,  ^jid  glossy ;  it  has  no  bris- 
tles, not  even  on  th^  back.;  the  tail  only,  and  the 
crupper  near  the  tail,  are  covered  with  longer  hair 
than  the  rest  of  the  body :  its  head  is  not  so  large  as 
that  of  our  hog ;  and  its  ears  are  very  long,  and  turned 
backwards  over  its  neck ;  its  tail  is  as  much  longer, 
almost  touching  the  ground;  and  it  has  no  hair 
towards  its  extremity. 

THE  WILD  BOAR  OF  GAPS  VSRD. 

There  is  another  hog,  or  wild  boar  in  Africa  which 
is  found  from  Cape  Vera  to  Congo,  and  also  in  Mada- 
gascar. By  the  number  of  its  teeth,  and  enormous 
size  of  its  two  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  seems  to  be 
of  a  different  breed,  and  perhaps,  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  every  other  hog,  and  approaches  nearer  the 
babiroussa.  These  tusks  resemble  ivory  horns,  rather 
than  teeth ;  they  are  half  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches 
round  at  the  base,  and  are  crooked  nearly  like  the 
horns  of  a  bull.  This  animal  resides  principally  ii^ 
subterranean  recesses,  which  he  digs  with  his  nose  and 
hoofs ;  he  is  exceeding  strong,  and  in  his  wild  state  is 
of  a  savage  nature. 


THE  MEXICAN  WOLF 

Has  the  same  figure,  the  same  appetites,  and  the 
same  habitudes  as  the  European  or  North  American 
wolf;  and  every  thing  seems  to  prove  them  to  be  of 
one  and  the  same  species  ;  its  head  however,  is  larger, 
its  neck  thicker,  and  the  tail  not  so  hairy ;  above  the 
mouth,  there  are  some  thick  bristles,  but  not  so  rough 
as  those  of  the  hedgehog ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
grayish  hair,  marked  with  some  white  spots  ;  the  head, 
which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  is  crossed 
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with  brown  stripes ;  and  the  forehead  is  adorned  with 
follow  coloured  spots ;  the  ears  are  of  a  gray  coloar^ 
like  the  head  and  body.  There  is  a  long  spot,  of  a 
fallow  colour,  on  the  neck;  a  second  spot,  like  the 
first,  on  the  breast;  and  a  third  on  the. belly.  The 
flank  is  marked  with  transversal  lists,  from  the  back  to 
the  belly.  The  tail  is  gray,  and  marked  with  a  fallow 
spot  on  the  middle :  the  legs  are  striped,  from  top  to 
bottom*  of  a  gray  and  brown  colour.  This  Wolf,  &s 
we  obserrot  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind ;  and  its 
fur  is  greatly  Talued. 

THB   ALCO,    OR    MEXICAN   BOO. 

Besides  the  dogs,  says  Fernandez,  which  the  Span* 
iards  have  transported  into  America,  we  meet  with 
three  other  species  there,  which  resemble  ours,  both  in 
nature  and  manner,  and  which  do  not  greatly  difier 
from  it  in  form.  The  first,  and  the  longest  of  these 
American  dogs,  is  that  called  Xoloigtcuintli,  What 
is  particularly  remarkf  ble  in  these  animals  is,  their  be- 
ing without  hair,  and  only  covered  with  a  soil,  close 
skin,  marked  with  yellow  and  blue  spots.  The  second 
is  clothed  with  hair,  and,  with  respect  to  its  size,  suffi- 
ciently resembles  our  little  Malta  dogs.  It  is  marked 
with  white,  black,  and  yellow;  it  is  singular  and  amu- 
sing by  its  deformity,  having  a  hunched  back,  and  an 
exceedingly  short  5nout;  so  that  the  head  seems  to 
^hoot  immediately  out  of  the  shoulders  ;  it  is  called 
MicuacanenSf  from  the  name  of  its  country.  The 
third  kind  of  these  dogs,  called  Techichi,  sufficiently 
resembles  our  little  dogs ;  but  its  look  is  dull  and 
savage.  The  Americans  eat  their  flesh.  The  word 
Alco  appears  to  be  a  generics  1  term. 

THE    TAYRA,  OR    OALERA. 

Which  Pennant  calls  the  Guinea  Weasel,  is  alout 
the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  resembles  the  weasel  or 
the  ferret.  It  burrows  like  those  animals,  and  has  its 
fore  feet  very  strong,  and  considerably  shorter  than 
the  hinder  ones.  Its  snout  is  elongated,  a  little  point- 
ed, and  adorned  with  a  whisker.  The  body  is  oblong, 
and  greatly  resembles  that  of  a  rat ;  it  is  covered  with 
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blown  hair,  some  of  which  is  pretty  long,  and  in  others 
much  shorter.  It  is  a  native  of  Gainea,  very  common 
about  the  negro  villages,  and  exceedingly  destructive 
to  poultry. 

THB    PHILANDBR    OF   SURINAM. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  same  climate,  and  is  of 
a  near  species  to  tbe.sariga,  marmose,  cayopolin,  and 
phalanger.  It  has  very  sparklinff  eyes,  surraunded 
with  a  cifcle  of  deep  brown  hair.  The  body  is  covered 
with  a  soA  hair,  or  rather  a  kind  of  wool,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  is  fair  on  the  back,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour  on  the  snout,  forehead,  belly,  and  feet.  The 
feet  resemble  the  hands  of  the  ape ;  the  fore  feet 
having  four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  with  short  and  obtuse 
nails ;  whereas,  only  the  thumb,  or  great  toe  of  the 
hinder  feet  is  flat  and  obtuse,  the  rest  being  armed 
with  small,  sharp  claws.  The  young  of  these  animals 
grunt  somewhat  like  a  pig :  they  get  on  the  back  of 
their  dam,  and  ^x  themselves  there,  by  fastening  their 
tails  to  hers.  In  this  situation,  which  is  familiar  to 
them,  they  are  carried  with  as  much  safety  as  swiflt- 
ness. 

THB  AKOVCHI 

Is  common  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  and  inhabits  also  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada.  It 
differs  from  the  agouti  by  having  a  tail.  The  AkouchI 
is  generally  smaller  than  the  agouti ;  but  its  hair  is  noC 
red.  but  olive. 

THB    TUCAN,    OR    MBXICAN   8HRBW» 

Is  a  little  larger  than  our  mole,  and,  like  that,  is  fat  and 
deshy,  with  such  very  short  legs,  that  its  belly  touches 
the  ground.  Its  tail  is  short ;  its  nose  sharp ;  its  ears 
small  and  round  ;  its  eyes  so  very  small,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  useless;  but  differs  from  the  mole  in  the 
colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  by 
the  number  of  toes,  having  only  thvee  to  the  fore  feet, 
and  four  to  those  behind.  It  seems  still  farther  to  dif- 
fer  from  it,  by  its  flesh  being  good  to  eat.   It  burrows 
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and  makes  such  a  number  of  caritiest  that  travel- 
lers can  scarce  tread  with  safety.  If  it  gets  out  of  its 
hole,  it  knows  not  how  to  return,  but  begins  to  dig 
another. 

THB    FIBLD    MOUSE    OF    BRAZIL 

•Is  considerably  larger  than  ours,  being  about  five 
inches  from  the  ettremity  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail,  which  is  onl^  two  inches,  and,  consequently* 
much  shorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  common 
field  mouse.  Its  snout  is  pointed,  and  its  teeth  very 
sharp. 

THB  AFBRBA. 

This  animal,  which  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
is  neither  a  rabbit  nor  a  rat ;  yet  it  seems  to  partake 
something  of  both.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  by  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  The  hair  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  our  hares,  but  white  upon  the  belly.  It  has 
also,  like  that  animal,  a  slit  lip,  large  incisive  teeth, 
and  a  whisker  about  the  mouth ;  but  its  ears  are 
rounded,  like  those  of  a  rat;  the  fore  legs  are  only 
three  inches  high ;  those  behind  are  longer.  The 
Aperia  has  got  no  tail ;  its  flesh  is  like  that  of  a  rab- 
bit, which  it  resembles  in  its  method  of  living  ;  it  con- 
ceals itself  in  holes,  but  does  not  burrow  like  a  rabbit, 
but  rather  retires  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and 
stones.  It  is  very  easily  taken.  Lesson  states  it  to 
be  the  Guinea  pig  in  its  wild  state. 

THE  TAPETI 

Is  found  in  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  It 
resembles  the  European  rabbut  in  figure,  and  the  hare 
in  size  and  colour ;  its  ears  very  long,  and  of  the  same 
shape ;  its  hair  is  red  on  the  forehead,  and  whitish  on 
the  throat ;  some  have  a  circle  of  hair  round  the  neck ; 
they  are  all  white  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly ; 
they  have  black  eyes,  and  whiskers  like  the  rabbit,  but 
have  no  tail.  The  Tapeti  resembles  the  hare  in  its 
method  of  living,  fecundity,  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  excellent  food.  It  lives  in  the  fields  or  woods* 
like  the  hare,  and  docs  not  burrow  like  the  rabbit. 
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THB  JUDA    60ATS 

Abb  considered  by  our  author  as  only  varieties  of 
the  common  goat.  One  species  has  short,  smooth, 
erect  lioms,  curved  a  little  forwards,  and  is  about  the 
»ize  of  i  kid  of  a  year  old.  The  other  is  also  of  a  dwarf- 
ish size,  but  of  quite  different  horns.  They  are  yery 
thick,  rounded  on  the  upper  surface,  with  two  sharp 
edges  below ;  and  bent  backwards,  with  a  slight  spirsd 
twist  downwards,  outwards,  and  upwards. 


THE   KANGUBOO. 


Thsrb  exist  several  species  of  the  Elanguroo,  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  New  Holland.  The  principal  of 
these  b  the  Great  Kang^uroo,  which  was  tirst  discov- 
ered in  1770,  by  some  of  the  persons  who  accompa- 
nied Captain  Cook.  It  often  measures  nine  feet  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  when  full  grown,  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  head  and  neck  are  very  smaD,  while  the  lower 
parts  gradually  dilate  to  a  very  great  size;  the  fore 
legs  are  hardly  nineteen  inches  long,  while  the  hinder 
ones,  which  are  perfectly  bare  and  callous  beneath, 
measure  three  feet  seven  inches.  The  head  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  having  a  mild 
and  placid  visage;  the  ears  are  moderately  large  and 
erect,  the  eyes  full,  and  the  mouth  rather  small.  The 
general  colour  is  a  pale  brown,  inclining  to  white 
underneath.  From  the  great  difference  in  length  of 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  pace  of  this  animal  consists 
in  vast  springs,  or  bounds,  which  are  said  at  times  to 
exceed  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  can  with  ea^e  leap 
over  an  obstacle  above  nine  feet  high.  In  its  state  of 
rest,  it  sits  erect  on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
supporting  itself  by  the  base  of  the  tail ;  which  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  is  of  such 
prodigious  strength  as  to  be  able  to  break  the  leg  of  a 
man  at  a  single  blow.  The  female  seldom  produces 
more  than  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which,  when  fii-st 
brought  forth,  is  not  above  an  inch  long,  and  is  received 
into  an  abdominal  pouch,  that  the  female  is  furnished 
with,  which  conceals  the  teats,  and  serves  as  a  recep- 
tacle to  secui-e  the  young  in  time  of  danger. 
Vol.  11  —25 
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THB   BILTBB-HAIRED   KANOUEOO 

Is  considerablj  smaller  than  the  former,  3.nd  distin 
guished  by  the  delicacy  of  its  limbs  and  the  s^iperiui 
oneness  of  its  hair. 


THE   RAT  KANOUROO 

Differs  from  the  common  species  in  being  only  tKo 
size  of  a  rabbit.  The  colour  is  brown,  with  long  coar^. 
hair,  ash-coloured  beneath ;  the  ears  are  more  rounded, 
and  there  are  only  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet.  On  each 
side  of  the  upper  lip  are  several  long  whiskers,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  Great  Kanguroo ;  the  head  is  rather 
fl.ittened  sideways,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
animal  is  far  less  elegant  and  pleasing. 

The  habits  of  the  Kanguroo  have  been  recently 
described,  with  equal  animation  and  fidelity,  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  his  amusing  and  valuable  account  of 
his  Two  Years'  Residence  in  South  Wales. 

**  Our  largest  animals  (says  he)  are  Kanguroos ;  all 
of  which  are  fin«  eating,  being  clear  of  fat  except  about 
the  tail,  tasting  much  like  venison,  and  making  most 
delicious  stews  and  steaks,  the  favourite  dish  beini^ 
what  is  called  a  steamer,  composed  of  steaks  and 
chopped  tail  (with  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork)  sU'wcd 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  close  vessel.  We  have  the  forest  Kanguroo, 
of  a  gray  colour,  with  a  longish  fur,  inhabiting  th<* 
forests ;  the  Wallaroo,  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  a 
coarse  shaggy  fur,  inhabiting  the  hills ;  and  the  red 
Kanguroo,  with  smooth,  short,  close  fur,  of  a  reddish 
colour  (resembling  considerably  in  fineness  and  texuiie 
the  fur  of  the  sea  otter),  inhabiting  the  open  forests  ; 
and  all  of  these  varieties  attain  the  weight  of  two 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards  when  full,  grown,  'i  he 
Wallabee  and  Paddymalla  grow  to  about  sixty  pounds 
each,  and  inhabit  the  bushes  and  broken  I'lly  country. 
The  rock  K.mguroo  is  very  small,  living  among  the 
rockiest  portions  of  the  mountains ;  while  the  Kangu- 
roo rat,  or,  more  properly,  r.ibbit,  is  about  the  size  of 
the  smalKst  of  the  latter  kind  of  animal,  and  Iodides  m 
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liollow  trees,  hopping  alon^,  like  the  other  Kanguroot, 
i^ith  great  speed,  and  affording  good  sport  in  tlie  chase. 
The  Kanguroos  make  no  use  of  their  short  fore  legs 
except  in  grazing,  wlien  they  rise  upon  them  and  their 
tail,  bring  their  hind  legs  forward,  and  go  nibbling 
upon  all  fours,  pulling  up  occasionally  some  favounte 
plant  with  their  fore  paw,  and  sitting  up  bold  and  erect 
upon  their  hind  houghs  and  tail,  while  they  slowly 
bite  and  nibble  it,  shifting  it  from  paw  to  paw,  like  a 
boy  protracting  his  repast  on  a  juicy  apple.  When 
chasea,  they  hop  upon  their  hind  legs,  bounding  on- 
wards at  a  most  amazing  rate,  the  tail  wagging  as  they 
leap,  and  -serving  them  for  a  balance.  They  will  bound 
over  gullies,  and  down  declivities,  the  distance  of  thirty 
yards,  and  fly  right  over  the  tops  of  low  brushwood ; 
80  that,  in  such  places,  dogs  stand  very  little  chance 
with  them;  but  in  a  clear  open  country  soon  tire  them 
out.'  The  dogs  seize  them  generally  by  the  hip,  and 
throw  them  over;  then  fasten  upon  their  throats  and 
finish  them.  But  few  dogs  will  attack  a  Inrge  Eanguroo  / 
singly,  some  of  the  two  hundred  weight  size  often 
hopping  off  with  three  or  four  assailants  hanging  about 
them ;  and  I  was  informed  of  one  that  actually  carried 
a  man  to  some  distance.  When  a  dog  gets  up  close 
to  a  large  Eanguroo,  it  will  often  sit  upon  its  tail  and 
haunches,  and  fight  the  dog,  turning  adruitly  round  and 
round  (so  as  always  to  face  him),  and  pushing  him  off 
with  the  fore  paws ;  or  it  will  seize  and  hug  him  like 
a  bear,  ripping  him  up  with  the  long  sharp  claw  on  its 
powerful  hind  leg.  They  are  constjintly  indeed  cutting, 
and  often  kilHng,  dogs  with  this  terrible  weapon,  which 
will  tear  out  the  bowels  at  a  single  kick ;  and  a  large 
Kanguroo  is,  on  this  account,  very  dangerous  even  for 
a  man  to  approach,  when  set  at  bay.  The  Kanguroo 
hunters  immediately  hamstring  them  when  thrown,  to 
prevent  injury  to  themselves  or  the  dogs ;  while  the 
black  natives  give  them  a  heavy  blow  over  the  loins 
with  their  waddie,  which  completely  paralyzes  their 
hind  legs,  as  all  the  large  nerves  supplying  these  parts 
pass  out  there.  The  Kanguroo  has  only  one  young 
at  a  time,  which  you  may  see  attached  by  the  mouth  to 
the  nipple  inside  the  mother's  pouch  from  the  period 
it  is  the  size  of  your  thumb  top,  and  as  bare  and  un- 
ihapen  as  a  no%x-bom  mouse,  until  it  attains  the  size 
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of  a  poodle-dog,  with  a  fine  glossy  coat  of  hair,  n^j 
to  leap  out  and  hop  along  after  the  mother.  The 
joong  are  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the  nipple  in  some. 
what  the  same  way  as  the  placenta  of  other  animals  la 
attoohed  to  the  uterus,  the  mouth .  being  contracted 
round  the  nipple,  which  swells  out  like  a  cherry  inside 
il^  nourishing  the  foetus  by  means  of  absorption  through 
this  indirect  channel,  the  mouth  and  nipple  adhering 
80  strongly  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  sepa- 
im(6  them.  When  the  foetus  arrives  at  sufficient  age 
to  suck,  it  drops  ofif  the  nipple,  and  may  then  be  said 
to  be  bom,  yet  still  continuing  inside  of  the  pouch, 
and  sucking  milk  now  through  the  ducts  of  that  same 
nipple  from  the  external  surface  of.  which  it  formerly 
denved  a  very  different  species  of  nourishment.  The 
BMUiDer  in  which  the  young  reach  this  pouch  from  the ' 
Ofary,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  nipple,  is  stiil,  I 
believe,  a  mystery,  as  no  communicative  duct  has  yet 
been  found ;  but  the  natives  assert  they  are  born  in 
the  usual  way,  and  that  the  mother  places  them  there. 
It  ia  amazing  to  see  the  young  Kanguroo  pop  its  head 
out  of  the  pouch  when  the  mother  is  grazing,  and 
nibble  too  at  the  tender  herbage  which  she  is  passing 
over.  When  hard  hunted,  the  mother  will  stop  sud- 
denly, thrust  her  fore  paws  into  her  pouch,  drag  out 
the  yocmff  one  and  throw  it  away,  that  she  may  hop 
l^hter  along.  They  are  alwajrs  very  hard  pressed, 
however,  before  they  thus  sacrifice  the  life  of  their 
pSboring  to  save  their  own ;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  tlie 
tenoer  sympathetic  looks  they  will  sometimes  cast 
hnek  at  the  poor  little  helpless  creatures  they  have 
been  forced  to  desert.  From  this  singular  mode  of 
gestation,  you  may  handle  the  fcBtus  in  utero,  and  pull 
it  about  by  the  tail  like  a  kitten,  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  appearance  there  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  birth, 
without  causing  either  pain  or  annoyance  to  it  or  its 
mother.  Such  is  the  very  singular  manner  in  which 
nearly  all  our  Australian  quadrupeds  are  generated  and 
brought  forth.  When  the  young  Kanguroo  has  attained 
a  considerable  size,  it  will  crawl  out,  feed  about,  and 
creep  in  again  to  warm  itself,  cr  in  case  any  danger 
approaches.  The  Kanguroos  feed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  which  is  the  best 
time  to  hunt  them.    If  there  is  no  df^   in  your  pack 
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tk&t  will  sbow  the  game,  you  must  keep .  sight  of  ihm 
dogs  at  full  gallop  to  secui'e  it,  or  else  tiik«  out  a  little 
short-legged  terrier,  that  will  run  the  foot,  iiiid  thai 
you  can  readily  keep  sight  of  till  it  reaches  the  othera, 
otherwise  you  may  lose  all  your  sport,  as  few  of  our 
dogs  give  tongue  either  in  the  chase  or  at  the  death, 
if  there  is  a  river  or  pond  near,  the  Kanguroos  are 
sure  to  retreat  thither  when  hard  pressed,  and  in  this 
WHy  readily  baffle  the  natives'  dogs,  by  shoving  under 
water  and  drowning  such  as  may  venture  in  beside 
them.  From  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs  and 
Uul,  they  are  enabled  to  stand  on  the  firm  bottom  while 
the  dogs  are  obliged  to  swim ;  and  in  this  way  a  fight 
between  a  large  Siinguroo  and  a  pack  of  dogs  affords 
.a  most  amusing  spectacle.  The  Kanguroo  stands 
gravely  upright,  with  his  fore  paws  spread  out  before 
him,  wheeling  round  and  round  to  ward  off  his  assail* 
ants;  and  whenever  one  arrives  within  his  reach,  be 
pounces  his  paws  upon  him,  and  sousing  him  suddenly 
under,  holds  him  fast  in  this  position,  gazing  all  the 
while  around  with  the  most  solemn  simpleton  sort  of 
aspect,  heedless  of  the  kicking  and  sprawling  of  his 
victim,  whom  he  quickly  puts  an  end  to,  if  some 
courageous  colleague  does  not  in  good  time  advance  to 
its  aid,  and  force  the  Kanguroo  to  let  his  half-drowned 
antagonist  bob  above  water  again,  who  paddles  forth- 
with  towards  shore,  shaking  hb  ears  and  looking  most 
piteously,  with  no  inclination  to  venture  in  a  second 
time,  notwithstanding  all  the  halloos  and  cheerings 
with  which  you  urge  him." 

The  Kanguroo  may  be  domesticated.  **  One  of  the 
largest  tame  Kanguroos  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
(says  Mr.  Cunningham)  is  domesticated,  and  a  mis- 
chievous wag  he  IS,  creeping  and  snuffing  cautiously 
towards  a  stranger,  with  such  an  innocently  expressive 
countenance,  that  roguery  could  never  be  surmised  to 
exist  under  it ;  when,  having  obtained,  as  he  thinks,  a 
sufficient  introduction,  he  claps  his  fore  paws  on  your 
shoulders  (as  if  to  caress  you,)  and  raising  himself 
suddenly  upon  his  tail,  administers  such  a  well  put 
push  with  his  hind  legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one  but  he 
drives  you  heels  over  head!  This  is  all  done  in  what 
he  considers  facetious  play,  with  a  view  of  giving  you 
a  hint  to  examine  your  pockets,  and  see  what  bon  bon$ 
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purpose  of  imposing  on  collectors.  Whc;n  the  creature 
wais  first  discovered,  it  received  the  allusive  name  of 
Omithorynchus  Paradoxicus ;  but  it  has  since  been 
denominated  the  Platypus  Anatinus,  or  Duck-billed 
Platypus.  It  has  a  depressed  body,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  an  otter  in  miniature,  which  is  covered 
with  a  soft  fur,  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  ferruginous 
wliite  beneath.  The  head  is  tlattish,  and  the  snout  so 
exactly  resembles  that  of  some  broad-billed  species  of 
duck,  that  it  might  easily  he  mistaken  for  such,  lli^ 
tail  is  tiiit,  furry,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches;  of  the  beak 
an  inch  and  a  half.  ITie  legs  are  very  short,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  broad  web,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws;  but  on 
the  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  the 
claws.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side, 
a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  situited  two  oval  white 
spots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  which  the  eyes  are 
embedded. 

From  the  general  form  of  this  animal,  and  particu- 
larly its  bill  and  Webbed  feet,  it  may  naturally  be  con- 
cluded, that  it  resides  in  watery  situations ;  that  it  has 
the  habit  of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  under  ground ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic 
plants  and  animals. 

After  so  copious  a  history  of  quadrupeds  as  that  which 
has  just  been  submitted  to  our  readers,  a  very  few  words 
appear  necessary  to  complete  the  Natural  History  of  that 
class  of  animals. 

On  one  topic  only  we  shall  therefore  enlarge.  Il 
has  been  frequently  intimated,  that  a  material  difference 
exists  between  the  animals  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Continent.  While  America  far  exceeds  us  in  the  size 
of  its  reptiles,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadruped  produc- 
tions. In  effect,  so  materially  different  are  many  of 
them  found  which  inhabit  the  New  Continent,  from 
those  of  the  (Jld,  that,  though  we  have  generally  noted 
the  country  of  the  animal  we  have  described,  yet  we 
conceived  that  it  might  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
reader,  if  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  synopsis  of 
th«  quadrupeds  whi^h  aro  peculiar  to  each  Continent. 
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jou  hATe  got  for  him,  as  lie  munchet  caket  and  comfilt 
with  epienreaD  gtnU;  and  if  the  door  ia  ajar»  he  wdl 
ipwvely  take  hia  atatkm  behind  yoar  chair  at  meal 
tune*  like  a  lackey,  giving  you  «i  admonitory  kick 
every  now  and  then,  if  you  fiuf  to  help  him  aa  well  m 
yonraelf.'' 

THB  WOMBAOB. 

•  Teia  ammal  ia  a  native  of  New  South  Waka,  and 
waa  discovered  m  the  year  1708.  It  ia  ahoat  the  aise 
of  a  badger,  a  apeciea  of  which  it  was  supposed  lo  he, 
from  its  dexterity  in  burrowing  in  the  earth  by  meaua 
of  ita  fore  paws ;  but,  in  its  general  motions,  it  appearad 
to  have  much  of  the  habita  and  mannera  of  a  bear.  It 
kaa  a  huge  head,  a  broad  forehead,  a  fade  tapering  to 
the  nose,  which  is  a  hard,  gristly  substance,  well  a£ipt- 
ed  for  removing  the  eardi  when  it  burrows:  each  jaw 
has  two  outtmg  teeth,  long  and  sharp  like  those  of  a 
kanguroo,  with  a  apace  of  an  inch  between  them,  and 
the  grinders*  which  are  strong  and  well  set.  From  the 
atruoture  of  ita  teeth,  it  doea  not  appear  to  be  a  car- 
ilivoroua  animal:  ita  eyes  are  small  and  black;  ita  ears 
diort  and  pointed.  The  pawa  are  something  like  a 
beaver's,  with  which  it  runs  so  awkwardly  that  a  man 
could  easily  overtake  it.  Its  posteriors  differ  from 
most  other  animals,  by  falling  down  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion, commencmg  at  the  hip  joint,  and  descending  to 
the  knee  joint  of  the  hind  legs :  its  tail  is  so  short  that 
it  is  scarcely  perceivable.  The  general  colour  is  of  a 
oream-brown,  intermixed  with  black  hairs.  The  female, 
like  most  other  animals  of  New  South  Wales,  -is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  pouch  or  false  belly  for  its  young.  The 
flesh  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  great  luzuiy. 
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Nxw  Holland,  which,  among  other  living  curiosi- 
ties, has  supplied  us  with  that  rara  avis  the  black  swan, 
is  also  the  country  that  produces  this  anomalous  ani- 
mal, one  of  the  strangest  sports  of  nature,  as  it  com- 
iMnes  the  bill  of  a  bird  with  the  usual  characterislics  of 
a  quadruped.  So  singular  is  this  union,  that  it  was  at 
tint  supposed  to  be  the  trick  of  some  person,  for  the 
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purpose  of  imposing  on  collectors.  When  the  creature 
wns  first  discovered,  it  received  the  allusive  name  of 
Ornithorynchus  Paradoxicus ;  but  it  has  since  been 
denominated  the  Platypus  Anatinus,  or  Duck-billed 
Platypus.  It  has  a  depressed  body,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  an  otter  in  miniature,  which  is  covered 
witli  a  soft  fur,  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  ferruginous 
white  beneath.  The  head  is  Hattish,  and  the  snoot  so 
oxjictly  resembles  that  of  some  broad-billed  species  of 
duck,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such.  Thh 
tail  is  flat,  furry,  and  of  the  name  colour  as  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches;  of  the  beak 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  broad  web,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws;  but  on 
tlie  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  the 
claws.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side, 
a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  situtted  two  oval  white 
spots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  which  the  eyes  are 
embedded. 

From  the  general  form  of  this  animal,  and  particu- 
larly its  bill  and  Webbed  feet,  it  may  naturally  be  oon- 
eluded,  that  it  resides  in  watery  situations;  that  it  has 
the  hsibit  of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  under  ground ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic 
plants  and  animals. 

After  so  copious  a  history  of  quadrupeds  as  that  which 
has  just  been  submitted  to  our  readers,  a  very  few  words 
appear  necessary  to  complete  the  Natural  History  of  that 
class  of  animals. 

On  one  topic  only  we  shall  therefore  enlarge.  Il 
has  been  frequently  intimated,  that  a  material  difference 
exists  between  the  animals  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Continent.  While  America  far  exceeds  us  in  the  size 
of  its  reptiles,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadruped  produc- 
tions. In  effect,  so  materially  different  are  many  of 
them  found  which  inhabit  the  New  Continent,  from 
those  of  the  (Jld,  that,  though  we  have  generally  noted 
the  country  of  the  animal  we  have  described,  yet  we 
conceived  that  it  might  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
reader,  if  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  synopsis  of 
(he  quadrupeds  whi^h  are  peculiar  to  each  ContinenU 
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In  poniung  this  plan,  we  have  made  two  columns; 
the  one  for  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  other  for 
America.  When  we  have  found  an  animal  of  the  New 
Continent  resembling  nearly  that  of  the  Old,  we  have 
placed  it  opposite  in  the  same  line ;  and  those  which 
are  common  to  both  we  have  placed  in  the  middle,  be* 
tween  the  two  columns. 


JBurope^  Ama^  Afrioa,        Covymon  to  alL  Amerioik 

Elephant 

Rhinoceros Tapir 

Hippopotamus 

Camel       Llama 

Dromedarj Paco 

Camelopard 

Lion Puma 

Tiger Jaguar 

Panther Cougar 

Leopard Jag^arette 

Ounce Mountain  Cat 

Zebra 

(Though  not  originally 
found  there,  horses 
and  asses  are  no\<' 
plenty  in  America. 

Ox {  These   also  are    now 

Buf&lo \     numerous. 

Bison 

Sheep    .    .         { These  also   are  now 

Gk>at (  produced  in  America. 

Hog Now  produced  tliere. 

Peccary 

Guinea  Hog Now  produced  there. 

Dog Now  produced  there. 

Alco 
Goschis 
Hyaena 
Jackal 

Porcupine Urson 

Couanda 
Genet 

Civets       A  species  of  them  is 

said  to  have  been 
found  there  origin- 
ally. 
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Cat Now  produced  there- 
Antelope 
Guinea  Stag 
Chamois 
Ibex 
Musk 
Rabbit Now  produced  there. 

TapeU 
Ferret 
Rat Now  produced  there. 

Aperea    • 

Mouse Brazilian  Field  Moost 

Fat  Squirrel 

S harden  Squirrel 
chneumon 
Badger 

Sable .    .  Pekan 

Ermine Vison  v 

Stinkards 
Jerboa  v 


Several  species  of  Monkejrs     ....  Sapijou  and  SagoiQ 

Racoon  / 

Cabiai 
Tajaoou 

Pangolin  and  Fhatagin Ant-eaters 

gloth 

Rain-deer Cariaoou 

Couandou 

Agouti 

Coati 

Opossum 

Pacos 

Indian  Hog 

Cavy 

ArxnadiUo 

Kanguroo 
B»t  —8-™- 

Rain-deer 

Stag 

Bear 

Roebuck 

Hare 

Squirrel 

Hedgehog 

Otter 

Marmot    . 

Shrew  Mouse      Mexican  Shrsfw 

Mola   • 
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^rope^  Atia^  Africa. 


Pouch 
Desniun 


(Mnmon  to  all 

ilflMftOOi. 

Beaver 

Wolf 

Mexican  Wol/ 

Fox 

Weasel 

Tayra 

EriniDe 

Pine  Weasel 

Polecat 

Lynx 

Seal 

Walrus 

Roebuck 

Mazame 

Elk 

Glutton 

Dormouse 

Ondatra 


Of  the  two  hundred  species  of  Quadrupeds  which 
Huffou  supposes  to  exist,  he  calculates,  that  about 
ninety  are  original  inliabitantt  of  the  Old  Continent, 
Hnd  about  seventy  of  the  New,  and  that  forty  may  he 
uccdunted  common  to  both.  Since  the  period  when 
he  wrote,  the  number  of  species  has  been  much  in 
creased. 
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To   av(»id   fine,   this   hook   should   he   returned    on 
or  hcfore  the  date  last  stampeil  helow. 
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